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AMSAY  (A^JDREw  MicHAEu),  frequently  flvled  the 
chevalier  Ramfay,  a  polite  writer,  was  a  Scotfman  of 
;an  ancient  family ;  and  was  born  at  Ayre  in  that  kingdom, 
June  9,  1 586.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at 
Avre,  and  was  then  removed  to  Edinburgh;  where,  diftin- 
i^uifhing  himfelf  bv  good  parts  and  uncoinmcn  proficiency,  he 
was  ient  for  to  St.  Andrew's,  in  order  to  attend  a  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Weems  in  that  univcility.  After  this,  he  travelled  to 
Holland,  and  went  to  Ley  den  :  where  falling  into  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Poiret,  a  celebrated  mvftic  divine,  he  became 
tindlured  with  h'S  dodlrincs  ;  and  refolved  for  farther  fatis- 
fafticn  to  confult  Fenelon,  the  famed  archbilhop  of  Cam- 
bray,  who  had  long  imbibed  the  fundamental  principles  of 
that  theology.  Before  he  left  Scotland,  he  had  conceived  a 
difguft  to  the  religion  in  v.diich  he  was  bred;  and  in  that  ill 
humour,  calling  his  eye  upon  other  Chrifkian  churches,  and 
feeing  none  to  his  liking,  he  beca'iie  difpleafed  with  all,  and 
gave  into  Dsifm.  During  his  abode  in  Holland,  he  grew 
more  confirmed  in  that  v."ay  of  thinking  ;  yet  without  coming 
to  any  fixed  determination.  In  this  unfettled  ftate  of  mind, 
he  arrived  at  Cambray  in  17 10,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindnefs  by  the  archbilhop,  who  took  him  into  his  family, 
heard  with  patience  and  attention  the  hiftory  of  his  religious 
principles,  entered  heartily  with  him  mto  a  difcuffion  of  them, 
and,  to  be  Ihoit,  in  fix  months  time  made  him  as  good  a  Ca- 
tholic as  himfelf. 

The  fubfequent  courfe  of  his  life  received  its  direction  from 
his  friendfhip  and  connexions  with  this  prelate.  Fenelon 
had  been  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir-apparent, 
after  'Me  death  of  his  father  the  dauphin,  to  the  crown  of 
Ifdnct;  vet   neither  of  them  came  to   the  polTeflion  of  it. 
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being  furv'ived  by  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  fucceeded  hv  hi's 
gre-at  grajidfon,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  now  Lewis 
XV.  Ramfay,  having  been  firft  governor  to  the  duke  de 
Charteau-1  hicry  and  the  prince  de  Turenne,  was  made 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  ;  and  afterwards  fent  for 
to  Rome  bv  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  fly  led  there  James 
IIL  king  of  Great  Brij^Jn,  to  take  the  charge  ot  educating 
his  children.  He  went  accordingly  to  that  court  in  1724; 
but  the  intrigues  and  diffentions,  which  he  found  on  his  arri- 
val there,  gave  him  fo  much  uneafinefs,  that,  with  the  Pre- 
tender's leave,  he  prefently  returned  to  Paris.  Then  he  crofTed 
the  water  to  his  ov^n  country,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the 
diike  of  Argvle  and  Greenwich  ;  in  whofe  family  he  relided 
fome  years,  and  employed  his  leifure  there  in  writing  feveraj 
ingenious  pieces.  We  are  to!d.  that  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
the  degree  of  do£lor  of  law  conferred  on  him  at  Oxtbrd  ;  that 
)->e  ua.s  admitted  for  this  purpofe  of  St.  Mary  Hall  in  April, 
-  ,0 ;  and  that  he  was  prefented  to  his  degree  by  Dr.  King, 
i;u  crincip:;!  of  that  houfe.  After  his  return  to  France,  he 
re'"!de(i  iome  time  at  '^ontoife,  a  feat  of  the  prince  de  Turenne, 
duke  de  Bouillon;  with  whom  he  continued  in  the  poft  of 
:  'tendrmt  till  his  death.  -This  happened  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1743,  at  St.  Germain-en-Laie,  where  his  body  was  interred, 
but  his  heart  was  depofited  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Sacrament  at 
Paris. 

His  works  are,  i.  *'  Difcoursfur  le  Poeme  Epique  ;"  pre- 
fixed '•o  the  later  editions  of  Telem.achus..  2.  "  La  Vie  de 
Mi.  Fenelon."  3.  "  Efiai  fur  le  Gouvernment  Civil."  4. 
Le  Pfychometre,  ou  Reflexions  fur  les  diiferens  charaderes  de 
I'efprit,  par  un  Milord  Anglois."  Thele  are  rem.arks  upon 
lord  Shaftefbury's  Chara£teriftics.  5.  "  Les  Voyages  de  Cy- 
rus," in  Fiench  ;  and,  in  Englilh.  "  The  Travels  of  Cyrus." 
This  is  his  Chef  d'Oeuvre,  and  bath  gone  through  feveral 
cdinons  in  both  langu:tges.  6.  "  L'Hifloire  de  M.  de  Tu- 
renne, in  Frencli  and  i.figlifli."  7.  "  Several  fma'l  pieces  of 
poetrv,  in  tnglifli."  8.  "  Two  Letters  in  French,  to  M. 
Racine  the  fon,  upon  the  true  fentiments.of  Mr.  Pope,  in 
his  ElTay  on  Man."  Thefe  were  printed  after  his  deceafe,  in 
"  Les  Oeuvres  de  M.  Racine  le  fils,"  tom.  II.  1747.  In  the 
formei"  of  thefe,  he  calls  hoc'^t  gc-iie  J}i;,crf del,  "  a  fuperficial 
genius  ;"  and  has  Ihewn  by  this,  that,  whatever  ingenuity  and 
polite  literature  he  might  poffefs  (and  he  poflelTed  a  very  con- 
li.dtrable  portion  of  both),  he  was  not  qualified  in  any  degree 
to  judge  of  philofophers.  Two  poflhumous  works  of  his 
Wi.rc  alfo  printed  at  Glafgow.  9.  "A  plan  of  educaiionj'' 
and,   io-   "  Philofophical  Principles  of  natural    and  repeated 
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Religion,    explained   and  unfolded   in    a   geometrical   Order, 
174.9,*'  in  2  vols.  4to. 

RAMSAY  (Charles  Lewis*),  a  Scotch  gentleman.  He 
was  author  of  a  tradt  on  fhort-hand,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin, 
and  ddicnted  to  Louis  XIV.  It  was  tranflated  into  French, 
and  puHlifhcd  at  Paris  in  168  r. 

RAMSAY  (Allek).  He  was  born  at  Peebles,  1696; 
and  ferved  his  apprenticelhip  to  a  barber  in  Edinburgh.  In 
his  early  youth  he  addi(51:ed  himfelf  to  reading  during  his  lei- 
fure-hours ;  and  wrote  fe-eral  poeins  which  were  juflly 
efleemed  by  gentlemen  of  tafte  and  education.  But  his  capital 
work  was  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  firft  afted  at  Edinburgh, 
1719.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  mod  beautiful  palloral  comedy 
that  ever  was  adled  on  ^my  ftage  in  the  univerfe.  It  is  a  per- 
fe£t  imitation  of  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  and 
it  is  no  dillionour  to  the  ingenious  author  to  mention,  that, 
previous  to  its  firft  publication,  it  was  perufed  bv  Sir  Gilbert 
Eli'ot,  Sir  Wiiliani  Bennet,  Duncan  Forbes,  efq.  and  other 
learned  gentlemen.  A  fubfcription  was  fet  on  foot  for  the  au- 
thor :  and  he  opened  a  bookfeller's  (hop  in  Edinburgh,  which 
was  much  frequented.  In  his  advanced  years  lie  retired  to 
live  privately,  and  died,  1763,  aged  67.  His  poems  have  been 
printed  in  2  vols.  i2mo. ;  andhis  fongs  in  4  vols,  and  in  one 
voll 

RAMUS  (Peter),  a  moft  famous  profeflbr  of  France, 
was  born  iu  15:5,  in  a  village  of  Vermandois  in  Picardy. 
His  family  was  good,  but  had  fuffered  great  hardfhips  and 
injuries  from  trie  wars.  His  grandfather,  having  loft  all  liis 
pofTefiions,  was  obliged  to  turn  collier  for  a  livelihood.  His 
father  followed  hufbandry  ;  and  himfelf  was  not  happier  than 
his  father  and  grandfather,  his  life  being,  lays  Bayle,  the  fport 
of  fortune,  or  one  continued  viciffitude  of  good  and  ill 
fortune.  He  was  I'carcely  out  of  the  cradle,  when  he'was  twice 
attacked  with  the  plague.  At  eight  years  of  age,  a  thirft  after 
learning  prompted  him  to  goto  Paris-,  but  poverty  forced 
him  to  leave  that  city.  He  returned  to  it  asfoon  as  he  could  ; 
but,  being  unable  to  fupport  himfelf,  he  left  it  a  fecond  time  : 
yet  his  paffion  for  ftudy  was  fo  violent,  that,  notwithftanding 
his  ill  fortune  in  two  journeys,  he  ventured  upon  a  third. 
He  was  mamtained  there  fome  months  by  one  of  his  uncles; 
after  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  fervant  in  the  college  of 
Navarre.  He  fpentthe  day  in  waiting  upon  his  mafters,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  night  in  ftudy.  What  is  related  in  the 
firft  Scahgerana,  of  his  living  to  nineteen  without  learning 
to  read,  and  of  his  being  very  dull  and  ftupid,  is  not  credi- 
ble. 
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After  having  finlfhed  claflical  learning  and  rhetoric,  he 
■went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy,  which  took  him  up 
three  years  and  a  half  in  the  fchools.  The  thefis,  which  he 
made  for  his  mafter  of  arts  degree,  offended  all  the  world  i 
for  he  maintained  in  it,  that  "  all  which  Ariftotle  had  ad- 
vanced was  talfe  ;"  and  he  anfwered  extremelv  well  the  ob- 
jeftions  of  the  profeflbrs.  This  fuccefs  inclin.ed  hnn  to  exa- 
mine the  doclrine  of  Arirtotle  more  clofely,  and  to  combat  it 
vigoroufly  :  but  he  confined  himfelf  principally  to  his  Logic. 
The  two  firft  books  he  publifhed,  the  one  intituled  "  InlU- 
tutiones  Dialeclicae,"  the  other,  "  Ariftotelica^  Animadver- 
fiones,"  occafioned  great  difturbances  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris. 
T'lC  profcllors  there,  who  were  adorers  of  Anliotle,  ought 
to  have  refuted  Ramus's  books  by  writings  and  le£lures ;  but, 
inftead  of  confining  themfelves  within  the  jufl  bounds  of  aca- 
demical wars,  they  profecutcd  this  anti-peripatetic  before  the 
civil  magiftra'e,  as  a  man  who  was  going  to  fap  the  founda- 
tions of  religion.  Thev  railed  fuch  clamour?,  that  the  caufe 
waslcarried  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  but,  t'.e  moment 
they  perceived  it  would  be  examined  equitably,  and  according 
to  the  ulual  forms,  they  by  their  intrigues  took  it  from  that 
tribunal,  and  brought  it  before  the  king's  council ;  and 
Francis  I.  was  obliged  to  interfere  in  it.  '1  lie  king  ordered, 
that  Ramus,  and  Antonv  Govea  who  was  his  principal  ad- 
verfary,  fhould  chufe  two  judges  each,  to  pronounce  on  the 
controverfv,  after  chev  Hiould  have  ended  their  difputation  ; 
while  he  himfelf  appointed  a  deputy.  Ramus,  in  obedience  to 
the  king's  ordefi,  appeared  before  the  five  judges,  thouglj 
three  of  them  were  his  declared  enemies.  The  dilpute  laflcd 
two  dzi'%  ;  and  Govea  had  all  the  advantages  he  could  dcfire, 
Ramus's  books  being  prohibited  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  their  author  fentenced  not  to  teach  philofophy  any  longer. 
His  enemies  difcovered  a  mofl  furprifing  joy  on  tliat  account: 
they  made  a  greater  noife,  in  proportion,  than  the  proudeft 
princes  for  the  taking  of  a  confiderable  citv,  or  the  winning 
of  a  very  important  victory.  The  fentenre  of  the  three 
judges  was  publiHied  in  Latin  ard  French  in  all  the  rti'cets  of 
Paris,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  whither  it  could  be  fent. 
Plays  were  adted  with  gveat  pomp,  in  which  Ramus  was 
mocked  and  abuled  a  thoufand  ways,  in  the  midft  of  the  ap- 
plaufes  and  acclamations  of  the  Ariftotelians.  This  happened 
m  1543. 

The  year  after,  the  plague  made  great  havoc  in  Paris,  and 
forced  molt  of  the  fi:udents  in  the  College  of  Prele  to  quit  it; 
but  Ramus,  being  prevailed  upon  to  teach  i'l  if,  ioon  drew  to- 
gfcti.cr  a  great  number  of  auditors.  The  Sorbonne  attempted 
to  drive  him  fiom  that  college,  but  to  no  purpoie  ;   foi'  he  held 
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the  headship  of  that  houfe  by  arret  of  parliament.     Through 
the  patronage  and  prote£lion   of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  as 
obtained,  in  1547,  from  Henry  II.  the  hberty  of  fpeakin!^  and 
writing,  and  the   royal  profeirbrfliip  of  philosophy   and  elo- 
quence in  1 1^51.     The  parliament  of  Pat  is  had,  before  this, 
maintained  him  in  the  liberty  of  joining  philofophical  leOureS 
to  thofe  of  eloquence;  and  tliis  arret  or  decree  had  put  an  end 
to  feveral  profecutions.  which  R.amus  and  his  pupils  had   fuf- 
fered  :  for  they  had  beeii  profecuted  feveral  ways,  both  before 
the  univerfity-judges  and  the  civil  magiffcrates.     As  foon  as  he 
was  made  regius  profeflfor,  he  was  fired  with  a  new  zeal  for 
improving  the    fciences  ;  and    was   extremely    laborious    and 
adlive  on  this  occafion,  notwithftanding  the  hatred  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  were  never  at  reft.     He  bore  at  that  time  a  part  iia 
a  very  lingular  affair,  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  About 
1550,   the    royal    profelfors   corrected,  among    other  abufes^ 
that  which  had  crept   into  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin 
tongue.     Some  of  the  clergy  followed  this  regulation  ;  but 
the  Sorbonnifts  were  much  offended  at  it  a^  an  innovation, 
and  defended  the  old  pronunciation  with  great  zeal.     Things 
at  length  were  carried  fo  far,  that  a  minifter,  who  had  a  good 
living,  was  very  iil-rreated  by  them  ;  and  caufed  to  be  ejected 
from  his  benefice  for  having  pronounced   ^ifquis,  ^amquam^ 
accoiding  to  the  new  way,  inftead  oi KiJJns^  Kankarn^  according 
to  the  old.     The  minifter  applied  to   the  parliament  ;  and  the 
royal  profefTors  with  Ramus  among  them,  fearing  he  would 
fall  a  viftim  to  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  faculty  of  di- 
vines, for  prefuming  to  pronounce  the  Latin  tongue  accordinj^ 
to  their  regulations,  thought  it   incumbent  on  them  to  affift 
him.     Accordingly,  they  went  to  the  court  of  juftice  ;  and 
reprefented   in  fuch  ftrong  terms  the  indignity  of  the  profe- 
cution,   that  the  perfon  accufed  was  cleared,  and  every  body 
had  the  liberty  of  pronouncing  as  they  pleafed. 

Ramus  was  bred  up  in  the  Catholic  religion,  but  afterwards 
defertcd  it.  He  began  to  difcover  his  new  principles,  by  re- 
moving the  images  from  the  chapel  of  his  college  of  Prele. 
This  was  in  1552  ;  when  fuch  a  profecution  was  raifed 
againft  him  by  the  Rcligionifts,  as  w'ell  as  Ariftotelians,  that 
lie  was  not  only  diiven  out  of  his  profefforiliip,  but  obliijed  to 
conceal  himfelf.  For  that  purpofe,  he  went  with  the  kin^^'s 
leave  to  Fontainbleau  ;  where,  by  the  help  of  books  in  ths 
king's  library,  he  purfued  geometrical  and  aftronomical  fru- 
dies.  As  foon  as  his  enemies  knew  where  he  was,  he  found 
himfelf  no  where  fafe  :  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  go  and  con- 
ceal himfelf  in  feveral  other  places.  During  this  interval,  his 
excellent  and  curious  collection  of  books  in  the  college  of 
Piele  was   plundered  ;  but,  after  a   peace  wa^  concluded  in 
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1563,  between  Charles  IX.  and  the  Pi-otcftants,  he  again 
took  poffciriOn  of  his  employraent,  maintained  himfelf  in  it 
with  vigour,  and  was  particularly  zealous  in  promoting  the 
fludy  of  the  mathematics.  This  Jafted  till  the  fecond  civil 
war  in  1567,  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  Paris,  and  Ihelter 
himfelf  among  the  Huguenots,  in  whofe  army  he  was  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Denys.  Peace  having  been  concluded  fome 
months  after,  he  was  reftored  to  his  profeflbrfhip ;  but,  fore- 
feeing  that  the  war  v/ould  foon  break  out  again,  he  did  not 
care  to  venture  himfelf  in  a  frefli  florm,  and  therefore  ob- 
tained the  king's  leave  to  vifit  the  unlverfities  of  Germany. 
He  accordingly  undertook  this  journey  in  1568,  and  received 
vervsi'^at  honours  wherever  he  came.  He  returned  to  France, 
after  the  third  war  in  1571  ;  and  loll  his  life  miferably,  in  the 
maffacre  or  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572.  It  is'faid,  that  he 
was  concealed  in  a  cellar  during  the  tumult;  but  dragged 
thence  at  the  inftigation  of  fome  peripatetic  dodors  who  hated 
him.  He  gave  a  good  quantity  of  money  to  the  affaffins,  in 
order  to  procure  his  efcape,  but  in  vain  :  for,  after  wounding 
him  in  manv  places,  they  threw  him  out  of  a  window  ;  and, 
his  bowels  gulhing  out  in  the  fall,  fome  Ariftotelian  fcholars, 
encouraged  by  their  mailers,  fpread  them  about  the  flreets  ^ 
then  dragged  his  body  in  a  mofl  ignominious  manner,  and 
threw  it  into  the  Seine. 

He  was  a  great  orator,  a  man  of  univerfal  learning,  and 
endowed  with  very  fine  qualities.     He  was  free  from  avarice, 
fober,  temperate,  and  chafte.     His   temperance  was  very  ex- 
emplar)'.    He  contented  himfelf  with  only  boiled   meat,  and 
ate  but  little  at  dinner  :   he  drank  no  wine  for  twenty  years, 
and  Would  never  have  drunk  any,  if  the  phyficians  had  not 
prefcribed  it.     He  lay  upon  ftraw  ;  ufed  to  rife  very  early,  and 
to  ftudy  all  day  ;  and  led  a  fingle  life  v/ith  the  utmoll  purity. 
He  was  zealous  for  the  Proteftant   religion,   but  at  the  fame 
time  a  little  obftinate,  and  given  to  contradi(5lion.     The  Pro- 
teftant miniflers  did  not  love  him  much,  for  he  made  himfelf 
a  kind  of  head  of  a  party,  to  change  the  difcipline  of  the  Pro- 
teftant churches  ;  that  is,  he  was  for  introducing  a  democra- 
tical  government  in  the  church  ;  but  his  defign  was  traverfed 
and  defeated  in  a  national  fynod.     He  publilhed  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  ;  but  mathematics  were  chiefly  obliged  to  him. 
His  writing  was  fcarcely  legible,  and  gave  the  printers  prodigious 
trouble.     His   feft   tlourilhcd  pretty  much  for  fome  time :  it 
was  not  known  in  Spain  and  Italy,  made   iittle  progrefs   in 
France,  but  fpread  very  much  in  Scotland  and  England,  and 
Hill  mote  in  Germany  ;    as  appears  from  many  books,  which 
leverai  German  Ariftotelians  publilhed  againft  the  Ramilts. 
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P>.AiNDOLPH  (Thomas),  an  Englifh  poet,  was  the  fon 
of  a  Reward  to  Edward  lord  Zoucli  ;  and  born  in  Nortliamp- 
ton(hire  (Wood  fays,  at  Newnham  near  Daintrv  ;  Lang- 
bairie,  at  Houghton)  in  1605.  He  was  educated  at  Wefl- 
miniler-fchonl,  and  thence  elefted,  in  1623,  ^^  o"^  ^^  ^^^^ 
king's  fcholars  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  ;  of  which  he 
became  follow,  and  took  a  maftcr  of  arts  degree.  He  was 
accounted  one  of  the  moft  pregnant  wits  of  his  time,  and 
greath  admired  by  all  the  poets  and  men  of  parts.  He  was 
diitinguilhed  early  for  an  uncommon  force  of  genius ;  having, 
when  lie  was  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  written  "  The 
Hillory  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour,"  in  v?rfe.  Ben 
Jonfon  was  fo  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  that  he  adopted  him 
as  one  of  his  fons ;  on  v/hich  account  Randolph  wrote  a  gra- 
tulatory  poem  to  him,  which  is  printed  among  his  works. 
Like  a  true  poet,  Randolph  had  a  thorough  contempt  for 
wealth,  and  has  hearty  a  love  of  pleafure  ;  and  this  drew  him 
into  excefles,  which  made  his  life  very  fhort.  He  died  in  1634, 
when  he  had  not  completed  his  30th  year.  His  "  Mule's 
Looking-Glafs,"  a  comedy,  is  well  known  :  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  other  dramatic  performances,  which  vsrith  his  poems 
were  coUedled,  and  publifhed  in  one  volume,  by  his  brother 
Robert  Randolph  ;  the  fifth  edition  of  which,  with  feveral 
additions,  corre6led  and  amended,  was  printed  in  1664,  8vo. 
Robert  wms  alfo  a  good  poet,  as  appears  from  fevera!  copies" 
of  his  verfes  printed  in  various  books.  He  was  a  fludent  of 
Chriil-Church  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  1627  >  ^''^^  afterwards  became  vicar  of  Donnington 
in  Lincolnfhire,   where  he  died  in  167 1,  aged  about  60. 

RANDOLPH  (Thomas),  a  Kentifh  gentleman,  who  was 
made  ftudeot  of  Chrift-Church,  when  Henry  VIIL  turned  it 
into  a  cathedral;  and  principal  of  Bfoadgate-hall  in  T549,  being 
then  a  doClor  of  law.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he 
was  employed  in  feveral  embaffies  to  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ruffia  ;  and  not  only  knighted,  but  preferred  to  fome  conli- 
derable  places.  He  died  in  1590,  aged  60.  We  have  of  his, 
"  An  Account  of  his  Embalfage  to  the  Emperor  of  Ruffia, 
anno  1568^"  which  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  volume  c£ 
Hakluyt's  "  Voyages,  Lend.  1598,"  and,  "  Iriftru6lions 
given  to,  and  Notes  to  be  obferved  by,  certain  perfons,  for 
the  fearohing  of  the  fea  and  border  of  the  coall,  from  the  Ri- 
ver Pechora  to  the  Eaftward,  anno  1^88." 

RANTZAN  (JoslAs),  lord  of  Bredenbourgh,  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Danilh  army  in  the  reign  of  Fre-. 
deric  I.  and  Chriftian  III.  He  was  a  great  general  and  excel- 
lent flateiinan.  By  his  valour  and  fagacitv  he  fecuied  tije 
liberties  of  las   country  againft  all  the  eiForts  of  the  depof^l 
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tyrant  Chriftian  11.  He  alfo  deferves  a  place  in  this  volume, 
as  having  been  t'ne  chief  ii.'Ilrumeiit  in  eflablifliing  the  Pro- 
teflant  leligion  in  Deiiinark.     He  died  in  1565. 

RAPHaF-L,  an  illuflrious  painter  of  Italy,  was  born  at 
Urbin,  on  Good  Friday,  1483.  His  father  was  an  ordinary 
painter:  his  mailer,  Pietro  Perugino.  Having  a  penetrating 
underftanding,  as  well  as  a  fine  genius  for  painting,  he  foon 
perceived  that  the  perfe£Vion  of  his  art  was  not  confined  to 
Perugino's  capacity  ;  and  therefore  went  to  Siena,  in  order  to 
advance  himfelf.  Here  Pinturrichio  got  him  to  be  employed 
in  making  the  cartoons  for  the  piftures  of  the  library  ;  but 
he  had  fcarcely  finifhed  one,  before  he  was  tempted  to  remove 
to  Florence  by  the  great  noife  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
and  Michael  Angelo's  works  made  at  that  time.  As  foon  as 
he  had  confidered  the  manner  of  thofe  illuflrious  painters, 
he  refolved  to  aher  his  own,  which  he  had  learned  of  Peru- 
gino. His  pains  and  care  were  incredible ;  and  he  fucceeded 
accordingly.  He  formed  his  guflo  after  the  ancient  flatues 
and  bas  reliefs,  which  he  deligned  a  long  time  with  extreme 
application  ;  and,  befides  this,  he  hired  people  in  Greece  and 
Italy  to  defign  for  him  all  the  antique  pieces  that  could  be 
found.  Thus  he  raifed  himfelf  prefently  to  the  top  of  his 
profeflion.  By  the  general  confent  of  mankind,  he  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  the  prince  of  modern  painters,  and  is 
oftentimes  flyled  *'  The  Divine  Raphael;"  as  if,  for  the  ini- 
mitable graces  of  his  pencil,  and  for  the  excellence  of  his  ge- 
nius, he  had  fomething  more  than  human  in  his  compofition. 
"  He  furpafTed,"  fays  a  connoifTeur,  "  all  modern  painters, 
becaufe  he  poflefTed  more  of  the  excellent  parts  of  painting 
than  any  other ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  equalled  the  an- 
cients, excepting  that  he  deligned  not  naked  bodies  with  fo 
much  learning  as  Michael  Angelo  :  but  his  gufloof  defign  is 
purer,  and  much  better.  He  painted  not  with  fo  good,  fo 
full,  and  fo  graceful,  a  manner  as  Corregio;  nor  has  he  any 
thing  of  the  contraft  of  the  lights  and  fliadows,  or  fo  flrong 
and  free  a  colouring,  as  Titian :  but  he  had  without  compa- 
lifon  a  better  difpofition  in  his  pieces,  than  either  Titian, 
Corregio,  Michael  Angelo,  or  all  the  reft  of  the  fucceeding 
painters  to  our  days.  His  choice  of  attitudes,  of  heads,  of 
ornaments,  the  fuitabienefs  of  his  drapery,  his  manner  of  de- 
ligning,  his  varieties,  his  contrafts,  his  exprefTions,  were 
beautiful  in  perfe£lion;  but,  above  all,  be  pofTefTed  the  graces 
in  fo  advantageous  a  manner,  that  he  has  never  lince  been 
equalled  by  any  other." 

Raphael  was  not  only  the  beft  painter  in  the  world,  but 
perhaps  the  bell  architeft  alfo ;  he  was  at  leaft  fo  admirable  a 
one,  that  Leo  X.  charged  him  with  the  building  of  St.  Peter's 
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shurch  at  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  handfomefl  and  beft- 
tempered  men  living:  fo  that,  with  all  thefe  natural  and  ac- 
quired accomplifhments,  it  cannot  be  wondered,  that  he  was 
uot  only  beloved  in  the  highefl:  degree  by  the  popes  Julius  11. 
and  Leo  X.  at  home,  but  admired  and  courted  by  all  the 
princes  and  ftates  of  Europe.  He  lived  in  the  greateft  ftate 
and  fplendor  imaginable,  mofi:  of  tlie  eminent  mafl:ers  in  his 
time  being  ambitious  of  working  under  him  ;  and  he  never 
Went  out  without  a  crowd  of  artifts  and  others,  who  attended 
and  followed  him  purely  through  refpeft.  Cardinal  Bibiano 
offered  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  and  Raphael  engaged  liim- 
felf;  but,  Leo  X.  having  given  him  hopes  of  a  cardinal's 
hat,  he  niade  no  hafte  to  marry  her.  His  paflion  for  the 
fair  fex  deftroyed  him  in  the  flower  of  his  age:  for,  one  day, 
after  he  had  abandoned  himfelf  to  exceffive  venery,  he  was 
feized  with  a  fever;  and,  concealing  the  true  caufe  of  his  dif- 
temper  from  his  phyficians,  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  improperly 
treated,  and  fo  carried  off.  He  died  upon  his  birth-day  in 
1520.  Carninal  Bembo  wrote  his  epitaph,  which  is  to  be 
feen  upon  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  buried.     Here  are  two  lines  of  it : 

Ille  hie  eft  Raphael,  timuit  quo  fofpite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mo.i. 

Raphael  had  many  fcholars ;  but  Julio  Romano  was  his  fa- 
vourite, becaufe  he  did  him  moil  credit.  Pouffiii  ufed  to  fay 
of  Raphael,  that  "he  was  an  angel  compared  with  the  mo- 
dern painters,  but  an  afs  in  comparifon  of  the  ancients  :"  but 
all  fuch  fayings  are  extravagant  and  abfurd. 

RAFHELENGIUS  (Francis),  a  Fleming,  celebrated 
for  hisfkill  in  the  Oriental  languages,  ftudied  at  Paris,  whence 
he  was  driven  by  the  Civil  Wars  into  England,  where  he 
taught  Greek  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  for  a 
conliderable  time  corre6lor  of  the  piefs  to  the  famous  Chiifto-' 
phcr  Plantin,  whofe  daughter  he  married.  He  had  a  great 
hand  in  the  famous  Antwerp  bible,  publillied  in  the  origii)ai 
Hebrew  bv  Benedi6lus  Arius  Montanus,  with  an  inteiiineary 
verfion.  He  made  a  great  proficiency  in  the  Arabic,  and 
compofed  a  dictionary  in  that  language.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
lite  he  refidcd  at  Leyden,  where  the  Hebrew  profefiorlhip  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  curators  of  that  Univerfitv.  T'he 
many  notes  and  coireftions  which  he  fupplied  for  the  learned 
works  of  Plantin,  to  which  he  was  too  modeft  to  affix  his 
name,  were  lufEcient  to  have  tranfmitted  him  with  honour  to 
poilerity.     He  died  the  2odi  of  July,  1597. 
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RAPIN  (Nicolas),  bom  at  Poltou,  and  for  a  time  the 
favourite  of  liis  fovereign  Henry  III.;  but  being  difgufted 
with  the  furious  bigotry  of  the  leaguers  was  by  them  driven 
from  Paris.  Henry  the  Fourth  reftorcd  him  to  his  office  of 
grand  prevot;  but  his  great  age  induced  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  died  in  1609.  He  was  an  accom- 
plifhed  and  elegant  poet;  and  his  works  confifting  of  epi- 
grams, odes,  and  elegies,  were  publilhed  in  161O.  He  endea- 
voured to  banidi  rhime  from  French  verfe,  and  to  conftru£l  it 
on  the  models  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  fay  the 
authors  of  the  "  Diclionnaire  Hiftoriqne,  &c."  is  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  Frencli  language.  His  epigrams  are  par- 
ticularly elleemed.  He  left  this  epigram  on  himfelf  in  allution 
to  his  oiiice  of  grand  prevot,  as  well  as  Lo  his  literary  pur- 
fuits. 

Tandem  Rapinus  hie  qniefcit  ille,  qui 
Nunquam  quievit  ut  quies  efiet  bonis  ; 
Impune  nunc  g.alTentur  et  fur  et  latro 
Mufas  adfepulchrum  Gailicce  et  Latins  gemant, 

RAPIN  (Renatus"),  a  French  jefuit,  fam.ous  for  his  fkili 
in  ciaffical  learning,  was  born  at  Tours  in  1621,  and  entered 
into  the  fociety  at  eighteen.  He  taught  polite  literature  for 
nine  years :  he  made  it  his  particular  fludy,  and  Ihewed  by 
fome  Latin  produdions,  that  he  was  able  to  write  on  the  fineft 
fubjeds  wittr  great  art  and  eloquence.  He  excelled  in  Latin 
poetry,  and  publifhed  various  pieces  in  it:  the  principal  of 
which  was,  "  Hortorum  libri  quatuor ;"  a  work,  which  has 
been  much  admired  and  applauded.  It  was  firft  printed  at 
Paris  1665,  and  afterwards  re-printed  with  alterations  and 
corrections  by  the  author.  An  Englifh  verfion  of  it  was 
made  and  publiflied  at  London  in  1673,  8vo,  by  John 
Evelyn,  efq.  and  again,  in  1706,  by  Mr.  James  Gardiner  of 
Jefus-college  in  Cambridge.  All  his  Latin  poems,  conlifling 
of  odes,  epitaphs,  facred  eclogues,  and  thefe  four  books  upon 
Gardens,  were  collected  and  publilhed  at  Paris  1681,  in  2 
Yols.  i2mo.  He  applied  himfelf  afterwards  to  write  in 
French,  and  fucceeded  very  well  in  that  language.  He 
wrote  in  it  feveral  treatifes  upon  polite  literature,  and  upon 
pious  fubjedls,  which  met  with  a  good  reception  fiom  the 
public.  The  treatifes  on  polite  literature,  liaving  been  pub- 
liflied at  various  times,  were  coUedlcd  and  publifliied,  1684, 
in  2  vols.  4to,  at  Paris ;  and  at  Amllerdam,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
They  were  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Bafil  Kennet  and  others, 
and  publilhed  in  1705,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  of 
*'  The  Critical  Works  of  Monf.  Rapin."     Ihe  firft  volume 
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contains  a  comparifon  between  Demofthenes  and  Cicero  for 
eloquence,  Homer  and  Virgil  for  poetry,  Thucydidcs  and 
Livv  for  hiftory,  Plato  and  Aiiltotle  for  philofophy  :  the  fe- 
cond,  are  reflexions  on  eloquence,  on  Ariftotle's  poetry,  on 
hiflory,  on  pl^iiiofophy.  Rapin's  general  defign  in  this  work 
was,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  to  rellore  a  good  talle  among  the 
ingenious,  which  had  been  fomewhat  corrupted  by  a  fpirit  of 
profouifd  erudition,  that  had  reigned  in  the  precediiig  age: 
and  indeed  he  was  not  altogether  unqualiiaed  for  the  attempt ; 
for  he  is  a  writer,  as  Bayle  obierves,  who  feems  to  have  had 
more  good  taite  and  delicacy  than  depth  of  erudition.  He 
was  not,  however,  wanting  in  learning;  and,  though  many 
things  are  loofely  faid  by  him,  and  fome  that  may  deferve 
critical  animadverfion,  yet  this  work  abounds  with  excellent 
matcT-Jals,  and  upon  the  whole  is  both  ufeful  and  entertain- 
ing. 

He  died  at  Paris  in  1687  ;  and  his  elogium,  written  by  fa- 
ther Bouhours,  was  publiflied  foon  after.  He  is  there  re- 
prefented,  and  there  is  reafon  to  think  delervedly,  as  poUeiTed 
of  the  fineft  qualities  that  can  adorn  a  man  of  probity  and  a 
good  Chriftian.  We  find  there,  among  other  particulars, 
that  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  fociety  made  him  undertake, 
above  twenty  years  before,  an  Hiflory  of  Janfenifin.  He 
was  a  dangerous  adverfary  of  that  party,'  and  attacked  them 
on  their  weakeft  fide  in  a  Latin  work,  publiflied  in  1658, 
under  the  title  of,  *'  DifTertatio  de  nova  doclrina,  feu  Evan-' 
gelium  Janfeniftarum."  He  had  a  great  quarrel  with  father 
VavafTor,  who  wrote  againfl  his  "  Retledions  on  Ariftotle's 
Poetics,"  yet  pretended  to  be  ignorant,  as  there  v;as  no  nam.e 
to  them,  that  Rapin  was  the  author.  Rapin  had  faid,  in 
thofe  Refledions^  that  "  it  is  fo  imufual  a  thing  for  an  author 
to  write  good  epigrams,  that  any  perfcn  may  be  fatisfied  with 
making  a  few  in  his  whole  life."  Now,  favs  Menage,  who 
■  relates  this  anecdote,  "  as  VavafTor  had  written  two  large 
books  of  epigrams,  he  was  not  pleafed  with  Rapin  for  this 
faying;  and  this  prompted  him  to  write  againfl  that  father : 
I  had  this,"  adds  Menage,  "  from  himfelf." 

RAPIN  DE  Thoyras  (PAUi.de),  an  eminent  hiftorio- 
grapher  an4  Frenchman,  was  born  at  Caflres  in  Languedoc 
in  1 66 1.  His  family  was  originally  from  Savoy,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  removed  into  France  upon  embracing  the  Pro- 
teflant  religion.  Philibert  de  P^apin,  "his  great  grandfather, 
fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  Proteflantifm  ;  which  expofei 
him  fo  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  catholics,  and 
particularly  to  that  of  the  parHament  of  'i'ouloufe,  that  his 
head  was  llruck  off  in  1568  by  a  fcnrence  of  theirs,  at  the 
>ery  time  tiiat  he  came  by  the  king's  order  to  have  the  treaty 
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of  peace  regiftered  there.  Farlier  Daniel  indeed  paffes  over* 
this  fact  in  filcnce  ;  and  his  reajbn  is  fuppofed  to  have  been, 
that  he  might  make  tht  more  odious  the  diftnrbanccs  raifed 
by  the  Huguenots  afterwards  in  the  country  about  Touloufe  : 
whereas  what  they  did  was  in  revenge  for  Philibert's  death, 
as  appeared  from  the  foldieis  writing  with  coals,  on  the  ruins 
ot  the  houfes  they  had  burned,  "  Vengeance  for  Rapin's 
death."  James  de  Rapin,  lord  of  Thoyras,  was  our  author's 
father.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was 
an  advocate  in  the  chamber  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  above  fifty 
years.  Thefe  chambers  were  courts  of  judicature  erefted  ia 
ieveral  towns  of  France,  in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots;  the 
judges  whereof  were  half  of  the  Reformed,  and  half  of  the 
Roman  catholic,  religion.  Jane  de  PeliiTon,  his  wife,  was 
daughter  to  a  counlellor  of  the  chamber  of  Caftrcs,  and  fifier 
to  George  and  Paul  PelifTon  ;  which  lady,  after  having  been 
confined  a  good  while  to  a  convent,  was  at  lafl  fent  by  die 
king's  order  to  Geneva,  where  fhe  died  in  1705. 

Our  Rapin  was  their  youngelT:  fon.  He  was  educated  at 
firfl  under  a  tutor  in  his  father's  houfe,  afterwards  fent  to 
Puylauiens,  and  thence  to  Saumur.  In  1679,  ^^^  returned  to 
his  father,  with  a  dcfign  to  apply  himfelf  ciofely  to  the  Jaw: 
but,  before  he  had  made  any  great  progrefs,  he  was  obliged, 
with  other  young  gentlemen,  to  commence  advocate,  upon 
report  of  an  edi£t  foon  after  publiflied,  in  which  it  was  or- 
dered, that  no  man  (hould  have  a  do6lor's  degree  without 
having  Itudied  five  years  in  fome  univerfity.  The  fame  vear 
the  chamber  of  the  edidt  was  fupprefTed,  which  obliged  Ra- 
pin's  family  to  remove  to  Touloufe  :  and  the  ftate  of  the  Re- 
formed growing  every  day  worfe,  with  his  father's  leave  he 
quitted  the  profeffion  of  advocate  for  that  of  arms.  He  had 
before  given  proofs  of  a  military  difpofition  :  for  he  had 
fought  a  duel  or  two,  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  very 
gallantly.  His  father  at  firft  did  not  grant  his  requefl,  but 
gave  him  luch  an  anfwer,  as  ferved  to  prolong  the  time. 
However,  he  pleaded  one  caufe,  and  one  only  ;  and  then  ap- 
plied himfelf  heartily  to  mathematics  and  mufic,  in  both 
which  he  became  a  good  proficient. 

In  1685,  his  father  died  ;  and  two  months  after,  the  edift 
of  Nantes  being  revoked,  Rapin  with  his  mother  and  brothers 
retired  to  a  country-houfe  ;  and,  as  the  perfecution  in  a  fliort 
time  was  carried  to  the  greatefl  height,  he  and  his  youngeft 
brother,  in  1686,  departed  for  England.  He  was  not  long  in 
London,  before  he  was  vifited  by  a  French  abbe  of  diftin- 
guifhed  quality  ;  a  friend  of  Peliflbn,  who  introduced  him  to 
Barrillon  the  French  ambalTador-  Thefe  gentlemen  perfuaded 
him  to  go  to  court,  alTuring  him  of  a  favourable  reception 
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from  the  kinej ;  but  he  declined  this  honour,  not  knowing 
^vhat  the  coiiicquences  miglit  be  in  tiiat  very  critical  ftate  of 
affairs.  His  iituacion  indeed  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  him  : 
for  he  was  perperually  prefled,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  religion, 
by  the  French  Cathol.cs  then  in  London  ;  and  efpecially  by 
the  abhe,  who,  though  he  treated  him  with  the  utmofl  com- 
plaifance,  alwavs  turned  the  dilcourfe  to  controverfy.  Ha- 
ving no  hopes  of  anv  fettiement  in  England  at  that  time,  his 
flav  there  was  hut  Ihort:  iie  went  owr  to  Holland,  and  lifted 
himfelf  in  a  company  of  Frencli  volunteers,  that  was  at 
Utrecht  under  the  command  of  Mr  Rapin,  his  coufin-ger- 
man.  Peliflbn,  the  fame  year,  publifhed  his  '*  Reflexions 
on  the  difference  of  Religions,"  which  he  fent  to  his  nephew 
Rapin,  with  a  ftrift  charge  to  give  him  his  opinion  impartially 
of  the  work  :  and  this  was  accordingly  done,  although  no- 
thing of  this  kind  was  found  among  his  papers.  He  did  not 
quif  his  comp:.ny,  till  he  follovv-ed  the  prince  of  Orange  into 
England;  where,  in  1689,  he  was  made  an  enfign.  and  went 
to  Iieland  with  that  commifiion.  He  diilinguilhed  himfelf 
fo  at  tlie  fiege  of  Carrlck-fergus,  that  he  was  the  fame  year 
promoied  to  a  lieutenancy.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  ;  and,  at  the  fiege  of  Limerick,  was  fhot  through 
the  Ihoulder  with  a  niuiket-bali.  This  wo'.md,  which  was 
cured  very  flowlv,  proved  very  detrimental  to  his  intereft; 
for  it  prevented  him  from  attending  general  Douglas  into 
Flanders,  who  was  very  defirous  of  having  him,  and  could 
have  done  him  conliderable  lervice  :  however,  he  had  a  com- 
pany given  him. 

He  continued  in  Ireland  till  the  end  of  1693  ;  when  he 
was  ordered  for  England  without  any  reafon  afligned :  but  a 
letter  informed  hirn,  th:it  he  was  to  be  governor  to  the  earl  of 
Porti.ind's  fon.  Having  never  had  any  thoughts  of  this  na- 
ture, he  could  not  ima^^ine  to  whom  he  owed  the  recommeU' 
dation,  but  at  hift  found  it  to  be  lord  Galway.  He  imme- 
diately v.ent  to  London,  and  entered  upon  this  charge  ;  but 
quitted  all  hopes  of  thofe  preferments  in  the  army,  which  fe- 
veral  of  his  fellow-officcrs  loon  after  attained.  All  the  fa- 
vour ihewn  him  was,  that  he  had  leave  to  refign  his  com- 
miffion  to  his  younger  brother,  who  died  in  1719,  after  ha- 
ving been  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  a  regiment  of  Englifh 
dragoons  Indeed  the  king  gave  him  a  penfion  of  jool.  per 
annum,  "  till  fuch  time  as  he  Ihould  provide  for  him  better;" 
which  time  never  came  :  io  he  enjoyed  this  penfion  during 
the  king's  life,  after  wSiich  it  was  taken  from  him,  and  a  poft_ 
pi  fmall  value  given  him  in  its  flead. 

While  the  earl  ot  Portland  was  ambaifador  in  France,    Ra- 
pin was  obliged  to  be  fomc:imcs  in  that  kingdom,  fometimes 
.'.V  %  in 
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in  England,  and  often  in  Holland:  but  at  length  he  fettled  at 
the  Hague,  where  the  younp:  lord  Portland  was  learning  his 
exercifes.  While  he  refided  here  in  1699,  he  married:  but 
this  marriage  neither  abated  his  care  of  his  pupil,  ncr  hin- 
dered him  from  accompanying  him  in  his  travels.  They  be- 
gan with  a  tour  through  Germanv,  where  they  made  fome 
ftay  at. Vienna;  hence  went  into  Italy  by  the  way  of  Tirol, 
where  the  marefcha!  de  Villeroy,  at  that  time  prifoner,  gave 
Rapin  a  letter  for  the  cardinal  d'Etrees,  when  at  Venice. 
Their  travels  being  finifhed,  which  put  an  end  to  his  em- 
ployment, he  leturned  to  his  family  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
continued  fome  years  ;  but,  as  he  found  it  increafe,  he  re- 
folved  to  remove  to  fome  cheap  country  ;  and  accordingly  re- 
tired, in  1707,  to  Wezel,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  employed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
■writing  the  "  Hiftory  of  England."  Though  his  conftitu- 
tion  was  ftrong,  yet  feventeen  years  c^pplication  (for  fo  long 
he  was  in  compofmg  this  hiftory)  entirely  ruined  it.  About 
three  years  before  his  doa  a,  he  found  himfelfexhaufted,  and 
often  felt  great  pains  in  his  ftomach  :  and  at  length  a  fever, 
with  an  opprellion  in  his  breaft,  carried  him  off,  after  a  week's 
illnefs,  in  1725-  He  left  one  fon  and  fix  daughters.  He 
was  naturally  of' a  ferious  temper,  although  no  enemy  to 
mirth:  he  loved  mufic,  and  was  fl^illed,  as  we  have  faid,  in 
mathematics,  efpecially  in  the  art  of  fortification.  He  was 
mailer  of  the  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  Englifh,  languages:  and 
had  alfo  a  verv  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  fpent  all  his  leifure-hours  in  reading,  and  converfiiig  with 
fuch  as  led  a  regular  life,  and  loved  to  reafon  and  refledl:  on 
things. 

He  lived  to  publifli  the  eighth  volume  of  hii^ory  which 
ends  with  the  death  of  Charles  L-  The  two  remaining  vo- 
lumes, which  bring  the  hiftory  down  to  the  proclamation  ©f 
William  and  Maiy,  came  our  in  1724.  They  were  printed 
at  the  Hague  in  4to.  and  have  twice  been  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifh  ;  by  the  Rev.  Nicolas  Tindal,  M.  A.  firft  in  8vo,  then 
in  folio  ;  and  by  John  Kelly  of  the  Inner  Temple,  efq.  in  2 
vols,  folio,  Tindal  has  given  a  Continuation  of  Rnpin's 
hirtory  to  I760,  and  added  ufeful  notes  to  the  whole.  When 
Pvapin  firft  let  about  this  work,  he  did  not-  think  of  writing  a 
complete  hiftory  of  England  :  but  curiofity  and  much  leifuielcd 
him  on  from  one  ftep  to  another,  till  he  came  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  II ;  and  then,  when  he  v/as  upon  the  point  of  flopping, 
an  unexpe61:ed  alBfiance  came  forth,  which  not  only  induced 
him  to  continue  his  hiftory,  but  to  do  it  in  a  more  full  snci 
particular  manner  than  at  firft  he  intended.  This  was  Ry- 
mer's  "  Colledtion  of  Public  A<^s,"  which  began  to  be  pub- 
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liihed  at  the  expence  ef  the  government  about  1706.  In 
1708,  fix  vohimes  in  folio  were  completed,  which  Vvere 
afterwards  increnfed  to  feventeen,  and  then  to  twenty.  Lord 
Hahfax,  a  great  promoter  of  this  noble  work,  fent  the  vo- 
lumes, as  they  came  out,  to  John  Le  Clerc  ;  who  generoufly 
lent  them  our  author  as  long  as  he  had  occafion  for  them. 
That  he  did  a£luallv  ufe  this  coileclion,  appears  from  the 
pains  he  took  to  abridge  the  whole  feventeen  volumes,  except 
the  fiifl,  which  was  done  by  Le  Clerc  :  in  which  abridgement 
we  have  all  the  important  acls  pointed  out,  a  well-connedted 
feries  of  events  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  ufe  to  be  made 
of  them  in  clearing  up  the  hillory  of  England.  This  Abftraft 
lies  fcattejed  up  and  down  in  the  feveral  volumes  of  Le 
Clerc's  "  BiWiorhtque  Choifie  ;"  and  has  tlience  been  tran- 
flated  and  publilhed  in  Englifh.  Rapin  alfo,  to  let  us  fee 
what  a  thorough  knowledge  he  had  of  our  parties  and  fa£lions 
in  England,  published  in  17 17  a  little  treatife,  intituled,  "  A 
Didertation  on  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  ;"  which  is  fub- 
joined  to  his  hillory,  and  has  iikewife  been  tranflated  and  pub- 
lillied  in  Engli(h. 

Voltaire  has  obfervcd,  that  "  England  is  indebted  to  Ra- 
pin for  the  befl  hiftory  of  itfelf  which  has  yet  appeared;  and 
the  only  impartial  one  of  a  nation,  wherein  few  write  without 
being  a£luated  by  the  fpirit  of  party."  It  was  eafy  to  exceed 
all  the  hiftorians  before  him  ;  fince,  befides  the  advantages  in 
common  with  them,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  the  pro- 
pereft  ufe  of,  he  was  fuopHed  with  a  new  and  rich  fund  of 
materials  from  Rymei's  "  Foedera."  Neverthelefs,  his  fpirit 
of  moderation  has  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  intolerant 
party ;  and  the  rnen  of  wit  and  vivacity  are  apt  to  complain 
of  him,  for  being  fometiraes  rather  tedious  and  dull. 

RASTAL  (John),  a  noted  Englifh  printer,  was  a  good 
mathematician.  He  wrote  a  defcription  of  Europe,-  Afia, 
and  Africa,  in  the  form  of  a  drama.  He  was  author  alfo  of 
a  -book  of  the  "  Terms  of  the  Law,"  and  an  "  Index  to 
Fitzherbert."     He  died  in  1536. 

RASTAL  (William),  his  fon  was  a  famous  lawyer, 
and  one  of  the  Jullices  of  the  King's- Bench.  He  publilhed 
an  Abridgement  of  the  Statutes  oi  England. 

RAVENNAS  (Agnellus,  or  Adreas)  was  born  at  Ra- 
venna about  805,  "and  wrote  the  lives  of  the  bifhops  of  that 
city  in  8cg.  He  was  firft  Abbot,  though  not  a  monk,  of  a 
raonaftery  in  Ravenna  called  S.  Mariae  ad  Blachernas,  and  af- 
terwards of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  fame  city,  but  was  turned 
out  bv  Pope  Gregory  IV.  as  he  himfelf  writes  in  the  lite  of 
Felix  the  XXXVllIth.  archbifhop  of  Ravenna.  Ke  begins 
■ivith  St.  A.polhnary,  who  was  the  firll,  and   orJained  bilhop 
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in  the  year  50,  and  continues  the  fuccefTion  down  to  Gregorv, 
■who  governed  the  church  of  Ravenna  in  839.  This  work  is 
full  of  barbarifms  and  folecifms,  and  it  is  a  hard  mutter  in  fe- 
veral  paflages  to  find  his  meaning.  It  is  even  faid  that  his 
materials  are  not  always  authentic  documents  at  hand.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

RAWLEGH  (Sir  Walter),  or,  as  he  himfelf  fpelt  his 
name,  Ralegh,  an  illufuious  Englifliman,  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonlhire,  and  was  the  Ion  of 
Walter  Ralegh,  efq.  of  Fardel,  near  Plymouth,  by  a  third 
wife.  Mr.  Ralegh,  upon  his  lafl  marriage,  had  retired  to  a 
farm  called  Hayes,  in  the  parifti  of  Budley  ;  and  theie  Sir 
Walter  was  born  in  1552.  After  a  proper  education  at  fchool, 
he  was  fent  to  Oriel-college  in  Oxford  about  1568,  \vhere  he 
foon  difiinguiflied  himfelf  by  great  force  of  natural  parts,  and 
an  uncommon  progrefs  in  academical  learning  ;  but,  ambition 
prompting  him  to  purfue  the  road  to  fame  in  an  a£tive  life, 
lie  made  a  fhort  ftay  only  at  Oxford.  Queen  Elizabeth  fend- 
incr  forces  to  afhil  the  perfecuted  Proteflants  of  France  in  1569, 
Sir  Walter  went  among  them  a  gentleman  volunteer ;  and 
Y.'as  engaged  for  fome  years  doubtlefs  in  military  affairs,  of 
which  however  we  do  not  know  the  particulars.  Jn  1576,  we 
find  him  in  London,  and  exercifing  his  poetical  talents ;  for 
we  have  of  his  a  commendatory  poem  prefixed  among  others 
to  a  fatire,  called  *'  The  Steel  Glafs,"  publifhed  this  year  by 
George  Gafcoigne,  a  poet  of  thofe  times.  He  refided  in  the 
Middle-Temple,  but  with  no  view  of  ftudying  the  law  ;  for 
he  declared  expreflly  at  his  trial,  that  he  had  never  fludied  it. 
On  the  contrary,  his  mind  was  (till  bent  on  military  glory  ; 
and  he  had  opportunities  enough  of  indulging  his  ruling  paf- 
fion.  He  went  in  i';78  to  the  Netherlands,  with  the  forces 
which  were  fent  agai nil  the  Spaniards.  In  1579,  when  Sir 
Humphry  Gilbert,  who  was  his  brother  by  his  mother's  fide, 
had  obtained  a  patent  of  the  queen,  to  plant  and  inhabit  fome 
northern  parts  of  America,  he  engaged  in  that  adventure  ;  but 
returned  foon  after,  the  attempt  proving  unfuccefsful.  In 
1580,  he  was  a  captain  in  the  wars  of  Ireland-;  and,  the  year 
after,  one  of  the  ccmmifiioners  for  the  government  of  Munfler 
in  the  abfence  of  the  earl  of  Ormond. 

At  his  return  home,  he  was  introduced  to  court ;  and,  as 
Fuller  relates,  upon  the  following  occafiOR.  Her  majefty, 
taking  the  air  in  a  walk,  flopped  at  a  fplalhy  place,  in  doubt 
whether  to  go  on  ;  when  Ralegh,  drefled  in  a  gay  and  genteel 
Ijabit  of  thofe  times,  immediately  cafl  off  and  fpread  his  new 
plulh  cloak  on  the  ground  ;  on  which  her  majefty  gently 
treading,  was  conducled  over  clean  and  dry.  Tlie  truth  is, 
Jialegh  always  made  a  very  elegant  appearance,  as  well  in  the 
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rplendor  of  attire,  as  the  politenefs  of  addrefs  ;  having  a  good 
prefence,  in  a  handfome  and  well- compacted  perfon ;  a 
flrong  natural  wit,  and  a  better  judgement ;  with  a  bold  and 
plaufible  tongue,  wherebv  he  could  fet  out  his  parts  to  the 
bell  advantage:  and,  thefe  being  all  very  engaging  advocates 
for  royal  favour,  efpecially  in  a  female  fovereign,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  advanced  apace  in  it.  In  1583,  he  fet  out 
with  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  in  his  expedition  to  Newfound- 
land ;  but  within  a  few  days  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ply- 
mouth, his  Ihip's  company  being  feized  with  an  infectious 
diflemper :  and  Gilbert  was  drowned  in  coming  home,  after 
he  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  that  country.  Thefe  expeditions^ 
however,  being  things  that  Rawlegh  had  a  ftrong  palTion  for, 
nothing  difcouraged  him  ;  in  1 5 14,  obtaining  letters  patent 
for  difcovering  unlcnown  countries,  he  fet  fail  to  America, 
and  difcovered  tiie  country  of  Wigandacoa,  which  queen 
Elizabeth  changed  into  that  of  Virginia. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  elefted  membec  of  parliament  for 
Devonfhire,  and  foon  after  knighted.  In  1585,  he  appears 
feveral  ways  engaged  in  the  laudable  improvements  of  navi- 
gation :  for,  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  the  feilowfliip  for 
the  difcovery  of  the  Norih-weft  palTage.  The  fame  year,  he 
fent  his  own  fleet  upon  a  fecond  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  then 
upon  a  third.  V/e  muft  not  forget,  that  it  was  this  colony  in 
Virginia  which  firft  brought  tobacco  to  England  ;  and  that  it 
was  he  himfclf  who  firft  brought  this  herb  in  requeft  among 
■Qs.  Qiieen  Elizabeth  was  not  backward  in  promoting  the 
advantages  which  were  promifed  by  the  trafSc  of  this  herb  j 
but  her  fuccciror  Jiiues  I.  held  it  in  fuch  abomination,  that 
he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  explode  the  u^c  of  it. 
About  the  fame  time,  our  knight  was  made  fenefchal  of 
Cornwall,  and.  lord  warden  of  the  Stannaries.  In  efFeft,  he 
was  now  grown  fuch  a  favourite  with  the  queen,  that  they 
who  had  at  iirft  been  his  friends  at  court  began  to  be  alarmed ; 
and,  to  prevent  iheir  own  fupplantation,  refolved  to  proje6t 
his.  This,  however,  was  little  regarded  by  him  ;  and  he 
conftantly  attended  bis  public  charge  and  employments,  whe- 
ther in  town  or  country,  as  occafions  required.  Accordingly, 
we  find  liim,  1586,  in  parliament;  where,  among  other 
weighty  concerns,  the  fate  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  de- 
termined, in  which  he  probably  corxur.-ed.  But  the  flream 
of  his  afFedion  ran  towards  Virginia;  and,  in  1587,  he  fent 
three  fhips  upon  a  fourth  voyage  thither.  In  1588,  he  fent 
another  tieet  upon  a  fifth  voyage  to  Virginia  ;  and  the  fame 
year  did  grest  fervice  in  deftroying  the  Spanilh  Armada,  fent 
to  invade  England.  He  thought  proper  now  to  make  an  af- 
lignment  to  divers  gemlemen  and  merchants  of  London,  for 
Vol.  XIII.  C  ■  conti- 
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continuing  the  plantation  of  Virginia  to  Engliflimen.  This 
affignment  is  dated  March  7,   1588-9. 

April  1489,  he  accompanied  Don  Antonio,  the  expelled 
king  of  Portugal,  then  in  London,  to  his  dominions,  when 
an  armament  was  fent  to  reftore  him  ;  and.  in  his  return  to 
England  the  fame  year,  touched  upon  Ireland,  where  he  vr- 
fited  Spenfer  the  poet,  \^hom  he  brought  to  England,  intro- 
duced into  the  queen's  favour,  and  encouraged  by  his  own 
patronage,  himfelf  being  no  inconfiderable  poet.  Spenfer  has 
defcribed  the  circumll:ances  of  Sir  Walter's  vifit  to  him  in  a 
Paftoral,  which  about  two  years  after  he  dedicated  to  him, 
'and  intituled  "  Colin.  Clout's  come  home  again."  In  1592, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  an  expedition  againft  the  Spa- 
niards at  Panama.  We  find  him  foon  after  this  very  adlivc 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  he  made  a  diftinguilhed 
figure,  as  appears  from  feveral  of  his  printed  fpeeches.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  was  no  great  favourite  with  the  people; 
and  fomcwhat  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  principles,  which  were  not  thought  very  orthodoA,  but 
becaufe  he  poflefied  fome  lands  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Church.  His  enemies,  knowing  this,  ventured  to  attack 
him;  and,  in  1593,  he  was  afperfed  with  Atheifm,  in  a  libel 
againft  feveral  miniileis  of  Hate,  printed  at  Lyons  with  this 
title,  "  Elizabethan  Reginae  Anglu-e  Ediftum,  promulgatum 
Londini,  Nov.  29,  1591;  &  Andr.  Philopatris  ad  idem  re- 
fponfio."  In  this  piece  the  writer,  who  w-as  the  jefuit  Par- 
fons,  inveighs  agai:ilt  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  *'  School  of 
Atheifm  ;"  infinuating,  that  Jie  was  not  content  with  being  a 
difciple,  but  had  fet  up  for  a  doftor  in  his  faculty.  Ofborn 
accounts  for  this  afperiion  thus :  *'  Rawlegh,"  fays  he,  "  was 
the  firfl:,  as  I  have  heard,  who  ventured  to  tack  about,  and 
lail  aloof  from  the  beaten  track  of  tbe  fchools ;  -and  who,  upon 
the  difcovery  of  fo  apparent  an  error  as  a  torrid  zone,  in- 
tended to  proceed  in  an  inquifition  after  more  folid  truths ; 
till  the  mediation  of  fome,  whofe  livelihood  lay  in  hammering 
Ihrines  for  this  fuperannuated  fludy,  pofleiTcd  queen  Elizabeth, 
that  fuch  a  doftrinc  was  againft  ("tocI  no  lefs  than  her  father's 
honour,  whofe  faith,  if  he  owned  anv,  was  grounded  upon 
fchool-divinity.  Whereupon  Ihe  chid  him,  who  was,  by  his 
own  confeffion,  ever  after  branded  vvith  the  title  of  Atheift» 
though  a  known  aflertcr  of  God  and  providence."  That  he 
was  fuch  an  aftertor,  has  been  univerfally  allowed;  yet  Wood 
not  only  comes  into  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  prin- 
ciples, but  pretends  to  tell  us  from  whom  he  imbibed  them. 

About  the  fame  time,  1593,  Rawlegh  had  an  amour  widi 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  Ehzabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicolas 
Throgmorton,  an  able  ftatdman  and  ambafTador ;  and  won 
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her  heart,  even  to  the  lafi:  favour.  This  oifending  the  queen 
terriblv,  Rawlegh  was  confined  for  feveral  months;  and,  when 
fet  at  liberty,  forbidden  the  court.  However,  he  afterwards 
made  the  moft  honourable  reparation  he  could,  by  marrying 
the  obieft  of  his  affeftion  ;  and  he  ahvays  hved  with  her  in 
the  flrifteft  conjugal  harmony.  While  he  lay  under  tliis  dif- 
grace  at  court,  he  projefted  the  difcovery  and  conquell  of  the 
large,  rich,  and  beautiful,  empne  of  Guiana  in  South  Ame- 
rica ;  and,  fending  flrft  an  old  experienced  ofhcer  to  take  cer- 
tain informations  concerning  it,  he  went  thither  himfelf  in 
1595,  deftroyed  the  city  of  San  Jofeph,  and  took  the  Spanifh 
governor.  Upon  his  return,  he  wrote  a  difcourfc  of  his  dif- 
coveries  in  Guiana,  which  was  printed  in  I5q5,  4to,  and  af- 
terwards inferted  in  the  third  volume  of  Hakhivt's  voyages. 
.  The  fame  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chief  command- 
ers in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  ;  and  was  afterwards  rear-admi- 
ral in  the  ifland  voyages.  He  had  a  great  Hiare  in  defeatincy 
the  trealonahle  defiL;n3  of  the  earl  of  Effex,  with  whom  he 
had  long  been  at  variance  ;  and  lived  in  full  happinefs  and  Iio- 
nour  during  queen  Elizabeth's  reign:  but  his  fun  fet  at  her 
death,  which  happened  March  24,    i6o2--3. 

Upon  tlie  accelhon  of  king  James,  he  loft  his  intereft  at 
couit;  was  ftripped  of  his  preferments;  and  even  accufed 
tried,  and  condemned  for  high  treafon,  Various  caufes  have 
been  aihgned  for  this  ftrange  revcrfe  of  fortune.  In  the  fiiil: 
place,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  earl  of  ElTex  infufed  pre- 
judices againft  him  into  king  James  ;  and,  after  tlie  earl's 
death,  there  were  circumllances  implying,  that  fecretarv 
Cecil  did  the  like.  For,  though  Cecil  and  Rawlegh  joined 
againft  Effex,  yet,  when  he  was  overthrown,  they  divided. 
Thus,  when  king  Janus  came  to  England,  Sir  Walter  pre- 
fented  to  him  a  memorial,  wherein  lie  reflected  upon  Cecil  in 
the  affair  of  ElTex  ;  and,  vindicatirig  himfelf,  threw  the  whole 
blame  upon  the  other.  He  farther  laid  open,  at  the  end  of  it, 
the  conduft  of  Cecil  concering  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  his  ma- 
jefty's  mother;  and  charged  the  death  of  that  unfortunate 
princefs  on  him ;  which,  however,  had  no  eirect  upoa  the 
king,  and  only  irrigated  Cecil  the  mere  againft  Rawlegh.  But, 
what  feems  alone  fufficient  to  have  incenfed  the  kino-  againft 
Ralegh  was,  his  joining  with  that  party  of  Englifhracn,  %ho, 
in  regard  to  the  inveterate  feuds  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, deiired  the  king  might  be  obliged  to  articles,  in  relation 
to  his  own  countrymen.  However,  we  are  told,  that  the 
king  received  him  for  fome  weeks  with  great  kindnefs;  but  it 
could  only  be  for  fome  weeks  :  for,  July  6,  1 603,  he  was 
examined  hcfoie  the  lords  of  the  council  at  Vv^eftmiiifter,  and 
returned  tr.eiice  a  private  prifoner  to  his  own  houie.  He  was 
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Jndifted  at  Staines,  September  21,  and  not  long  after  committed 
to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  whence  he  was  carried  to  Win- 
chefter,  tried  there,  November  17,  and  condemned  to  die. 
That  there  was  fomething  of  a  treafonable  confpiracy  againft 
the  king  was  generally  believed  ;  yet  it  never  was  pu)ved  that 
he  was  engaged  in  it:  and  perhaps  the  bed  means  to  clear 
him  may  be  the  very  trial  upon  which  he  was  condemned ; 
wherein  the  barbarous  partiality  and  foul  language  of  the  at- 
torney-general Coke  broke  out  fo  glaringly,  that  he  was  ex- 
pofedfor  it,  even  upon  the  public  theatre.  After  this,  Rawlegh 
was  kept  near  a  month  at  Winchefter,  in  daily  expectation  of 
death  ;  and  that  he  expeded  nothing  lefs  is  plain  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  his  wife,  which  is  printed  among  his  works. 

Being  reprieved,  he  was  committed  priibner  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  he  lay  many  years;  his  lady  living  with 
him,  and  bringing  him  another  fon,  named  Carew,  within 
the  year.  His  eflate  was  at  firfl:  reilored  to  him,  but  taken 
again,  and  given  to  the  king's  minion  Robert  Car,  afterwards 
earl  of  Somerfet.  Rawlegh  found  a  great  friend  in  Henry,  the 
king's  eldefl  fon,  who  laboured  to  procure  him  his  eftate, 
and  had  ricarly  efFedled  it ;  but,  that  hopeful  and  difcerning 
prince  dying  in  16 12,  all  his  views  were  at  an  end.  The 
prince  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  "  no  kiiig  but  his  father 
would  keep  fucli  a  bird  in  a  cage."  During  his  confinement, 
he  devoted  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  to  reading  and  wri- 
ting, and  indeed  the  productions  of  his  pen  at  this  time  are. 
fo  many  and  fo  weighty,  that  one  is  apter  to  look  on  him  as 
a  collegian  thnn  a  captive;  as  a  ftudent  in  a  library,  than  a 
prifoner  in  the  Tower.  His  writings  have  been  divided  into 
poetical,  epiflolary,  mihtary,  mariiimal,  geographical,  poli- 
tical, philoibphical,  and  b.iftorical.  But,  how  elaborately  fo- 
ever  many  of  thefe  pieces  are  allowed  by  others  to  be  written, 
he  looked  on  them  only  as  little  excurfions  or  fallies  from  his 
grand  work,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  World  ;'*  the  firfl  volume 
of  which  was  publifhed  in  1614,  folio,  and  deduces  things  to 
the  end  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  As  to  the  flory  of  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  hircoty,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  burned 
becaufe  the  firfl  had  fold  fo  flowly  that  it  had  ruined  his  book- 
feller,  it  is  fcarcely  worth  notice  ;  .fince  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  firfl  part  did  fell  fo  flowly,  diere  being  a  fecond  edi- 
tion of  it  printed,  by  that  very  bookfeller,  within  three  years 
after  the  tiril.  Befides,  Sir  Walter  himfelf  has  told  us,  that, 
though  he  intended  and  had  hewn  out  a  fecand  and  third  vo- 
lume, yet  he  was  perfuaded  to  lay  them  afide  by  the  death  of 
prince  Henry,  to  whom  they  were  directed  :  and,  if  wc  ihould 
allow  his  mind  might  change,  yet  the  courfe  of  his  life  after- 
wards left  no  room  for  any  fucii  performance. 
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Some  have  fancied,  that  the  merit  of  this  work  procured 
bis  releafement  from  the  Tower ;  but  there  feems  little  founda- 
tion for  that  opinion,  fince  king  James  is  known  to  have  cx- 
prefled  fome  diflike  to  it.  But  whatever  procured  it,  as  no 
doubt  it  was  his  money  that  did,  the  mine- adventure  to 
Guiana  was  made  ufe  of  to  the  king  ;  and  we  find  him  ac- 
tually abroad  March  25,  1616.  In  Auguil:  he  received  a 
commiffion  from  the  king  to  go  and  explore  the  golden  mines 
at  Guiana  ;  but  did  not  fet  off  from  Plymouth  till  July  1617. 
In  the  mean  time  his  defign,  being  betraved  to  the  Spaniards, 
was  defeated;  and,  his  elded  fon  Walter  being  killed  by  the 
Spaniards  at  St.  Thome,  the  town  was  burnt  by  captain 
Keyrais,  who,  being  reproached  by  Sir  Walter  for  his  ill 
condu£l  in  this  affair,  killed  himielf.  Upon  this,  the  Spanilh 
ambafTador  Gundamor  making  heavy  complaints  to  the  king, 
a  proclamation  was  puhlilhed  immediately  againft  Rawlegh  and 
his  proceeding-s,  and  threatening  punilhment  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  Rawlegh  landed  at  Plymouth  in  July  j6i8  ;  and, 
though  he  heard  the  court  %yas  exafpcrated  by  the  Spanilh  am- 
•bafTador,  firmly  refolved  to  go  to  London.  He  was  arrefted 
on  his  journey  thither  ;  and  finding,  as  he  approached,  that 
no  apology  could  fave  him,  repented  of  not  having  made  his 
efcape  while  he  had  it  in  his  power.  Pie  attempted  it  after  he 
was  confined  in  the  Tower,  but  was  feized  ni  a  boat  upon 
the  Thames.  Ir  was  found,  however,  that  his  life  could  not 
be  touched  for  any  thing  which  had  been  done  at  Guiana  : 
therefore  a  privy  feal  was  fent  to  the  judges,  forthwith  to  or- 
der execution,  in  confequenc.e  of  his  former  attainder.  This 
manner  of  proceeding  was  thought  extra-judicial  at  firfl ;  but 
at  length  he  was  brought,  October  28,  to  the  King's  bench 
bar  at  Weftminiler,  and  there  alked,  if  he  could  fay  any 
thing,  why  execution  ihould  not  be  awarded  !  To  this  he 
faid,  that  *'  he  hoped  the  judgement  he  received  to  die  fo  long 
fince  could  not  now  be  drained  to  take  away  his  life ;  fince, 
fey  his  majefly's  commifTion  for  his  late  voyage,  it  was  implied 
to  be  rellored,  in  giving  him  power  as  marfhal  upon  the  life 
and  death  of  others  :"  and  of  this  he  had  been  aiTured  by  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  then  lord-keeper,  when  he  exprelTed  fome  fo- 
licitude  for  a  pardon  in  form,  before  he  fet  fail  for  Guiana, 
Notwithflandmg  this,  fentence  of  death  was  palled  upon  him; 
.and  he  was  beheaded  the  next  day  in  Old  Palace-vard,  when  he 
fufFered  his  fate  with  great  magnanimitv.  His  body  was  in- 
terred in  St.  Margaret's,  "^Veitnuniler  ;  but  his  head  was  pre- 
ferved  by  his  family  many  years.  The  putting  this  great  and 
extraordmary  man  to  death  thus  injurioufly,  to  pleafe  the  Spa- 
niards, gave  the  highefl  offence  then;  and  has  been  men- 
tioned with  general  indignation  ever  lince.     Burnet,  fpeaking 
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of  certain  errors  in  James  I's  reig:!,  proceeds  thus:  "  Befides 
thei'e  public  aftings,  king  James  fuffered  much,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  people,  by  his  ftrange  wav  of  ufing  one  of  the 
grcateft  men  of  that  age.  Sir  Walter  Rawlcgh  ;  againft  whom 
ibiC  proceedings  at  firft  were  cenfu-ed,  but  the  lall  part  of 
them  was  thought  both  barbarous  and  illegal."  And  a  little 
farther  :  "  the  firft  condemnation  of  him  was  very  black  ; 
but  tVie  executing  him  after  fo  mnnv  years,  a-id  after  an  em- 
ployment that  had  been  given  him,  was  counted  a  barbarous 
facrlficinghim  to  the  Spaniards." 

Sir  Walter  was  tall,  to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  well  ihaned, 
v(iid  not  too  {lender;  his  hair  of  a  dark  colour,  and  full  and 
the  features  and  form  of  his  face  fuch  as  they  appear  before 
the  lafi:  edition  of  his  hillory  in  1736.  Kis  taire  in  drefs, 
both  civil  and  military,  was  magnificent,  Of  the  latter  fort, 
his  armour  was  fo  rare,  that  we  are  told  part  of  it  was  for  its 
curioiity  preferved  in  the  Tower  :  and  his  civil  wardrobe  was 
richer,  his  cloaths  being  adorned  with  iewels  of  great  value. 
The  truth  is,  the  richnefs  of  his  apparel  was  made  matter  of 
reproach  to  him  ;  but,  though  he  was  imdouhtedlv  pleafed 
with  the  dillindion,  he  was  tar  from  making  it  the  end  of  his 
ambition  :  for,  how  much  he  excelled  in  arms  abroad,  counfel 
at  home,  and  letters  in  general,  hiftory  and  his  own  writings 
have  made  fufficiently  notorious, 

RAWLEY  (Dr.  William),  the  learned  chaplain  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  editor  of  his  Works,  was 
born  at  Norwich  about  the  year  1588.  He  was  of  Bene't- 
coJiege  in  Cambridge  ;  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1604, 
a  mailer's  in  1608,  a  bachelor  of  divinity's  in  1615,  and  a 
doctor's  in  1621.  About  Lady-dav,  160Q,  he  was  cholen  fel- 
low of  his  college,  took  holy  orders  in  ibii,  and  was  inlli- 
tuted  to  the  redory  of  Landbeach  near  Cambridge  in  January, 
1616.  Landbeach  is  a  living  in  the  gift  of  Bene't-college  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  he  was  prcfented  to  it  "  per  hon.  viruni  Francif- 
cum  Baconum  ]\Iil.  Reg,  Maj.  Advocatum  Generalem,  ejuf- 
dem  Rcctorioe,  pro  hac  unica  vice,  ratione  conceifionis  Ma- 
giib'i  et  Socioram  Coll.  C-  C.  (uti  aiTercbatar)  patroni." 
He  held  this  living  till  his  death,  which  happened  June  18, 
1667;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  had  any  other  preferment, 
which  may  feem  fomewhat  marvellous,  when  it  is  conlidered, 
♦hat  he  was  not  only  domestic  ch?.plain  to  Lord  Verulam, 
who  had  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  abilitifs  as  well  as  the 
inoft  affed\ionate  regard  for  his  perlon,  but  chaplain  alfo  to 
the  kings  Charles  L  and  II. 

On  a  dat  marble  near  the  communion-table,  in  the  church 
of  La.:  beach,  there  is  the  following  infcription  over  him  : 
"  Hie  jacet  Gulielmus  Rawley,  S.   T,  Dddor,  vir  Gratiis 

et 
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et  Mnfis  ex  squo  charus,  ferenilT.  regibns  Car.  I.  ^  II.  a  fa- 
cris,  1).  Frail.  V'erulamio  i'agelianiis  primus  atque  ultimus, 
cuJlis  opera  fummacum  fide  edit.i  ci  debent  liter*.  Uxorein 
kabuit  BarbarniTi,  ad  latus  mariti  pofitara,  Jo.  Wixtcd  alder- 
manni  nupcr  Cantabr.  hliam :  ex  ea  filium  fufcepit  unicum 
Gulielmum,  in  cujus  cineribus  Talis  baud  parum  latet.  Eccle- 
fiam  banc  per  ani)os  quinquagiiua  prudens  adminiftravit. 
Tandem  placide,  ut  vixir,  in  iJumiiio  obdonnivit,  A.  D. 
1667,    fun.  18;  Stat.  7 g." 

RAWLIN30X  (Thomas),  knt.  eldefl  furviving  fon  of 
Dame!  Rawliiifon  [a],  citizen  and  wi[ie-mercbant  of  Lon- 
don, defcended  from  tbe  ancient  family  of  tbat  name  at  Graif- 
dale,  in  the  county  of  L^ncafter,  was  born  in  the  parilli  of 
St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  in  Fenchurch-ftreet,  London,  March 
1647  ?  ^''ppointcd  iTierifF  of  London  by  James  II.  1687,  co- 
lonel of  the  white  re,;iment  of  trained  bands,  and  governor  of 
Bridewell  and  Belhlem  hofpitals,  1705,  and,  in  1706,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  when  he  beautified  and  repaired  Guild- 
hall, as  appears  by  an  infcription  in  the  great  porch.  He 
married  Mary,  eideft  daughter  of  Richard  Taylor,  efq.  of 
Turnham-green,  with  whom  he  lived  27  years,  and  by  whom 
he  )iad  15  children.  She  died  at  Chelfea,  Feb.  2 1,  1 7 24-5, 
aged  63.  He  died  in  his  own  parilh,  November  2,  1705, 
and  was  buried  with  hi^  father,  who  died  in  1679,  aged 
66  [b].  Of  his  c!iildrca,  four  daughters,  Anne-Maria, 
Mary,  Margaret,  Sufan  ;  and  two  fons,  both  named  Daniel, 
died  before  him.  William  died  1732,  and  was  buried  at  Ant- 
werp. John,  of  Little  Leigli  in  Chefhiie,  efq.  died  January 
9'  ^753'  1'eiiineil,  the  youngeft  fon,  by  profeflion  a  dry- 
lalter,  died  January,  i,  1737. — Sir  Thomas  Rawlinfon,  it 
may  be  added,  had  been  foieman  of  the  grand  jury  at  the 
trial  of  Alderman  Corniiu ;  and  was  elecled  iheriff  by  royul 
mandate  [c]. 

RAW, 


[.',]  D.^iiiel  Rawliiifoa  hns  a  monu-  tithes,    in    the    county   of    Lancafter» 

men:  in  St.  Dioiiis  B  tckchurch,   with  .ind    17s.  alfo    out    of    the   tenement?, 

his   wife  Margaret,  his  eUleil  fon  D.'j-  and  la  acres  of  glebe  of  the  faid  recr 

niel,    his    daughters     EUzabeth,     and  tory,   and  61.  out   of  Pennington    rec- 

Mary,  wife  cf    M.tzine,    efq.'  Strype's  tory    and  other   rents,    &c.    amounting 

Su'vey   of  I-onJoii,  B.    If.  p.   x  54.     It  in  ihe   whols  to  upwards   of  S5I.    per 

appears  by   the  printed  will  of  Dr.  Ri-  ann.   which  he   left   in  truit,  as  here-, 

chard     R.-iwliifon,     that     Daniel    left  after  ftated. 

hina    a     fce-fann    rent    of    42 1.    per         [bJ  A  portrait  of  him,  whole  length, 

anil,    iifuing   oM   of    the    recfory    and  in  Lord  Mayor's  habit,  by  Kneller,  was, 

jiariih'Chu;ch  of  L'lverfton,  and  other  engraved  by  G.  Vertue,  17 19. 

[c]   His  epitaph  at  St.  Dionis  Backchurcli  is  here  copied  : 

Jy^ta  ColuiTiiiam  (cui  adfiasret  Avoram  Monumentum)  requielcit  pars  magna 

Gentis  Raw  linsonian^,  viz. 

THOMAS     R  A  W  L  1  N  S  0  Na 

C  4  Ak 
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RAWLINSON  (Thomas),  Efq.  for  whom  Mr.  Addifo^ 
is  faid  to  have  intended  his  charafter  of  To/n  Folio,  in~the  Tatler, 
No.  158,  bur  with  infinitely  too  fatirical  a  vein,  was  a  great 
colledtor  of  books ;  and  himfelf  a  man  of  learning,  as  well 
as  patron  of  thofe  who  were  fo.     Maittaire  has  dedicated  to 

;  Ab  atitiqua  &  honefta  Stirpe  apud  Brigantes  ortus ; 

Virtute  fua  illuftris  : 

Principi  I'uo  Jacqbo  11"  P.  O.  M.  fidelis ; 

Inter  Equellris  Ordiiiis  Viros  cooptatas,  k.  ex  ejufdem 

Regis  mandato  Conful  Loniiinenfis  renunciatiis,  Anno 

MjDC.LXXXVU. 

Poftea  Legionis  Civicae  Alhse  Ch.i'inrcha  nonriinatii^,  &  Prasfes 

Hofpitiorum  ile  Briiiewell  &;  Be-hbm  uno  fere  Curatonim 

ammo  eUans  MDCCV. 

Anno  demum  ifto  mir.ibili  MDCCVI.  arbiir'o  popularis  aurae  in 

Piaeturam  hujufce  Urbis  eveiius. 

In  omnibus  Vita:  Officns  Civis  honi  &  Parentis  amantiffimi  partes 

Aufpicio  fatis  felici  nJemplevit : 

Probus,  innocuus,  malarum   artium  expers,  in  exequenda  Juftitia  k.  dirimendi^ 

popularium  Licibus  nee  Prece  nee  Pretio  ad  alterutram 

partem  incliiK.tus : 

JEris  alieni  non  sppetens,  nee  fui  profnfn'^,  fine  ornni  dedecore  tenax : 

Ds  omnibus  aenique,  quibus  inno'.uit,  bene  nieritns  eft. 

In  Uxorem  afcivit  f.Jariam   Filiam    natu   maximam   Ricardi  Tayler,  Armig.  tie 

Tuinham  Gieen  in  com,  Middlefex.  quacum  27  amies  degebac  placidos,  &  15 

Liberoi  urn  Pater  evafit. 

In  liac  Parochia  natus  fuit  i)Ie  Thomas,  menfe  Marcio,  M,DC,XLVII.  &  e  vivis 

excfcder.s  ir  Novembris  M,DCC,\'III   ad  p:!terno5  pedes  inhumatus. 
Ill    eodem    cum    patre   conquiefcunt    Sepulchro    quivupie   Thomse    &    Maiia 

Lilieri,  viz. 
Anva  Maria,  nata  26  Mart.  1682  ;  deoata  28  Mart.  1687. 
Damel,  nntus  30  Decemb.  1623  ;  denatus  14  Mali,  1686. 
Maria,  nata  3  Julii,  &  dena'.a  i6  ejnfJem  menfi?,  1685. 
Margaretta,  nata  74  }ulii,  k.  denata  13  Stp'.embr.  1686. 
Sr-SAVNA  Maria,  nata  8   Septcmbr.    i6i8.   non  minus   curpoiis   quam   animi 
forma  corifpicua,    flagranti    in  Deum    zjIo,    religiofo  in   parentd  Audio,    & 
animi  viribu?,  ultra  statem,    ab   omni    parte   illuftris.     R.iptim,  licet  matura 
cosio,  ad  coeleftem  properavit  choruni  duoilecennis,  10  Septemhr.  17-0. 
Pamel  alter  ab  Indiis  OriCMtalibus  redien?,  febre  &  dyfeneria  correpcus,  aetatis 
fua;  anno  iS,  obiit  27  Decemb.  1705;  Callacuta:  &  in  Sanftae  Helenae  liifula 
fepultu?.  " 

Hanc    officii,     heneficicram     memores,     &    amoris    tefferam     qualemcumque 
Mari;o,  Patr-,  &  Familise  optinns  M.  r. 
Maria  Uxor,  Thomas  Rav/linson,  Armig.  Ricardus,  LL.D. 
Mari..,  Gulielmus,  Anna,  Hckor,  Johannes,  Constantinus, 
&  Tempest,  Liberi  fuperftites: 
Qui,    ad   fr.blevandos   liujns  Paiocbix    pauperiores,    annuos  qnofJam  proventiis 
e."(  gavf  re,  ea  lege,  ut  Familia;  memoria  perennetur,  quantum  in 
iilis  eft,  k.  nit'ir  liujus  Marmori'^,  curanulnis  Ecclefise 
Guardinni-,  2  fqur.loribus  vindicctur. 
Maria  Vidua  Thomse  Equitis  obiic  Chelsegje,  com.  Midd.  21  Feb. 
M,DCC,XXIV-V.  ^tat.'fcXHI. 
Thomas  Filin?  natu  maximus  Tko.  5c  Marije,  obiit  6  Avig.  M,DCC,XXV. 

&  in  Fcclefia  D.  Botulphi,  props  Alderl'oate,  l",  piil.us,  j^'.ai.  a&- 

GvLiFLMvs  ex  Filiis  Thomje,   Efc;.  Ann  ratiis  VIII.   Maii  M,OC,XCIII. 

obiit  yil.  April.  :;.  S,  M,DCC,XXXI1.  &  Antverpije  Scpultus. 

Of  this  monument  there  is  a  copper-plate,  as  well  as  of  the  perfon  it  comme- 
nior.>tes ;  the  latter  by  Ver'.ue,  tnken  from  a  portrait  ty  Sir  Godfrey  Kneiier  at 
BndcwtiJ  {i;'fpit.d,  of  vvhicli  lie  was  prefidcnt. 

him 
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him  his  edition  of  Juvenal  :  and  Hearne's  puHIcation,  inti- 
tuled "  Aluredi  Bevcrlacenfis  Annales,  &c."  was  printed 
from  the  original  MS.  in  this  gentleman's  pofleffion.  Very 
numerous  indeed  were  the  communications  that  editor  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Thomas  Rawlinfon,  for  all  which,  to  do 
him  but  juftice,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  exprelling  his 
gratitude.  While  Mr.  Rav^linfon  lived  in  Grav's  Inn,  he 
had  four  chambers  io  completely  filled,  that  his  -td  was  re- 
moved out  into  the  paffage.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Lon- 
don-houfe,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  bifhops  of  London,  in 
Alderfgate- Street,  where  he  died  Auguft  6,  1725,  aged  44, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph  Alderfgate.  In 
London-houfe  his  library  was  fold  after  his  deceafe  ;  and  there 
alfo  lived  and  died  his  brother  Richard,  who  left  a  portrait  of 
his  brother  Thomas  in  crayons,  another  of  himfelf,  and  ano- 
ther of  Nicolas  Salmon,  LL.D.  the  antiquary,  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  all  afterwards  revoked.  His  MSS.  took 
16  days  to  fell,  from  March  4,  1733-4  [a].  The  catalogue 
of  his  library  coniifts  ot  nine  parts.  l"he  amount  of  the  hve 
firft  parts  was  24G9I. 

lit  part,  Dec.  17,  21,  price  is.    |  ^^,^ 
2d  part,  March  I72J-2,   is.         J  - 

4th  part,  April  1723,  price  is.  by  Tho.  Ballard. 
6th  part,   at  London-houfe,  Alderfgate -llreet,  March  1726, 
by  Charles  Davis,  2s.  6d. 

9th  part,  at  Paul's  Coffee -houfe,  0£lober,  1727,  and  19 
following  days,  by  Tho.  Ballard,    is. 

Other  parts,  by  Thomas  Ballard  and  C.  Davis,  1727-8, 
took  22  and  23  days;  1729,  26  and  30  days  ;  1732,  18  and 
26  days  [b]. 

RAWLINSON  (Richard),  an  eminent  antiquary,  and 
great  benefactor  to  the  univerlitv  of  Oxford,  was  the  fourth, 
fon  of  Sir  Thomas ;  and  was  ediicated  at  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  gentleman  commoner,  and 
proceeded  M.  A.  and  grand  compounder  17 13,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doftor  of  Civil  Law  by  diploma 
1719.  He  was  F.  R.  S.  and  became  F.  S.  A.  May  lo,  1727. 
He  was  greatly  acceffary  to  the  bringing  to  light  many  defcrip- 
tions  of  counties  ;  and,  intending  one  of  OxfordHiire,  had 
polleCted  materials  from  Wood's  papers,  &c.  had  many  plates 
engraved,    and  circulated    printed    queiies,    but   received  ac- 

[a]  See  fome  of  them  in  Brit.  Top.  that  tlie  fale  of  Mr.  Thonas  RawUn- 

vr.!.  I.    ().    117,  216,    217,    239,    337  foil's  library  was  one  of  the  nrft  events 

33?,    425,    451,    641 — Vol.    11.    317,  hs  reoiennhei eil  upon  engaging  in  bufi- 

4^7,  426,  429,  789.  nefs ;  ant!  th.it  it  was  the   largeft  co!- 

[3]  Mr.  Charles  MarOi,  late   book-  leftion    at  that    time    known   to  have 

fsu^;r   at  Clianug- crofs,    ufed    to   fay,  •  b-^tn  offered  to  the  public. 

counts 
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counts  only  of  two  pariflics,  which  in  feme  degree  anfwered 
the  defign,  and  encouraged  him  to  purfue  it.  In  this  work 
were  to  be  included  the  Antiquities  of  the  city  of  Oxford, 
which  Wood  promifed  when  the  Englifh  copy  of  his 
**  Hiltoria  &  Antiquitates  Oxon."  was  to  be  publillied,  and 
which  have  lince  been  faithfully  tranfcribed  from  his  papers, 
and  much  enlarged  and  corrected  from  ancient  original  autho- 
rities. All  Dr.  Rawlinfon's  collections  for  the  country,  chietly 
culled  from  Wood,  or  picked  up  from  information,  and  dif- 
pofed  by  hundreds  in  fepaiate  books,  in  each  of  which  feveral 
parifjies  are  omitted,  would  make  but  one  8vo,  volume.  But 
he  made  large  colleftions  for  the  continuation  of  Wood's 
"  Athenie  Oxonienfes"  and  "  Hillory  of  Oxford,"  and  for 
an  account  of  "  Non-compilers"  at  the  Revolution  ;  which, 
together  with  fome  colle£tions  of  Hearne's,  and  note-rtoks 
of  his  owm  travels,  he  bequeathed  by  his  will  to  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Oxford.  The  Life  of  Mr.  Anthony  Wood,  hifto- 
riographerof  the  moft  famous  Univerfity  of  Ox  lord,  with 
an  account  of  his  nativity,  education,  works,  Sec.  collc<3ed 
and  compofcd  from  MSS.  by  Richard  Rawlinfon,  gent,  com- 
moner of  St.  John's  college,  Oxon,  was  printed  at  London 
in  171 1.  A  copy  of  this  life,  with  AIS.  additions  by  the  au- 
thor, is  in  the  Bodleian  library.  He  publiflied  Propofals  for 
an  "  Hiftory  of  Eton  College,  1717  ;"  and,  in  172S,  "  Petri 
Abiclardi  Abbatis  Ruyenfis  &  Heloife  AbbatilLe  Paracletenfis 
Epiftolse,"  8vo.  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead.  The  books,  whofe 
publications  he  promoted,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  "  Hiflory 
and  Antiquities  of  Winchefter,  1715,"  8vo.  "  Hiftory  and 
Antiquities  of  Hereford,  17 17,"  i>vo.  "  Hiftory  and  Antir 
quities  of  Rocheller,  1717,  1723,"  8vo.  "  Infcriptions  on 
tombs  in  Bunhill-fields,  17 17,"  8vo.  "  Hiilory  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Churches  of  Salifbury  and  Bath,  1719,  1723,'* 
8vo.  "  Aubrey's  Hiftory  of  Surrey,  17 19,"  5  vols,  8vo. 
*'  Norden's  Delineation  of  Northamptonfhire,  1720,"  8vo. 
"  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Glaftonbury,  Oxford,  1722,'* 
8vo.  ]n  1728,  he  tranilated  and  printed  Frefnoy's  "  New 
3.1ethod  of  ftudying  Hiftory,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  chief 
Hiitorians,"  2  vols.  8vo.  But  his  principal,  work  was  "  The 
Engliih  1  opographer,  or,  an  Hiftorical  Account  of  all  th? 
Pieces  that  have  been  written  relating  to  the  Antient  Natural 
Kiftory  or  Topographical  Defcription  of  any  Part  of  Eng- 
gland,  1720,"  Svo.  the  plan  of  which  has  been  fo  much  aug- 
ir.ented  and  improved  in  tlic  two  editions  of  the  "  Britilh 
Topography."  In  1750,  he  gave,  by  indenture,  the  yearly 
fum  of  871.  i6s.  8d.  being  the  rents  and  profits  of  various 
clutcs  which  he  inherited  under  the   will  of  his  grandfather 

Danie^ 
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Daniel  Rawlinfon  [c],  to  tlie  Uiiiverfitv  of  Oxford,  for  the 
maintenance  and  fupport  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  letlure  or  pro- 
fefl'orlhip  for  ever,  'i  o  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  he  gave, 
by  will,  a  fmall  freehold  and  copyhold  eftate  at  Fulham,  on 
condition  that  they  did  not,  upon  any  terms,  or  by  any  ftra- 
tagem,  ait,  means,  or  contrivance  how  foever,  increafe  or 
add  to  their  (then)  number  of  x^o  members,  honorary  mem- 
bers onlv  excepted.  He  alfo  made  them  a  confiderable  be- 
queli  of  dies  and  matriLCs  of  Englilh  feais  and  medals,  all  his 
col'eftion  of  feals[D],  charters,  drawmgs  by  Vertue  and  other 
artifts,  and  other  antiquities ;  ten  v^^-alnut-trce  book-cafes, 
which  had  been  given  to  his  late  brother  Tliomas  by  the  then 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  four  mahogany  preffes,  all  marked  P, 
all  his  Englilh  prints  of  which  they  had  not  duplicates,  and 
a  quit-rent  of  5!.  per  ann.  in  Norfolk,  for  a  good  medal  for 
the  beft  defcription  on  any  Engliih,  Saxon,  Roman,  or 
Greek,  coin,  or  oth?r  antiquity  not  before  treated  of  or  in 
print  ;  but,  refenting  fome  fuppofed  want  of  deference  to  l;;.- 
giilarities  and  di(5latoi  iai  fpirit,  and  fome  reflections  on  hlj 
own  and  his  friend's  honour,  in  an  imoutatlon  of  iibelins  ths 
Society  in  the  public  papers,  he,  by  a  codicil  made  and  ligned 
at  their  houfe  in  Chancery -lane,  revoked  the  whole  [k]  and 
excluded  all  fellows  of  this  or  the  Royal  Society  from  any  be- 
nelit  from  his  benefadions  at  Oxford,  which,  bsfides  hjs  An- 


[c]  In  St.  Dionis  Backcliurdi,  Fen- 
church-ftieet,  isa  h.in.ifome  white  mar- 
ble nioniinieiic  of  the   Cnmpofre  orJor, 
alonietl    with    Drata's   I  ead,  a  cherub, 
lice,  and  bearing  th-s  infcription  : 
""  H.  S.  E. 
SuS  marmore  pro.-e  pofito, 
In  expedlationem  he^^.x  Refurredtionif, 
Corpus  Danielis  Rawlinson, 
Civis  &  Oeno!H)l32  LonJinenfi5, 
Hoiiefta  &  aiititjua  familij  Gnfdaliae 
Agro  LancaHrenfi  oriniuli. 
Si  snnos  f[>pMes,  fa;is  ili;i  vixit  ; 
Si  l)eliet^C1.^,  nremun!  aniios  ; 

Si  ai;inni>  agica'a 

pixiiatni  a  rr.orie  aHrepfiif  eft. 

OSiit  a::no  xtatis  LXV. 

iJi^iUS  Qiiiiitll.  1679. 

Jact-nt  juxta  fepulii 

Maigaieta  Ux><r, 

Daniel  filius  natn  rr.aximus, 

Eliz  betha  filia, 

Miiia  filia,  quae  fuit 

Uxor  Joh;innis  Mnzine,  Armigeii, 

£t  Rawlinfon  Mazine 

Infans,  ncpo^,  &   iinica  \'zr.x   prole?. 

Moniimentum    hoc 

Fatiis  iiicmcr.x  Ucrum  P.  P. 


Thomas  Rawlinson  Filio?, 
Suferfti'uni  natu  maximus." 
From  an  el.ter  bi  other  of  Mr.  Da- 
niel Ra-A-Hn'on,  tiie  laie  Sir  Thomas 
Rawlinfon,  Knt.  Alderman  of  Londo:i, 
Sheriff  in  the  year  174S,  and  Lord 
Mavor  of  Lo:H!;in  in  1754.,  ''"'^  prefix 
da'it  of  St.  Biirthi'lomow's  hofpital, 
deduced  his  pedigree.  Of  this  we  are 
informed  by  his  on'y  foil,  t!  e  prefent 
Sir  Walter  Rawlinlon,  Ki;t.  of  Stow 
Hall,  in  the  county  (;f  Suffolk. 

[d]  See  his  feab  enunierated  in  th« 
Bntifh  Topography,  V'  1.  J.  465,  482, 
vol.  II,  40,  96,  134    177,  z')i. 

His  plates,  vol.  I.  390,  419,  454, 
464,  492,  494,  508,  515,  537,  544, 
55 ->  553'  641.  7'7-— vol.  11.  50,  89, 
141,  150,  164,  106,  237,  i95,  309, 
3»i,  4:4,  476,  6%9,  7Ci,  715. 

Dia\vii;gs  and  .MSn.  vol.  I.  iSS,  337, 
339,  4ii,  499,  510,  529,  534,  6oi, 
615.— vol.  li.  59,  75,  bj,  95,  106, 
155,  286,  468,  7Q1. 

[e]  One  re.ifoi!,  a:^ong  other', 
which  le  gave  fr  tl.is,  was,  that  their 
the  1  ficretary,  Mr.  Gordon,  was  a 
i>cotehman. 


glo- 
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glo-Saxon  endowment,  were  extremely  conficlerahle  ;  Inclu- 
ding, belides  a  number  of  books  with  and  without  IMS.  notes, 
all  his  feals,  Hnglifh  and  foreign,  his  antique  marbles,  and 
other  curiofities ;  his  copper-plates  relative  to  feveral  counties, 
his  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins  and  medals,  part  of  his 
collection  of  Engli(h  medals,  his  feries  of  medals  of  Louis 
XIV  and  XV.  a  feries  of  medals  of  the  Popes,  which  Dr. 
Rawlinion  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  mod  complete  collections 
in  Europe;  and  a  great  number  of  valuable  MSS.  which  he 
ordered  to  be  fafely  locked  up,  and  not  to  be  opened  till  feven 
years  after  his  deceafe[F J.  His  mufic,  MS.  and  printed,  he 
gave  to  the  Mufic-fchool  at  Oxford  He  died  at  lilington, 
i\pril  6,  1755;  ^"^  '■''  ^^^^  fame  year  was  printed,  *' The 
Deed  of  Truft  and  Will  of  Richard  Rawlinfon,  of  St.  John 
the  Baptiil  college,  Oxford,  Do£lor  of  Laws  ;  concerning  his 
endowment  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  lefture,  and  other  benefac- 
tions to  the  college  and  univeriity."  He  left  to  Hertford-col- 
Ug'i  the  eftate  in  Fulham  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  college 
of  St.  John  the  Bjptift  the  bulk  of  liis  eflate,  amounting  to 
near  700!.  a  year,  a  plate  of  archbifhop  Laud,  thirty-one  vo- 
lumes of  Parliamentary  Journals  and  Debates ;  a  fet  of  the 
"  Foedera,"  all  his  Greek,  Roman,  and  Engliili,  coins  not 
given  to  the  Bodleian  librarv,  all  his  plates  engraved  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  tlie  annuity  for  the 
prize-medal,  and  another  to  the  bell  orator.  1  he  produce  of 
certain  rents  bequeathed  to  St.  John's  college  were,  after  40 
years  accumulation,  to  be  laid  out  in  purchafe  of  a-i  eftate, 
whofe  profits  were  to  be  a  falary  to  a  keeper  of  the  Alhmo- 
lean  Mufeum,  being  a  mailer  of  arts,  or  batchelor  in  civil 
law  ;  and  all  legacies  refufed  by  the  Univerfity  or  others  to 
center  in  this  college.  To  the  hofpitals  of  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem,  for  tlie  ufe  of  the  incurables  of  the  latter  he  left 
200i.  atid  ten  guineas  as  an  equivalent  for  the  montlily  coffee 
which  he  had  received  in  Bethlehem  common  room :  but,  if 
they  did  not  give  up  the  picture  of  his  father  hanging  in  their 
hall,  in  order  to  its  being   put  up  in  the  Manfion-lioufe,  they 

[p]  Dr.  Taylor  ivas  perfinded  that  bury,  by  whom  it  was  fer.t  to  Cam- 

■  tlus  piecaution  was  taken  by  the  Do<5\or  bridge.     The  papers,   however,  which 

to  pi  event  the  liglit  owners' recoverirg  Dr.    Rawlinfon    ilefired    mighi   not   be 

tl.eii'  own.    He  fnppoleJ  that  Dr.  Raw-  msde  public  till  after  his  deatli,  were 

linfon  mai'e  no  fciiiple  c>f  baying  al!  that  his  Collef\ions  tor  a  Continuation  of  the 

was  brought  to  him  ;  and  that,  ationg  "  Athens  Oxonienfe'-,''  with  Heanie's 

the  rell,  tbe  MS.  and  lU'inteJ  copy  of  Diarie=,    and    two   other    MSS.      The 

De:nolU.e:its,   which   was  loft  on  the  whole  are  now  open  for  any  one  w'.h> 

loa'',  and   t!ie   detainer   of    wh-c!i    he  wilhcs    to    confult     ttiena. — Hitlorical 

had   ciirfed  very   claffically,  would    be  palTages  collefted  by  him    from  VVood 

found  among  tl  e  fpoil.      1  he   MS.be-  were  printed- as  a  fiippleaient  to  Wood's 

-    lorgcd  to  James  Harris,  efq.  of  Salif-  life,  Oxford,  1777,  vol.  il- p.  2:59. 

were 
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tyere  to  forfeit  the  larger  fum,  and  receive  only  the  fmaller- 
Tliis  pidure,  after  it  had  hung  up  at  the  Manfion-houfe  for 
feme  years,  without  any  companion,  in  a  forlorn,  neglefted, 
flate,  and  received  confiderable  damage,  the  prefent  Sir  Walter 
Rawlinfon  obtained  leave  of  the  court  of  Aldermen  (being 
then  himfelf  a  member  of  that  body,  and  preildent  of  thofe 
hofpitals)  to  reftore  to  Bridewell.  It  is  one  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Knelier's  beft  performances,  and  well  engraved  by  Vertue. 
Const ANTiN'E,  another  brother,  is  mentioned  by  Richard 
Rawlinfon's  will,  as  then  reiiding  at  Venice  [g],  to  whom  he 
gave  the  copper-plate  of  his  father's  portrait,  and  all  family- 
pidlures,  except  his  father's  portrait  by  Kncller,  which  was 
given  to  the  Vintners  company,  of  which  his  father  was 
a  member.  He  left  him  alfo  his  rents  in  Paul's-head  court, 
Fenchurch-ftreet,  jointly  with  his  fiilers,  Mary  Rawlinfon,  and 
Anne  Andrews,  for  life.  In  the  fame  will  is  mentioned  ano- 
ther brother,  John,  to  whom  he  left  eftates  in  Devonfliire- 
ll:reet,  London ;  and  a  nephew  Thomas.  To  St.  John's 
college  he  bequeathed  alfo  his  diploma,  and  his  heart,  which 
js  placed  in  a  beautiful  marble  urn  againU:  the  chapcl-wall,  in- 
fcribed : 

"  Ubi  thefaurus,  Ibl  cor. 

*'  Ric.  Rawlinson,  LL.  D.  &  ANT.  S.  S. 

**  Olim  hujus  CoUegii  fuperioris  ordinis  Commenfalis- 

"  Obiit  VI  Apr.  mdcclv." 

His  body  was  buried  in  a  vault,  purchafed  by  hlni  in  the 
north  aiie  of  St.  Giles's  church,  Oxford,  of  which  he  had  a 
plate  engraved  in  his  life-time,  with  this  infcrlption  : 

"  rxxOs  a(%v\'jt f^elut  in  Speculum. 

Manet  omnes  una  nox — Non  moriar  omnis. 

Hoc  Dormitorium  8  ped.  lat.  8  ped.  long. 

A  parochia  D.  Egidi  Oxon.  concclT.  25  Febr.  et. 

Facult,  Epifc.  confirmat.  5  Maii  J.  L.  Arm.  et. 

Afficn.  A.  D.  M,DCC,LIV. 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulfat  pede, 

Semel  ell  calcanda  via  lethi. 

Ultima  Thule.  i 

R.  Rawlinson,  LL.D.  R.  &  A.  SS. 

Olim  CoUegii  S.  Joannis  Bapt  Oxon. 

Supcrioris  Ordinis  Commenfalis, 

Obiit  VI  Apr.  mdcclv.  ast.  lxv." 

[g]    This    gentleman    Sir    Walter    many  yearf,  anJ  where  he  JIcJ  [an,  6, 
R^ivvluifon  met  wiih  at  Venice,  in  the     167^. 
year    1763,    where    he    had    refilled 

When 
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Wlien  the  head  of  connfellor  Layer,  who  was  exeeutecl 
for  bein<^  concerned  in  the  plot  of  i722[h],  and  fixed  on 
Temple-bar,  was  blown  off,  and  taken  up  by  Mr.  John  Pearce, 
an  eminent  attorney  of  Tooke's  court,  and  agent  for  the  Non- 
juring  party,  Dr.  Rawlinfon  puichafed  it  ot  him  at  a  high 
price,  prcfcrved  it  as  a  valuable  relic,  and  directed  that  it 
Ihould  he  buried  in  his  right  hand. 

His  library  of  printed  books  and  books  of  prints  was  fold 
by  auftioii  in  the  year  1756  ;  the  fale  lafted  50  days,  and  pro- 
duced 1164!.  There  was  a  fecond  fale  of  upwards  of 
20, coo  pamphlets,  reduced  into  lots  under  proper  heads,  with 
his  moft  uncommon,  rare,  and  odd,  books,  in  the  following 
year,  during  10  days;  which  was  immediately  fuccceded  by  a 
fale  of  the  Doftor's  fingle  prinis,  books  of  prints,  and  draw- 
ings, which  lafted  8  days. 

RAWLINSON  (Christopher),  of  Carkhall  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  eiq.  only  fon  of  Curwcn  Rawlinfon  of  the  fame  place, 
who  died  in  i68g,  and  delcended  from  a  family  of  long  {land- 
ing in  Fligh  Fuinefs,  and  very  numcious  in  the  parifli  of 
Hawkfhead  and  Colton[i],  was  collaterally  related  to  the  fub- 
jetTts  of  the  three  foregoing  articles.  He  was  born  167-7,  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  made  upper  commouer 
Mav  10,  1695,  and  eminently  diftinguillied  for  his  applica- 
tion to  Saxon  and  Northern  literatuie.  He  publiflied,  whilft 
at  Qiieen's  College,  a  beautiful  edition  of  king  Alfred's 
Saxon  tranflation  of  "  Boethius  de  Conlolationc  Philofophia.', 
Oxon.  1698,"  8vo.  from  a  tranfcript,  by  Francifcus  Junius, 
of  a  very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  collated  with 
one  in  the  Cotton  library.  The  "  Grammatica  Anglo-Sax- 
onica,  ex  Hickeliano  Ihefuuro  excerpta,"  printed  at  Oxford 
in  17 1 1,  is  dedicated  to  this  gentleman,  m  the  following 
words :  "  Viro  eximio  Chriftopljoro  Rawlinfon  Armigcro, 
Literaturaj  Saxonicas  Fautori  egregio,  hafce  bre\  iculas  Inftitu- 
fiones  Grammaticas  dicat,  dedicat,  Editor."  He  left  behind 
him  a  large  collection  of  MSS.  among  which  are  many  re- 
lating to  Weflmorland  and  Cumberlaiid,  of  which  copies  are 

[h]    Chriftopher    Layer,    a    young  of  Common!  appointed  a  committee  to 

conniellur   of  the  Temple,  was  appre-  ex^imine  him  in  reLit-rn  to  the  confpi- 

lieiicleU  ill  the  middle  of  Sept.  1712,  and,  racy.    He   declined  mnk.i;iij  any  difco- 

atiempiing    iiis    efcape   next    day,    was  very,    and    was  executed    at    Tybnrn 

ci'eitaken  niid  committed  to  the  Tower.  May  17,  1722,  and  his  head  fixed  upon 

He  *vas  examined  Sept.  21,  before  the  Temple-bar.     In  a  fhort  fpee ch  he  juf- 

privy  council;  and,  after  atrial  of    i2  tified  wliat  he  had  done,  and  rccom- 

liour?,  in  tlie  King's  Bench,  on  an  in-  mended  the  intereft  of  tlie  Pretender, 

dufiment  for  iiililling  men  in  ElTex  for  His  trial  was  printed  feme  time  before 

the  Pretender's  lervice,  and  correfpond-  his  execution.      Tindal's    Continuation 

ing  with  them,  was  convifted,  and  re-  of  Rapin,  vol.  IV.  p.  666. 

ceived  fentence  of   death.     But,   being  [1]  Weft's  liiftoiy  of  Furneff,  p.  a63« 
reprieved  from  time  to  time,  the  Houfe 

at 
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at  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming's  at  Rydal.  He  ordered  his  under 
coffin  to  be  heart  of  oak,  and  covered  with  red  leather ;  and 
died  January  8,  1732-3,  aged  55.  At  the  North  end  of  the 
N.  ttanfept  of  the  abbey-church  of  St.  Alban's  is  a  white 
marble  farccphagus,  with  a  figure  of  Hiftory  fitting  on  it, 
reclining  on  her  left  arm,  holding  in  her  hand  a  pen,  with 
which  Ihe  writes  in  a  book,  while  two  other  books  lie  under 
her  feet.     Below  is  this  epitaph  : 

To  the  mamory  of 

Chriftopher  Rawlinfon,  of  Cark-liall  in  Cartmel,  in  the  county  of 

Lancarter,  efq.  whofe  remains  are  depofited  in  a  vault  near  this  place. 

He  was  fori  of  Curwen  Rawlinfon,  memher  of  parliament  for  the  town 

of  Lancafter,  and  Elizabeth  Monk,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  loyal 

Nichola?  Monk,  lord  bilhop  of  Hereford,  broti  ei-  to  Gen.  Monk 

duke  of  Albemarle.     The  f.iid  Chriftopher  was  of  Qneen's-coUege,  in  Oxford, 

and  publifhed  the  Saxon  verfion  of  "  Boethius  de  Confolatione 

*'  Philofophas"  in  the  Sa.von  language.     He  was  born  in  the  parifh  of 

Springfield  [k]  in  ElTex,   June  13,  1677,  and  died  in  Jan.  1733  [l]. 

This  monument  was  ereited  purfuant  to  the  will  of  his  coufin  and 

co-heirefs  Mrs.  Mary  Blake,  youngeft  daughter  of  Roger  More 

of  Kirkby  Lonfdale,  in  the  county  of  Weftmoreland,  ferjeant  at  law, 

and  Catharine  Rawlinfon.  fifter  of  the  faid  Curwen  Rawlinfon. 

For  this  gentleman's  pedigree  [m],  fee  *'  Sandford's  Genca- 
ological  Hiftory  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  1707  ;" 

where 


[k]  Sandford    fays  at  "  Newhall."  when  they  fay  his  library,  which  was 

See  edit.  1707,  p.  4i;2.  the    largeft  coUedlion    then   in     Great 

[l]   It  is  believed  the  editors  of  the  Britain,  was  fold  by  auflion,  1733.     His 

*'  Biographia  Britannics,"    vol.  VI.  p.  epitaph  convidls  them  of  a  miflake,   in 

237,    article    E.    Young,  note   b,    con-  dating  his  death  June  8,  1733. 
^jund  liim   with    Thomas    Rawlinfon, 

[m]  King  Edward  IV.  by  Elizabeth  Lucy  (as  commonly  fuppofed,  but, 
according  to  Vincent,  by  Jane  Shore)  had  ififue 

I -J 

Arthur  Plantagenet,  \  ifcount  Lifle,  Governor  of  Calais  and  Knt  of  the  Garter:  wlio, 
by  Elizabeth  Grey,  Sifter  and  Heir  to  John  Grey,  Vifcount  I.ifle,  had  ilTue 

, , 1 

Bridget.  Prancis;   who  fir  ft  married  John  Ralfet  Efq.  fecondiy, 

Tho.  Monk,  Elq.  by  whom  he  h.^.d  ilTue 

r -> 

Anthony  Monk,  Efq.  who,  by  Mary,  Dai-.ghter  of  Richard  Arfcor,  Efq.  had  ilTue 

I ■ ■ -^ 

Sir  Thomas  Monk,  Knt.  who,  by  Elizabeth,  Daughter  of 
Sir  George  Smith,  Knt.  had  ifTne 


1 1 1 

Tliomas.  George,  Duke   of  Albemarle,  Nicholas,  bi!3hop   of  Hereford  ; 

Knt.  of  the  Garter,  &c.  who  who,  by   Snfanna,  Daui^luer  of 

by  Ann  Ciarges,  had  iftue  Tho.  Rayae,  Efq.  had  lifue 

I 1  I 

Chriftopher,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Knight  of  the  Gart3r,  S:c.  | 


M.try-Elizabetli  j  who,  by  Curwen  Rawlinfon,  t,fq.  had  iline 

1 


I 

Chriftopher  Rawlinfon,   Rfq.  fo   cailetl 

from  li:£  fitft  Coufui  once  remnve  ',  ai'd 

Godfa'her, 


^^ 
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where  alfo  is  a  print  [n]  of  the  monument  ereQed  by  him  tcJ 
his  grandfatiier  and  mother,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Cartmel,  in  Lancaihire.  There  are  two  engravings  of  him  | 
one  in  a  wig  and  night-gown,  in  a  frame  of  oak-leaves,  en- 
graved by  Nutting,  with  his  initials  in  a  cipher  at  the  corners, 
and  his  arms  quartering  a  chevron  between  3  lions  heads,  and 
At  fretty  Gu.  a  chief  Az.  Another,  by  Nutting  alfo  (men- 
tioned in  Granger),  in  the  fame  plate  with  four  others,  viz. 
Robert,  his  grandfather  ;  Curwen,  his  father;  Elizabeth,  his 
mother,  and  Dr.  Nicolas  Monk,  bifhop  of  Hereford,  his 
mother's  father.  There  is  likewife  a  mezzotinto  half-flieet, 
by  Smith,  reprefenting  him  younger,  and  of  a  more  comely 
perfon,  than  either  of  the  engravings.  It  is  dated  *'  Anno 
Chrifti  1 701,  cttatis  fuse  24." 


Got) father  *,  Chriftopher  Duke  of  Albe-     *  Stn.ndforil  fays  both  the  Duke 
ni.irle.  He  diet!  unmarried,  Jan.  8, 173  j.      and  Ducliefs  flood  Sponfors. 

Arras  of  the  Rawlinfons.     Gules;  two  Bars,  gemells,   between  3  Efcallops^ 
Argerit Motto  j  f  eftina  lente. 


[nJ  This  print  is  engraved  by  Nut- 
ting, and  iiifcribed  at  bo'tom,  as  f-l- 
Ir.ws:  "  Viro  nobili  &  ornatiffinio, 
*'  literarum  patrono,  C!iriflo:>horo 
"  Raulinfon,  de  Cark,  in  comitatu 
"  Lancaflriz;,  armigero;  qui  ne  du!cis 
"  memoria  avi  fui  iioiiorabihs  et 
*'  matris  charilTimae  pereat,  monu- 
"  tnentum  hoc  leternati  facrum  efle 
*'  voiuit."  In  the  center  of  this  in- 
fcnption  is  a  fiiield,  quartering  the 
arms  of  Rawlinfon,  Plantagenet,  Car- 
wen,  and  Monk  ;  with  the  nnotro  of  the 
Rawlinfons  affixed.  The  epitaph  runs 
thus :  "  Near  this  place  lyeih  the 
body  of  that  raoft  learned  and  honeft 
counfellor  at  law  Robert  R?.w!infon,  of 
Claik  Hall  in  Carimell  in  Lancafliire, 
and  of  Gray's  Itin  in  MiOd'e:ex,  elq. 
His  great  iniegrity,  joined  with  a  pro- 
found kri<:wlei'j;e  of  t|-,e  law,  made 
him  ef^ecmed  and  admired  by  all  that 
knew  him  ;  he  was  jutlice  of  the 
peics  of  Quorum,  and  of  Oyer  and 
Termirer,  for  tliii  c(Hinties  Palatine  of 
Lancafter  and  Ciivlier  to  king  Ciiarles 
II  ;  a  great  fufterer  for  his  Icyrlty  to 
king  Charles  I.  vice-chamber'ain .  of 
the-  city  and  county  of  Clefler  to 
Charles  eail  of  Darhy;  he  lited  be-i 
Joved  of  all,  and  fo  he  died  lamented, 
Ott.  21.  i66q,  .afed  51;.  fie  ::iarried 
the  prudent  Jane  Wilfon  (ekKft  d:^ui;,h- 
ttr  of  Th(m;!S  Wilfon  ot  Havtifliam 
K.iil  in  \\'e(\mc;rljnd,  efq.)  v.  ho  <lii-d 
ib'iO,  ?ged  66  ;  ai;d  x\as  buried  in  tV',e 
1  iroe  griivc  wiih  bim  ;  by  wlicm  he 
kit  Cut  well  Rawlinfon,  efq,  his  eiJvit 


and  only  fon,  who  married.  He  was 
a  rrolt  accomplilhed  and  ingenious 
gentleman,  and  a  true  pacriot ;  fo 
fucceeded  his  father  in  the  fervice  and 
love  of  his  country,  and  died  in  it 
1689,  aged  4?,  being  burgefs  for  Lan- 
cafter in  tlie  Pailiamewt  convened 
1688,  Jan.  22,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Mai  y's,  Warwick. 

Next  Robert  Rawlin'on  lyeth  thtf 
remains  of  ilie  truly  pious  and  religi- 
ous Elizidieth  Rawlinfon,  wife  of  Cur- 
wen Rawlinfon  of  Laik,  efq.  (daugh- 
ter and  co-heir  of  the  loyal  Dr.  Ni- 
cholas Monk,  Lord  Bilhop  of  Here-* 
ford)  a  great  afl'iffant  in  the.  Reftora- 
tion  to  his  brother,  the  moit  noble 
George  Monk  d\ike  of  Albemarle, 
and  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Monk  of  Fo- 
theridge  in  Oevonfhire,  knt.  She  was 
a  n-.oft:  dutiful  daughter  of  tire  church 
of  Ingland  as  well  as  of  a  prelate 
ot  it ;  being  a  luhlime  pattern  of  holy 
piety,  a  tiue  chanty,  a  Chriftian  hu- 
mility, a  faiiliful  friendlhir',  a  religi- 
ous care  of  her  children,  and  a  divine 
paiience  uniler  the  torture  of  the  ftone, 
and  with  which  flie  refigned  her  hea- 
venly foul,  ."^ept.  27,  1691,  aged  43, 
loving  two  fins;  Monk  Rawlinfon, 
who  died  1695,  aged  21,  and  lyctU 
buried  by  her;  and  Chriftopl;ti  Raw- 
linf'ni,  elq.  now  living,  born  in  H^cx, 
1(77,  who,  in  memory  of  his  grand- 
fathei",  and  nicft  dearly  beloved  and 
good  rrother,  eredled  th.is  monument, 
MDccv."  Tl;e  above  is  an  exaiff  co|  > 
of  the  plate. 

RAW- 
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RAWLINS  (Thomas),  principal  engraver  of  the  mint 
during  the  reigns  of  both  Charles  the  Firll:  and  Second.  He 
^vas  intimately  acquainted  with  moft  of  the  wits  and  poets  of  his 
time,  and  wrote  for  amufement  only,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
preface  to  one  of  his  plays,  and  not  for  profit.  Of  thefe 
there  are  three  that  go  under  his  name.     Died  1670. 

RAY,  or  WRAY  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  natural 
philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Black  Notlev, 
near  Braintree,  in  Effex,  and  was  born  there  in  1628.  He 
was  bred  a  fcholar  at  Braintree  fchool ;  and  feat  thence,  in 
1644,  to  Catharine-ball  in  Cambridge.  Here  he  continued 
about  two  years,  and  then  removed,  for  fome  reafon  or  other, 
to  Trinity-colUge ;  with  which,  fays  Derham,  he  was  after- 
wards much  pleafed,  bccaufe  in  Catharine-hall  they  chiefly 
addifted  thenifelves  to  dilputations,  while  in  Trinity  the  po- 
liter arts  and  fciences  were  principally  minded  and  cultivated. 
He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  chofcn  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege :  and  the  learned  Duport,  famous  for  his  fkill  in  Greek, 
who  had  been  his  tutor,  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  chief  of  all  his 
pupils,  and  to  whom  he  eileemed  none  of  the  reft  com- 
parable, were  Mr.  Ray  and  Dr.  Barrow,  who  were  of  the 
f.mie  (landing.  In  165 1,  he  was  chofen  the  Greek  lesfturer  of 
the  college  i  in  1653,  ^^^^  mathematical  lefturer;  in  1655, 
humanity-reader  ;  v.'hich  three  appointments  fhew  the  repu- 
tation he  had  acquired,  In  that  early  period  of  his  life,  for  his 
ikill  in  languages,  polite  literature,  and  the  fciences. 

During  his  continuance  in  the  univeifity,  he  acquitted 
himfelf  honourably  as  a  tutor  and  a  preacher;  for,  preaching 
and  common  placing,  both  in  the  college  and  in  the  unlver- 
fity-church,  were  then  uiually  performed  by  perfons  not  or- 
dained. He  was  not  affedled  with  the  fanaticifm  of  the  times, 
but  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  preaching  found  and  fenlible  divi- 
nity ;  while  the  generality  filled  tlicir  fermons  with  enthufiafm 
and  nonfenfe.  His  favourite  ftudy,  and  what  indeed  made  the 
chief  bufmefs  of  his  life,  was  the  univerfal  hiftory  of  na- 
ture, and  the  works  of  God :  and  in  this  he  acquired  great 
and  exaft  Ikill.  He  publifhed,  in  1660,  a  *'  Catalogue  of  the 
Cambridge  Plants,"  in  oider  to  promote  the  ftudy  of  botany, 
which  was  then  much  negle£led  ;  and  the  good  reception  this 
work  met  with  encouraged  him  to  proceed  farther  in  thefe 
ftudies  and  obfervations.  He  no  longer  contented  himfelf 
with  what  he  met  with  about  Cambridge,  bat  extended  his 
puifuits  throughout  the  greatcft  part  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  part  of  Scotland.  In  thefe  journeys  of  fimpling,  though, 
hx  fometimes  wc;U  alone,  yet  he  ha«l  commonlv  the  com- 
pariy  of  other  curious  gentlem.en,  particularly  Air.  WJI- 
loughbv,  his  pupil,  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Philip  Skipton,  and 
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Mr.  Peter  Courthope.  At  the  rcftoration  of  the  king,  he 
refolved  upon  entering  into  holy  orders;  and  was  ordained  by 
Sanderfon,  billiop  of  Lincohi,  December  23,  1660.  He 
continued  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
Bartholomew  aft  ;  which,  requiring  a  fubfcription  againft 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  occafioned  him  to  refign  his 
fellowlhip,  he  refuling  to  fign  that  declaration. 

Having  now  left  his  fellowlhip,  and  vifited  moft  parts  of 
his  own  country,  he  was  dcfnous  of  feeing  what  nature  af- 
forded in  foreign  parts  ;  and  accoidingly,  in  April,  1663, 
himfelf,  with  Mr.  Willoughby,  Mr.  Skippon,  and  Mr.  Natha- 
nael  Bacon,  went  over  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  thence 
through  divers  parts  of  Europe  ;  which,  however  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  jufl  to  mention,  as  Mr.  Ray  himfelf,  in  1673,  pub- 
lillied  the  "  Obfervations"  they  made  in  that  tour.  To- 
wajds  the -end  of  their  journey,  Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr. 
Ray  parted  company  ;  the  former  palling  through  Spain,  the 
latter  from  Montpelier  through  France,  into  Ejigland,  where 
he  anived  in  Alarch,  1665-6.  He  purfued  his  pliilofophical 
lludies  with  his  ufual  attention,  and  became  lb  diftinguiflied, 
that  he  was  importuned  to  come  into  the  Royal  Society,  and 
was  admitted  fellow  thereof  in  1667.  Being  then  folicited  by 
dean,  afterwards  bifhop,  Wilkins,  to  tranflate  his  '*  Real 
Charafter"  into  Latin,  he  confented  ;  and  the  original  manu- 
fcript  of  that  work,  ready  for  the  prefs,  is  flill  extant  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  fpring  of  1669,  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Willoughby  en- 
tered upon  thofe  experiments  about  the  tapping  of  trees,  and 
rhe  afcent  and  the  defcent  of  their  fap,  which  are  publilhed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£lions,  and  may  be  met  with  to- 
gether in  Lowthorp's  "  Abridgement."  About  this  time, 
Mr.  Ray  began  to  draw  up  his  Obfervations  for  public  ufe  ;  and 
one  of  tlie  iirfl  things  he  undertook  was,  his  "  CoIIeftion  of 
Englilh  Proverbs."  This  book,  though  fent  to  Cambridge 
to  be  printed  in  1669,  yet  was  not  publiflied  till  1672.  He 
alfo  prepared  his  "  Catalogue  of  Englifh  Plants"  for  the  prefs, 
which  came  out  in  1670  :  his  humble  thoughts  of  this  and 
his  other  book  (for,  his  nature  was  modefl  and  amiable  in  the 
higheil  degree)  may  be  feen  in  a  Latin  letter  of  his  to  Dr. 
Lifter,  Auguft  22,  1670.  in  the  fame  letter,  he  alfo  takes 
notice  of  the  altering  his  name,  by  leaving  out  the  W  in  the 
beginning  of  it;  for,  till  1670,  he  had  always  written  his 
name  IF; ay:  but  this  being,  he  fays,  contrary  to  the  way  of 
'his  forefathers,  he  therefoie  rcaflumed  the  name  of  Ray.  In 
the  fame  letter,  he  mentions  another  thing  relating  to  him- 
felf, which  was  an  offer  of  200  1.  per  annum  to  travel  with 
three  young  noblemen  into  foreign  parts :  but,  the  acceptance 
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of  this  propofal  not  being  confident  with  his  infirm  flate  of 
body,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  dech'ne  it. 

In  167 1,  he  was  afflided  with  a  feverifh  diforder,  which 
ended  with  the  yellow  jaundice ;  but  he  was  foon  cured  of  it, 
as  he  telk  us  himfelf,  by  an  infulion  of  ftone-horle  dung 
with  fafFron  in  ale.  The  year  after,  his  beloved  friend  Mr. 
Willoughby  died,  in  his  37th  year,  at  Middleton-hall,  his  feat 
in  Yorkdiire;  "to  the  infinite  and  unfpeakable  lofs  and 
grief,"  fays  Mr.  Ray,  "  of  myfelf,  his  friends,  and  all  good 
men."  There  having  been  the  fincerefl:  friendfhip  between 
Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr,  Ray,  who  were  men  of  fimilar  na- 
tures and  tafles,  from  the  time  of  their  being  fellow-colle- 
gians, Mr.  Willoughby  not  only  confided  in  Mr.  Ray  in  his 
life-time,  but  alfo  at  his  death  ;  for,  he  made  him  one  of  the 
cizecutors  of  his  will,  and  charged  him  with  the  education  of 
his  fons,  Francis  and  Thomas,  leaving  him  alfo  for  life  60]. 
per  annum.  The  eldeft  of  thefe  young  gentlemen  not  being 
four  years  of  age,  Mr.  Ray,  as  a  faithful  truflee,  betook 
himfelf  to  the  inl\ru6lion  of  them;  and  for  their  ufe  com- 
pofed  his  "  Nomenclator  Claflicus,"  which  was  pubHfhed 
this  very  year  1 67 2.  Francis  the  eldsfl  dying  before  he  was 
of  age,  the  younger  became  lord  Middleton.  Not  many 
months  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Willoughby,  Mr.  Ray  loft 
another  of  his  beft  friends,  bifhop  VVilkins  ;  whom  he  vifited 
in  London,  November  18,  1672,  and  found  near  expiring 
by  a  total  fuppreflion  of  urine  for  eight  days. 

As  it  is  natural  for  the  mind,  when  it  is  hurt  on  one  part, 
to  feek  relief  from  another ;  (a  Mr.  Ray,  having  loft  feme 
of  his  beft  friends,  and  being  in  a  manner  left  deftitute,  con- 
ceived thoughts  of  marriage;  and  accordingly,  in  June, 
1673,  ^^^  aftually  marry  a  gentlewoman  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Oakeley,  of  Launton  in 
O.xfordfliire.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year  came  forth  his 
"  Obfcrvaiions,  Topographical,  Moral,  he."  made  in  foreign 
countries  ;  to  which  was  added  his  "  Catalogus  Stirpium  in 
exteris  rcgionibus  obfervatarum :"  and,  about  the  fame  time, 
his  "Collection  ofunufual  or  local  Englifti  word^,"  which 
he  had  gathered  up  in  his  travels  through  the  counties  of 
England.  On  1674,  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  the  fecretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  renewed  his  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Rayj 
which  had  been  Ibme  time  intermitted,  and  fgnt  him  letters 
almoft  every  month.  Mr.  Ray's  account  in  thefe  letters  were 
publifbed  by  Oldenburgh  in  the  Philcfophical  Tranfailions. 
Oldenburgh  had  a  farther  view  in  his  correfpondence  with 
Mr.  Ray  :  it  was  to  engage  him  with  thofe  leadino-  members, 
who  had  agreed  to  entertain  the  fociety  with  a  philofophical 
.difcourie  at   their  meeting?,   fo  that  the  burthen  might  not  lie 
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among  too  few  of  the  members.  Mr.  Ray  complied,  and  ac- 
cordingly fent  him  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning  Seeds,  and  the 
Specific  Differences  of  Plants  ;"  which,  Oldenburgh  tells  him, 
was  fo  well  received  by  the  prefident  and  fellows,  that  they 
returned  him  tlicir  thanks,  and  defired  him  to  let  them  have 
more  of  the  like  favours  from  him. 

This  year  1674,  and  part  of  the  next,  he  fpent  in  pre- 
paring Mr.  W  illoughby's  "  Ohfervations  about  Birds"  for 
the  prefs  :  which,  however,  was  not  publifhed  till  1678. 
Thefc  two  gentlemen,  finding  the  hiftory  of  Nature  very  im- 
perfetfl,  had  agreed  between  tlicmfelves,  before  their  travels 
beyond  fea,  to  reduce  the  feveral  tribes  of  things  to  a  method, 
and  to  give  accurate  defcriptions  of  the  feveral  fpecies  from  a 
ftri£l  furvey  of  them  :  and,  fince  Mr.  Willoughby's  genius  lay 
chiefly  to  animals,  therefore  he  undertook  the  birds,  beafts, 
fifties,  and  infe6ls,as  Mr.  Raydid  the  vegetables.  How  they  dif- 
charged  each  their  province,  the  world  has  feen  in  their  works. 
Old  lady  Willoughby  dying,  and  Mr.  Willoughby's  fons  being 
removed  from  under  Mr.  Ray's  tuition,  about  1676,  bethought 
it  beft  to  leave  Middleton- hall,  and  retire  with  his  wife  to  fome 
convenient  place :  and  accordingly  he  removed  to  Sutton 
Cofield,  about  four  miles  from  Middleton.  Some  time  after, 
he  went  into  Effex,  to  Falborne-hall,  where  he  continued  till 
June,  1679  ;  and  then  made  another  remove  to  Black-Notley, 
his  native  place.  Being  fettled  here,  and  now  free  from  inter- 
ruptions, he  began  to  relume  his  wonted  labours,  particularly 
in  botany:  and  one  of  the  firft  things  he  finiflied  was  his 
*'  Methodus  Plantarum  Nova,"  which  was  publilhed  in  1682. 
This  was  preparatory  to  his  "  Hiftoria  Plantarum  Ge- 
ncralis;"  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  publiftied  in  1686, 
the  fecond  in  1687,  ^"^^l  ^be  third  fome  years  after.  To  the 
compiling  of  this  hiftory  many  learned  and  ingenious  men 
gave  their  helping  hands ;  particularly  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and 
Dr.  Tancrcd  Robinfon,  two  great  friends  of  Mr.  Ray. 
Nor  wa?  Mr.  Ray  lefs  mindful  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  collec- 
tions, wheie  there  were  noble,  though  rude  and  indigefted, 
materials  ;  but  fpent  much  time  and  pains  in  reducing  them 
to  order,  and  fitting  them  for  the  prefs.  He  had  publilhed 
his  "  Ohfervations  npon  Birds"  in  1678;  and,  in  1685,  he 
publiftied  his  "  Hiftory  of  Fifhes  :"  and,  though  thefe  works 
were  then  the  completell  in  their  kinds,  yet  they  loll  much  of 
their  perfe£lion  by  the  mifcarriage  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  and 
Mr.  Rav's  paprrs  in  their  travels.  They  had  very  accurately 
defcribed  all  the  birds,  fifties,  Sec.  which  they  faw  as  they 
paffed  through  High  and  Low  Germany,  efpecially  thofe  in 
and  upon  the  Duuabs  and  the  Rhine  ;  but  loft  their  accounts 
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in  their  return  home.    This  lofs   Mr.   Ray  laments   in  the 
philofophical  letters  above  cited. 

Though  Mr.  Ray's  heahh  began  to  be  impaired  by  years 
and  ftudy,  yet  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  give  his 
works  to  the  public.  He  publilhed,  in  1688,  "  Fafciculus 
Stirpium  Britannicarum  ;"  and,  in  1690,  "  Synopfis  Metho- 
dica  Stirpium  Britannicarum,"  which  was  republifhed,  with 
j^reat  amendments  and  additions,  in  1696,  but  the  laft  edition 
is  that  of  1724.  Having  tlius  publilhed  many  books  on  fub- 
ie£ls  which  he  took  to  be  fomewhat  foreign  to  his  profeffion, 
he  at  length  refolved  to  entertain  the  world  like  a  divine  as 
well  as  natural  philofophcr  ;  and  with  this  view  fee  about  his 
Demonftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  wdiich 
he  calls,  "  The  Wifdom  c^f  God  manifefted  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation."  The  rudiments  of  this  work  were  laid  in 
fome  college-leftures;  read  in  the  chapel,  and  called  common 
places ;  which,  having  much  refined  and  enlarged,  he  fitted 
up  for  a  convenient  volume,  and  publiflied  in  169 1,  8vo. 
This  work  meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe  encouraged  Iiirn 
to  publifli  another  of  a  like  nature,  whofe  foundation  wa^; 
alfo  laid  at  Cambridge,  in  fome  fermons  which  he  had 
preached  before  the  univerfity ;  and  this  was  his  "Three 
Fhyiico-Theological  Difcourfes  concerning  the  Chaos,  De- 
luge, and  DilTolution  of  the  World,  1692,"  Svo.  Both  thefe 
works  have  been  often  reprinted  with  large  additions. 

Soon  after  thefe  theological  pieces  came  out,  hij  **  Synopfis 
Methodica  Animalium  Qaadrupedum"  was  ready  for  the 
prefs,  and  pubHfhed  in  June,  1693:  and,  having  difpatched 
that,  he  fet  about  and  finifned  a  Synopfis  of  Birds  and  Fiihes. 
This,  getting  into  the  bookfellers'  hands,  lay  fuppreffcd  for 
many  years,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  deftroyed  and 
loll ;  but,  after  Mr.  Ray's  death,  it  was  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Derham  in  1713.  He  made  a  catalogue  of  Grecian,  Syrian, 
Egyptian,  and  Cretan,  plants,  which  was  printed  with  Rau- 
wolff's  travels  in  1693  ;  and,  the  year  after,  publifhed  his 
"  Sylloge  Stirpium  Europearum  extra  Britanniam."  He  had 
afterwards  fome  little  contells  with  Rivinus  and  Tournefort, 
concerning  the  method  of  plants,  which  occafioned  him  to 
review  and  amend  his  own  method  ;  and  to  draw  it  up  in  a 
completer  form  than  he  had  ufed  in  his  "  Mcthodus  Rla^nta- 
rum,"  publilhed  in  1682,  or  in  his  "  Hiiloria  Plantarum." 
He  began  now  to  be  grievoufly  affhded  with  a  contmual 
diarrhoea,  and  with  very  painful  ulcers  in  his  legs,  which  ate: 
deep  into  the  fielh,  and  kept  him  waking  whole  nights :  by 
which  means  he  was  fo  difabled,  that,  as  he  t.ells  Df-  Tan- 
cred  Robinfon,  in  a  letter  of  September  30?  1.698,  he  could 
XiQt  fo  much  as  walk  into   the  neighbouring  fields.     He  lived, 
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however,  fome  years  with  theie  infirmities ;  for,  his  death  did 
not  happen  till  January  17,  1704-5,  at  Black-Notlcy,  in  a 
houfe  of  his  own. 

RAY   (Benjamin'),  a  moft  ingenious  and  worthy  man, 
poireffed  of  learning,  but  ignorant  of  the  world  ;  indolent  and 
thoughtlefs,  and  often  very  abfent.     He  was  a  native  of  Spald- 
ing, where  he  was  educated  under  Dr.  Neve,  and  afterwards 
admitted  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.     He  was  perpe- 
tual curate  of  Surfieet,  of  which   he   gave   an    account  to  the 
Spalding  fociety  ;  and  curate  of  Cowbitt,  which   is  a   chapel 
to  Spalding,    in  the  gift   of  truflees.     His  hermitage  of  ofiers 
and    willows   there  was   celebrated,    by    William  Jackfon  of 
Boilon,  in  a  MS.  heroic  poem.     He  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  an  account  of  a  water-fpout  raifed  off  the  land 
in  Deeping  fen,  printed  intheir  "  Tranlaclion<;,"  vol.  XLVII. 
p.  447,  and  of  an   ancitnt  coin,   to    "  Gent.    Mag.    1744." 
There  are  fcvtral  dilfertations  by  him  in  that  mifcellany.     He 
WAS    fecretary  to  the  Spalding  focietv,    1735.       Mr.   Pegge, 
about  1758,   had  a  confultation  with  Dr.  Taylor,  relidentiary 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  friend  of  Rav's,  to  get  him  removed  to  a 
better  fituation  ;  and  the  ]])o£lor  v\-as  inclined  to  do  it  ;  but,  on 
better   information  and   mature  conlideration,   it  was  thought 
then  too  late  to  tranfplant  him.     He  died  a  bachelor  at  Spald- 
ing in  1760.      See  his  communications  to  the  focicty,   in  the 
Reliquiae  Galean;-e,  pp.  57,  58,   63.     He  alfo  communicated, 
in  MS.  "  The  Truth  of  the  Chriflian  Religion  demouftrated 
from  the  Report  that  was  propagated  throughout  the  Gentile 
World  about  the  Birth  of  Chrilt,  thai  a  Meiliah  was  cxpedled,. 
and  from  the  Authority  ofHeathenWritcrs,  and  from  the  Coins 
of  the  Roman  Emperors   to  the   beginning  of  the  fccond  ge- 
neral  Perfecution    under  Domitian,"   in   ten   feftions,   never 
printed.     Alfo  a  MS^  catalogue  of  houfehold  goods,  furniture, 
and  ten  pi£Vures,    removed  out  of  the  prefence-chamber,   26 
Charles  11.   14  Dec.    1668,    from  Mr.  Brown,    and  of  others 
Taken  out  of  the  cupboard  in  the  chamber,   25  Dec.  1668,  by 
JVlr.  Church.     Thcfe  were   in   number  69.     (Percy  Church, 
efq.  was  fome  time  page  of  honour  and  equerry  to  the  queen- 
motner   Henricta    Maria).       A   MS.    catalogue   of    Italian 
rtrrnces,   palaces,    and  paintings,    1735,    now  in  the  Society's 
Mcfeum.     1740,  a  large  and  well-written   hiftory  of  the  life 
and   writings   of  the  great  botaniu,  his    iKimefake,    by    Mr. 
Dale,  v;hich  was  read,   and  approved.     John  Ray's  account 
of  Cuba,  where'  lie  was  on  fliore  fome  months.     Mr.  John- 
fon  calls  him   his  hnpnan^  and  fays,  in  honour  of  him,   he 
findi  an    infcription  on  the  lower  ledge  of  an  alrar-tomb,   on 
which  lies  a  mutilated  alabafter  knight  in  armour  and  mail  in 
Golberkirke,  alias  Gofb;rtbn  chapel,  now  a  fcliool  at  Sur- 
-    -       '^     \  ■       ,  Hcet, 
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tleet,    to  belong  to   Nicohs   Ric,  who   was    fherifF  of  Liii- 
colnfliire  5  and  6  Edw.  I.  1278,  and  died  1279  <^^  ^*-'' 

RAYNAL  (William-Thomas),  commonly  called  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  author  of  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  European  Set- 
tlements in  the  Eall  and  Weft  Indies,"  was  originally  edu- 
cated among  the  [efuits,  and  had  even  become  one  of  that 
order.  Certain  it  is,  that  among  that  fraternity  he  was  firft 
infpired  with  his  love  of  literature,  and  with  ideas  of  liberty 
Avhich  but  ill-fuited  his  own  iituation  and  profpeds,  or  the 
temper  of  the  times.  He  was  author  of  a  great  many  works  ; 
but  that  upon  which  he  principally  became  famous  is  the 
*'  Political  and  Philofophical  Hiilory  of  the  Indies,"  above 
mentioned.  In  this  he  was  faid  to  have  received  the  afTiftance 
of  different  friends  ;  but  the  one  diftinguifhed  feature  of  the 
work,  namely,  a  bold  difregard  of  the  opinions  generally  re- 
ceived, with  regard  both  to  religion  and  politics,  is  unequivo- 
cally his  own.     . 

This  Avork  has  been  tranflated  into  all  languages  ;  and,  al- 
though many  of  its  pofitions  arc  erroneous,  many  of  his  con- 
clufions  falfe,  his  ideas  chimerical  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
hoilile  to  good  order,  it  will  ever  be  confidered  as  a  valuable, 
curious,  and  important,  prcduftion. 

Raynal  wrote  a  "  Hiftory  of  the  Parliament  of  England," 
and  a  "  Hiftory  of  the  Stadhclderate  ;"  but  thefe  are  both  of 
them  more  remarkable  for  a  fpecious  ftyle  and  loftinefs  of 
invention  than  for  ufeful  obfervation  or  foiid  argument. 
His  "  Hiftory  of  the  Divorce  of  Catharine  of  Arragon  and 
Henry  the  Eighth"  is  of  far  greater  value  than  either  or  than 
both  of  the  above.  This  work  is  not  fo  much  a  recital  of, 
and  commentary  upon,  the  fa£l  from  whicli  he  takes  the 
title,  as  It  is  an  able  pi£lure  of  unlverfal  Europe  at  that  period, 
of  the  views,  interefts,  and  power,  of  all  the  different  po- 
tentates. The  government  of  Fr?,nce  inftituted  a  prolecutioa 
againft  Raynal  on  account  of  his  "  Hiftory  of  the  Indies  ;" 
but  this  was  condudled  vyith  fo  llitle  feventy,  that  he  had 
fufficient  time  and  opportunity  of  retiring  to  the  dominions  of 
the  King  st  Pruflia,  who  afforded  him  the  protedlion  he  fo- 
licited,  although  his  chatadter  was  treated  by  the  author  in  his 
book  with  no  great  degree  of  veneration.  Raynal  alfo  ex-- 
perienced  the  kindaefs  of  the  emprefs  of  RufTia  \  and  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  of  this  lingular  perfonage,  that,  although 
he  was  always  fevere  in  difculling  the  charadlers  of  princes, 
yet  the  raoft  defpotic  among  thefe  heaped  many  marks  of  fa- 
vour and  generofity  upon  him.  The  Abbe  alfo  received  a 
very  unufual  mark  of  refped  from  a  Britifh  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  once  intimated  to  .the  Ipeaker  that  -Raynal 
\va§  a  fpectator  in  the  gallerv.     The  bulinefs  was  immediately 
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fufpended^  and  the  ftranger  conduced  to  a  more  cornfnicnt 
and  honourable  fituation.  The  great  tiait  of  his  charaCler 
was  a  ]o\'e  of  hberty ;  but  he  lived  to  fee  the  abufe  of  this 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  French  Revohuicn,  and  was  himfclf, 
in  fome  degree,  the  viftim  of  it.  His  fortunes  were  once 
very  large  ;  but  they  were  ib  much  impaired  bv  the  Revo- 
lution that  he  died  in  a  certain  deeree  of  poverty.  He  \vas 
intimately  connected  with  ahr.oil  all  the  learned  men  of  every 
country  who  were  his  contemporaries  ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened  in  Paris  in  his  S^th  year,  in  March, 
1796,  he  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  alt  his  works,  in  which 
there  were  to  have  been  many  alterations  and  additions.  He 
is  reputed  to  have  left  among  his  manul'cripts  a  *'  Hiftory  of 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edicl  of  Nantes,"  in  four  volunies ; 
but  it  is  alio  very  certain,  that,  during  the  lanpuinary  reign 
of  Robefpierre,  he  burnt  a  great  part  of  his  papers. 

RAUVVOLF  (Leonard),  a  native  of  Augfbourgh  and  a 
very  eminent  phyfician.  He  difcovered  an  early  tafte  and 
peculiar  talents  for  botanv  ;  to  accomplifh  himfelf  in  which 
fcience,  he  travelled  through  Svria,  Arabia,  America,  and 
manv  eaftern  countries.  He  publilhed  an  account  of  his  tra- 
vels in  a  quarto  volume,  printed  at  Francfort,  in  1582.  This 
work  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  was  publifhed  in 
London  in  1693.  Refunng  to  change  his  religion,  which 
was  that  of  Froteftantifm,  he  found  himfelf  compelled  to 
]eave  his  native  place  and  retired  to  Linton,  where  he  died  in 
1606.  The  catalogue  of  the  plants  which  he  found  in  the 
Eaft  was  publifhed  bv  John  Frederic  Gronovius,  at  Leyden, 
in  1755,  under  the  title  of"  Flora  Orientalis."  His  "  Hortus, 
Oriens"  is  preferved  in  the  public  libiarv  at  Leyden. 

READ  (Alexander),  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  phy- 
fician  of  great  eminence  and  abilities.  Li  1620,  he  was 
created  a  do£tor  of  phyfic  at  Oxford,  bv  roy?!  mandate,  and 
was  afterwards  elected  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phylicians.  He 
was  author  of  a  great  number  of  books  on  anatomical  fub- 
je6ts,  which  enjoyed  much  of  the  public  attention  and 
efleem. 

REAL  (Cesar  Vichard  de  St.),  a  polite  French  writer, 
■was  the  fon  of  a  counfellor  to  the  fenate  of  Chamberri  in  Sa- 
voy, where  he  was  born,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  what 
year.  He  came  very  young  to  France,  was  fome  time  a  dil- 
ciple  of  M.  de  Varillas ;  and  afterwards  diflinguifhed  himfelf 
at  Paris  by  feveral  ingenious  prcduftions.  In  1675,  he  re- 
turned to  Chamberri,  and  went  thence  to  England  with  the 
duchefs  of  Mazarin  ;  but  foon  after  came  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  a  long  time,  without  title  or  dignity,  intent 
upon  literary  purfuits.  He  returned  a  fecond  time  to  Cham- 
berri 
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berri  in  1692,  and  died  there  the  fame  year,  pretty  old,  but 
not  in  the  beft  circumftanccs.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  penetration,  a  lover  of  the  fcicnces,  and  particularly 
fond  of  hiftory,  which  he  wifhed  to  have  lludied  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  it  ufually  is,  not  as  a  bare  recital 
of  fafts  and  fpeeches,  but  as  a  pii^ure  of  human  nature  under 
its  various  modes  of  wifdom,  folly,  knavery,  and  madnefs. 
He  wrote  a  piece,  with  this  view,  "  De  I'Ulage  de  I'Hifloire, 
Paris,  1672,"  i2mo  ;  which  is  full  of  fcnfible  and  judicious 
reflections.  In  1674,  he  publilhed,  "  Conjuration  des  Ef- 
pagnols  centre  la  Republique  de  Venife  en  16 18,"  i2mo. 
"  We  have  had  hiftorians,"  fays  Voltaire,  "  but  not  a  Livy. 
The  (lyle  of  '  The  Confpiracy  of  Venice'  is  comparable  to 
that  of  Salluft :  it  is  evident  the  abbe  de  St.  Real  had  him  in 
his  eye,  and  perhaps  has  furpalTed  him."  He  loll:  as  much 
reputation  by  his  *'  La  Vic  de  Jefus  Chrift,"  publifhed  four 
years  after,  as  he  had  gained  by  his  "  Confpiracy  of  Venice.'* 
He  wrote  many  other  things  :  fome  to  illullrate  the  Roman 
hillory,  which  he  had  made  his  particular  ftudy:  fome  upon 
fubjefts  of  philofophy,  politics,  and  morals ;  and  notes 
upon  the  two  firft  books  of  TuUy's  "  Letters  to  Atticus,"  of 
which  he  made  a  French  tranflation. 

A  neat  edition  of  his  works  was  publiihed  at  the  Hague 
1722,  in  5  vols,  i2mo,  without  the  letters  to  Atticus  ;  which 
however  were  printed  In  the  edition  of  Pans,  1745,  in  3  vols. 
4to,  and  fix  i2mo. 

REAUMUR  (Rene'-Antoike  Ferchault  fieur  de), 
a  French  phiLofopher,  who  was  born  ot  a  good  family  ia 
1683  at  Rochelle,  where  he  was  grounded  in  letters,  'i'ben 
he  was  fent  to  Poitiers  for  philofophy  ;  and,  in  1699,  went  to 
Bourges  to  ftudy  the  law.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  early 
difcovered  a  turn  for  mathematics  and  phylics  :  and  he  now 
went  to  Paris,  to  cultivate  thefe  fciences.  So  early  as  i7o8> 
he  was  judged  worthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
fciences ;  and  he  foon  juflihed  the  choice  that  was  then  made 
of  him  by  that  fociety.  He  made  innumerable  obfervatlons, 
and  wrote  a  great  number  of  pieces,  upon  the  various  branches 
of  natural  philofophy.  His  "  Hiftory  of  Infects."  in  6  vols. 
4to,  at  Paris,  is  his  capital  work.  Another  edition  was 
printed  in  Holland  in  12  vols.  i2mo.  He  died  in  1757,  not 
of  age,  ahhough  he  was  old,  but  of  the  conlequences  of  a 
fall.  He  is  an  exa£l  and  clear  writer  ;  and  there  is  an  elegance 
in  his  llyle  and  manner,  which  is  not  always  to  be  found 
among  thofe  who  have  made  only  the  fciences  their  fludv. 
He  is  reprefented  alfo  as  a  man  of  an  amiable  compofition, 
and  with  quiiiities  to   make  him  beloved  as  wtll  as   admired. 
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He  left  a  great  variety  of  papers  ?.nd  natural  curiofitles  to  the 
academy  of  fciences. 

REBOULET  (Simon),  born  at  Avignon,  and  educated 
there  among  the  Jefuits.  He  at  fiift  embraced  the  order  in 
•vvhich  he  had  been  brought  up,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  it  on 
account  of  his  bad  health.  He  was  an  amiable  and  iludious 
charafter,  and  wrote  many  curious  works,  the  principal  of 
which  is  a  "  Life  of  Louis  XIV-"  in  3  volumes  4to.  This 
is  more  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  with  which  it  relates 
fafts  than  from  its  folidity  of  argument  or  brilliancy  of  ftyle. 
He  died  in  1752. 

REDE  (William),  bifhop  of  Chichefler,  in  T369.  He 
was  reckoned  the  beft  mathematician  of  his  ap-e,  and  built 
the  iirft  library  of  Merton-coUege,  and  the  caflle  of  Am- 
tarley. 

REDI  (Francis),  an  Italian  phyfician  and  very  polite 
fcholar,  was  deicended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
i\rezzo  in  Tufcany,  1625.  His  firft  ftuclies  were  made  at 
Florence,  whence  he  removed  to  Pifa,  and  there  was  admitted 
doclor  in  philofophy  and  medicine.  His  ingenuity  and  fkill 
in  thefe  and  other  fciences  acquired  him  great  reputation  ;  and 
Ferdinand  IL  duke  of  lufcany,  qhofe  him  his  firft  phyfi- 
cian. His  conftant  employ  did  not  hinder  him  from  culti- 
vating the  belles  lettres :  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
ftudv  of  the  Italian  tongue,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to- 
wards compihng  the  didicnary  of  La  Crufca.  Menage,  in 
his  *'  Origines  de  la  Langue  Italienne,"  acknowledges  himfelf 
obliged  to  him  for  many  particulars.  Redi  was  a  lover  of 
learned  mxn,  and  ready  to  ferve  them  in  any  way  he  could. 
He  was  a  member  of  feveral  academies  in  Italy  ;  of  la  Crufca 
at  Florence,  of  the  Gelati  at  Bologna,  and  of  the  Arcadians 
at  Rome.  He  was  fubjefl  to  the  falling  ficknefs  in  his  latter 
y^ears  ;  yet  neither  abandoned  books,  nor  his  bulinefs.  He 
wrote  upon  vipers,  and  upon  the  generation  of  infe£\s;  and 
lie  compofcd  a  good  deal  of  pottry,  fome  of  which  he  pub- 
liihed  himfelf,  and  fome  was  publifhed  .after  his  death  by  order 
of  the  great  duke,  his  mafler.  iMlhis  writings  are  in  Italian  ; 
and  his  language  is  fo  fine  and  pure,  that  the  authors  of  the 
dictionary  of  la  Crufca  have  often  cited  it  as  a  llandard  of 
perfedion.  He  died  in  1697.  Moil  of  his  works  are  tranf- 
lated  into  French  and  Latin. 

REGIOMONTANUS,  an  illuftrious  ailronomer,  whofe 
•real  name  was  Joannes  Mullcrus,  was  born  at  Konigfberg  in 
Franccnia,  1436.  He  was  taught  his  grammar  at  home, 
and  at  twelve  years  of  age  fent  to  Leipfvc ;  where  he  took  a 
violent  turn  to  aftronomy,  and  v^ikly  applied  himfelf  to 
\  arithmeiic 
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arithmetic   and    geometry,     as-   neccfTary  to    comprehend    it 
lightly-     Cut  there  was   then  nobody  at    Leipfic  who  could 
lead  him  into  the  depths  of  this  fcience  ;  and  therefore,   at  fif- 
teen, he  removed  to  Vienna,  to  lludy  under  the  famous   Pur- 
bachius,   who  was  the  profefTor  there,  and  read  leftures  with, 
the  highefl:  reputation.     Greater  friendfhip  and  affection  could 
not   fublift  than   between  Regiomontanus   and    Piirbachius  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  former  lliouid  make  all 
conceivable  progrefs  under  the  latter.     About   that  time  car- 
dinal BelTarion  came  to  Vienna,  to  negotiate  fom.e  atfairs  for 
the  pope ;  who,  being  a  lover  of  aftronomy,  had   begun   to 
make   a  Latin  verfion  of  Ptolemv's  "  Almagelt ;"    but,  not 
having  time  to  go  on  with  it,  defired  Purbachius  to  continue 
the  work,  and  for  that  purpofe  to  return  with  him   into  Italy, 
in  order    to  make  himfelf  mafter    of  the  Greek  tongue,  of 
which  at  prefent  he  knew  nothing.     Purbachius  confented  to 
die  cardinal's   propofals,  provided   Regiomontanus  might  ac- 
company him,  and  Ihare  the  talk  ;  and  all  things  were  agreed 
on,  when  Purbachius  died  in   146 1.      1  he  fcholar  of  courfe 
fuccceded  the   mafter  to  the  defined  office,   as  well  as  in   his 
profefforlhip,    and   attended   the   cardinal   the   fame   year  to 
Rome ;  where  the  firfl  thing  he  did   was  to  learn  the  Greek 
language,  though  in  the  mean  time  he  did  not  neglect  to  make 
agronomical  obfcrvations,  as  well  as  tocompofe  various  works 
in  that  fcience.     The  cardinal  going   to  Greece  foon  after, 
Regiomontanus  went  to  Ferrera,  where  he  continued  the  iludv 
of  the  Greek  language  under  Theodore  Gaza  ;  who  explained 
to  him  the  text  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  commentaries  of  Theon  j 
till  at  length  he  became  fo  perfeft  in  it,  that  he  could  com- 
pofe  verfes,  and  read  like  a  critic,  in   it.     In    1463,  he  went 
to  Padua,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  univerfity  ;  and, 
at   the  requcft  of  the  fiudents,  explained  Alfraganus,  an  Ara- 
bian philofoplicr.     In  1404,  he  removed  to  Venice,  to  attend 
bis  patron  BeiTarion  ;  and,  the  fame  year,  returned  with  him 
to  Rome,   where  he  waged  war  with  Georgius  Trapezuntius, 
whom  he  had  terribly  offended,  by   animadverting   on   lome 
paflages    in  his  tranflations  of  Theon's  Commentary.     Not 
long  after,  being  weary  of  rambling  about,  and  having  pro- 
cured a  great  number   of  manuicripts,  which  v/as  one  nvdla 
objeft   ot  his  travels,  he  retun^ed   to  Vienna,  and  performed 
for   fome  time  the  offices  of  his  profefforlhip.     Afterwards  he 
went  to  Buda,  at  the  invitation  of  Matthias  Corvinu3  the  kmg 
of  Hungary,  who  was  a  lover  of  letters  and  the  fciences,  and 
founded  a  rich  and  noble  library  there  ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
wars,- came  and  fettled  at  Nuremberg  in  1471.     He  fpent  his 
time    here  in   conflruding  inftrumenrs,    in   making  obferva- 
jousj  and  pubhlhing  books,  fome  his  own,  foaie  other  peo- 
ple's ; 
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pic's :  he  pubiilhed  here  the  five  books  of  Manillus's  **  Aflro- 
iioiilicon."  In  1474,  pope  Sixtus  IV.  conceived  a  delign  of" 
reforming  tlie  calendar  ;  and  fcnt  for  Regiomontanus  to  Rome, 
as  the  n\o{\  proper,  and  ableft,  pcrfon  to  accompiifh  his  pur- 
pofe.  Regiomontanus  was  very  unwilling  to  interrupt  the 
itudies  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  Nuremberg  ;  but,  receiving 
great  promifes  from  the  pope,  who  alfo  for  the  prefent  named 
him  archbifhop  of  Ratiibon,  he  confented  at  length  to  go. 
He  arrived  at  Rome  in  1475,  and  died  there  the  year  after ; 
not  without  a  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned  by  the  fons  of  Tra- 
pezuntlus,  who  carried  on  the  enmity  begun  by  their  father: 
but  Paul  Jovius  relates,  that  he  died  of  the  plague. 

REGIS  (Peter  Sylvain),  a  French  philofopher,  and 
great  propagator  of  Cartelianifm,  was  born  in  Agenois  1632. 
He  cultivated  the  languages  and  philofophy  under  the  Jcfuits  at 
Cahors,  and  afterwards  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  that 
town,  being  defigned  for  the  churc'a.  He  made  fo  uncom- 
mon a  progrefs,  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  was  offered  a 
dodlor's  degree  without  the  ufoal  charges ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  became  him  to  accept  of  it  till  he  had  fkudied  alfo  in 
the  Sorbonne  at  Paris.  He  went  thither,  but  was  foon  dif- 
gufted  with  theology;  and,  as  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes 
began  at  that  time  to  make  a  noife  through  the  leflures  of  Ro- 
liault,  he  conceived  a  tafte  for  ir,  and  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  it.  He  frequented  thefe  le£lures  ;  and,  becoming  an  adenr, 
went  to  Touloufe  in  1665,  and  read  led^ures  in  it  himfelf. 
Having  fine  parts,  a  clear  and  fluent  manner,  and  a  happy 
way  of  making  himfelf  underrtood,  he  drew  ail  forts  of  people; 
the  magiilrates,  the  learned,  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  the  very 
women,  who  now  all  affefted  to  abjure  the  ancient  philofo- 
phv.  In  1680,  he  returned  to  Paris;  where  the  concourfe 
about  him  was  fuch,  that  the  flicklers  for  Peripateticifm  be- 
gan to  be  alarmed.  They  apphed  to  the  archbifhop  of  Parisj . 
who  thought  it  expedient,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  put 
a  flop  to  the  leftures ;  which  accordingly  were  difcontinued 
for  feveral  months.  The  whole  life  of  Regis  was  fpent  in 
propagating  the  new  philofophy.  In  1690,  he  publifhed  a 
formal  fyilem  ot  it,  containing  logic,  metaphyfics,  phyfics, 
and  morals,  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  written  in  French.  It  was 
reprinted  the  year  after  at  Amfterdam,  with  the  addition  of  a 
difcourfe  upon  ancient  and  modern  pliilofophy.  He  wrote 
afterwards  feveral  pieces,  in  defence  of  his  fyliem  ;  in  which 
he  had  diiputes  vv'ith  AI.  Huet,  Du  Hamcl,  Malebranche,  and 
others.  His  works,  though  abounding  with  ingenuity  and 
learning,  have  been  difregarded  in  confequence  of  the  great 
difcoveries  and  advancement    in    philolophic  knowledge   that 

have 
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have  been  fince  made.  He  died  In  1707.  He  had  beenchofen 
member  of  the  academy  of  faiences  in  1699. 

REGIUS  (Urban),  a  learned  man  of  the  16th  centur>-, 
and  born  at  Langenargen.  He  commenced  his  fludies  at 
Lindaw,  whence  he  went  to  Fribourg.  He  afterwards  accom- 
phflied  himfelf  as  a  teacher  of  youth  at  Bafil  and  Ingolftad,  at 
which  latter  place  he  read  lectures.  He  was  fecurity  for  the 
debts  of  fomc  of  his  fcholars  ;  and,  being  driven  to  great  dif- 
ficulties, was  compelled  to  fell  his  books  and  enlift  for  a  pri- 
vate foldier.  He  was  accidentally  {een  in  this  lituation  by  the 
profeffor  Eccius,  who  extricated  him  from  his  misfortunes, 
and  rellored  him  to  the  Mufes.  He  after  this  purfued  his  flu- 
dies  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  received,  at  Jngolllad,  the 
poetical  and  oratorical  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  In  a  Ihort  time  he  was  prefented  to  the  profef- 
forlhip  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Having  applied  himfelf  to  the 
fludy  of  divinity,  he  became  a  Lutheran,  and  a  fuccefsful  op- 
pofer  of  popery.  He  went  to  Augfbourg  in  confequence  of 
fome  mifunderftanding  between  his  benefa£lor  Eccius  and  Lu- 
ther, and  there  founded  a  reformed  church.  Eccius  endea- 
voured, though  without  efFeft,  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  This  illuttrious  man  lived  at  Augfbourg 
till  1530  :  he  then  entered  inro  the  fervice  of  the  duke  ot 
Brunfwic,  who  made  him  fuperintendant  of  the  church  of 
Lunenbourg.     He  died  fuddenly  at  Zell,  in  1541. 

REGNARD  (John  Francis),  one  of  the  belt  Frenck 
comic  writers  after  Moliere,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1647.  He 
had  fcarcely  finilhed  his  lludies,  when  he  was  feized  with  a 
paffion  for  travelling,  and  an  ardent  deli  re  to  fee  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  He  went  to  Italy  firft,  but  was  unfor- 
tunate in  his  return  thence  ;  for,  the  Englidi  veliel  bound  for 
Marfellles,  on  which  he  embarked  at  Genoa,  was  taken  in  the 
fea  of  Provence  by  the  Barbary  Corfairs  ;  and  he  was  carried 
a  flave  to  Algiers.  Being  always  a  lover  of  gotxl  eatino',  hs 
knew  how  to  make  ragouts;  and,  by  this  means  procuring 
an  office  in  his  mailer's  kitchen,  his  bondage  fat  the  more 
eafily  upon  him.  His  amiable  manners  and  pieafant  humour 
made  him  a  favourite  with  all  about  hun,  and  not  a  little  fo 
with  the  women  ;  for  he  had  alfo  tlie  advantage  of  a  good  per- 
fon.  An  intrigue  with  one  of  thcfe,  in  wiiich  matters  were 
carried  a?  tar  as  they  could  go,  involved  him  in  a  terrible  difS- 
cuky  ;  for,  his  mailer,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  infilled 
upon  his  fubmitting  to  the  law  of  the  country,  which  obliged 
a  Chrlilian,  conviftcd  of  fuch  a  commerce,  either  to  turn 
Mahometan,  or  to  fuffcr  death  by  fire.  Regnard  did  not 
care  to  do  either  ;  and  luckily  he  WiS  freed  from  tlie  dikmma 
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by  the  French  conful,  who,  having  juft  received  a  large  fum  for 
his  redemption,   bought  him  off,  and  fciit  him  home. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Paris,  before  he  formed  plans  for 
travelUng  again  ;  and  accordingly,  in  April  1681,  he  fet  out 
to  viut  Flanders  and  Hollarid,  whence  he  pa-'^d  1:^  Denmark, 
and  afterwards  to  vSweden.  Having  done  fomc  iir.gular  piece 
of  fervice  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  this  monarch,,  who  jjer- 
ceived  that  he  was  travelling  out  of  pure  curiofity,  told  him, 
that  Lapland  contained  many  things  well  worthy  of  obfer^ 
vation;  and  ordered  his  treafurer  to  accommodate  him  with 
whatever  he  wanted,  if  he  chofe  to  proceed  thither.  Rcgnard 
embarked  for  Stockholm,  with  two  other  gentlemen  that  had 
accompanied  him  from  France  ;  and  went  as  far  as  Torne,  a 
city  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bothnic  Gulph.  He  went  up  the 
river  Torne,  vi-hcfe  fource  is  not  far  from  the  Northern  cape  ; 
and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  Icy  fea.  Here,  not  being  able 
to  go  farther,  he  and  his  companions  engraved  thefe  four  lines 
upon  a  rock  : 

**  Gallia  nos  genuit,  vidit  nos  Africoi,  Gangem 

*'  HaufimuSj  Europamque  cculis  luftravimus  omnem  ; 

*'  Cafibiis  &  variis  a£li  terraque  mariqne, 

•'  Hie  tandem  ftetimus,  nobis  ubi  defait  orbis." 

While  he  was  in  Lapland,  his  curiofity  led  him  to  enquire 
into  the  pretended  magic  of  the  country  ;  and  he  was  fliewn 
fome  of  the  learned  in  this  black  art,  who,  not  fucceeding  in 
their  operations  upon  him,  pronounced  him  a  greater  magi- 
cian than  themfelves.  7\fter  his  return  to  Stockholm,  he 
went  to  Poland,  thence  to  Vienna,  and  from  Vienna  to  Pa- 
ris, after  a  rambk^  of  almoft  three  years. 

He  now  fettled  in  his  own  country,  and  wrote  a  great  many 
comedies.  He  was  made  a  treafurer  of  France,  and  lieutenant 
of  the  waters  and  forefts  :  he  lived  like  a  philofopher  and  a 
voluptuary.  He  was  born  with  a  genius,  lively,  gay,  and 
truly  comic  ;  and  his  comedy  of  *'  The  Gameflcr"  is  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  ?violiere.  He  dedicated  the  comedy, 
^■allcd  "  iVJenechmes,"  to  Boileau;  though  he  afterwards 
wrote  againft  that  poet :  but  they  were  again  thoroughly  re- 
conciled. This  man,  though  of  fo  gay  an  4iumour,  died  of 
chagrine  in  his  52d  year  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  he  even  contri- 
buted himfelf  to  Ihorten  his  days. 

His  works,  which  confiit  of  comedies  and  his  travels,  were 
printed  at  Rouen  1731,  in  5  vols.  i?.mo;  but  there  are  many 
dramatic  perforniances  and  pieces  of  poetry  of  his,  befides  what 
that  coliedlion  contains. 

REGN.IER 
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REGNIER  (MATHUPaN),  a  fatirical  French  poet>  was 
the  fon  of  a  citizen  of  Chartics,  by  a  lifter  of  the  abbe, 
Defportes,  a  famous  poet  alfo,  and  was  born  there  in  1573. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  church,,  yet  very  unlit  for  it,  on 
account  of  his  debaucheries  ;  which,  it  fcems,  were  fo  excef- 
live,  that,  as  we  learn  from  himfelf,  he  had  at  thirty  all  the 
ianrmities  of  old  age.  He  v/as  twice  at  Rome,  in  1593,  and 
1601.  In  1604,  ii^  obtained  a  canonry  in  the  chnrch  of 
Chartres ;  he  had  other  benefices,  and  alfo  a  penfion  of 
2000  livres,  which  Henry  IV.  fctticd  on  him  in  1606.  He 
died  at  Rouen  in  16 13. 

He  was  the  firft  among  the  French  who  fucceeded  in  fatire ; 
and,  if  Boileau  has  had  the  glory  of  raifing  that  fpecies  of 
compofition  to  perfection  among  them,  it  may  be  faid  of 
Regnier,  that  he  laid  the  foundation,  and  was  perhaps 
more  an  original  writer  than  Boileau.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  taken  Juvenal  and  Perfius  for  his  model :  it  is  certain, 
that  he  has  in  fome  places  imitated  Ovid-,  and  borrowed 
largely  from  the  Italians.  He  is  very  ingenious,  and  has  a  fine 
nia<iner  of  expofing  vice.  In  the  mean  time  fome  of  that  im- 
purity, which  ran  through  his  life,  has  crept  alfo  into  his 
writings  i  for,  he  is  frequently  very  obfcene.  Seventeen  ofhi$ 
fatires  with  other  poems  were  printed  at  R.ouen  in  1614. 
There  is  a  neat  Elzevir  edition  of  his  works  at  Leyden,  1652, 
i2mo;  but- the  moft  magnificent  is  that  of  London  1729,410, 
with  fliort  notes  by  M.  Brollette. 

REGNIER  de  Marets,  (Seraphin,)  a  French  writer, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1632  ;  and,  at  fifteen,  diftinguifhed  hjm^ 
felf  by  tranllating  the  "  Batracbomyomachia"  into  burlefque 
verfe.  At  thirty,  he  went  to  Rome  as  fecretary  to  an  em- 
baffy.  An  Italian  ode  of  his  making  procured  him  a  place  ia 
the  academy  de  la  Crufca  in  1667  ;  and,  in  1670,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy.  In  1684,  ^^^  was 
made  perpetual  fecretary.  after  the  death  of  Mezerayj  and  if: 
was  he  who  drew  up  all  thofe  papers,  in  the  name  of  the 
academy,  againft  Furetiere.  In  166-^,  the  king  gave  him 
the  priory  of  Grammont,  which  determined  him  to  the  eccle- 
fiafrical  funftion  :  and,  in  1675,  he  had  an  abbey.  His  works 
are,  an  Italian  tranflation  of  Anacreon's  odes,  which  he  de- 
dicated to  the  academy  de  la  Crufca  in  1692  ;  a  French  gram- 
mar; and  two  volumes  of  poems,  in  French,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Spanilh.  He  tranllated,  into  French,  Tully  '*  De  Divi*- 
natione,  &  de  Finibus  ;"  and  Rodrigue's  "  Treatife  of  Chriftiaii 
perfection,"  from  the  Spaniili.  He  died  in  17 1 3,  aged  82- 
^'  He  has  done  j^reat  fervice  to  language,"  fays  Voltaire,  '^  and 
is  the  author  of  fome  poetry  in  French  and  Italian,  He  con* 
rived  to  niake  oije  of  his  Italian  pieces  pafs  for  Petrarch's  :• 
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but  he  could  not  have  made  his  French  verfes  pafs  for  thofe  of 
any  great  French  poet." 

REGULUS  (Marcus  Attilius)^  a  conful  during  the 
fiift  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Bninduiium  ;  and,  in  his  fecond 
confulfhip,  he  took  64  and  funk  30  galleys  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  on  the  coafts  of  Sicily.  Afterwards  he  landed  in 
Africa,  and  fo  rapid  was  his  fuccefs,  that,  in  a  fliort  time,  he 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  about  200  places  of  confequence  on 
the  coaft.  The  Carthaginians  fued  for  peace,  but  the  con- 
queror refufed  to  grant  it,  and  foon  after  he  was  defeated  in 
a  battle  by  Xanthippus,  and  30,000  of  his  men  were  left  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  15,000  taken  prifoners.  Regulus  was 
in  the  number  of  the  captives,  and  he  was  carried  in  triumph 
to  Carthage.  He  was  fent  by  the  enemy  to  Rome,  to  pro- 
pofe  an  accommodation  and  an  exchange  of  prifoners  ;  and, 
if  his  commiflion  Avas  unfuccefsful,  he  vtas  bound  by  the 
mod  folemn  oaths  to  return  to  Carthage,  without  delay. 
When  he  came  to  Rome,  Regulus  dilfuaded  his  countrymen 
from  accepting  the  terms  which  the  enemy  propofed ;  and, 
when  his  opinion  had  had  due  influence  on  the  fenate,  Re- 
gulus retired  to  Carthage  agreeably  to  his  engagements.  The 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  their  offers  of  peace  had  been  re- 
jefted  at  Rome,  by  the  means  of  Regulus,  and  therefore  they 
prepared  to  punifh  him  with  the  greateft  fever it\'.  His  eye- 
brows were  cut,  and  he  was  expofed  for  feme  days  to  the  ex- 
ceffive  heat  of  the  meridian  fun.  and  afterwards  confined  in 
a  barrel,  whofe  fides  were  every  where  filled  with  large  iron 
fpikes,  till  he  died  in  the  greateft  agonies.  His  fufFerings  were 
heard  of  at  Rome,  and  the  fenate  permitted  his  widow  to  infli£l 
whatever  punifhment  fhe  pleafed  on  fome  of  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  captives  of  Carthage,  which  were  In  their  hands. 
She  confined  them  alfo  in  preffcs  tilled  with  fharp  iron  points, 
and  was  fo  exquihte  in  her  cruelty,  that  the  fenate  at  laft  inter- 
fered, and  ftopped  the  barbarity  of  her  puniihmeuts.  Re- 
gulus die'd  about  251  years  before  Chriil:. 

RETNECCIUS  (Reikier),  a  native  of  Steinheim.  He 
ftudied  the  Belles  Lettres  at  the  Univerlity  of  Francfort  and 
Helmftead  till  the  time  of  his  death  which  happened  in  1595. 
He  was  author  of  a  tratt  on  the  Method  of  ftudying  Hiftory  ; 
of  a  work,  entltuled,  "  Hittoria  Julia,"  very  learned  and  rare, 
of  a  Chronica  Hierolblymitanum  which  is  no  lefs  fo,  and, 
laftly,  of  an  *'  Hiftoria  Oricntalis"  in  quarto.  He  was  a 
very  learned  man,  and  few  have  written  fo  well  on  the  origin 
of  ancient  nations. 

REINESIUS  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  philofophic  Ger- 
man, was  born  at  Gotha,  a  r/tv  of  Thuringia,  in  1587.  He 
■was  a  phyfician  ;  but  applied  himfelf  to  polite  literature,  in 

which 
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which  he  chiefly  excelled.  After  pradiiing  phyfic  in  other 
places,  he  fettled  at  Alteuburg ;  where  lie  refided  feveral  years, 
and  was  made  a  burgo-mafter.  At  lail,  having  been  raifed  to 
be  counfellor  to  the  eledlor  of  Snxony,  he  went  and  lived  at 
Lcipfic  ;  where  he  alfo  died  in  1667.  One  of  iiis  ictiers  relates 
many  circumftances  of  his  life,  ?nd  fnews  Iijm  to  have  been 
a  man  of  forrow ;  though,  as  wijl  appear  afterwards,  he  was 
more  than  ordinarily  upon  his  guard,  that  he  might  not  be 
involved  in  the  troubles  ot  the  world. 

He  wrote  a  piece  or  two  upon  fubje6ls  of  his  own  pro- 
feffion  ;  but  the  grcateft  part  of  his  works  relate  to  philology 
and  criticifm,  among  which  are  "  Variarum  Ledlionum  Jibri 
itres,"  in  4to.  He  was  not  one  of  thofe  philologers  or  critics 
whofe  only  talent  is  memory,  but  of  thofe  who  go  beyond 
what  they  read,  and  know  more  tlian  their  books  teach  them  ; 
^vhofe  penetration  enables  them  to  draw  many  confequences, 
and  fuggefts  conjeftures  which  lead  them  to  the  difcovery  o^ 
hidden  treafures ;  who  dart  a  hght  into  the  gloomy  places  of 
literature,  and  extend  the  limits  of  ancient  knowledge.  He 
knew  the  fecret  of  living  happily,  that  is,  as  happily  as  the 
conflitution  and  temperament  of  a  man's  body  will  permit 
him  ;  yet  could  not  efcape  a  pretty  good  fhare  of  human  mi- 
fery.  He  avoided  difagreeable  connexions  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  his  firft  letter  to  Hofiman,  refufed 
profefTorfliips  whlcli  had  often  been  offered  him,  for  fear  of 
meeting  with  jnfupportable  colleagues. 

We  find  by  his  printed  letters,  that  he  was  confulted  as  an 
oracle ;  that  he  anfwered  very  learnedly  whatever  queftions 
were  brought  to  him  ;  that  he  was  extremely  Skilled  in  the  fa- 
milies of  ancient  Rome,  and  in  the  fludy  of  infcriptions.  A 
very  fine  elogium  is  given  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  of  his  learned 
and  political  works,  by  GriEvius,  in  the  dedication  of  the  fe~ 
cond  edition  of  Cafaubon's  epiftles,  dated  Amfterdam,  Au- 
guft  31,  1655.  He  partook  of  the  liberality  which  Lewis 
XIV  The  wed  to  the  mofl  celebrated  fcholars  of  Europe,  and 
received  with  the  prefent  a  very  obliging  letter  from  Colbert; 
which  favour  he  returned,  by  dedicating  to  hjrn  his  "  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  Fragment  of  Petronius,"  in  1666.  The  re- 
ligion of  Reinefjus  was  fufpected  to  be  of  the  philcfophical 
kind. 

REINHOLD  (Erasmus),  an  eminent  aftronomer  and 
inatheraatlcian,  was  born  at  Salfeldt,  in  Thuringia,  a  province 
in  Upper  Saxony,  the  nth  of  Oftober,  1511.  He  fludied 
mathematics  under  James  Milichi  at  Wittemberg,  in  which 
univerfity  he  afterwards  became  profelTor  of  thofe  fcienccs, 
which  he  taught  with  great  applaufe.  After  writing  a  number 
of  ufeful,  and  moft  learned  works,  he  died  the  igth  of  Feb. 
Vol.  Xlll.  K  1553, 
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1553,  at  42  years  of  age  only.  His  writings  are  chiefly  the 
fuUowmn; :  i-  "Theorize  novae  Pianetarum  G.  Pinbachii, 
augmented  and  illuilrated  with  Diaarams  and  Scholia,"  in  8vo, 
1^42;  and  again  in  1580.  2.  *'  Ptolemy's  Almagefl:,  the 
firll:  book,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  Verfion,  and  Scholia,  ex- 
plaining the  more  obfcure  paflages  ;"  in  8vo,  1549.  3.  "  Pru- 
tenlcse  Tabulae  Cceleftium  Motuum,"  in  4to,  1551  ;  again,  in 
1571;  and  alio  in  I585.  4.  ''  Primus  liber  Tabuhrum  Di- 
reftionum."  Reinhold  prepared,  Jikewife,  an  edition  of  many 
other  works,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  "  Emperor's  Pri- 
vilege, prefixed  to  the  Prutenic  Tables  ;"  namely,  "  Ephemeri- 
dcs  for  feveral  vears  to  come,  computed  from  the  New  Ta- 
bles ;"  "Tables  of  the  Rifing  and  Selling  of  feveral  fixed 
Stars,  for  many  different  Climates  and  Times  ;"  "  The 
Illuflration  and  Eflablifhment  of  Chronology  by  the  EclipfeS 
of  the  Luminaries  and  the  great  Conjunction  of  the  Planets, 
and  by  the  Appearances  of  Comets,  &:c." 

Reinhold  left  a  fon,  named  alfo  Erafmus  after  himfelf,  an 
eminent  matb.ematician  and  phyllcian  at  Salfeldt,  He  wrote 
a  fmall  v/ork,  in  the  German  language,  on  Subterranean 
Geometry,  printed  in  Ato,  at  Erfurt,  1575.  He  Wrote,  alfd, 
concerning  the  new  flar  which  appeared  in  Caffiopeia  in  the 
vear  i^t2;  with  an  "  Allrological  Prognoflication,"  pub- 
lilhed  ill  1574,   in  the  German  language. 

REISKt  (John  James),  a  moft  profound  fcholar  and  fa- 
gacious  critic,  was  born  in  1706,  at  a  fmall  town  of  the 
dutchy  o^  Anhalt.  After  ftruggling  with  fome  difficulties  in 
his  fchool  education,  in  which  however  he,  by  pcrfeverancc, 
obtained  confiderable  advantages,  he  went,  in  1733,  to  Leip- 
{ic  ;  where  he  continued,  for  the  fake  of  ftudy,  five  years. 
Here  he  accomplifhed  himfelf  in  Arabic,  and  tr^.nflated  and 
publifhed  a  book  from  that  language.  In  order  to  prbfecute 
his  fludy  of  Arabic  with  greater  effccl:,  he  travelled  on 
foot,  and  with  manv  difficulties,  to  Leyden.  Here  he  was 
employed  in  arranging  the  Arabic  manufcripts,  for  which, 
however,  he  received  a  very  fcanty  compenfation  ;  and  here 
alfo  he  tranflated  from  the  German  and  French,  into  Latin, 
various  eflays  fent  him  by  Dorville,  whom  he  had  vifited  in 
his  journey,  and  who  afterwards  inferted  thefe  papers  in  the 
*'  Mifcellanea  Critica."  Dorville  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his 
fkill  and  diligence,  that  he  employed  him  in  more  important 
concerns.  At  his  defire,  Reiflve  tranflated  the  whole  of  the 
Chariton  from  the  Greek,  and  the  Geography  of  Abulfeda 
from  the  Arabic,  into  Latin.  At  Leyden  he  continued  for 
^he  fpace  of  eight  years ;  where  a  florm  of  jealoufy  and  ca- 
lumny excited  againf^  him  by  the  younger  Burman,  finally 
induced  him   to  change   his  tefidence.     This  was   principally 
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owing  to  the  freedom  he  ufed  with  refpe£t  to  the  edition  of 
Petronius,  edited  by  the  younger  Burman  at  Levden ;  how- 
ever, before  he  quitted  it  he  took  the  degree  of  dudlor  of  phy- 
lic,  which  was  given  him  in  a  manner  which  did  liim  the 
higheft  honour.  He  then  vifited  different  parts  of  Germany, 
till  he  at  length  fettled  at  Leiplic  a  lecond  time.  Here,  for 
twelve  years,  notuichllanding  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  Ara- 
bic, he  experienced  all  the  inconveniences  of  povevty,  and 
was  obliged  to  undergo  a  great  deal  of  drudgery  for  bookfellers, 
and  the  editors  of  periodical  publications,  to  procure  a  fub- 
fiftence;  at  this  period  in  particular,  the  AdlaEruditorum  were 
greatly  indebted  to  him.  Amidft  all  thefe  hardfliips,  however, 
he  found  opportunity  to  write  and  to  pubhili  his  "  Animad- 
verfiones  in  Au6lores  Graecos,"  in  five  volumes ;  a  work  of 
extraordinary  learning  and  merit.  In  1758,  by  the  death  of 
Haltaufius,  he  obtained  a  fituation  at  once  honourable  and 
lucrative,  which  placed  him  above  want,  and  enabled  him  to 
follow  his  favourite  purfuits  at  eafe.  He  was  made  redlor  of 
the  acadeiny  at  Leipfic,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1^94,  he  married  Erneftina  Chriftina 
Muller,  a  woman  of  wonderful  attainments,  whofe  know- 
ledge was  hardly  inferior  to  his  own,  and  particularly  in  Greek 
literature.  She  aiTifted  him  in  all  his  lit  rary  labours,  and  ef- 
pecialy  in  his  immortal  vs'ork  of  the  "  hdition  of  the  Greek 
Orators."  Thus,  in  the  manner  moft  grateful  to  himfelf, 
Reifke  confumed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  continued 
till  1774,  when  he  died  poflelTed  of  the  hioheft  reputation. 
The  number  of  works  which  he  fuperintended  and  publilhed 
is  very  great;  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  name  thofe  which  are 
moft  fought  after  and  efteemed.  Thefe  are,  the  "  Remarks 
upon  Greek  Authors,"  before  mentioned.  An  "  Edition  of 
the  Greek  Orators,"  in  12  vols.  8vo,  which  was  finhhed  by 
his  widow.  "  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTenfis,"  in  7  vols.  "  Plu- 
tarch's Works,"  in  9  vols.  "  Theocritus,  &c.  &c."  This 
John  James  Reilke  muit  not  be  confounded  with  John  Reifke, 
reclor  of  the  college  of  Wolfenbuttel,  who  was  alfo  a  learned 
man,  and  publifhed  various  works. 

RELAND  (Hadrian),  an  eminent  orientalifl  and  very 
learned  man,  was  born  at  Ryp,  a  viUacje  in  North-Holland, 
July  17,  1676.  His  father  was  minifter  of  that  village, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Alkmaar,  and  then  to  Amflerdam. 
In  this  lall  city  Reland  was  educated  with  infinite  care;  and 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  having  palled  through  the  ufaal  courfes 
at  fchool,  was  placed  in  the  college  under  Surenhufius. 
During  three  years  of  ftudy  under  this  profeiTor,  iie  made  a 
vail  progrefs  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
languages;  an-d  at  hi^  leifure-hours  applied  himfelf  to  poetry, 
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in  which  he  fucceeded  very  well.  At  fourteen,  he  was  fcnt 
to  Utrecht;  where  he  fludied  under  Graevius  and  Leufden, 
perfected  himfelf  in  the  Latin  and  Oriental  tongues,  and 
applied  himfelf  alfo  to  philofophy,  in  which  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  do6lor.  At  feventeen,  he  entered  upon  divinity  under 
the  direflion  of  Herman  Witfius  and  others ;  but  did  not 
abandon  the  Oriental  languges,  which  were  always  his  favou- 
rite lludy.  After  he  had  reiided  fix  years  at  Utrecht,  his  fa^ 
ther  fent  him  to  Leyden,  to  continue  his  theological  ftudies 
under  Frederic  Spanheim  and  others ;  where  he  foon  received 
the  offer  of  a  profeflbrfhip  at  Linden,  either  in  philofophy 
or  the  Oriental  languages.  He  would  have  accepted  it, 
though  but  juft  two  and  twenty ;  but  his  father's  ill  llate  of 
health  would  not  allow  him  to  remove  fo  far  from  Amflerdara. 
In  1699,  he  was  elc£\:ed  profciTor  of  philofophy  at  Harder- 
wick,  but  did  not  continue  there  long ;  for,  king  William 
having  recommended  him  to  the  magiilrates  of  Utrecht,  he 
was  offered  in  1701  the  profeflbrlhip  of  Oriental  languages 
and  ecclehaftical  antiquities,  which  he  readily  accepted.  In. 
1703,  he  took  a  wife,  by  wh.om  he  had  three  children.  In 
1713,  a  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  Chriflian  knowledge 
was  eftablilhed  in  England,  as  was  tiiut  for  the  propagation 
of  the  eofpel  in  foreign  parts  the  year  after  ;  of  both  which 
Keland  iDecame  a  member.  He  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  at 
Utrecht,  Feb.  5,  17 18,  in  his  42d  yean  He  was  a  man  of 
an  excellent  difpolition,  and  of  great  humanity  and  modefty. 
He  had  a  correfpondence  with  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of 
his  time. 

He  wrote  and  publifhed  a  great  number  of  works,  in  order 
to  promote  and  illuftrate  facred  and  Oriental  learning;  the 
chief  of  which  are  thefe.  "  De  Religione  Mohammedica 
llbri  duo,  1 705,"  i2mo.  The  firft  book  contains  a  fhort  ac- 
count of  the  faith  of  the  Mahometans,  in  an  Arabic  manu- 
fcript  with  a  Latin  tranflation  ;  the  fecond  vindicates  them 
from  doftrines  and  imputations  falfely  charged  upon  them. 
A  fecond  edition,  with  great  additions,  was  printed  in  1717, 
lamo.  "  IDilTcrtationum  Mifccllanearum  Partes  Tres,  1706, 
1707,  170S,"  in  3  vols.  i2nio.  There  are  thirteen  differta- 
tions  upon  the  following  curious  iubjefts :  "  De  fitu  Para- 
difi  Terreftris ;"  De  Mari  Rubro;"  "  De  Monte  Garizim  ;" 
*'DeOphir;"  "  De  Diis  Cabiris  ;"  "  De  Veteri  Lingua 
Indica  ;"  "  De  Samaritanls  ;"  *'  De  Reliquiis  veteris  linguae 
PcrficiE  ;"  *' De  Perlicis  vocabulis  Talmudis ;"  "  De  jure 
IVIilitari  Mohammedanorum  contra  Chriflianos  bellum  geren- 
tium  ;"  "  De  linguis  Infularum  quarundam  orientalium  ;" 
*'  De  linguis  Americanis;"  "  De  Gemmis  Arabicis."  His 
jiext  work  was,  "  Antiquitates  Sacrt^  Veterum  Hebraeoruni, 
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t)o8,"  i2mo;  but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  1717,  i2mo^ 
there  being  many  additions.  Then  he  publiflied,  "  Difleria-' 
tutiones  Quinqne  de  Nuijiniis  veterum  Hebr?eorum,  qui  ab 
infcriptarum  literarum  forma  Samaritani  appellantur.  Acce- 
dit  diflertatio  de  marmoribus  Arabicis  Puteolanis,  1709," 
i2mo.  But  his  greatefl  work  was,  "  Pals:ftina  ex  nionu- 
mentis  veteribus  illuftrat.n,  &  chartis  Gcographicis  accura- 
tioribus  adornata.  Trajeft.  17 14/'  2  vols.  4to.  This  edi- 
tion is  fuperior  in  all  refpefts  to  that  of  Nul-emberg,  17 16, 
4to.  "  13e  Spoliis  Templis  Hierofolymitani  in  arcu  Ti- 
tiano  Romas  confpicuis  liber,  cum  figuris,  1716,"  i2mo. 

Reland  publifhed  many  fmaller  things  of  his  own,  among 
which  were  Latin  poems  and  orations ;  and  was  alfo  con- 
cerned as  an  editor  of  books  written  by  others*  His  works 
are  all  in  Latin,  and  neatly  printed. 

REMBRANDT  (van  Rein),  a  FlemiHi  paintef  of  great 
eminence,  was  the  fon  of  a  miller,  and  born  near  Leyden  in 
1606.  He  is  one  of  thofe  who  owed  all  the  Ikiil  in  his  pro- 
feffion  to  the  flrength  of  his  own  genius ;  for,  the  advantages 
of  education  were  few  or  none  to  him.  His  turn  lay  power- 
fully towards  painting,  infomuch  that  he  feems  to  have  been 
incapable  of  learning  any  thing  elfe;  and  it  is  faid,  that  he 
could  fcarcely  read.  We  muft  not,  therefore,  expedl  to  lind 
corredlnefs  of  delign,  or  a  guflo  of  the  antique,  in  the  works 
of  this  painter.  He  had  old  pieces  of  armour,  old  inflru- 
ments,  old  head-drefles,  and  abundance  of  old  fluff  of  various 
forts,  hanging  up  in  his  work-fliop,  which  he  faid  were  his 
antiques.  His  iole  aim  was  to  imitate  living  nature,  fuch  as 
it  appeared  to  liim  ;  and  the  living  nature,  which  he  had  con- 
tinually before  his  eyes,  being  of  the  heavy  kind,  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  he  fhould  imbibe,  as  he  did,  the  bad  tafte  of 
his  country.  Neverdielefs,  he  formed  a  manner  entirely  new 
and  peculiar  to  himfelf;  and  drew  abundance  of  portraits  with 
wonderful  llrength,  fwectnefs,  and  rcfembiance.  Even  in 
his  etching,  which  was  dark,  and  as  particular  as  his  ftyle  in 
painting,  every  individual  flroke  did  its  part,  and  expreffed 
the  very  fiefh,  as  well  as  the  fpirit,  of  the  perfons  it  repre-. 
fented.  The  union  and  harmony  in  all  his  compofitions  are 
fuch  as  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  other  mafters.  He  under- 
flood  the  Claro  Obfcuro  in  the  higheft  degree :  his  local  co- 
lours are  a  help  to  each  other,  and  appear  beft  by  comparifon; 
and  his  carnations  are  as  true,  as  frelh,  and  as  perfect,  as 
Titian's. 

There  was  as  great  a  fingularity  in  the  behaviour  of  this 
painter,  as  in  his  tafte  and  manner  of  painting :  and  he  waa 
an  humourift  of  the  firft  order,  though  a  man  of  fenfe  and  a. 
fine  genius.     He  afFefted  an  old-faihionei  flovenly  drefs,  and 
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loved  mean  and  pitiful  company,  though  he  had  got  fubflanc? 
enough  to  keep  the  beft.  Some  of  his  friends  telling  him  of 
it,  he  anfwered,  *'  When  I  have  a  mind  to  unbend  and  re- 
frefh  my  mind,  I  feek  not  honour  fo  much  as  liberty  :"  and 
this  humour  he  indulged,  till,  as  it  ufually  happens,  he  re- 
duced his  fortunes  to  a  level  with  the  pooreft  of  his  compa- 
nions. He  died  in  1668  ;  "  for  nothing  more  to  be  admired,** 
fays  "»  '■'-tain  writer,  *'  than  for  his  having  heaped  up  a  noble 
tn  ure  of  Italian  prints  and  drawings,  and  making  no  better 
ufe  of  them." 

RENAUDOT  (Theophrastus),  a  phyfician,  and  a 
man  learned  in  many  refpe£ls ;  and  who  dillinguilhed  him- 
felf  by  being  the  firft  author  of  Gazettes  in  France  in  1631, 
and  by  fome  literary  produflions.  Theophraftus  was  born  at 
Loudun  in  1583,  and  died  at  Paris,  where  he  had  fpcnt  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life,  in  1653. 

RENAUDOT  (Eusebius),  a  French  writer,  very  learned 
in  Oriental  hiflory  and  languages,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1646  ;  and,  being  taught  claiTical  literature  by  the  Jefuits,  and 
philofophy  in  the  college  of  Harcourr,  afterwards  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  where  he  did  not  conti- 
nue long.  His  father  being  firfl  phyfician  to  the  dauphin,  he 
was  early  introduced  to  fcenes,  where  his  parts,  his  learning, 
and  his  politenefs,  made  him  admired.  His  reputation  was 
afterwards  advanced  and  eftabliflied  by  feveral  learned  works, 
which  he  publifhed.  In  1700,  he  attended  cardinal  de  No- 
ailles  to  Rome  ;  and  received  great  honours,  together  with  the 
priory  of  Froffay  in  Bretany,  from  pope  Clement  V.  Re- 
turning by  Florence  he  was  honoured  in  the  fame  manner  by 
the  great  duke  ;  and  was  alfo  made  a  member  of  the  academy 
de  la  Crufca.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  devoted  himfelf 
entirely  to  letters,  and  compofed  a  great  number  of  learned 
differtations,  which  are  printed  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Infcriptions,"  of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  well 
as  of  the  Frency  academy.  He  died  in  1720,  with  high  fen- 
^ments  of  devotion.  Voltaire  fays,  that  "  he  may  be  re- 
proached with  having  prevented  Bayle's  Di6lionary  from  being 
printed  in  France." 

RESENIUS  (Peter  John),  counfellor  and  profelTor  at 
Copenhagen,  at  which  place  he  ^=^as  born  in  1625.  ^'^  ^^~ 
ther  and  his  two  grandfathers  had  been  bifliops  of  Sealand. 
He  fludied  the  Belies  Lettrcs  and  the  Civil  Law  at  Leyden, 
for  four  years;  after  which  he  travelled  inio  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  At  Padua,  he  was  made  counfellor  of  the  German 
nation,  and  fyndic  of  the  univerfitv,  and  might,  if  he  had 
pleafed,  been  made  knight  of  St.  Mark.  Returning  to  Den- 
mark, he  was  made  piofcfTor  of  moral  philofophy  at  Copei> 
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liagen,  in  1657;  then  conful.  counfellor  of  the  fupreme 
council,  and  finally,  pre^^lident  of  Copenhagen,  and  counfellor 
of  fuftice.  He  had  afterwards  a  grant  of  nobility,  nnd  at 
length  counfellor  of  flate.  He  prefented  his  valuable  library 
to  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  a  catalogue  of  which  has 
been  publilhed.  He  was  author  of  varioi:s  works  of  greater 
or  lefs  merit  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  *'  Edda  Iflan- 
dorum  Inorrouin  lilandice,  Danice  et  Latine,  cum  pr^fa- 
cione  duplici.  Lexicon  iflandicum,  a  Gudniundo  Andre:e 
Iflando  fcriptum,   a  Referio    auftuni."     He  died  in  1588. 

RESSIUS  (R.UTGER),  greek-profefTor  at  Louvain,  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  fo  learned  a  man,  that 
Erafmus  thus  exprefles  himfclf  concerning  him.  "  Dodlior 
an  inveniri  poffit  nefcio,  certe  dlligentioreni  ac  moribus  puri- 
orem  vix  invenias."  He  pubhflied  the  "  Aphoiifms  of  Hip- 
pocrates," and  other  works,  and  died  in  1545. 

REUCHLIN  (Johm),  a  learned  German,  who  contri- 
buted much  to  the  reftoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  was  born 
at  Pforzheim  in  14 50.  His  parents,  perceiving  in  him  good 
parts  and  a  turn  to  books,  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education,  at  a  time  when  learning  and  the  fciences, 
by  being  fo  rarely  met  with,  were  fo  much  efteemed  and 
honoured.  He  went  to  Paris,  then  the  feat  of  literature  in 
thefe  weftern  parts,  with  the  hifnop  of  Utrecht;  wliere  he 
ftudied  grammar  under  Joannes  a  Lapide,  rhetoric  under  Ga- 
guinus,  Greek  under  Tiphernas,  and  Hebrew  urider  VVeffelus. 
Being  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doftor  in  philofophy  at  Bafil,  where  he  lived  four  years  ;  then 
went  to  Orleans  to  Itudy  the  law,  and  was  admitted  doftor 
in  1479.  -^^  taught  the  Greek  language  at  Orleans,  as  he 
had  done  at  Bafil ;  and  compofed  and  printed  a  grammar,  a 
lexicon,  fome  vocabularies,  and  other  works  of  a  like  nature, 
to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  that  language.  He  gained  prodigious 
repatation  by  this  ;  for,  the  knowledge  of  the  two  languages 
was  at  that  time  fo  rare  an  accompl-.fnment,  that  it  was  a>Slu' 
aily  made  a  title  of  honour.  This  apper.rs  from  the  following 
infcription  of  a  letter:  "  Andronicus  Contoblacas,  natione 
Grscus,  utriufque  lingua?  peritus,  Joanni  Renclilmo,"  &c. 
that  is,  "  Andronicus  Contobl?.cas,  a  Greek,  Ikiiled  in  botix 
language?,  to  John  Reuchlin,"  &c. 

After  fome  time,  Eberhard  count  of  Wirtemberg  being  to 
make  the  tour  of  Italy,  Reuchlin  was  pitched  upon  among 
otlicrs  to  attend  him  ;  chiefiy  becnufe,  during  his  refidence  in 
France,  he  had  corrected  his  own  German  pronunciation  of 
the  Latin,  which  appeared  fo  nide  and  favage  to  the  Italians. 
They  were  handfoineiy  received  at  Florence  bv  Laarence  de 
Medicis,  the  father  or  Lea.  X..    and  became  acquainted   with 
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many  learned  men  tliere,  as  Chalconilylas,  F'iclnus,  Politlari^ 
Ficus  eavl  of  Miranduhi,  ^:c.  They  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  Ilermolaus  Barbarus  prevailed  with  Reiichlin  to  change 
his  name  to  Capnio,  whicli  iignifies  the  lame  in  Greek  as 
ReuchHn  does  in  German;  that  \s,  fmoke.  Count  Eberhard 
tntcrtained  To  gicat  an  tflceni  for  Capnio,  fo  he  was  after- 
wards called,  that,  upon  his  return  to  Germany,  he  made 
liim  ambaffador  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.;  at  whofe  court 
he  came  to  be  fo  much  confidcred,  that  the  emperor  conferred 
many  honours  upon  him,  and  made  him  many  prefents. 
He  gave  him  in  particular  an  ancient  Hebre\v  manufcript  bible, 
very  neatly  ^\  ritien,  with  the  text  and  paraphrafe  of  Onkelos, 
and  the  notes  of  the  Maforcts.  Frederic  died  in  1493  '  '^"'^ 
Capnio  returned  to  count  Eberhard,  who  died  alfo  abo\3t 
three  mondis  afier  t]\e  emperor  :  when,  an  ufurpation  fuc- 
ceeding,  Capnio  was  banilhed.  He  retired  to  Worms,  and 
wrote  books:  but  the  eleftor  Palatine,  having  a  caufe  to  de- 
fend at  Rome  foine  time  after,  felefted  him  as  the  fitteft  and 
ablefl  man  for  his  purpofe  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1498,  Capnio 
made  an  oration  betore  the  pope  and  cardinals  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  German  princes,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Ger- 
man churches.  He  iVayed  more  than  a  year  at  Rome;  and 
had  fo  much  leifure  as  to  perfect  himfelf  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
under  Alnlias  a  Jew,  and  alfo  in  the  Greek  under  Argyropy- 
h'.s.  He  was  vexed  in  his  old  age  by  au  unhappy  diiference 
with  the  divines  of  Cologne,  occafioned  by  a  Jew  named 
PfefFcikorn,  who,  though  an  impoftor  dete6led,  contrived  to 
be  fupported  by  thefc  noodles  inadifpute  with  Capnio,  while  all 
the  learned  were  on  hislide.  His  enemies  would  have  em- 
broiled him  in  Luther's  caufc ;  but  he  continued  always  a 
Catholic,  and  gave  them  no  advantatje. 

He  died  in  1522,  after  liaving  done  as  much  as  any  man. 
of  his  age  to  promote  literature,  both  by  teaching  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  by  writmg  books.  He 
may  be  conhdered  as  the  tirlt  man  who  introduced  the  fludy 
of  the  Hebrew  among  modern  Cluiilians.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  chief  author  of  the  celebiated  work,  intituled, 
"  Epiftolae  Oblcurorum  Virorum." 

REVEL  (Edward),  an  author  of  a  comedy  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  The  title  of  this  piece  was  Town  Shifts,  or 
Suburb  Juflice,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  written  in  a  fort- 
night, but  of  which,  nevevthelefs,  Langbane  ipeaks  fo  well  as 
to  fay  it  is  inftrudive. 

REYNEAU  (Charles  Renk),  an  eminent  French  ma- 
thematician, was  born  at  Briffac,  in  Anjou,  in  1650.  At  tlie 
age  of  twenty  he  entered  into  a  religious  order,  the  employ- 
ment of  wdiich  was  the  education  of  youth.  His  fuperiors 
fcnt  him  to  teach  philofophy  at  Fezcnas,  and  afterwards  at 
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Touloh  ;  by  which  he  formed  fo  great  an  affc£lion  for  mathe- 
matical learniiio;,  that  he  was  eledted  to  the  mathematical  chair 
ut  Angers  in  1683. 

He  undertook  for  the  ufc  of  his  fcholars,  to  reduce  into  a  body 
the  theories  of  Newton,  Defcartes,  Leibnitz,  &c.  See.  Accord- 
ingly he  publilhed,  in  2  vols.  4to.  his  "  Analyfis  demonftrated." 
Tins  work  became  exceedingly  popular  in  France;  and  he  was 
made  yet  more  fo  by  his  publication  ot  a  work  intended  for 
fuch  as  were  unikilled  in  mathematical  learning.  This  was 
called  "  Science  du  Calcul  des  Grandeurs."  In  17 16,  Rey- 
neau  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy;  after 
which  he  publlllied  a  fmall  traft  on  logic,  and  prepared  mate- 
rials for  a  fecond  volume  of  his  "  Science  du  Calcul."  He 
died  at  the  age  of  fcventy-two,  equally  regretted  for  his 
learning  and  his  virtues. 

REYNER  (John).  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
and  educated  in  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  elefted  a  fellow.  In  1662,  when  he  was  cjeiSted  tor 
non-conformity,  he  left  the  miniftry,  and  lludied  phyllc.  He 
was  much  preiTed  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  education  of 
youth,  for  which  he  w-as  well  qualitied,  but  was  taken  off  by 
the  fmall-pox,  at  Nottingham.  He  was  a  perfon  of  confi- 
derable  learning,  as  appears  from  feveral  pieces  he  has  left 
behind  him. 

REYNOLDS  (Sir  Joshua),  was  a  native  of  Plympton, 
in  Devonfhire,  at  which  place  he  was  born,  July  ib,  1*72/. 
His  farher  was  a  fchuolmafler,  and  Irighly  efteemed  for  his 
learning  as  well  as  his  benevolence.  5ir  Jofhua  was  diltin- 
guilhed  among  his  brothers  and  fillers  by  fupcrior  acutenefs^ 
and  above  all,  by  a  natural  propennty  for  drawing ;  notwitb'^ 
landing  which,  he  was  at  firft  intended  for  the  church,  and 
accordingly  was  Lnt  to  the  univerfity.  His  accidentally  meeting 
with  "  Ricliardfon's  Tiieory"  y,'as  what  firft  contirmed  him 
in  his  idea  of  profecuting  the  profeffion  of  a  painter.  He 
requefled  therefore,  and  his  reqnefl  was  indulged,  to  be  fent 
to  London,  to  accomplifh  himfelf  as  an  Artift  ;  and  his  firlt 
inaifer  was  Mr.  Hudlon,  who,  though  not  very  eminent  him- 
felf, produced  many  eminent  men.  After  remaining  fome 
time  under  Hudl'on,  Reynolds  vilited  Italy,  which  was  about 
the  year  1749.  His  companion,  and  pcihaps  we  may  fay  pa- 
tron, was  the  late  lord  Keppei.  Here  he  cultivated  true  tafte, 
and  copied  the  produ£tions  of  real  genius  at  the  fountain-head. 
In  Italy  he  continued  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  ;  arter  which, 
he  returned  to  England,  well  acquainted  with  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  highly  improved  by  travel  as  well  as  clofe  fludy. 
The  fxrft  portrait  which  attradled  the  curiofity  and  attention  of 
the  public,  was  a  whole  length  of  commodore  Keppei,  which 
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was  afterwards  engraved  by  Fifher.  His  next  was  the  por- 
trait of  lord  Edgecumbe  ;  and  thefe  introduced  him  to  the  no- 
tice and  patronage  of  the  firft  among  the  Englifh  nobility. 
No  artift,  it  may  be  obferved,  has  preferved  fo  many  and  fuch 
faithful  refemblances  of  the  more  diflinguiflied  perfonages  of 
modern  times.  His  hiftorical  pieces  were  no  le(s  admired;  a 
catalogue  of  which  would  fwell  an  account  of  this  incompa- 
rable artift  to  an  x^nd^ac  length.  In  1764,  he  was  the  firft 
promoter  of  the  literary  club,  which  was  afterwards  adorned 
by  the  prefence  and  talents  of  Johnfon,  Burke,  Windham, 
and  others  of  the  mofl;  accompHlhcd  of  our  countrvmen. 

The  academy  of  painting,  fcuipture,  and  architedure,  was 
eftablilhed  in  1769,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
king:  and  the  honourable  office  of  prelident  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Reynolds,  together  with  the  dignity  of  knighthood ;  and 
here  an  anecdote  occurs  which  is  worth  commemorating. 

Sir  Jolhua  waselefted  alderman  of  his  native  tovvnof  Plvmp- 
ton,  of  which,  it  is  affirmed,  he  was  more  proud  than  of  any 
diftindion  he  afterwards  received.  The  king  heard  of  this 
circumftance,  and  on  Sir  Jofhua's  appearing  at  court  after  his 
knighthood,  with  the  extreme  good-nature  which  has  ever 
marked  the  fovereign's  detrieanour,  he  laughed  at  him  on  the 
fubjedi  :  "  It  is  very  true  Sir,"  faid  Sir  Jofliua  in  reply, 
*'  and  I  am  in  fad  more  proud  of  the  honour  than  of  any 
lever  received;"  but,  immediately  recolJeding  himfelf,  he 
added,  "  except  that  which  I  have  received  from  your  ma- 

Independent  of  his  qualities  and  accomplifhments  as  an 
artift,  Sir  Joftiua  polTeiTed  great  literary  talents ;  and  the  dif- 
courfes,  which  he  annually  delivered  to  the  ftudents  at  the  royal 
academy,  are  much  and  defervedly  admired.  Let  it  not  be 
omitted  alio,  that  whilft  he  lived  he  was  the  valued  friend  of 
Burke,  of  Johnfon,  Garrick,  and  Goldfmith  ;  of  the  two 
Wartons,  Windham,  JBeattie,  and  odier  uien  of  the  greateft 
genius. 

In  1782,  Mv.  Mafon  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  *'  Dufref- 
noy's  Art  of  Painting,"  which  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds  enriched 
with  various  annotations.  He  alfo  illuftraied  Shakfpeare 
with  many  carious  and  happy  remarks.  In  17QI,  his  in- 
creafing  infirmities  induced  him  to  refign  his  fituation  as  pre- 
fident  of  the  royal  academy.  The  luft  portrait  which  he 
painted  was  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  evinced,  that  he  poflefted 
to  the  very  laft,  all  the  excellences  of  his  art.  Before  his 
death  he  was  afFiided  with  a  profound  melancholy,  and  could 
not  even  confent  to  endure  tlie  confolations  of  friendlhip.  On 
Thurfday,  Feb.  23d,  1792,  Sir  Jolhua  paid  the  great  debt  to 
tature,  in  the  60th  vear  oi  his  age. 

"'      '  Sir 
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Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  was  fellow  of  the  royal  and  antiquary 
focieties,  and  do6tor  of  Laws,  of  Oxford,  and  Dublin  ;  and 
member  of  the  company  of  Painters-Staincrs,  in  London. 

The  fame  love  for,  and  unremitting  attention  to,  his  art, 
attended  him  through  life  ;  for  it  was  his  conftant  pradice  tQ 
enter  his  lludy  at  nine  in  the  morning,  never  quitting  it,  ex- 
cept on  particular  occafions  before  five  in  the  evening. 

He  has  been  charged,  perhaps  with  fome  truth,  with  3 
want  of  invention  ;  but  the  flightert  hint  fufficed  to  fet  his 
powers  in  motion,  while  the  raoft  unpromifing  materials,  by 
the  operation  of  his  mind,  were  converted  to  the  nobleft  pur- 
pofes.  In  the  heads  even  of  ballads  may  be  found  the  rudi" 
Rients  of  many  of  his  mofi:  admired  works  ;  and  there  is  not 
the  fmalleft  doubt,  but  the  defign  for  his  majefly's  portrait, 
which  now  adorns  the  council  chamber  of  the  royal  academy, 
was  fuggefted  by  a  two-penny  print  to  be  feen  ou  every  wail 
in  London. 

Without,  perhaps,  taking  the  lead  in  any  department  of  his 
zrt,  he  united  more  excellences  than  have  been  found  in  any 
fingle  work,  of  his  predecefTors  ;  leaving  little  for  the  moft 
faiiidious  critic  to  with  added,  either  to  his  colouring  or  his 
clara  obfcura ;  poffeffing  alfo  a  fine  fenfe  of  form,  though 
not  a  fufficient  power  of  execution.  If,  in  following  the  al- 
lurements of  fancy,  he  foraetimes  flumbled  on  the  very 
threfiiold  of  affeftation,  yet  has  he.  on  the  other  hand,  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  many  examples  even  of  the  fubiime  ;  and  the 
admirers  of  beauty  and  fimplicity  will  be  indebted  for  manv 
a  mental  treat  to  the  happy  efforts  of  this  accomplifhcd 
mafter. 

Thofe  qualities,  whether  of  form  or  colour,  that  are  di- 
re£led  merely  to  the  eye,  were  imitated  by  him  v/ith  a  vigour 
that  did  not  always  accompany  his  efforts  in  delineating  the 
operadons  of  the  mind.  Count  Ugolino,  znd  perhaps  his 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  may  form  exceptions  to  this  obfervatiou. 
His  charafter  in  this  particular  has  indeed  been  rendered  lia- 
ble to  fome  contempt,  from  an  injudicious  effort  to  raife  it; 
and  the  catalogue  of  his  hiftorical  works  has  been  fvvelled 
with  fancy-portraits,  and  other  pi£tures,  better  defcribcd  by 
the  term  capricios  than  the  fevere  and  unequivocal  title  of 
hiltory. 

If  his  life  was  honourable  to  him,  the  refnect  paid  to  bjs 
memory  was  no  lefs  fo.  Many  charadters,  didinguilhed  for 
rank  and  talents,  attended  to  grace  his  obfequie;^,  and  pay  the 
lafl:  tribute  to  departed  excellence.  The  citv  pates  were  opened 
to  receive  the  folemn  train,  wh^re  it  was  joined  bv  the  chief 
inagillrate;  the  {hops  were  all  the  way  fhut  up;  and,  for  the 
honour  of  the  arts,  be  it  remembered,  that,  when  the  remains 
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of  the  late  prefident  of  the  royal  academy  were  removed  frdm 
Somerfethoure  to  the  great  naciop.al  cathedral,  the  commerce 
of  the  firft  commercial  city  in  the  world  was  for  fome  hours 
fufpended. 

REYS  (Antoine  dos),  a  learned  Portiigueze,  born  at 
Femes  in  1690.  He  progreffively  became  eminent  and 
efteemed  among  his  countrymen  for  his  fcientific  accomplifli- 
itients.  Uq  was  an  ecclefiaiVic,  and  refufed  feveral  biflioprics, 
but  neverthelefs  was  in  many  ports  of  confiderable  honour 
and  diftinftion.  He  publifhed,  among  other  things,  a  volume 
of  Latin  poems,  the  epigrams  in  which  are  peculiarly  efteemed. 
He  alfo  colledl:cd  and  publiihed,  in  {cwen  volumes  4to,  a  body, 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  Portuguefe  poets  who  wiote  in  Latin. 
He  died  in  Liibon  in  1738. 

RHAZIS  (MoHAMED  Eben  Zacharia  Aeubetrial), 
a  very  learned  Arabian  phyfician  and  chemift,  was  born  at 
Rhei,  a  city  in  Chorafana,  852.  He  was  a  man  of  vaft  learn- 
ing and  great  experience.  All  his  writings  which  have  come 
down  to  us  were  printed  in  folio,  in  1548. 

Dr.  Freind  is  too  fhort  in  treating  on  him  and  his  works, 
in  his  "  Hiftory  of  Phyfic;"  elpecially  as  he  is  the  firft  au- 
thor (except  Serapion)  that  we  have,  who  introduced  the  me- 
dical art,  and  wrote  well  upon  it,  among  the  Ai-abians,  who 
but  two  centuries  before  were  an  illiterate  people,  when  all 
learning  at  that  time  was  neglected  and  loft  in  all  other  nations ; 
and  it  is  fmcerely  wilhed  that  we  had  as  good  and  elegant  a 
tranllation  of  all  his  works,  as  the  late  learned  Dr.  Mead  has 
favoured  us   with,    as    that  oi   his   on  the  fmail-pox,   8vo» 

1767- 

RHENANUS  (Beatus),    a  very  learned  German,  was 

born  1485,  at  Sckeieftat ;  whence  he  removed  to  Paris,  after- 
wards to  Straiburg,  and  then  to  Balil.  At  Bafil  he  corre6ted 
Frobenius's  pre!s,  and  at  the  fame  time  contracted  a  very  in- 
timate friendlhip  with  Erafmus  :  there  is  a  Preface  of  his  at 
the  head  of  Erafmus's  works,  whofe  life  he  alfo  wrote.  He 
died  at  Strafburg,  in  1547-  He  was  the  firft  who  prefented 
the  public  with  '*  Paterculus:"  and  he  wrote  notes  upon 
TertuUian,  the  elder  Pliny,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  But  his 
Hiftory  of  Germany,  under  the  title  of  "  Res  Germanicse,'* 
in  2  vols,  folio,  pafies  for  his  capital  work.  He  alfo  wrote 
•*  lUyrici  Provinciarum  iitrique  imperio  turn  Romano  turn 
Conftantinopolitano  fervientis  dcfcriptio  ;'*  a  very  learned 
work,  as  all  his  were.     He  was  a  very  excellent  perfon. 

RHESE  (John  David),  accounted  in  his  day  one  of  the 
luminaries  of  ancient  Britifh  literature,  was  born  at  Llan- 
vaethly,  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  in  1534;  and,  after  rcfiding 
ubout  three  years  at  Oxford,  was  elected  fellow  of  Chrift- 
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Churcli  college,  in  1555-  Without  taking  a  degree  in  this 
uiiiverlity,  he  vilited  the  learned  parts  ol  Europe,  and  was 
made  doftor  of  phyfic  at  Sienna,  in  Tufcauy.  He  was  fo 
learned  in  the  Italian  language,  that  he  was  appointed  public 
moderator  of  the  fchool  ot  Pilloia,  in  Tufcany,  and  wrote 
feme  works  in  that  tongue  which  were  much  admired  in 
Italy  at  that  time.  He  returned  to  England  with  high  repu- 
tation for  medical  and  critical  Ikill,  but  buried  iiimfelf  at 
Brecknock,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  lite- 
rary purfuits,  and  the  pradlice  of  his  profefiion,  and  where  he 
died,  about  1609.  He  wrote,  "  Rules  for  obtaining  the 
Latin  Tongue,"'  in  Tufcan,  and  printed  at  Venice. 

RHETICUS  (George  Joachim),  a  German  aftrono- 
mer  and  mathematician,  boru  at  Faldkirk,  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
1514.  After  diligently  cultivating  the  mathematics  at  Wit- 
tenburg,  he  was  there  made  profefTor  in  1537.  He  after- 
wards left  this  fituation  for  the  benefit  of  the  afiiftance  of 
Copernicus,  who  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputation. 
Rheticus  alTifted  this  great  man  for  feveral  years,  and  after  his 
death  returned  to  Wittenburg,  where  he  was  again  admitted 
to  his  profeflbr's  chair.  He  next  taught  mathematics  at  Leip- 
fic,  whence  he  went,  for  fome  reafon,  to  Poland,  and  after 
to  CaiTaria,  in  Hungary,  where  he  died  in  1576.  He  pub- 
lifhed  "  Narratio  de  libris  Revolutione  Copernici ;"  and 
aifo  compofed  Ephemerides,  according  to  the  docStrine  of 
Copernicus,  till  the  year  1551. 

RHODIGINUS  (LuDOvicus  CasLius),  born  at  Rovigo, 
in  the  Venetian  territory,  in  1450,  was  eminent  as  a  critic, 
and  yet  more  fo  as  having  been  the  mafter  of  Julius  Cjefar 
Scaliger.  His  principal  work  is  called  "  Antiquas  Leftio- 
nes,"  and  was  pubUflied  at  Bafil,  in  1566,  aiJ  at  Francfort, 
in  1666.  Rhodiginus,  whole  family  name  was  Ricchieri,  died 
at  Padua  in  1525. 

RHODIUS  (John),  a  famous  phyfician,  born  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1587.  He  pubhfhed  "  Notes  on  Scribonius  Lar- 
gus,"  "  Three  Ledtures  of  Medical  Obfervations,"  and  "  A 
Treatife  on  Artificial  Baths."  He  was  a  very  learned  and 
aiccomphlhevi  man,  and  poflefled  a  noble  fpirit  of  indepen- 
dence, which  induced  him  to  refufe  many  honourable  and 
lucrative  offices. 

RHODOiVIAN  (Laurentius),  a  learned  German,  was 
born  in  1546,  at  Salfowerf,  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Stol- 
berg  in  Upper  Saxony.  The  happy  genius,  which  he  had 
difcovered  from  his  tender  years,  induced  thofe  counts  to 
maintain  him  in  the  college  of  Ilfield.  He  continued  there 
fix  yeurs ;  and  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  literature,  that  he 
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was  thought  a  proper  man  to  tench  in  the  mofl  eminent 
fchools  and  the  mofl  flourifliing  univerfities.  He  was  efpe- 
cially  Ikillcd  in  the  Greek  tongue.  He  coiupofed  forae  Greek 
verfes,  which  have  been  admired  by  the  beft  judges;  but 
Scahger  did  not  like  his  Latin  poetry.  He  was  very  fucceff- 
f\\  in  a  Latin  tranllation  of  "  Diodorus  Sicuius,"  which  he 
pubhfhed  with  the  original :  he  tranflated  alfo  into  Latin  the 
Greek  poem  of  "  Cointus  Smyrnseus,"  or  "  Quintus  Cala- 
ber," concerning  the  taking  of  Troy ;  and  added  fome  cor- 
reftions  to  it.  At  lafl,  he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  hiftory 
in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  died  there  in  1606.  He 
%vrote  a  great  number  of  books,  which  it  is  not  material  to 
mention  here :  a  catalogue  of  them  may  be  feen  in  Nicerous 
"  Hommes  lUmlres,"  &c,  torn.  LXII. 

RHOTENA?viER,  (John),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Munich,  in  1564.  He  fixed  himfelf  at  Venice,  where  he 
iludied  after  Tintoret.  His  colours  are  brilliant,  and  his 
works  highly  finifhed.  His  moft  famous  performances  were, 
*•  The  Banquet  of  the  Gods  and  Nymphs  dancing."  We 
Jcnow  not  when  he  died. 

RIBADENEIRA  (Peter),  a  Spanifli  Jefuit  of  Toledo, 
and  author  of  many  fuperftitious  works.  He  was  a  pure 
writer  in  his  native  tongue,  but  of  the  mofl  childifh  creduhty, 
and  contemptible  fuperftition.  He  publiflied  the  "  Flowers  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  a  work,  at  one  time,  popular  in 
France;  his  beft  performance  is  "  An  Account  of  the  Writers 
among  the  Jefuits,"  which  contains  many  curious  fadis. 

RIBERA,  a  Spsnifli  poet,  and  called  by  fome  the  Scarron 
of  Spain.  His  poems,  which  were  all  of  the  ludicrous  kind, 
were  publifhed  at  Madrid  in  1648.  They  have  an  agreeable 
manner,  and  r—nw  flrokcs  of  wit. 

RICAUT,  or  RYCAUT  (Sir  Paul),  an  Englifh  writer, 
was  the  tenth  ion  of  Sir  Peter  Ricaut,  and  the  author  of 
fome  ufcfui  works.  When  and  where  he  was  horn  is  not 
mentioned;  nor  yet  where  he  was  educated :  but  his  education 
was  undoubtedly  a  genteel  one.  He  travelled  many  vears, 
jiot  only  in  Europe,  but  alfo  in  Alia  and  Africa ;  and  per- 
formed fome  public  fervices.  In  166 1,  when  the  carl  of 
Winchilfea  was  fent  ambafTador  extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  he  went  as  his  fecretary;  and  while  he  continued  in 
that  ftation,  which  was  eight  years,  he  wrote  "  The  prefent 
State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  three  books  ;  containing  the 
Maxims  of  the  Turkifli  Polilie,  their  Religion,  and  Military 
]Jifcipline.'*  llluftratcd  with  figures,  and  printed  at  London, 
3670,  in  folio.  Ricaut  alTcrts,  in  his  work,  that  the  Mako- 
rnctan  women  have  no  hopes  of  going  to  Heaven ;  but,  ar, 
^ayle  obfervts,  he  is  in  a  miftake,  tiiey  expe£ting  to  be  one  day 
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admitted  there  as  well  as  the  men.  Afterwards,  he  was  made 
conful  for  the  Englifh  nation  at  Smyrna  ;  and  during  his  rsfi- 
dcnce  here,  at  the  command  of  Charles  II.  compofed  "  The 
prefent  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  anno 
Chrifti  1678."  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  prefented  it 
with  his  own  hands  to  his  majefty ;  and  it  was  publifhed  in 
1679,  8vo.  Having  nc(|nittcd  himfelf,  for  the  fpace  of  eleven 
years,  to  the  entire  fatisfadtion  of  the  Turkey  Company,  he 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  England,  where  he  lived  in  honour 
and  good  cfteem.  The  earl  of  Clarendon,  being  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1685,  made  him  his  principal  fe- 
cretary  for  the  provinces  of  Leinfter  and  Connaught :  and 
fames  II.  knighted  him,  conftitated  him  one  of  the  privy 
council  for  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Soon  after 
this,  he  was  employed  by  king  William  as  his  refident  with 
the  Hanfe-towns  in  Lower  Saxony,  nam.elv,  Hamburg,  Lu- 
beck,  Bremen  ;  where  he  continued  for  ten  years,  and  gave 
the  utmoft  fatisfa61ion.  At  length,  worn  out  with  age  and 
infirmities,  he  had  leave  in  1700  to  return  to  England,  where 
he  died  that  year.  He  was  fellow  of  the  Roval  Society  for 
many  years  before  his  deceafe ;  a!id  a  paper  of  his,  upon  the 
*'  Sable  Mice,"  or  "  Mures  Norwegici,"  is  publifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaf^ions.  He  underftood  perfe£\ly  the 
Greek,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  Turkilh,  Latui,  Italian, 
and  French,  languages. 

He  Avas  the  author  of  other  productions,  befides  thofe  ai- 
readv  mentioned.  He  wrote  a  coutinuation  of  Knollcs's 
*'  Kiftory  of  the  Turks,"  from  1623  to  167",  1680,  in  folio: 
and  again  from  1679  ^^  1699,  ^7^0'  '^  folio,  making,  toge- 
ther with  KnoUes's,  three  volumes.  He  continued  Flatina's 
*' Lives  of  the  Popes,"  from  1^71,  to  his  own  time.  He 
tranflated  from  the  Spanilh  of  GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega,  into  Eng- 
lifh,  "  The  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  in  two  parts,'* 
folio;  and  there  goes  alfo  under  his  name  "The  Spanilh 
Critic,  1681,"  8vo. 

RICCI  (Sebastian),  a  painter,  born  at  Belluno.  He 
fpent  fome  time  at  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  but  was 
particularly  employed  in  t.ngland  about  the  year  17OO.  Ho 
had  a  great  genius,  which  difplayed  itfelf  in  a  delicate  touch 
and  vigorous  colours,  and  a  great  deal  ot  fire.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  1734. 

RlCClOLI  (John  Baptista),  an  Italian  aflronomer, 
mathematician,  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1598  ; 
and,  at  fixtcen,  adn:iitted  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jeluits.  He 
had  very  uncommon  parts  joined  with  as  uncommon  applica- 
tipii;  fo  that  the  progrefs  he  m:.de  in  every  branch  of  litera- 
5  Xux<? 
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ture  and  fcience  was  very  extraordinary.  He  was  ordered  to 
teach  rhetoric,  poetrv,  philofophy,  and  fcholaflic  divinity,  iu 
the  jefuits  colleges  at  Parma  and  Bononia  ;  yet  applied  him- 
felf  in  the  mean  tiiae  to  making  oblervations  in  geography, 
chronology,  ar.d  ailronomv.  This  was  his  natural  bent;  and 
at  length  he  obtained  leave  from  his  tuperiors  to  quit  all  other 
employment,  that  he  might  devote  himfelt  entirely  to  it.  He 
pro)e£led  a  large  work,  which  was  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  to  contain  as  it  were  a  complete  fvficm  of  philolo- 
phical,  mathematical  and  aftronomical  knowledge.  1'he  firft 
of  thefe  parts,  which  regards  aftronomy,  came  out  at  Bologna 
i6;;t,  2  vols,  folio,  with  this  title:  "  J.  B.  RiccioU  Alma- 
geilum  Novum,  Allronomiam  veterem  novamque  complec- 
tens,  obfervationibus  ahorum  et  propriis,  noviique  theorema- 
tibus,  problematibus,  ac  tabulis  promotam."  Ricciolus  imi- 
tated Ptolemy  in  this  work,  by  colledling  and  digefling  into 
proper  order,  with  obfervations,  every  thing  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, which  related  to  his  fubjedlj  fo  that  Gaffendus  very 
juftly  called  his  work,  ■'  Promptuariuiii  et  thefaurum  ingen- 
tem  Aftronomioe." 

Ricciolus  did  not  complete  his  plan,  by  publifhing  his  fe- 
cond  and  third  parts:  he  onlv  publilhed  Tome  feleft  portions 
of  thofe  parts :  as  ''  Geographia  et  Hydrographia  Reformata, 
1661;"  "  Aftronomia  Reformata,  1665-,"  "  Chronologia 
Reformata,  1669"  ail  printed  at  Bologna,  in  folio.  He  died  in 
I071,  aged  73. 

RICHARDS  (Nathamiel),  a  dramatic  writer  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  Meflalina, 
which  wasafted  with  aconhderablefhare  of  public  approbation. 
Richards  was  alfo  the  author  of  '*  Poems,  Sacred  and  Satiri- 
cal," publilhed  in  8vo.  in  1645. 

RICHARDSON  (Samuel),  inventor  of  a  peculiar  fpe- 
cies  of  moral  romance,  was  born  in  i68g,  the  fon  of  a  farmer 
in  Derbyfhire.  He  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
languages  but  what  the  grammar-fchool  of  Chrift's  Holpital 
afforded;  his  mind,  like  that  of  Shakefpeare,  being  much 
more  enriched  by  nature  and  obfervation.  He  exercifed  the 
profeiTion  of  a  printer,  v/ith  the  higheft  reputation,  for  a  long 
fenes  of  years,  *  in  Saliibury-court,  Fleet- ftreet.  Diflimilar 
as  their  geniufes  may  fcem,  when" the  witty  and  wicked  duke 
of  Wharton  (a  kind  of  Lovelace),  about  the  year  1723, 
fomcnied  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  in  the  city,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Wax-chandlers  company,  Air.  Richardfon, 
though  his  political  principles  were  very  different,  was  much 
connected  with,  and  favoured  by  him,  and  for  fome  little 
time  was  the  printer  of  his  "  True  Briton,"  publilhed  twice 
^  week.     He  io  far  exercifed  his  own  judgment,  however,  ip 

peremptorily 
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Jjeremptprily  r-'^f  ifma;  tc  be  concerned  in  fjch  pnoers  as  he 
apprehended  mis^ht  cndnger  iii,-  ov>  n  laferv,  that  Ije  ilopt  at 
the  end  of  tlie  lixtli  r  imber,  whJch  was  poflibly  /jis  civn  pro- 
du£tion  [a].  He  printed  for  fome  time  a  nevvs-naper  called 
'*  The  DaiJy  Journal;"  and  afterw-ards  "  The  Daily  CMzet- 
tecr."  1  hrou(»h  tlie  interefl  of  his  friend  Mr.  Sr.ea'  er  v in- 
flow he  printed  the  firfl  edition  of  ihe  •'  jorrnals  of  th:  Houfe 
of  Commons."  Mr.  Onflow  had  a  hidi  eUeem  for  him  ;  and 
not  onh'  might,  but  affually  would,  have  promoted  him  to  fome 
honourab'c  and  proficable  flation  at  court;  but  Mr.  Richard- 
fon,  whofe  buiinefs  was  extenfive  \nd  profitable,  neither 
dellred  nor  would  accept  of  fuch  a  favour. 

In  1754  he  was  maittr  of  the  company  of  SMtioners.  He 
pnrchafed  a  moietv  of  the  patent  of  law-printer  at  Midfum- 
mer  1760,  and  earned  on  that  department  of  buiinefs  in 
partnerfhip  with  Mil's  Catharine  Lintot  [b].  By  his  wife 
Martha  Wilde,  daughter  of  Mr.  Allington  Wilde,  printer, 
in  Clerkenwell,  he  had  five  fons  and  a  daughter,  who  all 
died  young.  His  fecond  wife  (who  furvived  him  many  years) 
was  Elizabeth  filter  of  the  late  Mr.  Leake,  bookfeller,  of 
Eath.  By  her  he  had  a  fon  and  five  daughters.  The  fon 
died  young ;  but  four  of  the  daughters  furvived  him  ;  viz. 
Mary,  married  in  1757  to  Mr.  Ditcher,  an  eminent  furgeon 
of  Bath,  fince  dead;  Martha,  married  in  1757  to  Edward 
Bridgen,  Efq.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  ;  Anne,  unmarried;  and 
Sarah,  married  to  Mr.  Crowther,  furgeon,  of  Bofwell-Court, 
and  fince  dead.  His  country-retirement,  firll:  at  North  End 
near  Hammerfmirh,  and  afterwards  at  Parfons  Green,  was 
generally  filled  with  his  friends  of  both  fexes  [c].  He  was 
regularly  there  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and  frequently  at 
other  times,  being  never  fo  happy  as  when  he  made  others  fo, 

[a]  Informations  were  lodged  agsinft  Dehny,  the  right  honourable   Afhnr 

Payne,  the  publiiher,  for  Numbers  3,  4,  OnUow,  Mr.  George  (now  lord)   Oi\' 

5,  and  6,  ?.s  more  than  common  libels,  flow,  Mifs   TalboC;    Mils  Lintot,  Mrs. 

"  as  they  notonlv  i''rulted  every  b.anch  Mil  ar   (now  hdy  Grant),   Mr.  Dyfon, 

of  the  Legiflatnre,  but  mnnifelHy  lenued  Mr.  P- y  tz,  Mr.  Yente?,  M;-.  B.  ■    -dL 

to   mrike  the  conttiiution  itfelf  odious  Mr.    Hatfel',  Mr.  Stracev,   Vlr.  Harper, 

lo    the    people."      Payne    was    found  Mr.   S.    Hnri-tr,    Mrs.    Chapooe,  Mr. 

guilty;  and  Mr.  Richardfon  elcaped,  :is  T  mes  Baiky,  Mr.  foim  Rivjpg  ,  ,i,  Mr. 

his  name  did  no'    ippear  to  the  papt-r.  William  <  e^ley  (his  f:ithful  overia  r). 

The   danger  made   him  in  future  ftill  ai  d  •  leven  others.     In  eniime;  .Ting  his 

mote  cautious.  fnenJ-,  he  appears  to  have  been  em- 

[r.]   Afcer   Mr.   Richardfon's   dea'h,  ban."  iei'  by  the  mukiMide  which  oc- 

his  widow,  and  Mifs  Lintoi  (ftoce  mar-  curred  to  him.     "  Had  I  given  rings," 

ried  to  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  bart,),  were  for  he  lays,  "to  all  the  ladies  who   have 

fome  time  joint  patentees.  honoured  me  v\  ith  their  Lorrpfpondence, 

[c]   Many  of  thefe   he  has  particu-  and  whom  I  'mcercly  venerate  for  th?ir 

Jarly  diftinguithed,  in  his  laft  will,  by  amiable  quahtis,  it  would,  even  in  this 

the  bequeftof  a  ring;  namely,  "The  lalt  folemn  aft,  appear  like  oftenta- 

kind  Dr.  Heberden,"  Dr.  Young,  Dr.  tion." 

Vol.  XIII.  F  being 
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being  himfelf,  in  his  narrower  fphere,  the  Grandlfonhe  drevsr  J 
his  heart  and  hand  ever  open  to  diftrels. 

Mr.  Richardfon  was  a  plain  man,  who  feldom  exhibited 
his  talents  in  mixed  company.  He  heard  the  fentiments  of 
others  with  attention,  but  feldom  gave  his  own  ;  rather  defi- 
rous  of  gaining  friendfhip  by  his  modefty  than  his  parts. 
Befides  his  being  a  great  genius,  he  was  a  truly  good 
man  in  all  refpedls ;  in  his  family,  in  commerce,  in  con- 
verfation,  and  in  every  inflance  of  condu£l.  He  was  pious, 
virtuous,  exemplary,  benevolent,  friendly,  generous,  and  hu- 
mane, to  an  uncommon  degree,  glad  of  every  opportunity  of 
doing  good  offices  to  his  fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs,  and  re- 
lieving many  without  their  knowledge.  Hi^  chief  delight  was 
doing  good.  He  was  highly  revered  and  beloved  by  his  do- 
meftics  for  his  happy  temper  and  difcreet  condu61:.  He  had 
great  tendernels  towards  his  wife  and  children,  and  great  con- 
defcenfion  towards  his  fervants.  He  was  always  veiy  fedu- 
lous  in  buiinefs,  and  almoft  always  employed  in  it ;  and  dif- 
patched  a  great  deal  by  the  prudence  of  his  management. 
His  turn  of  temper  led  him  to  improve  his  fortune  with  me- 
chanical affiduity;  and  having  no  violent  paflions,  nor  any 
defire  of  being  triflingly  diflinguiihed  from  others,  he  at  laft 
became  rich,  and  left  his  family  in  eafy  independence  ;  though 
his  houfe  and  table,  both  in  town  and  country,  were  ever  open 
to  his  numerous  friends. 

By  many  family  misfortunes,  and  his  own  writings,  which 
in  a  manner  realifed  every  feigned  diftrefs,  his  nerves  naturally 
weak,  or,  as  Pope  expreffes  it,  "  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er," 
were  fo  unhinged,  that  for  many  years  before  his  deatii  his 
hand  Ihook,  he  had  frequent  vertigoes,  and  would  fometimes 
have  fallen,  had  he  not  lupported  himfelf  by  his  cane  under 
his  coat.  His  paralytic  diiorder  affected  his  nerves  to  fuch  a 
degree,  for  a  conliderable  time  before  his  death,  that  he  could 
not  lift  a  glafs  of  wine  to  his  mouth  without  alhftance. 
This  diforder,  at  length  terminating  in  an  apoplexy,  deprived 
tiie  world  of  this  amiable  xnan  and  truly  original  genius  on 
July  4,  1 761,  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  buried,  by  his  own 
diieftion,  with  his  hrft  wife,  in  the  middle  aile,  near  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Bride's  church.  The  memorial  on  his  tomb 
may  be  feen  in  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,"  p.  312.  His 
pitSiure  by  Mr.  Highmore,  whence  a  mezzotinto  has  been 
taken,  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  fon-in-law,  Mr.  Bridgen. 

The   two   firft  volumes   of  his    '   Pamela,"    which  were 
written  in  three  months  [d],  firft  introduced  him  to  the  lite- 
rary 

[d]  See  Aaron  Hill's  Letters,  in  the     It  was  tranflated  into  French  in  i74i» 
fecond  volume  of  his  work?,  p.   19^!,    by  the  permilUon  of  Mr.  Richardfon, 
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MiXy  world  ;  and  never  was  a  book  of  the  kind  more  generally 
read  and  admired.  It  was  even  recommended  not  unfre- 
quently  from  the  pulpit,  particularly  by  Dr.  Slocock,  late  of 
Chrifl  Church,  Surrey,  who  had  a  very  high  efteem  for  it, 
as  well  as  tor  its  author.  But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
his  improved  edition,  in  which  much  was  altered,  much 
omitted,  and  the  whole  new-modeled,  has  never  yet  been 
given  to  the  public,  as  the  only  reaibn  which  prevented  it  in 
his  life-time,  that  there  was  an  edition  unfold,  mull  long 
have  ceafed  [e]. 

Befides  his  three  great  works,  his  Pamela,  Clarissa, 
Jiud  Grandison,  he  publifhed,  1.  "  The  Negotiation  of 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  his  EmbaiTy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  from 
the  year  1621  to  1628  inclulive,  &c.  1740,''  folio,  infcribed" 
to  the  king  in  a  fhort  dedication,  which  does  honour  to  the 
ingenious  writer.  2.  An  edition  of  *'  JE{op's  Fables,  with 
Reflexions."  And,  3.  A  volume  of  "  Familiar  Letters  to  and 
from  feveral  Perfons  upon  Bulinefs,  and  other  Subjeds."  He 
had  alfo  a  fhare  in  "  The  Chriftian  Magazine,  by  Dr.  James 
IMauclerc,  1748;"  and  in  the  additions  to  the  fixth  edition 
of  De  Foe's  "  Tour  through  Great  Britain."  *'  Six  origi- 
nal letters  upon  Duelling"  were  printed,  after  his  death,  in 
*'  The  Literary  Repofitorv,  1765,"  p.  227.  A  letter  of  his 
to  Mr.  Duncombe  is  in  the  "  Letters  of  eminent  Perfons, 
1733,"  vol  III.  p.  71  ;  and  fome  verfes,  in  the  "  Anecdotes 
of  Bowyer,"  p.  i6o.  Mr  Richardfon  alfo  publifhed  a  large 
fingle  iTieet,  relative  to  the  married  Hate,  intituled,  "  Ibe 
Duties  of  Wives  to  Hufbands ;"  and  was  under  the  difagree- 
able  neceflitv  of  publifliing  "  The  Cafe  of  William  Richard- 
fon of  London,  Printer,  on  the  Invafion  of  his  Property  in 
the  Hiftory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  before  publication,'  by 
certain  Bookkllers   in  Dublin,"  which   bears  date   Sept.  14, 

who  furninied  the  tranflator  with  feve-  [e]  Propofals  were  fome  years  fince 
rat  corrections.  Clariifa  was  tranflated  circulated,  "  for  printing  and  piiblifh- 
irico  Duicli  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stinftra,  ing  a  correct,  uniform,  and  beautiful, 
iiuilior  of  "  A  Paftoral  Letter  sga'nft  edition  of  thofe  celebrated  and  admired 
¥anaiicifm,"  tran(l.-»tcd  into  Ei'g'.iih  by  piece?,  written  by  u,e  late  Mr.  Sahmel 
Mr.  Rimius.  Wiih  this  learned  fo-  Rich.irdfon,  uititule.l,  P.iRiela,  or  Vir- 
jeigner,  Mr.  Richanif.n  afterv.-ards  tue  Rewarded;  i  he  Hiftory  of  Mifs 
cp.iricd  on  a  correfponde:  ce.  (Mr  Srin-  Clariifa  Harloue;  and  The  Hiftoiynf 
Itra  writing  in  Luin,  which  was  inter-  Sir  Charles  Grandifon.  To  which  will 
preted  to  Mr.  Richardfcn  by  fome  of  be  adde  i  anecdo'.es  of  tl  e  author,  with 
his  literary  friends),  and  invited  him  to  his  head  elegant]/  ergra  ed,  a  critiq.:e 
England,  which  his  atrenJanre  on  an  on  his  genius  and  writings,  and  a  col- 
aged  mother  obi  ge.l  Mr  >tinftratode.  ledion  of  letters  written  dy  him  on 
dine.  See,  in  the  cwlledtion  of  Mr.  moral  and  e"tertaininefubje(as,never  be- 
Hughes's  Lett-rs,  vol.  IL  p.  2.  a  ktter  foie  rnhlilhed.  By  William  Richardfon 
from  Mr.  Duncombe  to  Mr.  Richard-  [his  nephew]."  The  u  hole  w<js  in- 
fon,  who  is  very  jaftly  flyled  by  the  tended  to  be  c  >mprized  in  twenty  vo- 
editor,  "  The  gre.n  matter  of  t'ie  heart,  lumes  caavo,  to  be  publuhed  monthly, 
the  Shakfpeare  of  Romance."  at  four  ftuilin^i  a  volume, 

F  2  i753» 
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17^^.  "  A  Corleflion  of  the  morsl  Sentences  in  Pamela, 
Clariffa,    and  Grandilbn,"   vva^  printed  in  1755,    i2mo. 

N '  97,  vol.  11.  of  the  "  Ramblers,"  it  is  well  known, 
was  written  by  Mr.  Richardfon  ;  in  the  preamble  to  which 
Dr..  Johnfon  ftyles  him  "  an  author  from  whom  the  age  has 
received  greater  favours^  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  taught  the  palliona  to  move  at  the  com- 
mand of  Virtue." 

In  the  ''■  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,"  are  colle£led  a  confider- 
able  number  of  valuable  tellimonials  to  his  literary  merit  j  of 
which  a  few  muft  hers  fufEce. 

"Aaron  Hill,  in  a  letter  to  Mallet,  who  fuppofed  there  were 
fome  traces  of  Hill's  liand  in  Pamela,  fays,  "  Upon  my  faith,, 
I  had' not  (the  minuteft)  (hare  in  that  delightful  mirjhy  of 'vir- 
tue. I'he  fole  and  abfolute  author  is  Mr.  Richardfon ;  and 
fuch  an  author  too  he  is  that  hardly  mortal  ever  matched  him 
for  his  t,A.{<i  of  natural  power..  He  feems  to  move  hke  a  calm- 
fummer-fea,  that  fweUing  upward,  with  unconfcious  deep- 
nefs,  lifts  the  heaviell  weights  into  the  ficies,  and  Ihews  no 
fenfe  of  their  incumbency.  He  would,  perhaps,  in  every 
thino-  he  fays  or  does  be  more  in  nature  than  all  men  before 
him,  bat  that  he  has  one,  fault,  to  an  unnatural  excefs,  and  tliat 

is  MOPESTY." 

In  Dr.  Wharton's  "  Effay  on  Pope,"  is  the  following  elo- 
gium  :  "  Of  all  reprefentations  of  madnefs,  that  of  Clemen- 
tina in  theHifiory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  is  the  moft  deeply 
mterelfing.  I  know  not  whether  even  the  madnefs  of  Lear  is 
wrought  up,  and  expreffed  by  fo  many  little  ltri6lures  of  na- 
ture and  genuine  pallions." 

Mr.  Sherlock,  the  celebrated  Englifli  Traveller,  cbferves, 
"  the  greateft  effort  of  genius  that  perhaps  was  ever  made 
was,  forming  the  plan  of  Clarilia  Harlovve."  .  .  .  .  "  Richard- 
fon is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  fulnefs  of  his  glory."  ....'*  Ri- 
chardfon is  admirable  for  every  fpecies  of  delicacy  ;  for  deli- 
cacy of  wit,  fentiment,  language,  a£lion,  every  thing."  .... 
**  His  genius  was  immenfe.  His  misfortune  was,  that  he  did 
not  know  tlie  ancients.  Had  he  but  been  acquainted  with 
one  fingie  principle,  '  Omne  fupervacuum  pleno  de  peftorc 
manat,'  (all  fuperlluities  tire)  ;  he  would  not  have  fatiated  his 
reader  as  he  has  done.  There  might  he  made  out  of  ClariflTa 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  TWO  works,  which  would  be 
both  the  molf  entertaining,  and  the  moil  ufeful,  that  ever  were 

written His  views   were   grand.     His   foul    was  noble, 

and  his  heart  was  excellent.  He  formed  a  plan  that  embraced 
all  human  nature.  His  objeft  was  to  benefit  mankind  His 
knowledge  of  the  world  fhewed  him  that  happinefs  was  to  be 
attained  by  man  only  in  proportion  as  he  pradifed  virtue.     His 
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.good  fenfe  then  fhewed  him,  that  no  praflical  fyftem  of  mo- 
rality exilled;  and  the  fame  good  fenfe  told  him,  that  nothing 
hut  a  body  of  mnralitj^,  put  into  action,  could  work  with 
efficacy  on  the  minds  of  youth." 

Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  Preface  to  Rowe,  obferves,  *'  Tlie 
charafter  of  Lothario  fcems  to  be  have  been  expanded  by 
Kichardfon  iuto  Lovelace  :  but  he  lias  excelled  his  original 
-in  the  moral  efteft  of  the  fiflion.  Lothario,  with  gaiety 
which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  de- 
•fpifed,  retains  too  much  of  the  fpeftator's  kindnefs.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  Richardfou  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  efteem 
and  deteftation ;  to  make  virtuous  refentment  overpov/er  all 
the  benevolence  which  wit,  and  elegance,  and  courage, 
uaturally  excite;  and  to  lofe  at  laft  the  hero  in  the  villan." 

The  dutchefs  of  Somerfet  fays,  ^'  We  are  at  prefent  very 
Hghly  entertained  with  the  Hiflory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon, 
which  is  fo  vaftly  above  Pamela  or  Clarifla,  that  I  fhall  not  he 
eafy  till  you  have  read  it,  and  fent  me  your  fentiments  upon 
it."  And  Shenftone  adds,  "  I  am,  like  the  reft  of  the  world, 
perufing  Sir  Charles  Grandifon.  I  don't  know  whether  that 
-world  joins  me  in  preferring  the  author's  Clariffa." 

Mr,  Richardfon's  reputation  is  far  from  being  confined  to 
•his  own  coujatry^  He  has  been  read  in  many  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  known  to  moft  of  tl\e  nations,  of  Europe;  and 
has  been  greatly  admired,  notwithftanding  every  diiJimilitude 
of  manner?,  or  even  difadvantage  of  tranflation.  &veral 
writers  abroad,  where  no  prepofleffion  in  his  favour  could, 
poflibly  take  place,  have  exprelfed  the  high  fenfe  which  they 
entertained  of  the  merit  of  his  works.  JM.  Diderot,  in  his 
*'  EfTay  on  Dramatic  Poetr^^"  p,  q6,  mentions  Richardfon 
particularly  as  a  petfeft  mrtfter  of  that  art:  '-  How  flrong,'* 
fays  he,  *'  how  fenfible,  how  pathetic,  are  his  defcriptions  ! 
his  perfonages,  though  filent,  are  alive  before  me;  and,  of 
thofe  who  fpeak,  the  actions  are  ftill  more  affefting  than  the 
words." 

Dr.  Young  was  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  had  always  the  higheft  efteem  for  him  on  account  of 
the  many  excellences,  natural  and  moral,  which  he  difcerned 
in  him.  Mr.  Richardfon  havmg  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
complete  education,  Dr.  Young,  to  whom  he  was  recounting 
the  various  difficulties  he  had  palfed  through,  aficing  him, 
*•  How  he  came  to  be  an  author?"  He  anfwered,  "  When  F 
was  about  twelve  years  ot  age,  1  drew  up  a  ihort  charadler  of 
a  certain  gentlewoman  in  the  paiilh,  who  was  reputed  a 
great  Saint ;  but  I  looked  upon  her  to  be  a  great  hypocrite. 
The  chara6\er  it  feems  was  fo  exaftly  drawn,  that,  when  it 
came  to  be  privately  handed  about  amongft  fome  feledt  friends, 
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every  one  could  difcern  the  features,  and  appropriate  the  pic-» 
ture  to  the  true  original,  though  no  name  was  affixed  to  it. 
This  little  fuccefs  at  firll  fetting-out  did,  you  will  naturally 
fuppofe,  tempt  me  at  different  times  to  employ  my  pen  yet 
farther  in  fome  trivial  amufenients  or  other  for  mv  own  diver- 
lion,  till  at  length,  though  many  years  after,  I  fat  down  to 
write  in  good  earneft,  going  upon  fubje£ls  that  took  my  fancy 
moll,  and  following  the  bent  of  my  natural  inclination,  &c.** 
Dr.  Young  made  this  pertinent  and  juft  obfervation,  that  this 
man,  with  the  advantages  only  or  chieflv  of  mere  nature,  im- 
proved by  a  very  moderate  progrefs  in  education,  {truck  out  at 
once,  and  of  his  own  accord,  into  a  new  province  of  wri- 
ting, and  fucceeded  therein  to  admiration.  Nay,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  and  leldom  feen  in  any  other  writers,  he 
both  began  and  finiflied  the  plan  on  which  he  fet  out,  leaving 
no  room  for  any  one  after  him  to  make  it  more  complete,  or 
even  to  come  near  him ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  not  one  of 
the  various  writers  that  loon  after,  and  ever  lince,  attempted 
to  imitate  him,  have  any  way  equalled  him,  or  even  come 
within  a  thoufand  paces  of  him.  That  kind  of  Remance 
was  and  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  feems  likely  to  continue  fo. 
*'  I  confider  him,"  faid  Dr.  Young,  "  as  a  truly  great  natural 
genius ;  as  great  and  fuper-eminent  in  his  way,  as  were  Shak- 
fpeare  and  Milton  in  theirs." 

RICHARDSON  (John),  a  native  of  Chefhire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  di- 
vinity. He  was  afterwards  made  bifhop  of  Ardragh  in  Ire- 
land. He  claims  a  place  in  thefe  volumes  from  having  been 
author  of  fome  "  Annotations  on  Ezekiel."  He  died  in 
1658. 

RICHARDSON  (Jonathan),  an  eminent  Enghfh  por- 
trait-painter, was  born  about  1665.  He  was  placed  by  his 
father-in-law  apprentice  to  a  fcrivener,  with  whom  he  lived 
fix  years ;  when,  obtaining  his  freedom  by  the  death  of  his 
mafter,  he  followed  his  inclination,  and  at  twenty  years  of 
age  became  the  difciple  of  Riley  ;  with  whom  he  lived  four 
years.  He  married  his  niece,  and  acquired  enough  of  his 
manner  to  fupport  a  folid  and  lading  reputation,  even  during 
the  lives  of  Kneller  and  Dahl,  and  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  profeffion  after  their  death.  He  quitted  bufinefs  fome 
time  before  he  died,  and  by  his  temperance  contributed  much 
to  the  protrac^ling  his  life  to  a  great  length,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  faculties.  He  died  fuddenly  May  28,  1745, 
upvvaids  of  80  years  old.  He  had  a  fon,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  great  harmony,  as  appears  by  the  joint  works  they  com- 
pofcd.  The  father,  in  17 19,  publifned  two  difcourfes  i 
J.  *'  An  EfTay  on  the  whole  Art  of  Criticifm  as  it  relates  to 
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painting/*  2.  "  An  Argument  in  Behalf  of  the  Science  of 
a  ConnoilTcur."  In  1722,  came  out  "  An  Account  of  fome 
Statues,  Bas-reliefs,  Drawings,  and  Pi£^ures,  in  Italy,  &c.'* 
The  fon  made  the  journey  ;  and,  from  his  obfervations  and 
letters,  they  both  at  his  return  compiled  this  valuable  work. 
In  1734,  they  pubiiflied  a  thick  8vo  of  "  Explanatory  Notes 
and  Remarks  on  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  with  the  Life  of 
the  Author.'*  In  apology  for  this  lail  performance,  and  for 
not  being  very  converfant  in  claflic  literature,  the  father  faid 
*'  that  he  had  looked  into  them  through  his  fon."  Hogarth, 
whom  a  quibble  could  furnifli  with  wit,  drew  him  peeping 
through  the  nether  end  of  a  telefcope,  with  which  his  ion  was 
perforated,  at  a  Virgil  aloft  on  a  Ihelf.  The  fale  of  his  col- 
Ie£lion  of  drawings,  in  Feb.  1747,  lafled  18  days,  and  pro- 
duced about  2060  I.  his  piftures  about  700 1.  Mr.  Hudfon, 
Jiis  fon-in-law,  bought  in  many  of  the  drawings. 

RICHELET  (CffisAR  Peter),  a  French  writer,  famous 
for  being  the  firft  who  publilhed  a  dictionary  almoft  entirely 
fatirical,  was  born  at  Cheminon  in  Champagne,  in  1631. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Patru  and  d' Ablancourt ;  and,  like  them, 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudv  of  the  French  language  witli 
fuccefs.  He  compofed  a  difVionary  full  of  new  and  ufeful 
remarks  upon  it,  which  would  have  been  more  acceptable  than 
it  was,  if  it  had  not  been  alfo  full  of  fatirical  reflexions  and 
obfcenities.  It  was  hrft  publifhed  in  one  vol.  4to,  at  Geneva, 
J 680;  but,  after  the  deatli  of  the  author,  which  happened  in. 
1698,  enlarged  with  a  great  number  of  new  articles  to  2  vols, 
folio,  as  is  the  edition  of  Lyons  in  1721.  Another  edition, 
3  vols,  folio,  was  publifhed  at  Lyons  in  1727^  and  a  very 
neat  one  in  2  vols,  4to,  at  Amfterdani  in  1732 ;  and,  laflly,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  at  Lyons  1755. 

Richelet  made  a  French  tranflation  of  *'  The  Conquefl 
•of  Florida,"  by  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega;  and  to  this  is  pre- 
fixed a  preface  concerniiig  the  life  and  writings  of  Richelet, 
He  compofed  fome  other  pieces,  in  a  grammatical  and  critical 
way,  relating  to  the  French  tongue. 

RICHELIEU  (John  Arm  and  du  Plessis  de),  a  great 
cardinal  and  minifter  of  flate  in  France,  and  alfo  a  man  of 
letters  and  an  author,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  the  caftle 
of  Richelieu,  Sept.  5,  1585.  He  went  through  his  fludies 
with  great  fuccefs ;  and  having  taken  his  degrees  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  of  Paul  V.  a 
<lifpenfation  to  be  bifhop  of  Lucon  at  two  and  twenty.  At 
his  return  to  France,  he  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular  man- 
ner to  the  funftion  of  preaching  ;  and  his  reputation  thh  way 
procured  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  the  queen  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis.     His  abilities   in  the  management  of  affairs  advanced 
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him  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate  in  1616  ;  and  the  king  foon  gave 
him  the  preference  to  all  his  other  fecretaries.  The  death 
of  the  marquis  d'Ancre  having  produced  a  revolution  in 
flate-affairs,  Richelieu  retired  to  Avignon ;  where  he  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  compofinp;  books  of  controverly  and  piety. 
One  great  obje6):  of  his  ambition  being  to  reduce  the  Hugue- 
nots to  the  Catholic  profcffion,  he  pm^'loytd  his  pen  among 
other  means  to  effect  it;  and  publiflied  at  Pari?,  in  16 18,  a 
treatife,  intituled,  "  The  principal  points  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  defended,  againft  the  writing  addrefied  to  the  king  by  the 
miniOe-.s  of  Ch?renton  "  He  rub'ifhed  alfo,  with  the  lame 
view,  "  lac  moll;  eaiy  and  jertair.  Method  of  converting  tbofe 
who  are  ieparated  from  the  Church."  lligfe  pieces  ^re  written 
■with  force  and  vivacity.  He  wrote  alfo,  "  A  Catechifm,"  iti 
•vvhich  he  lays  down  the  doftrine  of  the  church  in  a  clear 
and  concife  manner;  and  a  treatife  of  piety,  called,  "  The 
Perfedtion  of  a  Chrif}ian."  Tiiefe  are  his  theological  works ; 
and  they  liav°  been  often  priiited. 

The  king  naying  recalled  him  to  court,  he  was  made  ^ 
cardinal  in  ib  2;  and,  rwo  vears  after,  firfl^  minifter  of  Hate, 
and  g>and  mall^er  of  the  navigation.  The  hiftory  of  his  life 
would  be  the  hiftorv  of  France,  and  therefore  muft  not  be 
cxpe6t':d  from  us.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that,  being  a  man  of 
prodigious  ca.pa:ity,  raid  of  a  lefl'eis  and  inl'atiable  ambition, 
he  tormed  to  himie ,f  vaft  defions  ;  and  this  made  his  whole 
life  nothmg  but  a  ;.nes  of  agitations  and  inquietudes.  He 
projected  the  aholilhin^  of  Calvinilm  in  France,  and  would 
have  done  it  by  fair  means ;  boi,  finding  that  impofllble,  he 
refolved  to  do  it  L/  force.  Other  cales  in  the  mean  time 
interpoffd,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  delign.  He 
found  himlelf  friquently  under  the  neceffity  of  combating 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  the  royal  family,  the  whole 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  otten  Lewis  Xll!.  himfelf.  He  did 
not  negle£l  at  the  fame  time  to  cultivate  literature,  and  to 
fhew  him.lelf  a  patron  of  men  of  letters.  Neverthelefs,  he 
was  not  free  from  thofe  little  paffions,  which  are  but  too  apt 
to  feize,  this  order  of  men.  It  is  feldom,  that  a  man  of 
power  patronjfes  good  artifts,  when  he  happens  to  be  one 
himfelf:  and  this  was  precifely  Richelieu's  cafe.  Being  him- 
felf a  poet,  he  envied  Corneille  the  glory  of  his  '*  Cid ;" 
and,  in  1637,  he  obliged  the  French  academy  to  publilh  a 
criticifm  upon  it  to  its  difadvantage.  Yet  he  loved  able 
men  of  all  profefiions,  and  caufed  the  arts  and  fcienoes  to 
fiourifh  in  the  kingdom.  He  (liewed  a  particular  regard  to, 
divines  ;  and  chofe  thofe  who  were  moil  remarkable  for  their 
abilities  and  virtues,  to  fill  the  blfhoprics.  He  caufed  the 
Sorbonne  to  be  rebuilt,  and  became  the  protcdor  of  it.     He 
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abounded  rather  with  great  qualities  than  good  ones ;  and 
therefore  was  m  c^.  arlmirtd,  bu:  not  beioved.  r^r-  died  in 
1642.  ^;Tiidlr  ftc  .IS  and  perils,  before  he  h?  ^  ai;ipleted  any 
of  his  defi^ns ;  leaving  oeh  nd  him  a  n?  •  .e  i  n-.ewiat  dazzling, 
but  bv  no  means  dear  ;<nd  venerable.  He  was  buried  i'""  the 
mao;nificerit  church  of  the  .Sorhonne,  which  he  had  reonilt; 
and  a  noble  monument  was  ei  £ted  ever  h'n,  which  was 
efteemed  a  mafter-picce  of  the  ceiehrated  fculptor  and  arch  it  cl, 
Girardon. 

Befides  the  writi  igs  abovementioned,  there  go  under  his 
name,  "  A  Journal  "  in  2  vols  i-zmo;  "  Letters,"  ini2mo; 
and  '*  A  Political  Teflament,"  in  i2mo:  a^i  tveatmg  of  po- 
litics and  (late-affairs.  Cardinal  Aiazarin  carried  on  Riche- 
lieu's plan,  and  comoieted  many  of  his  fcnemes. 

RICIUS  (Paul),  a  conv  rted  Jew,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
16th  century.  Ht.  was  pioteflbr  of  pliUofophy  at  Pavia,  and 
obtained  fo  much  ol'  che  favour  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
that  he  wa<i  invited  by  that  prince  to  Germany,  znd  made  one 
of  his  phyfi.ians.  He  was  highly,  a  1^.  efteemed  by  Erafnus, 
who  has  Vv'ritten  his  ei-^crv.  Kiciu^^  was  author  of  ieveral 
works,  and  was  always  highly  ef.'.-ciiieLi  .or  .;!•  learning,  mo- 
deration, and  candour. 

RICOBONI  I' /^jfTONv),  born  at  Rovigo  in  11541.  He 
ftudied  under  Paulas  Manatius,  L'j^oniis,  and  Muretus,  and 
obtained  a  high  reputa'ion  for  his  learnmn;.  He  was  profeffor 
of  eloquence  at  Padus.  at  which  place  ne  died  in  1599.  Ri- 
coboni  was  aothor  of  "  Hiftorical  Commen'-aries ;"  "  Com- 
mentaries on  feme  parts  of  Cicero's  works  ;"  "  Comrrenta- 
ries  on  Ariftotle  ;"  "  A  Hiftory  of  the  Univerfity  of  Padua  ;'* 
*'  A  Treatife  on  Rhetoric  j"  and  various  other  works  written 
in  pure  latiniry, 

RIDGELY  (Thomas).  He  was  born  in  London  1670, 
and  educated  at  a  private  academy  in  Wiltfhire.  In  1695, 
he  was  ele6ted  minifler  of  a  congregation  of  Proteffant  Di- 
fenters  near  Plack-friers,  in  London  where  he  preached  many 
ye;:.rs  with  great  reputation;  and,  in  his  latter  years,  kept  an 
academy  for  the  education  of  voung  ftuden's,  in  Plalf?rers- 
Hall,  Addle-flreet,  near  AJdermanbury.  He  was  a  very  con- 
fiftent  Caivinift,  and  wrote  "  A  Commentary  on  the  AlTem- 
bly's  Larger  Catechifm,"  which  has  been  publifhed  in  two 
vols,  folio.     He  died  in  Moorfields  1737,  aged  67. 

RIDLEY  (Dr.  Nicolas),  one  of  the  principal  inflru- 
ments  of  the  Reformation,  and  who  fufFered  maityrdom  for  it 
in  the  reignof  queen  Mary,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  about 
the  year  1500  in  Tynedale,  near  the  Scotch  borders  m  Nor- 
thumberland, flis  fchool-education  he  received  at  Newcaftle 
uponTynej  whence  he  was  removed  to  Pembroke -Hall,  in 
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Cambridge,  at  the  charge  of  his  uncle  Dr.  Robert  Ridley, 
about  1518,  when  Luther  was  preaching  againft  indulgences 
in  Germany.  Here  he  acquired  a  good  Ikill  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  and  in  the  learning  then  more  in  fafhion,  the 
philofophy  and  theology  of  the  fchools.  His  reputation  was 
luch  as  to  procure  him  the  eflecm  of  the  other  univerfity  as 
well  as  of  his  own  ;  for,  in  1524,  the  mafter  aiid  fellows  of 
Univeriity-college  in  Oxford  invited  him  to  accept  of  an  ex- 
hibition, founded  by  Walter  Skyrley,  bifhop  of  Durham, 
which  he  declined,  The  next  year  he  took  his  mafter's  de- 
gree, and  was  appointed  by  the  college  their  general  agent  in 
fome  caufes  relating  to  it.  His  uncle  was  now  willing  to  add 
to  his  attainments  the  advantages  of  travel,  ai-id  the  improve- 
ment of  foreign  univerlities  ;  and,  as  his  ftudies  were  direfted 
to  divinity,  he  fent  him  to  fpend  fome  time  among  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  among  the  pro- 
fcflfors  of  Lou  vain.  Having  ftaid  three  years  abroad,  he  re- 
turned to  Cambridge,  and  purfued  his  theological  ftudies; 
and,  as  his  fafeft  guide  in  them,  diligently  applied  himfelf  to 
the  reading  of  the  fcriptures  in  the  original :  in  a  walk  in  the 
orchard  at  Pembroke-Hall,  which  is  to  this  day  called  Rid- 
ley's Walk,  he  got  to  repeat  without  book  almoft  all  the 
cpiftles  in  Greek. 

His  behaviour  here  was  very  obliging,  and  very  pious, 
without  hypocrify  or  monkifn  aufterity :  for,  very  often  he 
would  fhoot  with  the  bow,  or  play  at  tennis  ;  and  he  was 
eminent  for  the  great  charities  he  beftowed.  He  was  fenior 
pro£lor  of  the  univerfity,  when  the  important  point  of  the 
pope's  fupremacy  came  before  them  to  be  examined  upon  the 
E-uthority  of  fcripture :  and  their  refolution  after  mature  deli- 
beration, "  That  the  billiop  of  Rome  had  no  more  authority 
or  jurifdidlion  derived  to  him  from  God,  in  this  kingdom  of 
England,  than  any  other  foreign  bi(hop,"  was  figned  in  the 
name  of  the  univerfity  by  Simon  Heynes,  vice-chancellor, 
Nicolas  Ridley,  Richard  Wilks,  prodlors.  He  loft  his  un- 
cle in  1536  i  but  the  education  he  had  received,  and  the  im- 
provements he  made,  foon  recommended  him  to  another  and 
greater  patron,  Cranmer,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  who  appointed 
liim  his  domeilic  chaplam^  and  collated  him  to  the  vicarage 
of  Heme,  in  Eaft-Kent.  He  bore  histcftimony  in  the  pulpit 
here  againft  the  A^  of  the  Six  Articles;  and  inftru£ted  his 
charge  in  the  pure  dodtrines  of  the  gofpel,  as  far  as  they  were 
yet  difcovered  to  him  ;  but  tranfubftantiation  was  at  this  time 
an  article  of  his  creed.  During  his  retiienient  at  this  place, 
he  read  a  little  treatife  written,  700  years  before,  by  l^atra- 
mus  or  Bertram,  a  monk  of  Cerbey.  This  firft  opened  his 
eyes,  and  determined  hira  more  accurately  to  fearch  the  fcrij)- 
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lures  In  this  article,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  fathers. 
His  difcoveries  he  communicated  to  his  patron,  and  the  event 
was  the  conviftion  of  them  both,  that  this  do£lrine  was  novel 
and  erroneous.  After  he  had  ftayed  about  two  years  at  Heme, 
he  was  chofen  mailer  of  Pembroke-Hall,  and  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  king ;  and  fuch  was  his  courage  and  zeal  for 
the  Reformation,  that,  next  to  the  archbilhop,  he  was 
thought  to  be  its  greateft  fupport  among  the  clergy.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  a  royal  vifitation  was  relolved  on 
through  the  kingdom,  he  attended  the  vihtors  of  the  northern 
circuit  as  their  preacher,  to  inftruft  that  part  of  the  nation  in 
the  principles  of  religion.  In  1547,  he  was  appointed  bifhop 
of  Rochefter,  and  confecrated  in  the  ufual  form  of  popilh 
bishops,  as  the  new  ordinal  had  not  yet  taken  place.  W  hen 
Bonner  was  deprived  of  the  bilhopric  of  London,  Ridley  was 
pitched  upon  as  a  proper  peifon  to  fill  that  important  fee ; 
being  efteemed,  fays  Burnet,  both  the  moftlearned,  and  moft 
thoroughly  zealous  for  the  Reformation.  In  this  high  fta- 
tion  his  behaviour  was  with  great  dignity  ;  for,  it  was  bene- 
volent, ufeful,  and  exemplary.  He  was  very  careful  to  do 
his  predecelTor  no  injury  in  his  goods,  and  fiiewed  the  tender- 
nefs  of  a  fon  to  his  mother,  placing  her  always  at  the  upper 
end  <  f  his  table. 

His  mode  of  life  was,  as  foon  as  he  rofe  and  had  drejGTed 
himfelf,  to  continue  in  private  prayer  half  an  hour:  then  he 
retired  to  his  ftudy,  wliere  he  continued  till  ten  o'clock,  at 
which  hour  he  came  to  common-prayer  with  his  family,  and 
there  daily  read  a  ledlure  to  them.  After  prayers  he  went  to 
dinner,  where  his  converfation  was  always  wife  and  difcreet ; 
and  fometimes,  if  the  cafe  required,  merry  and  chearful. 
This  converfation  he  would  indulge  for  an  hour  after  dinner, 
or  elfc  in  playing  at  chefs.  'I'he  hour  for  unbending  being 
expired,  he  returned  to  his  ftudy,  where  he  continued  till  five, 
except  fuitors  or  bufmefs  abroad  required  otherwile.  Then 
he  went  to  common-prayers  in  the  evening,  after  which  he 
fupped  ;  then  diverting  himfelf  for  another  hour  as  before,  he 
went  back  to  his  ftudy,  and  continued  there  till  eleven  at 
night,  when  he  retired  to  private  prayer,  and  then  went  to 
bed.  A  litrle  before  the  king  died,  he  was  named  to  fucceed 
to  Durham  ;  but,  great  as  the  honours  were  which  he  re- 
ceived or  were  intended  him,  the  highell  were  referved  for  him 
under  queen  Mary  :  vvhich  were,  to  be  a  priloner  for  the  gof- 
pel,  a  confefTor  of  Chrift  m  bonds,  and  a  martyr  for  his 
truth.  Some  of  his  writings  are  now  loft,  fome  may  be  kca 
in  Fox,  and  fome  are  exhibited  in  his  Life  written  by  Dr. 
Gloftcr  Ridley,   4to :  to  which  we  muft  refer  the  reader,  if 
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he  is  denroiis  of  a  fuller  account  of  this  excellent  pcrfon*s 
life,  learning,  and  fufFerings. 

RIDLEY  (Dr.  Gloster).  This  worthy  divine  was  de- 
fcended  collaterally  from  Dr.  Nicolas  Ridley,  bilhop  of 
London,  who  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  He 
was  born  at  fea,  in  1702,  on-board  the  CTlouccfter  Eaft  India- 
2nan,  to  which  circiimilance  he  was  indebted  for  his  Chriflian 
name.  He  received  his  education  at  Wincliefter-fcliool,  and 
thence  was  ele<9-cd  to  a  fellowship  at  New-college,  Oxford, 
where  he  proceeded  B.  C.  L.  April  29,  1729.  In  thofe  two 
feminarics  he  cultivated  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  Mufes, 
and  laid  the  foundancn  of  thofe  defiant  and  folid  acquirements 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  eminently  diftinguilhed  as  a 
poet,  an  hiftorian,  and  a  divine.  During  a  vacancy  in  1728, 
he  joined  with  four  friends,  viz.  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher  (af- 
terwards bilhop  of  Kildaie),  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Eyre,  Mr. 
Morrifon,  and  Mr.  Jennens,  iii  writing  a  tragedy,  called 
*'  The  Fruitlefs  Redreis,"  each  underta'<ing  an  aft,  on  a  plan 
previoufiy  concerted.  When  they  delivered  in  their  feveral 
proportions,  at  their  meeting  in  the  winter,  few  readers  would 
have  known  that  the  whole  was  not  the  produftion  of  a  fingle 
hand.  This  tragedy,  which  was  offered  to  Mr.  Wjlks,  but 
never  a£led,  is  ftiil  in  MS.  with  another  called  "  Jugurtha." 
Dr.  Ridley  in  his  yo\ith  was  much  addicted  to  theatrical  per- 
formances. Midhurfl,  in  Suffex,  was  the  place  where  they 
were  exhibited;  and  the  company  of  gentlemen  a£lors  to 
which  he  belonged,  confiiled  chiefly  of  his  coadjutors  in  the 
tragedy  already  mentioned.  He  is  faid  to  have  performed  the 
charafters  of  Marc  Antony,  Jaffier,  Horatio,  and  Monefes, 
with  diftingnilhed  ■  applaufe,  a  circumftance  that  wjU  be 
readily  believed  by  thofe  who  are  noltrangers  to  his  judicious 
and  graceful  manner  of  fpeaking  in  the  pulpit.  Young  Gib- 
ber, being  likewife  a  Wykehamiil,  called  on  Dr.  Ridley  foon 
after  he  had  been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Eaft -India  Com- 
pany at  Poplar,  and  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  quit  the 
church  for  the  ftage,  obferving  that  *'  it  ufuallv  paid  the 
larger  falaries  of  the  two."  For  great  part  of  his  life,  he  had 
no  other  preferment  than  tli£  fmall  college  living  of  Weftow 
in  Norfolk,  and  the  donative  of  Poplar  in  Middlefex,  where 
he  reiided.  To  tllefe  his  college  added,  fome  years  after,  the 
donative  of  Romford,  in  ECTex.  "  Between  thdfe  two  places 
the  curricle  of  his  lite  had,"  as  he  expreffed  it,  "  rolled 
for  fon:e  time  almoft  perpetually  upon  poft-chaife  wheels, 
and  left  him  not  time  for  even  the  proper  ftudies  of  oeconomy, 
or  the  necefiary  ones  of  his  profeffion."  Yet  in  this  obfcure 
iituation  he  remained  in  pofTeffion  of,  and  content  with,  do- 
;r)eilic  happinefs  ;  and  was  horaoured  with  the  intimate  friend- 
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fliip  of  fome  who  were  not  lefs  diftlnguiflied  for  learning  than 
for  worth  :  among  tuele,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  mention  Dr. 
Lowth,  Mr.  Cliriitopher  Pitt,  Mr.  Spcnce,  and  Dr.  Berri  - 
man.  To  the  laft  of  thefe  he  was  curate  and  executor,  and 
preached  his  funeral  Seimon.  In  1740  and  1741,116  preached 
*'  Eight  Sermons  at  Lady  Mover's  ieflure,"  which  was  pub- 
lilhed  in  1742,  8vo,  In  1756,  he  declined  an  oifer  of  going 
to  Ireland  as  firft  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Bedford;  in  return 
for  which  he  was  to  have  had  the  choice  of  promotion,  either 
at  Chriil-church,  Canterbury,  Weilminfter,  or  Windfor. 
Hir.  modefly  inducing  him  to  leave  the  choice  of  thefe  to  his 
patron,  the  confequence  was,  that  he  obtained  no  one  of  them 
all.  In  1663,  he  publilhed  the  *'  Life  of  bifhop  Ridley,"  in 
qur.rto,  by  fubfcription,  and  cleared  by  it  as  much  as  brought 
him  800 1.  in  the  public  funds.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  both  his  fons,  each  of  them 
a  youth  of  abilities.  The  elder,  James,  was  author  of 
*'  Tb.e  Tales  ,of  the  Genii,"  and  fome  other  literary  per- 
formances. I'homas,  the  younger,  was  fent  by  the  Eaft- 
India  Company  as  a  writer  to  Madras,  where  he  was  no 
fooner  fettled  than  he  died  of  the  fmali-pox.  In  1765,  Dr. 
Ridley  publiflied  his  "  Review  of  Philips's  Life  of  Cardinal 
Pole;"  and  in  1768,  in  reward  for  his  labours  in  this  con- 
troverfy,  and  in  another  which  "  The  Confeffional"  pro- 
duced, he  was  prefented  by  archbifhop  Seeker  to  a  golden 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Sallfbury  (an  option),  the 
only  reward  he  received  from  the  great,  during  a  long,  ufeful, 
and  laborious  life,  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  function.  At 
length,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  he  departed  this  life  in 
1 7  74,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  daughters  ;  and  the  following 
epiraph,  written  by  Dr.  Lowth,  bilhop  of  London,  is  lii- 
fcribed  upon  his  monument: 

"  K.  S.  E. 

Glosterus  Ridley, 

Vir  optiraus,  ititegerrirnus  ; 

Verbi  Divjni  jAlinifter 

Peritus,  fideiis,   indefcflus  : 

Ab  Academia  Oxonienfi 

Pro  meritis,  et  prasier  ordinem, 

in  facia  Theologia  Dodtoratu  infignitus, 

Poeta  natus, 

Oratorio  facultati  impenfius  ftuduit, 

Quam  fuerat  in  concionando  facundus, 

Plurimorum  animis  diu  infidebit ; 

Quam  varia  eruditione  inftrudtus, 

Scripta  iplius  femper  teftabuntur. 

Obiit 
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Obiit  tertia  die  menfis  Novembris, 
A.  D.  1774,  jEtatis  72." 

Two  poems  by  Dr.  Ridley,  one  ftyled  "  Jovi  Eleuthenoj 
or  an  Offering  to  Liberty,"  the  other  called  "  Pfyche,"  are 
in  the  third  volume  of  Dodfley's  colleftion.  The  feqnel  of  the 
latter  poem,  intituled  *'  Melampus,"  with  "  Pfyche"  its 
natural  introdudlion,  was  printed  1782,  by  fubfcription,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow.  Many  others  are  in  the  8th  volume 
of  Nichols's  "  Colleftion."  Belides  the  Sermons  above- 
mentioned,  nine  others  by  him  are  enumerated  in  Gent.  Mag, 
1774.  pp.  508,  and  554.  His  tranfcript  of  the  Syriac  Gof- 
pels,  on  which  he  had  beftowed  incredible  pains,  was  put 
into  tlie  hands  of  profeffor  White;  who  has  publiihed  them 
with  a  literal  Latni  Tranflation,  in  2  vols.  410.  Oxford,  at 
the  expence  of  the  Delegates  of  the  prefs.  The  MSS.  Codex 
Heraclenfis,  Codex  Barfalibaei,  5cc.  (of  which  a  particular  ac- 
count may  be  feen  in  his  Differtation  "  De  Sywiacaruni  Novi 
*'  Foederis  verfionum  indole  atque  ufu,  1761,"  vyere  be- 
queathed by  Dr.  Ridley  to  the  library  of  New  college,  Oxford. 
Of  thefe  ancient  MSS.  a  fac-limile  fpecimen  was  publiflied  iu 
his  Differtation  above-mentioned.  A  copy  of  "  The  Con- 
feffion,  with  MS.  Notes  by  Dr.  Ridley,"  was  in  the  library  of 
the  late  ]3r.  Winchefter. 

RIDPATH  (George).  He  was  born  in  Stirlingfbire, 
166:5,  and  educated  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1686,  when  James  VII.  attempted  to  eilablilb  Popery,  the 
Hudents  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  refolved  to  fhew 
their  attachments  to  the  Protellant  religion,  which  they  did 
in  the  following  manner:  they  made  choice  of  Mr.  Ridpatli 
to  be  their  leader ;  and,  having  employed  a  carver  to  make 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  wood,  hollow,  which  they  filled  with 
gunpowder,  and  then  dreffed  it  in  the  Papal  habit  with  the 
triple  crown,  &c.  with  this  pageant  they  marched  from 
the  Divinity-Hail  to  the  Crofs,  where  a  bonfire  was  lighted  ; 
and  the  fovereign  pontiff,  after  having  his  fentence  read  to 
him,  was  blown  up  into  the  air.  For  this  Air.  Ridpath  was 
obliged  to  abfcond,  but  returned  at  the  Revolution,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  fix  clerks  of  feffion.  He  died  1717* 
aged  54.  He  tranflated  from  the  Latin  Sir  Thomas  Craig  oil 
Scotland's  fovereignty. 

RIELEY  (Henry),  was  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians  ;  and,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  lad  century,  publillitd 
a  Treatife  on  the  Brain ;  in  which  he  makes  lome  Obfer- 
vations  that  had  efcaped  the  Notice  of  Willis  and  Vieuffens. 
His  book  is  intituled,  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  ;  con- 
taining its  Mechanifm  and  Phyfiology  :   together  with  fome 
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hew  DiTcoverles  and  Corre£lions  of  modern  Authors,  upon 
that  Subjeil.  To  which  is  annexed,  a  particular  Account 
of  tlie  Animal  Funftions,  and  Mufcular  Motion;  illuftrated 
with  Cuts."     London,  printed  in  the  year  1695. 

RIENZr    (Nicolas  Gabrini  de),  who,  from  a   Io\^f 
and  defpicable  fituation,  raifcd  himfelf  to  fovereign  authority 
in  Rome,  in  the  14th  century,  afluming  the  title  of  Tribune, 
and  propofing  to   rcftore  the  ancient  free  republic,  was  born 
at  Rome,  and  was  the  fon  of  no  greater  a  perfonage  than  3 
mean  vintner,  or,  as  others  fay,  a  miller,  named  Lawrence  Ga- 
brini, and  Magdalen,  a   laundrefs.     However,   Nicolas   Ri- 
enzi,  by  which  appellation  he  was  commonly  diftinguiflied, 
did  not  form  his  fentiments  from  the  meannefs  of  his  birth. 
To  a  good  natural  underflanding  he  joined  an    uncommon 
affiduity,  and  made  a   great  proficiency  in  ancient  literature. 
Every    thing    he    read  he    compared  with    limilar  paflages 
that  occurred  within  his  own  obfervation ;  v/hence  he  made 
reflexions,  by  which  he  regulated  his  condu'fl.     To  this  hs 
added  a  great  knowledge  in  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  nations. 
He  had  a  vaft  memory :  he  retained  much  of  Cicero,  Vale- 
rius  Maximus,  Livy,  the   two  Senecas,  and   Cafar's   Com- 
mentaries efpeciahy,  which  he   read  continualiv,  and  often 
quoted  by  application  to  the  events  of  his  own  times.     This 
fund  of  learning  proved  the  bafis  and  foiindation  of  his  rife  r 
the  de(ire,   he  had  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of 
monumental   hiftory,  drew   him  to  anocher  fort  of  fcience, 
which  few  men  at  that  time  exerted  themfelves  in.     He  palTed 
whole  days  among  the  infcriptions  which  are  to  be  found  at 
Rome,  and  acquired  foon  the  reputation  of  a  great  antiquary 
in  that  way.     Having  hence  formed  within  himfelf  the  moil 
exalted  notions  of  the  juftice,  liberty,  and  ancient  grandeur, 
of  the  old  Romans,  words  he  was  perpetually  repeating  to  the 
people,  heat  length  perfuaded  not  only  himfelf,  but  the  giddy 
mob  his  followers,  that  he  Hiouid  one  day  become  the  re- 
florer   of  tbj   Roman   republic.      His    advantageous  ilature, 
his  countenance,  and  that  air  of  importance  which  he  well 
knew  how   to  alTume,   deeply   imprinted   all  he  faid  in  the 
minds  of  his  audience  :  nor  was  it  only  by  the  populace  that 
he  was  admired ;    he  alfo  found  means   to  infinuate  himlelf 
into  the  favour  of  thofe  who  partook  of  the  adminiftration. 
Rienzi's  talents  procured  him  to  be  nominated  one  of  the  de- 
puties, fent  by  the  Romans  to  pope  Clement  the  iixth,  who 
refided  at  Avignon.     The  intention  of  this  deputation  was  to 
make  his  holinels  fenlible,  how  prejudicial  his  abfence  was, 
as  well  to  himfelf  as  to   the  intereit  of  Rome.     At  his  firil 
audience,  our  hero  charmed  the  court  of  Avignon  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  fprightlinefs  qI^  his  converiation.    Encou- 
raged 
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raged  by  fuccefs,  he  one  day  took  the  liberty  to  tell  the  pope^ 
that  the  grandees   of   Rome    were  avowed    robbers,    public 
thieves,  infamous  adulterers,  and  illufcrious  protiigarcs  ;  who 
by  tlieir  example  authorized  the  ni'  ll  horrid  crimes.     To 
them  he  attributed  the  deiolation  of  Rome,  of  which  he  drew 
fo  lively  a  picture,  that  the  holy  father  was  moved,  and  ex- 
ceedingly incenfed  againft  theRoPiian  nobility.     Cardiiial  Co- 
lonna,  in  other  refpects  a  lover  of  real   merit,  couid  not  help 
confidering   thefe  reproaches   as   reHedling  upon  fome  of  his 
family  ;  and  therefore  found  means  of  difgracing  Rienzi,  fo 
that  he  fell  into  extreme  milerv,  vexation,  and  ficknefs,  which, 
joined  with  indigence,  brought  him  to  an  hofpital.      Never- 
thelefs,  the  fame  hand  that  threw   him  dov\^n,   raifed   him  up 
again.     The  cardinal,  who  was  all  compaffion,  caufed  him  to 
appear  before  the  pope,  in  afiurance  of  his  being  a  good  man, 
and  a  great  partizan   for  juilice   and  equity.     The  pope  ap- 
proved of  him  more  tlian  ever;  and,  to  give  him  proofs  of 
his  efteera  and  confidence,   made  him  apofkolic  notary,  and 
fent  him  back  loaded  with  favours.     Notwithftanding  which, 
his    fubfequent  behaviour    fliewed,    that    refentment    had    a 
greater  atcendencv  over  him   than  gratitude.     Being  returned 
to  Rome,  he  began  to  execute   the  funftions  of  his  office ; 
by  aiFabilityj  candour,  aiiiduity,   and  impartiality,  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  jullice,  he  arrived  at  a  fuperior  degree  of  po- 
pularity ;  which    he   flill  improved   by  continued   inveftives 
againil  the  vices  of  the  great,  whom  he  took  care  to  render  as 
odious  as  pofhble ;  till  at  laft,  for  L")me  ill-timed  freedoms  of 
fpeech,  he  was  not  only  feverely  reprimanded,   but  difplaced. 
His   difmiffion  did    not    make    him   deiift   from    inveighing 
againft   the    debauched,  though  he    conducted  himfeU  wMth 
more  prudence.     From  this   time  it  was   his  conftant  endea- 
vour to  infpire  the  people  with  a  fondnefs  fot  their  ancient 
hberties;  to  which  purpofe,  he  caufed  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
moil  public  places  emblematic  piftures,  expreihve  of  the  for- 
mer fplendour  and  prefent  decline  of  Rome.     To  thefe  he 
added  frequent  harangues  and  predidlions   upon  the  fame  fub- 
jeft.     In  this  manner   he  proceeded  till  one  party  looked  on 
him  only  as   a  mad  man,  while  others  carefTed  him  as  their 
protestor.     Thus  he  infatuated  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  began  to  come  into  his  views.     The  fe- 
rate  in  no  wife  miftrulled  a  man,  whom  they  judged  to  have 
neither  interelt   nor  ability.     At  length  he  ventured  to  open 
himfelf  to  fuch  as  he  believed  mal-contents.     At  firfl  he  took 
them  feparately  ;  afterwards,    when  he  thought  he  had  firmly 
attached  a  fufficient  number  ^:o  his  mtereft,  he  aifembled  them 
together,  and  xeprefented  to  them  the  deplorable  Hate  of  the 
city,   over-run  with   debaucheries,    and  the  incapacities  of 
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their  governors  to  correot  or  nmend  tlicm.  As  a  nccefTary 
foundation  for  the  cnterprize,  he  gave  them  an  hifight  inJo 
tl'.e  immcnfe  revenues  of  the  apoftoHc  chamber:  he  demon- 
ftrated,  tliat  the  pope  could,  only  at  the  rate  of  fcKjr-pence, 
raife  a  hundred  thoufand  iiorins  by  firing,  as  rnucl)  by  filt, 
and  as  much  more  by  the  cuiloms  and  other  duties.  As  for 
the  reft,  faid  he,  I  would  not  have  you  imagine,  that  it  is 
witliout  th.e  pope's  confent  I  lav  hands  on  the  revenues.  >\las ! 
liow  manv  otiiers  in  this  city  plundel'  the  efFccls  of  the  chureLi 
contrarv  tu  his  will ! 

By  this  artful    Ivc,  he  fo  animated  his  andit-ors,  thnt  tliey 
declared  thev  would    nla!^e  uo  fcruple  of  fecurinij  thcfe  trea- 
fures  for  whatever  end  mig!)t  be  moll  convep.icnt,   and  that 
were  devoted  to  the  will  of  him  their  chief      Having  obtained 
fo  mucli  to  fecure   his  adliercnts  from  a  revolt,  he  tendered 
them  a  paper,  laperfcribed,  "  an  caf/.i  to  procure  the  good  efta- 
blillimePit ;"  and  made  tiiem  fubfcribe   and  fwear  to  it  before 
he  difmiffed  them.     By  what  means  lie  prevailed  on  the  pope's 
vicar  to   give  a  tacit  I'anifion  to  his   projeft   is  not  ccrtainlv 
known  ;  that  he  did  procure  that  fantftion,  and  that   it  was 
looked  on   as  a  mafter-piece  of  policv,   is  generally  admitted. 
"  The  20th  of  May,   being    VVhitfunday,  he  fixed   upon   to 
fandlify  in  fome  fort  his  cnterprize  ;  and  pretended,   tliat   all 
he  afted   was    by   particular  infpiration  of  the  Holv    Gholl. 
About   i^ine,  he   came  out  of  tiic  church  bare-lieacled,  accum- 
panied  by  tlie  pope's  vicar,  furrounded  by  :in  hundied  arn^.'-d 
men.     A   vaft   crowd  followed   him    with  fnouts  and    accla- 
mations."    The  gentlemen  confpirators  carried  three  ftandaids 
before  him,  on  which  were  wrought  devices,  inihuntino-,  that 
his  defign  was  to  re-eftabli!h   llbertv,  jufiice,  and  peace,      lii 
this  manner  he  proceeded  dircclly  ro  tlie  capitol,  where  lie 
mounted  the  roltrum  ;  and,  with    more  bold nefs  and  eneigv 
than  ever,  expatiated  on  the  niiferies  to   whicii  the  Romans 
were  reduced:  at  the  fame  time  telling  them,   without  hefita- 
tion,   "  that  the  happy  hour  of  their  deliverance  was  at  length 
come,  and  that  he  was  to  be  their  deliverer,  regardleis  of  the 
dangers  he  was  expofed  to  for  ths  fer-jicc  of  the  holy  fatlier 
and  tlie  people's  fafety."     After  whicli,  he  ordered  the  laws  of 
what  he  c.Ued  tlie  good  eflablilliment  to  }>e  read  :   "  allured 
that  the  Romans  would  refolve  to  obferve  thcfe  lawSj  he  en- 
gaged  in   a  fnort  time  to   le-eftahlith  them    in  their  ancient- 
grandeur."      The   lavi-s  of  the  good  eiliahiiiliment  promifed 
plenty  and  fecurity,  which  were  great! v  wanted  ;  and  the  hu- 
jruliation  of    the    nobility,  who    were  deemed  cominon    op- 
prelfors.      Such  laws  could    not  fail  of  being   agreeable   to   a 
people  who  found  in  them  tliele  double  advantages;  wh.erefore, 
"  enraptured  with    the   plea'lng   ideas  of  a   libei-ty  to    which 
Vol.  XI IL  "    G  '  they 
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they  were    at  prefent  -ftiangers,  and  the  hope  of  gain,  they 
came   moil:   zealoully  into   the   fanaticilm  of  Rienzi  — They 
refumed   the  pretended  authority  of  the   Romans ;» they    de- 
clared him   fovereign  of  Rome,  and  granted  him  the  power 
of  Hfe  and   death,  of  rewards  and  pimiihments,  of  enabling 
and  repealing  the  laws,  ot  treating  with  foreign  powers ;  in  a 
word,   thev  gave  him   the  full  and  fupremc  authority  over  all 
the  extenfive  territoiici  or  the  Romans.     Rienzi,   arrived   at 
the  fumniit  of  his  wi(he  ,  kept  at  a  great  diitance   his  artifice  ; 
he  pretended  to  he  very  unwilling  to   accept  of  their  offers, 
but  upon  two  conditions  ;  the  firft,  that  they  fhould  nominate 
the   pope's   vicar  [the  bifliop  of   Orvieto]  his  co-paitner ;  the 
fecond,  that  the  pope's  confent   Ihould  be  granted  him,  which 
(he  told  them)  he  flattered  himfelf  he  (hould  obtain."    "  On  the 
one  hand,  he  hazarded  nothing  in  thus   making  his  court  to 
the  holy  father  i  and,  on  the  other,  he  well  knew,  that  the 
billiop  of  Oivieto  would  carry  a  title  only,  and  no  authority. 
The  people  granted  his  requeft,    but  paid  all   the  honours  to 
him  :   he  poilefled  the  authority  without  reftriftion  ;  the  good 
bifliop  appeared   a  mere   Ihadow  and  veil  to   his  enterprizes. 
Rienzi  was  feated   in   his  triumphal  chariot,    like  an  idol,   to 
triumph   with   the  greater  fplcndor.     He  difmifTed  the  people 
replete  with  joy  and  hope.     He  feized  upon  the  palace,  where 
he  continued  after   he  had   turned  out  the  fenate  ;  and,   the 
fame  day,  he  be^an  to  diftate  his  laws  in  the  capitol."     This 
eleftion,  though  not  very  pleaf.ng  to  the  pope,  was  ratified  by 
him  ;   neveitlielefs,  R.ienzi  meditated  the  obtaining  of  a  title, 
exclufive  of  the  papal  prerogative.     Weil  verfed   in  the  Ro- 
man hiftory,  he  v^as  no  flranger  to  the  extent  of  the  tribuni- 
tial  authority  ;  and,  as  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  people,  he 
chofe  to   have  the  title  of  their  magiftrate.     He  alked  it,   and 
it  was  conferred  on  him  and  his  co-partner,  with  the  addition 
of  deliverers  of  their  country.     Our  adventurer's  behaviour 
in  his  elevation  was  at  firft  fach  as  commanded  eOeem  and 
refpe£t,  not  only  from  the  Romans,  but  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring Hates.     His  contemporary,  the  celebrated  Petrarch, 
in  a  letter  to  Charles  king  of  the  Romans,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  him  : — "  Not  long  fince  a  moft  remarkable 
man,  of  the  plebeian  race,  a  perfon  whom  neither  titles  nor 
virtues  had  difiiinguifhed  until  he  prefumed  to  fet  himfelf  up 
for  a  reflorer  of  the  R,6inan  liberty,  has  obtained  the  higheft 
authority  at  Rome.     So  fudden,  fo  great  is  his  fuccefs,  that 
this   man  has  already  won  Tufcany  and  all   Italy.     Already 
Europe  and  the   whole   world  are  in  motion ;   to  fpeak  the 
whole  in  one  word,  I  protefl  to  you,   not  as  a  reader,  but  as 
an  eve-witnefs,   that  he  has  reilored  to  us  the  juilice,    peace, 
integrity,   and  every  other  token  of  the  golden  age."     ijut  it 
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is  difficult  for  a  perfon  of  mean  birth,  elevated  at  once,  by 
the  caprice  of  fortune,  to  the  raoft  exalted  ftation,  to  move 
rightly  in  a  fijhere  wherein  he  mufi:  breathe  an  air  lie  has 
been  unaccuflomed  to.  Rienzi  afcended  by  degrees  the  fum- 
mit  of  his  fortune.  Riches  foftened,  power  dazzled,  the 
pomp  of  hjs  cavalcades  animated,  and  formed  in  his  mind 
ideas  adequate  to  thofe  of  princes  born  to  empire.  Henco 
luxury  invaded  his  table,  and  tyranny  took  pofleffion  of  his 
heart.  The  pope  conceived  his  deligns  contrary  to  the  in- 
terefls  of  what  is  called  the  holy  fee  ;  and  the  nobles,  whofe 
power  ic  had  been  his  coiiftant  endeavours  to  deprefs,  con- 
fpired  againft  him  :  they  fucccedcd  ;  and  Rienzi  was  forced  to 
quit  an  authority  he  had  poUTjiTed  little  more  than  fix  months. 
It  was  to  a  precipitate  tiight  that  he  was  indebted,  at  this 
juncture,  for  his  life  ;  and  to  different  difguifes  fc^r  his  fubfe- 
quent  prefervatlon.  Having  made  an  ineftedtual  effort  at 
Rome,  and  "  not  knowing  where  to  £nd  a  new  refourceto 
carry  on  his  deilgns,  he  took  a  raoft  bold  ftep,  conformable 
to  that  rallineis  which  had  lo  often  allifted  him  in  his  for- 
mer exploits.  He  determined  to  go  to  Prague,  to  Charles 
king  of  the  Romans,  whom  the  year  before  he  had  fummoned 
to  his  tribunal,"  and  who  he  forefaw  would  deliver  him  up 
to  a  pope  highly  incenfed  againft  him.  He  was  accordingly 
foon  after  fent  to  Avignon,  and  there  thrown  into  a  priibn, 
where  he  continued  three  years.  The  divifions  and  diftur- 
bances  in  Italy,  occafioned  by  the  number  of  petty  tyrants 
that  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  ecclefiaftical  territories, 
and  even  at  Rome,  occafioned  his  enlargement.  Innocent 
the  fixth,  who  lucceeded  Clement  in  the  papacy,  fenfib'e  that 
the  Romans  ftill  entertained  an  affeflicn  for  our  hero,  and 
believing  that  his  chaftifement  would  teach  him  to  a<St  wuth 
more  moderation  than  he  had  formerly  done,  as  well  as  that 
"  gratitude  would  obl'ge  liini,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to 
preferve  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  holy  fee  (by  whole 
favour  he  fliould  be  re-eftabliihed),"  thought  him  a  proper 
inftrument  to  aflift  hisdcfign  of  reducing  thofe  other  t\  rants  ; 
and  therefore,  not  only  gave  him  his  liberty,  but  alfo  ap- 
pointed him.  governor  and  fenator  of  Rome.  He  met  with 
many  obftacles  to  the  aflumption  of  this  newly-granted 
authority,  all  which,  by  cunning  and  refolution,  he  at  length 
overcame.  But  giving  way  to  his  paffions,  which  were  im- 
moderately warm,  and  inclined  him  to  cruelty,  he  excited  {o 
general  a  refentment  againft  him,  that  he  was  murdered 
Oft.  8,  1354.  "  Such  was  the  end  of  Nicolas  Rienzi,  one 
of  the  moft  renowned  men  of  the  age  ;  who,  after  forming  a 
confplracy  full  of  extravagance,  and  executing  it  in  the  fight 
of  almoft  the  whole  world,  with  iuch  fuccels  that  he  became 
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fovereign  of  Rome;  after  caufing  plenty,  juftice,  and  liberty, 
to  fiourilh  among  the  Romans ;  after  protecfting  potentates, 
and  terrifying  lovercign  princes ;  after  being  arbiter  of 
crowned  heads  ;  after  re  eftabiilbing  the  ancient  majefly  and 
power  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  filling  all  Europe  witli 
his  fame  during  tb.e  feven  months  of  his  firfl  reign ;  after 
having  compelled  his  mafteis  themfelvcs  to  confirm  him  in  the 
authority  he  had  ufurped  againfl  their  interefls ;  fell  at 
length  at  the  end  of  his  fecond,  vv-hich  lafled  not  tour 
months,  a  facrifice  to  the  nobilitv  whofe  ruin  he  had  vowed, 
and  to  thofe  vail  proie6ls  which  his  death  prevented  him  from 
putting  into  execution." 

RIGALTIUS  (NiccLAsI,  a  very   ingenious  and  learned 
man,  was  the  fon   ot  a  pb.yiician,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1577- 
He  was  brought  up  among  t!ie  Jefuity,  and  afterwards  admitted 
advocate;  but,  not  being  able  to  conquer  the  difguil   he  had 
conceived  to  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  he  devoted  liimfell  en- 
tirely to  the  purfuit  of  polite  literature.     The  public  received 
the  firft  fruits  of  liis   labours  in  his  "  Funus  Parafiticum," 
printed   in    1596;    the   ingenuity  and  learning  of  which   fo 
charmed  Thuanus,  that  he  immediately  took  him  into  frlend- 
fhip,  and  made  him  the  companion  of  his  ftudies.     This  ex- 
cellent perfon  conceived  a  particular  eiieem  for  him  ;  as  ap- 
peared, when  he  died  in  1617,  from  naming  him  in  his  will, 
to  fuperlntend   the  education  of  his  cliildren.     He  was  cho- 
fen,    with    Ifaac   Caiaubon,    to   put   the   king's   library    into 
order;  and   in  16 10,  when   that   learned  man   went  over   to 
fpend  fome  time  in  England  with  James  I,   fucceeded  him  in 
the  office  of  librarian  to  the  king.     His  majefty  conferred  on 
him  other   marks  of  diftinftion ;  made  hira  procurer-general 
of  the  fupreme  court  of  Nancv,  counfellor  of  the  parliam.ent 
of  Aletz,  and   then   intendant  of  that  province.     He  died  in 
1654,   after  having  given  numerous  proofs  of  uncommon  eru- 
dition.    His  labours  upon   Cypiian  and  TertuUian  are  what 
he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  for.     His  notes  are  learned 
and  critical ;  but  the  matter  of  fome   of  them  Ihew  him  to 
have  been   not  an   extraordinary   good   Catholic.     He  takes 
occafion  to  obferve,  from  a  paflage  in  Tertullian's  *'  Exhor- 
tation  to  Cliatlity,"  thut  laymen  have   a  right  and  power  to 
confecrate  the   euchariil,    when  there  is    no   opportunity    of 
recurring  to  the  regular  miaiflers ;  and  this,  with  other  he- 
terodoxies of  a  fimilar  kind,  not  only  gave  offence  to  thofe  of 
his    own  communion,    but  even   to   fome  ot    ours.     "  Pvi- 
galtius,"    favs    Mr.    Dodweil,     "  though    an  ingenious    and 
learned  critic,  is   by  no   means  exaft    upon  the  fubjcds  he 
treats  of:  for,  though  of  the  Roman  communion,  he  is  often 
found  on  the  fide  of  the  Calvinifts ;    and,  when  he  meets 
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with  any  thing  in  the  authors  he  pubhlhes  that  appears  con- 
trary to  the  cuftoms,  not  only  of  liis  own,  but  of  the  uni- 
verfal  church,  he  remarks  it  witli  great  care;  perhaps  to 
render  his  notes  n^ore  agreeable  to  the  reader,  by  prcfenting 
him  with  fomething  new  and  unexpedled."  It  is  pr  )babie, 
that  many  perfons  may  not  think  the  woifeof  Rigaltius,  as 
an  editor,  for  the  cenfure  here  pafTed  on  him  by  Mr.  Dod- 
well. 

RIGAUD  (Hyacinthus),  an  eminent  painte-,  born  at 
Perpignan  in  1663,  and  ufually  called  the  French  Vandyke. 
His  native  place,  having  the  privilege  of  creatuig  a  noble 
every  year,  conferred  the  honour  on  their  accomplilhed  coun- 
tryman. Rigaud  was  alio  diretlor  of  itie  Academy  ot  Pamt- 
ing.  His  great  excellence  was  in  paiiitin^  portraits,  though 
there  are  fome  hiil:orical  pieces  of  Rigaud  ■.  co  be  foui:d.  He 
was  remarkably  happy  in  his  refemblances,  and  it  is  faid  tiiat 
they  who  were  confcious  of  perfonal  defedls  were  reaiful  of 
fitting  to  him.  He  was  one  day  painting  a  lady  who  had  a 
very  large  mouth,  which  he  obferved  fhe  took  particular 
pains  to  contradl,  "  IMadam,"  faid  he,  "  I  entreat  you  not  to 
diftrefs  yourfelf,  fince  you  defire  it,  I  will  not  put  it  ail  m." 
He  was  lingularly  fuccefsful  in  painting  the  hands,  but  he 
was  lefs  fo  in  his  draperies.     He  died  in  1743 

RINCON  (Antonio  del),  an  eminent  SpaniOi  painter, 
native  of  Guadalaxara.  He  was  painter  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  His  principal  pieces  are  the  old 
altar-piece  in  the  church  of  Robledo  de  Chabela,  a  town  of 
the  archbp.  of  Toledo  ;  likewife,  in  the  churcli  of  Sr.  John 
de  los  Keys,  in  the  city  of  iolcdo,  the  two  portraits  of 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabel,  commonly  called  the  Catholic  Kino^s  ; 
and  others  in  the  roval  apartments  of  Madrid,  and  of  the 
city  of  Granada.     He  died  in  1500. 

RlNUCClNi  (OcTAvio),  an  Italian  poet  of  celebrity, 
who  went  into  [ranee  in  the  fuite  of  Mary  of  Medicitii. 
He  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  Opera,  and,  by  his  ingenuity 
and  tafle  for  mechanifm,  reprefented  his  pieceS;at_the  theatre 
with  extraordinary  effed.  He  was  alfo  a  good  poet,  and 
wrote  many  elegant  pieces,  which  were  pubiilhed  at  Floience, 
at  wiiich  place  he  died  in  1621. 

RIPLEY  (George),  and  eminent  EngUfh  mathematician, 
was  canon  of  Bridlington  in  Yorklhire,  in  the  reiga  of  Edw, 
IV.  His  book,  called  "  A  Compounde  of  Alchymie,  con- 
teyning  twelve  Gates,"  is  ftili  in  great  repute  among  tli,e 
adepts  to  this  day,  as  fuppofed  to  contain  the  right  way  of 
making  the  Philofopher's  Stone,  and  Jurm  Pctubilc,  or  Uni- 
verfal  Alediciae.     Died  1490. 
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RISLEY  (Thomas,  M.  A.),  He  was  born  near  War^ 
rington,  in  Lancafhire,  1630.  and  educated  in  Pembroke-col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  obtained  by 
his  condu6t  great  applaufe.  In  1662,  he  was  ejeded  for 
non-conformity,  and  returned  to  his  paternal  eftate  in  the 
country,  where  he  preached  to  fuch  as  fcrupled  conformity, 
and  vifited  the  lick,  having  for  fome  time  ftudied  phyfic. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  people  whom  he  had  preached  to 
before  formed  themfelves  into  a  congregation,  and  he  became 
their  pallor.  He  continued  with  them  till  the  time  of  his 
death  1716,  aged  86.  He  left  a  "  Treatife  on  Family-Re- 
ligion." 

RITTERSHUSIUS  (Conradus),  a  learned  civilian  of 
Germany,  was  the  fon  of  Bahhafar  Ritterlhufius  of  Brunf- 
wic,  and  born  there  Sept.  25,  1560.  He  was  taught  Greek 
and  Latin  in  his  own  country;  and  then,  in  1580,  went  to 
Helmflad,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  law  ;  but 
without  negiedling  the  belles  lettres,  which  he  cultivated  all 
his  life.  He  was  attacked  by  the  plague  in  this  town,  but 
happily  got  over  it.  He  went  to  Altorf  in  1584,  to  profit 
by  the  leftures  of  Gifanius,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  parti- 
cular efteem.  He  began  to  travel  in  1587,  went  through 
part  of  Germany,  and  came  to  Bohemia.  Being  afterwards 
at  Balil  in  1 592,  he  then  took  the  degree  of  dodor  of  law. 
He  returned  to  Altorf,  to  take  the  profeiTor's  chair,  which  the  ' 
curators  of  the  univerfity  had  given  him  fome  time  before. 
He  had  many  advantageous  propofals  from  other  univerfifies 
of  Germany  and  Holland,  but  hi<:  attachment  to  Altorf  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  accept  them.  He  died  at  Altorf  in  16 13, 
after  having  married  two  wives,  bv  whom  he  had  nine 
children-.  Two  of  his  fons,  George  and  Nicolas,  diftin- 
guiflied  themfelves  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  George 
wrote  the  life  of  his  father. 

He  was  a  man  of  confummate  learning,  and  pcrfe^lly 
{killed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  He  is  faid  to  have 
had  Homer  and  Hefiod  fo  well  by  heart  as  once,  in  a  con- 
verfation  with  a  learned  young  gentleman,  to  have  exprefled 
all  he  had  occafion  to  fay  in  the  verfes  of  Homer.  He  was 
an  admirable  critic,  and  wrote  notes  upon  many  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  authors^  which  have  been  inferted  in  the 
beft  editionS'Of  thofe  authors.  Thus  Burm.an,  in  his  edition 
of  "  Phsedrus,  1698,"  8vo,  has  carefully  inferted  the  entire 
notes  of  Ritierfhufius,  whom  he  calls  in  his  preface  **  Ger- 
naaniiE  fuae  quondam  ornaraentum,  &  ncn  minoris  Gallic 
^ecus."  He  publilh'd  a  great  number  of  woiks  in  various 
ways,  in  his  own  particularly  as  a  civilian;  and  an  edition 
qf  *'  Oppian,"  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1657,  8vo. 
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RIZZIO  (David),  or  Riccr,  an  Italian  mufician,  and 
latenift  of  Turin,  but  not  lb  diitinguilhcd  in  his  profeffion 
a«  on  that  account  to  merit  a  place  in  this  work.  He  was 
the  Ton  of  a  mufician  at  Turin,  where  lie  was  l^orn ;  and, 
happening  to  attend  the  Piedniontefe  ambalTljdor  into  Scot- 
land, he  afterwards  became  famous  there  for  what  he  did,  and 
what  he  fufFered.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  infufed  into  the 
Scotch  niufic  a  very  flrong  tinfture  of  the  Italian:  for,  finding 
tJie  mufic  of  that  country  fufceptible  of  gnat  i:r,provement, 
he  fet  himfelf  to  polilli  and  lefine  it;  and  adoptinc^  fo  far  as 
the  rules  of  his  art  would  allow,  that  defultory  melody 
which  he  found  to  be  its  charafteriftic,  compofed  moft  of  thofe 
tunes,  to  which  the  Scotch  fongs  have  for  two  centuries  paft 
been  commonly  fung.  This  has  been  ufually  the  general  opi- 
nion, which,  however,  fays  my  author,  has  nothing  to  fup- 
port  it  but  vulgar  tradition:  it  may  be  urged,  adds  he,  that 
Rizzio  was  not  a  compofer  of  any  kind.  The  hiftorians, 
and  others  who  fpeak  of  him,  reprefent  him  as  a  luteniit  and 
a  finger  j  and  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  was  ptrfonally  acquainted 
with  him,  vouchfafes  him  no  higher  cha:ader  than  that  of  a 
nierrv  fellow  and  a  good  mufician  "  The  queen,"  fays  he, 
"  had  three  valets  of  her  chamber,  who  fang  three  parts, 
and  wanted  a  bafs  to  fing  the  fourth  part:  therefore,  telling 
her  majefty  of  this  man,  as  one  fit  to  make  the  fourth  in 
concert,  he  was  drawn  in  fonietimes  to  ling  with  the  reft." 
This  was  about  the  year  1564. 

He  had  art  enough,  however,  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  fitua- 
tion.  His  fcrvile  condition  had  taughc  him  fupplenefs  of 
fpirit,  and  infinuating  manners.  He  quickly  crept  into  the 
queen's  favour ;  and,  her  French  fecretary  happening  at  that 
time  to  return  into  his  own  country,  he  was  preferred  by  her 
to  that  office.  He  began  to  make  a  figure  in  court,  and  to 
appear  as  a  man  of  weight  and  confcqucnce  Nor  was  he 
careful  to  abate  that  envy  which  alwavs  attends  fuch  an  ex- 
traordinary and  rapid  change  of  fortune:  on  the  contrarv,  he 
feems  to  have  done  every  thing  to  increafe  ir.  Yetit-v.'as  not 
his  exorbitant  power  alone  which  exafperated  the  Scots ; 
they  confidered  him  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Proteftant 
religion,  and  fufpeded  that  he  held  for  this  purpofe  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome.  His  prevalence, 
however,  was  very  Ihort-lived;  for,  in  1566,  certam  nobles, 
with  the  lord  Darnly  at  their  head,  conlpired  againil  him, 
and  difpatched  him  in  the  queen's  prefence  with  fifty-fix 
wounds. 

ROBERTSON  (William),  D.  D.  was  born  In  Dublin, 
OS..  16,  17O5.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  who  carried 
on  the  linen-manufadture  there ;  and  his  mother's  name  was 
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Plana  Alien,  of  a  very  reputabh  family  in  the  bilhopric   of 
Durham,  whom  his  father  had  married  in  England.     From 
his  childhood   he  was  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  conftitu- 
tion,   particnlarly  he  laboured  under  a  great  weaknefs  in  his 
eves  till  he  was   12  vears  of  age,  and   he  was  then   fent  to 
fchool.     He  had  his   grammar-education   under   the   famous 
Dr.  Francis  Hutchefon,  who  t'nen  taught   in  Dublin,  but  was 
afterwards  profeiTor  of  philofophy  in  the  Univerfity   of  Glai- 
gow.     He  went  from    Dr.   Hutchefon  to  that   Univerfity  in 
1722,  where  he   remained  till  the  year  1725,  and  took,  the 
degree  of  M.  A.       He  had  for  his  tutor   Mr.  John  Lowdon, 
profeffor   of  philofophy  ;    and   attended  the   ledlures  of  Mr. 
Rofs,    profeflbr  of  humanity ;  of  Mr.   Dunlop,   profeiror   of 
Greek:  of   Mr.  Morthland,    profeffor  of  the   Oriental   lan- 
guages ;  cf  Mr.  Simpfon,   profeffor  of  mathematics  ;  and  of 
Dr.  John   Simpfon,    profeffor  of  divinity.     In   the  laft-mcn- 
tioned  vcar,  a  diUaite  was  revived,  which  had  been  often  agi- 
tated before,  between  Mr.  John  Sterling  the  principal,  and  the 
■ftudents,    about  a  right  to   chufe  a  reftor,   whofe  office  and 
power  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford 
cir  Cambridge.     Mr.  Robertfon   took   part  with   l:is  fellow- 
ftudent-,  and  was  appointed  by  them,   together  with  William 
Campbell,  ciq.  fon  of  Campbell    of  Mamore,  whofe  family 
has  iince  fucceeded  to  the  cftates  and  titles  of  Argvie,  to  wait 
upon  the  p;lncipal  W'ith  a  petition  figned   bv  more  than  threcr 
fcore   marricnlated  fludcnts,  praying  that  lie  would,   on   the 
I  ft  day  of  March,  according  to  the  ffatutes,  lummon  an  uni- 
yerfity-mceting  for  the  eledlion  of  a  redtor  ;  which   petition 
lie  ieje£led   with  contempt.     Whereupon  the  laid   William 
C'Ompbell,   in  his  own  name  and  in  the  naine  of  all  the  peti- 
tioners,  protcffed  againft  tlie  principal's  refufal,  and  took  in- 
flrumcnts  in  the  hands  cf  Cuthbert  Steward,    notary  public  ; 
and  all  the  petitioners  went  to  the  houfe  of  Hugh  Montgo- 
inerv,  e'q.  the  unlawful  re£lor,  and  there  Mr.  Robertfon  read 
aioud   the  i^roteft  againft  him  and  his   authority.     Mr.  Ro- 
bertfon, by  thcfe   proceedings,  became  the  immediate  obje£l 
of  indignation,  and  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  fubfcribers  to 
the  petition  that  was  proceeded  againft.     He  was  cited  before 
the  faculty,  i-  e.   the  principal  and  the   profeffors  of  the  uni- 
verfity, of  whom  the  principal  was  fure  of  a   majority,  and, 
af^er  a  trial  which  lafted   ieveral  days,   had  the  fentence  of 
exouKion  pronounced  againft  him  ;  of  which  fentence  he  de- 
manded a, copy  ;   by  wfdch  it  appears  that  Mr.  Robertfon  was 
fo   fully  pcrfuaded  of  the   ju  ucc  of  his  caufe,  and  tiie  pro- 
priety  of  his  proceedings,  that    he  moft  openly   and   ftrenu- 
pufly  acknowledged  and  adher::d  to  what  he  had  done.      Upon 
ihis,'  Mr.  Lowdon,  his  tutor,   and   Mr,  Dunlop,   profeffor  at 
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Greek,  wrote  letters  to  Mr,  Robertfon's  father,  acquainting 
liim  of  what  had  happened,  and  alluring  him  tint  his  fon  had 
been  expelled,  not  for  any  crime  or  immorality,  but  for  ap- 
pearing very  zealous  in  a  diiputc  about  a  matter  of  right  be- 
tween the  principal  and  the  iludents  ,'  a].  Thele  letters  Mr. 
Robertfon  lent  inclofed  in  one  from  himlelf,  relating  his  pro- 
ceedings and  fufferings  in  the  caufe  of  what  he  thought  juftice 
and  right.  Upon  this  his  father  defired  him  to  take  every 
ftcp  he  might  think  proper  to  aflert  and  maintain  his  own  and 
his  fellow-ftudents  chiims.  Hereupon  Mr.  Robertfon  went 
up  to  London,  and  prefented  a  memorial  to  John  duke  of 
Argyle,  containing  the  claims  of  the  ftudents  of  the  univerfity 
of  Glafgow,  their  proceedings  in  the  vindication  of  them,  and 
his  own  particular  fufferings  in  the  caufe.  The  duke  re- 
ceived him  very  gracioufly,  but  faid,  that  "  he  'was  little  ac- 
quainted with  tilings  of  this  fort ;"  and  advifed  him  "  to  apply- 
to  his  brother  Archibald  earl  of  Ilav,  who  was  better  verled 
in  fuch  matters  than  he  "  Accordingly  he  waited  on  lord 
Hay,  who,  upon  readnig  the  reprefentation  of  the  cafe,  faid 
"■  he  would  confider  of  it."  And,  upon  confideration  of  it, 
he  was  lo  affected,  that  he  applied  to  the  king  for  a  commif- 
lion  to  vifit  the  Univerlity  of  Glafgow,  with  full  power  to 
examine  into  and  re£tify  all  abufes  therein.  In  the  fummer 
of  the  Near  1726,  the  earl  of  Hay  with  the  other  vifitors  re- 
paired to  Glafgow,  and,  upon  a  full  examination  into  thefeveral 
injuries  and  abufes  complained  of,  they  reilored  to  the  ftudents 
the  right  or' electing  their  rector;  recovered  the  right  of  the 
univtrlity  to  fend  two  gentiemen,  upon  plentitul  exhibitions, 
to  Baliol  college  in  Oxford;  took  off  the  expulfion  of  Mr. 
Robertlon,  and  ordered  that  particularly  to  be  recorded  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  commiffion;  annulled  the  election  of  the 
re6lor  who  had  been  named  by  the  principal  ;  and  affembJed 
the  ftudents,  who  inimediateiy  chofe  the  mafter  of  R ofs,  fon 
of  lord  Rofs,  to  be  their  rector,  &c.  Th:-fe  things  fo  effected 
Mr.  Sterling,  that  he  died  foon  after  ;  but  the  univerlity  re- 
vived, and  hath  fince  continued  in  a  moft  flouriihing  condition. 
Lord  Hay  had  introduced  Mr.  Robertfon  to  hifhop  Hoadly, 
%ylio  mentioned  him  to  archbilhop  Wake,  and  he  v/as  enter- 
tained with  much  civility  by  thole  great  prelates.  As  he  was 
then  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  orders,  he  employed  his 
time  in  London  in  viiitir/g  the  public  libraries,  attending  lec- 
tures, and  improving  himicif  as  opportunities  offered.  Ke 
l^ud  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  lord-chancellor  King,  bv 
a  very  kind  lefer  from  Dr.  Hon,  bilhop  of  Kilmore,  and 
was  often  wuii  his  iordihip.  In  1727,  Dr.  John  Hoadly, 
l^rothtr  to  the    bilhop  of  Saiilbury,    was   nominated   to  the 

[a]  On  this  he^i!,  fee  Gsnt.  Mag    I7?a,  p.  575. 
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united  blflioprics  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  Ireland.     Mr.  Ro 
bertfon  was  introduced  to  him  by  bis  brother  ;  and,  from  a  love 
of  the  natak folum,  ^vas  defirous  to_g;o  thither  with  him.      Mr. 
Robertfon  then  informed  the  archbithop  of  Canierbury  of  his 
dehgn  ;  and  his  Grace  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Dr.  Goodwin,  arclibifiiop  of  Cafhel,  who  received  him  in  a 
moll  friendly  manner,  but  died  foon  after.     The  firll  petfon 
whom  Dr.  Hoadly  ordained,  after   he  was  confecrated  bilhop 
of  Ferns,  was  Mr.  Robertfon,  whofe  letters  of  deacon's   or- 
ders bear  date   January  14,    1727  ;  and  in   February    the  bi- 
ihop  nominated  him  to  the  cure  of  Tullow  in  the  county  of 
Carlow  :  and  here  he  continued  till  he  was  of  age  fufficient  to 
be  ordained  a  prieil,  which  was  done  November  10,    1729; 
and  the  next  day  he  was  prefented  by  lord  Carteret,  then  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  the  re£lory  of  Raviily  in  the  county 
of  Carlow,  and  to  the  reftory  of  Kilravclo  in  the  county  of 
Widow  ;  and  foon  after  was   collated  to  the  vicarages  of  the 
faid  pari  flies   by  the  bifliop  of  Ferns.     1  hefe  were  the  only 
preferments  he  had   till  the  year  1738,  when  Dr.  Synge,  bi- 
Ihop   of  Ferns,  collated  him  to  the   vicarages    of  Rathmore 
and  Straboe,  and    the  perpetual  cure  of  Rahil,  all    in    the 
county  of  Carlow.     Thefe  together  prcduccd  an    income  of 
about  2C0  1.  a  year.     But,  as  almoft  the  v.'hole  lands  of  thefe 
pat ilhcs   were    employed    in    paflure,  the  tithes  would   have 
amounted   to  more  than    twice  that   fum  if  the  herbage  had 
been  paid   for  black  cattle,  which  was  certainly  due  by  law. 
Several  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  had,  before  him,  fued  for  this 
herbage  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  obtained  decrees  in 
their   favour.     Air.   Robertfon,  encouraged   by   the   exhorta- 
tions and  examples  of  hi?  brethren,  commenced  feme  fuils  in 
the  Exchequer  for  this  herbage,  and   fucceeded    in   every  one 
of  them.     But  when  he  had,  by  this  means,  doubled  the  value 
of  his   benefices,  the  Houfe  of  Commons   in   Ireland  paffed 
feveral   fevere   lefolutions  againft  the  clergy  who  had  fued  or 
would  fue  for  this  "•  new  demand,"    as  thev  called  it,  which 
encouraged  the  r^raf  ers  to  oppofe  it  fo  obftinately  as  to  put  a 
period  to  that   demand.     This  procecdmg  of  the  Commons 
provoked  Dean  Swift  to  write  "  'Jhe  Legion-Club."     Mr. 
Robcrtlon  foon  after  publifhed    a   pamphlet,  intituled,  "  A 
Scheme  for  utterly  abolifliing  the  prefent  heavy  and  vexatious 
Tax  of  Tithe  •,"  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  pay  the  clergy 
and  impropriators   a  tax  upon  the  land  in  lieu  of  all  tithes. 
This  went  through  feveral  editions  :  but  nothing  farther  wan 
done  in  it. 

In  1739,  Lord  Cathcart  (though  Mr.  Robertfon's  perfon 
was  (luite  unknown  to  him)  fent  him,  by  Captain  Prefcott,  a 
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very  kind  meiTage,  with  a  proper  qualification  under  his  hand 
and  feal,  to  be  his  chaplain. 

Mr.  Robertfonhad,  in  1728,  married  EHzabcth,  daughter  of 
Major  William  Baxter,  who,  in  his  younger  years,  had  been 
an  officer  in  .Ireland  in  the  arniies  of  king  Charles  il.  and 
fames  II. ;  but  was  calhiered  by  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
jame<!'s  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a^  a  perfon  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  carrying  on  hi^  and  his  mailer's  defign?.  Cap- 
tain Baxter  upon  this  repaired  to  London  and  complained 
of  it  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  His  father  was  at  that  time 
fleward  to  the  duke's  eftate.  His  grace,  who  was  thea 
joined  with  other  Englifh  n'^H!emen  in  a  correfpondence  with 
the  prince  of  Onnge,  recdn-.mended  him  to  that  piince,  who 
immediately  gave  him  a  company  in  his  own  forces.  In  this 
ftation  he  returned  to  England  with  the  prince  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  z&ed  his  part  vigorouflv  in  bringing  about  that 
great  event.  While  the  Captain  was  in  Holland,  he  wrote 
that  remarkable  letter  to  Dr.  Burnet,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Salifbury,  which  is  inferted  in  the  biftiop's  life  at  the  end  of 
the  "  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times."  By  this  lady,  v,(ho  was 
extremely  beautiful  in  her  perfon,  but  much  more  fo  in  her 
mmd,  Mr.  Roi^ertfon  had  one  and  twenty  children.  There 
is  a  little  poem  written  bv  him  eight  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  infcribed  to  licr,  upon  her  needle  work,  inferted 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.  1736.  In  1743,  Mr.  Robertfon  obtained 
the  bifhop's  leave  to  nominate  a  curate  at  Ravilly,  and  to  re- 
fide  for  fome  time  in  DuMin,  for  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. Mere  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  cure  of  St. 
Luke's  parifh  ;  and  in  this  he  continued  five  years,  and  then 
returned  to  Ravilly  in  1748,  the  town  air  not  agreeing;  with 
him.  While  he  was  in  the  cure  of  St.  Luke's,  he,  together 
with  Mr  Kane  Pcrcival,  then  curate  of  St.  Michan's, 
formed  a  fcheme  to  ndfe  a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  widows 
and  children  of  clergymen  of  the  diocefe  of  Dublin,  which 
hath  fince  produced  verv  happy  eff'-ils.  In  1758,  he  loll  his 
wife.  In  1759,  Dr.  Richard  Robinfoh  vras  tranflated  from 
the  See  of  Kiilalla  to  that  of  Ferns  ;  and,  in  hi?  vilitation  that 
year,  he  took  Mr.  Robertfon  ahdc,  and  told  him,  that  the 
primate,  Dr.  Stone  (who  had  been  bilhop  of  Ferns,  and  had 
kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Robertfon),  had  recom- 
mended him  to  his  care  and  protedlion,  and  that  he  might 
therefore  expe6l  every  thing  in  his  power.  Accordingly,  the 
hrfl  benefice  that  became  vacant  in  his  lordihip's  prefentatioii 
was  offered  to  him,  and  he  thai:ikfully  accepted  it.  But,  be- 
fore he  could  be  collated  to  it,  he  had  the  "  Free  and  Candid 
Difquifitions"  put:  into  his  hands,  which  he  had  never  feen 
before.     This  infpired  him  wkh   fuch   doubts  as  made  him 
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defer  his  attendance  on  the  good  bifhop.  His  lordfhip  wrote 
to  h]w.  again  to  come  immediately  for  inftitution.  Upon  this, 
Mr-  Robertfon  wrote  him  the  letter  which  is  at  the  end  of  a 
little  book  that  he  publifhed  fome  years  after,  intituled,  "  An 
-Attempt  to  explain  the  words  of  Reafon,  Subftance,  Perfon, 
Creeds,  Orthodoxy,  Catliolic  Church,  Subfcription,  and  In- 
dex Expurgatorius  ;"  in  which  letter  Mr.  Robertlon  returned 
his  lcrd{l:iip  the  moft  grateful  rhanks  for  his  kindnefs,  hut  in- 
formed him  that  he  could  not  complv  with  the  terins  required 
by  law  to  qualify  him  for  fuch  preferment.  However,  Mr. 
Robeitfon  continued  at  Ravilly  performing  his  duty  ;  only, 
thenceforward,  he  omitted  the  Aihanafian  creed,  Sec.  This 
g3ve  fon;e  people  offence  ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  it  the 
ho;  eftefl  courfe  to  rehgn  all  his  benefices  together,  which  he 
did  ni  the  vear  1764;  and,  in  1766,  he  publilhed  his  book 
by  way  of  apology  to  his  friends  for  what  he  had  done  ;  and 
foon  after  left  Ireland,  and  returned  to  London.  In  1767, 
Mr.  Robertfon  prtfented  one  o^  his  books  to  his  old  y^Ima 
Mater  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  and  received  in  return  a 
inoft  obliging  letter,  witii  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1768,  the 
maflerfiiip  of  the  free-grammar  Ichool  at  Wolverhampton  in 
SLaitordfnire  becoming  vacant,  the  company  of  Merchant- 
Tailors,  the  pa';rons,  unanimouflv  conferred  it  on  him.  In 
1772,  he  w:.s  choicn  one  of  the  committee  to  cany  on  the 
bu'inefs  of  the  Society  of  Clergymen,  2cc.  in  h'aming  and 
p^'eieiiting  the  famous  petition  to  the  Houlc  ot  Commons  of 
Great  Britair.,  craving  to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of 
fubfcribing  a0ent  and  confent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
all  and  every  thing  contained  in  the  book  of  common  prayer. 
After  this  he  lived  feveral  yeats  at  Wolverhampton,  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  olhce,  in  ihe  greateft  harmony  with  all 
forts  of  people  there  ;  and  died,  of  tlie  gout  in  his  fiomach,  at 
"Wolverhampton,  May  20,  178?,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age  ; 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  new  church 
there. 

ROBERTSON  (George),  an  emir.ent  landfcape-pointer, 
was  born  in  London.  He  was  the  Ion  of  a  wine-mcrcliant ; 
and  was  intended  to  follow  the  bunnefs  of  his  father  ;  but  he 
diicovered,  at  an  eariy  period,  lo  great  an  inclination  and 
^afle  for  drawing,  that  he^was  obliged  to  cultivate  his  genius. 
Mr.  Robertfon  travelled  to  kalv  under  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Beckford,  to  whom  Brydone's  letters  are  dedicated.  Alter 
flucviiig  for  fome  time  at  Romie,  he  returned  to  London  ; 
nc't  meeting  here  with  the  sncouragcment  he  expected,  he 
went  to  Jamaica  ;  and  to  this  voyage  ihe  public  are  indebted 
ior  fix  beautiful  views  of  tliat  ;fland.  Not  clioofing  to  re- 
main in  the  Wcii  Indies,, he  returned  to  England,   and  taught 
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young  ladies  for  a  iublifleiice.  In  lils  drawings,  ])is  powers 
were  great  ;  but  his  chief  excellence  was  the  drawing  of  trees, 
in  which  his  brandies  and  leaves  were  peculiarly  admirrtblc. 
He  painted  alfo  in  oil  ;  and  Vintners'  hall  polTefies  a  pitflurc, 
bv  Robertfon,  of  St.  ^Tartin  dividing  his  cloak. 

ROBERTSON  (William),  the  eminent  and  accom- 
pliHied  author  of  the  "  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  Fifth,"  and  of 
many  other  important  hlftorical  w^orks,  was  born  in  1721. 
From  his  earliell  youth  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to 
render  hi  miGlf  eminent  in  Literature;  and  how  far  he  fuc- 
cccded  the  lateft  pofterity  will  judge.  His  gre.Tt  works  were 
the  "  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  "Fifth,"  a  "  Hiilory  of  Ame- 
rica," and  a  "  Hi'lory  of  Scotland,"  in  which  is  involved  the 
flory  of  Alary  Qiieen  of  Scots.  Perh?,ps  a!!  of  thefe  are  en- 
titled to  the  critics  praife  ;  but  it  is  the  firft  which  will  ever 
be  read  with  the  grcatefl:  pleafure  and  the  raofi  exalted  honour 
to  his  memory.  The  fecond,  namely,  the  "  HiAory  of  Ame- 
rica," is  fomcwhat  unfiniflicd,  and  certainly  lefs  polifhcd  i:i 
firvle,  and  lefs  vigorous  in  obfervation  and  argumeit.  Yet 
Dr.  Robertfon  had  great  afhftance  in  his  progrefs,  and  more 
was  expefted  by  the  world  than  the  hifiorian  accompliilied. 
His  hiftory  of  the  unfortunate  nlary  has  been  the  caufe  of 
great  and  acrimonious  controverfy  ;  but.  perliaps,  the  folcmu 
queftion  about  her  guilt  or  innocence  of  character  raufl:  {lill 
wait  for  other  documents,  notwithllanding  the  united  talents 
of  a  Robertfon,  Stewart,  and  Wliitaker,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
fubordinate  writers,  combined  to  remove  the  cloud  which  ob- 
fcured  it.  Dr.  Robertfon  was  entitled  to  no  Icfs  praife  as  a 
pious  and  zealous  minifter  ot  the  Gofpel  than  as  an  en- 
lightened and  elegant  hiftorian.  His  public  difcourfes,  when 
minifler  of  the  Old  Grey  Friers  in  Edinburgh,  were  higb.lv 
and  dcfervedly  admired.  The  honours  which  he  attaiiitd 
were  not  more  than  adequate  to  his  virtues  and  his  talents. 
He  was  principal  to  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  hiiiorio- 
grapher  for  his  majefty  for  Scotland,  one  of  his  maieftv's 
chaplains  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  miniHers  of  the  Old  Grev- 
Fricrs  parilh  in  Edinburgh.  He  left  two  fons  and  three 
daughters,  and  died  in  poflelTion  of  univerfal  eiteem,  as  a 
fcholar,  a  miniiler  of  the  Goipel,  and  a  man,  at  Grange- 
houfe,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1793. 

ROBINS  (Benjamin),  an  EngUni  mathematician  of 
great  genius  and  eminence,  was  born  at  Bath  in  Sornerfet- 
ih'nc,  f/Cj'  His  parents  were  of  low  condition,  and  Qi^a- 
keis;  and  confequently  neither  able,  from  their  circum- 
ftances,  nor  willing  from  their  religious  profeffion,  to  have 
him  much  inftruded  in  that  kind  of  learjiing  which  th.ev  are 
taught  to  defpile  as  human.      Neverthelcfs,  lie   made  an  earlv 
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and  furprifing  progrefs  in  various  branches  of  icience  and  li- 
terature, in  the  mathematics  particularly;  and  his  friends,  be- 
ing defirous  that  he  might  continue  liis  purfuits,  and  that  his 
merit  might  not  be  buried  in  obfcurity,  wifhed  that  he 
could  be  properly  recommended  to  teach  this  fcience  in  Lon- 
don. Accordingly,  a  fpecimcn  of  his  abilities  was  fent  up 
thither,  and  lliewn  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  author  of  the 
*'  View  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Philofophy  ;"  who,  thence 
conceiving  a  good  opinion  of  the  writer,  for  a  farther  trial  of 
his  proficiency  fent  him  fome  problems,  which  Robins  folved 
very  much  to  his  fatisfadrion.  He  then  came  to  London, 
where  he  confirmed  the  opinion  which  had  been  pre-con- 
ceived  of  his  abilities  and  knoAvledge. 

But  though  Robins  was  pofieiied  of  much  more  Ikill  than 
is  tafuallv  required  in  a  common  teacher,  yet,  being  very- 
young,  it  v;as  thought  proper  that  lie  rtiould  employ  fome 
time  in  perufing  the  bell  writers  upon  the  lublimer  parts  of 
the  mathematics  before  he  undertook  publicly  the  inflruftion 
of  others.  In  this  interval,  befides  improving  himfelf  in  the 
modern  languages,  he  had  opportunities  of  reading  in  parti- 
cular the  works  of  Apollonius,  Archimedes,  Fermat,  Huy- 
gens,  De  Witt,  Slufius,  James  Gregory,  Dr.  Barrow,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  A-Ir.  Cotes.  Theie  authors 
he  readily  nnderflood  without  any  affiflance,  of  which  he 
gave  frequent  proofs  to  his  friends  :  one  was,  a  demonfliratioii 
of  the  laft  propofition  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  treatife  on  qua- 
dratures, which  was  thought  not  undeferving  a  place  in  the 
**  Philofophical  Traniaaions,"  No,  397,  for  1727.  Not 
long  after,  an  opportunity  offered  of  exhibiting  to  the  pub- 
lic a  fpecimen  aifo  of  his  knowledge  in  natural  philofophy. 
The  royal  academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  had  propoied,  among 
their  prize-queftions  in  1724  and  1726,  to  demonftrate  the 
laws  of  motion  in  bodies  unplnging  on  one  another.  Jolin 
Bernoulli  liere  condefcended  to  be  a  candidate;  and,  though 
his  difiertarion  lofl:  the  reward,  he  appealed  to  the  learned 
world  by  printing  it  In  1727  ;  he  therein  endeavoured  to  cfta- 
blifh  Leibnitz's  opinion  of  the  force  of  bodies  in  motion, 
from  the  effeas  of  their  ftriking  againft  fpringing-materials  ; 
as  fignor  Poleni  had  before  attempted  to  evince  the  fame  thing 
from  experiments  of  bodies  falling  on  foft  and  yielding  fub- 
ftances.  But  as  the  infufficiency  of  Poleni's  arguments  had 
been  demonfirated  in  the  "  Philofophical  Tranfa*.'lions," 
No.  371,  for  1722:  fo  Robins  publilb.ed  in  the  "  Prefent 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Letter?,"  for  May,  1728,  a  confu- 
tation of  Bernoulli's  performance,  which  was  allowed  to  be 
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Robins  now  began  to  take  fcholars,  and  about  this  time 
quitted  the  garb  and  profeffion  of  a  Qiiaker ;  for,  having 
neither  enthufiaftn  nor  fuperilition  in  his  nature,  as  became  a 
mathematician,  he  loon  got  over  the  prejudices  of  education. 
But,  tliough  he  profeflcd  to  teach  the  mathematics  only,  he 
v/ould  frequently  ailift  particular  friends  in  other  matters  •  for, 
he  was  a  man  of  univerfal  knowledge  :  and,  the  confinement 
of  his  way  of  life  not  fuiting  his  difpofition,  which  was 
adive,  he  gradually  declined  it,  and  went  into  other  courles 
that  required  more  cxercile.  Hence  he  tried  many  laborious 
experiments  in  gunnery;  believing,  that  th.e  reuftance  of  the 
air  had  a  mucir  greater  influence  on  fwift  projeffiles  than 
was  generally  fuppofed.  Hence  he  was  led  to  confider  thofe 
mechanic  arts  that  depended  on  niathematical  principles,  iu 
which  he  might  employ  his  invention  ;  as,  the  conftru^ina- 
of  mills,  the  building  of  bridges,  draining  of  fens,  renderiiicr 
of  rivers  navigable,  and  m.aking  ol  harbours.  Among  other 
arts  of  this  kind,  fortification  very  n)uch  engaged  his  atten- 
tion ;  wherein  he  met  with  opportunities  of  perfedting  him- 
felf,  by  a  view  of  the  principal  ilrong  places  of  Flanders, 
in  fomc  journeys  he  made  abroad  with  pcrfons  of  didinc- 
tion. 

On  his  return  home  from  one  of  thcfc  oxurilons,  he  found 
the  learned  her£  amufed  with  Dr.  Berkeley's  treatife,  printed 
in  1734,  intituled,  "  'Jhe  Analyfl  ;"  in  which  an  examina- 
tion was  made  in  the  grounds  of  the  fluxionary  method,  and 
occafion  taken  thus  to  explode  that  method.  Robins  there- 
fore was  advifed  to  clear  up  this  zffi'ir,  by  giving  a  full  and 
diftinft  account  of  Sir  Ifiac  Newton's  doclrmes  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obviate  all  the  objections,  without  naming 
them,  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Analyfti"  and  accordingly  he  publifhed,  in  1735,  "  A  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  nature  and  certainty  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's method  of  Fluxions,  and  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios." 
Some  even  of  thole,  who  had  written  againfl  ■'  The  Analvll," 
taking  exception  at  Robins's  manner  of  defending  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  do6\rine,  he  afterwards  wrote  two  or  three  addi- 
tional difcourfes.  In  1738,  he  defended  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
againft  an  objection,  contained  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  a  La- 
tin piece,  called  "  Matho,  five  Cofmotheoria  puerilis," 
written  by  Baxter,  author  of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture of  the  human  Soul:"  and,  the  year  after,  printed  "  Re- 
marks" on  Iiuler's  "  Treatife  of  Motion,"  on  Smith's 
*'  Syftem  of  Optics,"  and  on  Jurin's  '•  Difcourfe  of  diftin£t 
and  indiftinft  Vihon,"  annexed  to  Dr.  Smith's  work.  In  the 
mean  time  Robins's  performances  were  not  confined  to  ma- 
thematical iubjeds  ;  for,  in  1739,  there  came  out  three  pam. 
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phlets  upon  political  affairs,  which  did  him  great  honour. 
The  firft  was  intituled,  "  Ohfervations  on  the  prcfeiit  Con- 
vention with  Spain  :"  the  fecond,  *'  A  Narrative  of  what 
pafled  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  citizens  of  London,  af- 
fembled  for  the  Ele61:ion  of  a  Lord  Mayor:'*  the  third,  "  An 
Addrefs  to  the  Ele6lors  and  other  free  Subjeifls  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, occafioned  by  the  late  fucceffion  ;  in  which  is  contained 
a  particular  Account  of  all  our  Negotiations  with  Spain,  and 
their  Treatment  of  us  for  above  Ten  Years  paft."  Thcfe 
were  all  publifhed  without  his  name  ;  and  the  firft  and  laft: 
were  fo  univerfallv  efteemed,  that  they  were  generally  leputed 
to  have  been  the  produ6lion  of  the  great  man  himfelf,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  oppoiition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpoie. 
They  proved  of  fuch  confequence  to  Mr.  Robins  as  to  oc- 
cafion  his  being  employed  in  a  very  honourable  poll;  for,  the 
patriots  at  length  gaining  ground  againft  Sir  Robert,  and  a 
committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  being  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  his  pad  conduiH:,  Robins  was  chofen  their  fecre- 
tary.  But  after  a  committee  had  prefented  two  reports  of  their 
proceedings,  a  fudden  Hop  was  put  to  their  farther  progrefs, 
by  a  compromife  between  the  contending  parties. 

In  1742,  being  again  at  leifure,  he  publillied  a  fmail  trea- 
tife,  intituled,  "New  Principles  of  Gunnery:"  containing 
the  refult  of  many  experiments  he  had  made,  by  vi'hich  arc 
difcovered  the  force  of  gun-powder,  and  the  difference  in  the 
refifting  power  of  the  air  to  fwift  and  flow  motion.  This 
treatife  was  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  progrefs  wliich  mo- 
dern fortification  had  made  from  its  firft  rife  ;  as  alfo  of  the 
invention  of  gun-powder,  and  of  what  had  already  been  per- 
formed in  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Upon  a  difcourfe  con- 
cerning certain  experiments  being  publiflned  in  the  '*  Philo- 
fcphical  Tranfaftions,"  in  order  to  invalidate  fome  opinions 
of  Robins,  he  thought  proper,  in  an  account  he  gave  of  his 
book  in  the  fame  Tranlaftions,  to  take  notice  of  thofe  ex- 
periments :  and,  in  confequence  of  this,  feveral  dilTertations 
of  his  on  the  refiftance  of  the  air  were  read,  and  the  expe- 
riments exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  r  746  and  1747  ; 
for  which  he  was  prefented  with  a  gold  medal  by  that  fo- 
ciety. 

In  1748,  came  out  lord  Anfon's  "  Voyage  round  the 
World  ;"  which,  though  it  carries  Walter's  name  in  the 
title-page,  was  in  reality  written  by  Robins.  Of  this  voyage 
the  public  had,  for  fome  time,  been  in  expedlation  oi  feeiiig  an 
account,  compofed  under  his  lordship's  own  infpe£tion  :  for 
which  purpofe  the  Rev.  Richard  Walter  was  employed,  as 
having  been  chaplain  to  the  Centurion  the  greateft  part  of  the 
expedition.     Walter  had  accordingly  ahnofc  finilhed  his  tafe, 
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having  brought  it  clown  to  his  own  departure  from  Macao  for 
England  ;  when  he  propofed  to  print  his  work  by  fubfcription. 
It  was  thought  proper,  however,  that  an  able  judge  fhould 
firfl  review  and  correft  it,  and  Rohins  was  appointed ; 
when,  upon  examination,  it  was  refolved,  that  die  whole 
fhould  be  written  entirely  by  Robins,  and  that  what  Waiter 
had  done,  being  almoft  all  taken  verbatim  from  the  journals, 
fhould  ferve  as  materials  only.  Hence  the  introduftion  en- 
tire, and  manv  diiTertations  in  the  body  of  the  booic,  were 
compofed  by  Robins,  without  receiving  the  lead  hint  from 
Walter's  manufcript ;  and  what  he  had  thence  tranfcribed 
regarded  chiefly  the  wind  and  the  weather,  the  currents, 
courfes,  bearings,  diilances,  oiEngs,  foundings,  moorings, 
the  qualities  of  the  ground  they  anchored  on,  and  fuch  par- 
ticulars as  generally  fill  up  a  failor's  account.  No  produc- 
tion of  this  kind  ever  met  with  a  more  favorable  reception, 
four  large  impreflions  being  fold  off  witliin  a  twelvemonth  : 
it  has  been  tranflated  into  mod  of  the  European  languages  j 
and  it  flill  fupports  its  reputation,  having  been  repeitedlv  re- 
printed in  various  lizes.  The  fifth  edition  at  London  in  1749 
was  revifed  and  corredled  by  Robins  himfelf. 

Thus,   becoming  famous   for  his  ability  in  writing,  he  was 
requefted  to  compofe  an  apology  for  the   unfortunate  affair  at 
Prefton  Pans   in   Scotland.     This  was  prefixed  as  a  preface  to 
"  The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Opinion  of  the  Board  of 
General   Officers  on  their   examination  into  the  conduft  of 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Cope,  &c."  printed  at  London 
in  1749;  and  this  preface  was  efleemed   a  mafler-piece  in  its 
kind.     Afterwards  Robins  had,  by  the  favour  of  lord  Anfon, 
opportunities   of    making   farther   experiments    in    gunnerv; 
which  have  been  publilhed  fince  his  death.     He  alfo  not   a 
little  contributed  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  royal  obfer- 
vatory  at  Greenwich,  'by  procuring  for  it,  through  tlie  inte- 
reft  of  the  fame  noble  perfon,  a  fecond  mural  quadrant  and 
other   iiiftruments,  by   which    it   is  become  perhaps  the  com- 
pleteft  obfervatory  in  the  world.     His    reputation  being   now 
arrived  at  its  full  height,  he  was  offered   the  choice  of  two 
very    confiderable    employments.     The    firll:    was    to    go    to 
Paris,  as   one  of  the  commiffaries  for  adjufling  the  limits  in 
Acadia  ;  the  other,  to  be  engineer  general   to  the  Ead-lndia 
company,   whofe  forts,  being    in   a  mod   ruinous   condition, 
wanted  a  capable  perfon  to  put  them  into  a  pofture  of  defence. 
This  latter  he  accepted,  as  it  was   fuitable  to  his  genius,  and 
as  the  company's  terms  were  both    advantageous    and    hono- 
rable.    He  defigned,  if  he  had  remained  in  England,  to  have 
written  a  fecond  part  of  the  ''Voyage  round  the   World;" 
Vol.  XIII.  H'  ,  as 
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as  appears  by  a  letter  from  lord  Anfon  to  him,  dated  "  Batli, 
Odlober  22,  1749-"- 

*'  Dear  Sir, 
*'  When  I  laft  faw  you  in  town,  I  forgot  to  aik  you,  whe- 
ther you  intended  to  publifli  the  fecond  volume  of  my 
*  Voyage'  before  you  leave  us  ;  which,  I  confefs,  1  am  very 
forry  for.  If  you  fhould  have  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  favour- 
ing the  world  with  more  of  your  works,  it  will  be  much  dif- 
appointed,  and  no  one  in  it  more  than  your  very-much 
obliged  humble  fervant,  Anson." 

Robins  was  alfo  preparing  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
*'  New  Principles  of  Gunnery  :"  but,  having  provided  him- 
felf  with  a  complete  fet  of  aftronomical  and  other  inftruments, 
for  making  oblervations  and  experiments  in  the  Indies,  he 
departed  hence  at  Chriflmas  in  1749;  and,  after  a  voyage  ia 
which  the  fhip  was  near  being  caft  away,  arrived  at  the  Indies, 
July  13,  1750.  There  he  immediately  fet  about  his  proper 
bufmefs  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  formed  complete  plans 
for  Fort  St.  David  and  Madrafs  :  but  he  lived  not  to  put 
them  into  execution.  For,  the  great  difference  of  the  climate 
being  beyond  his  conftitution  to  fupport,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  fever  in  September;  and,  though  he  recovered  out  of  this, 
yet  about  eight  months  after  he  fell  into  a  languidiing  condi- 
tion, in  which  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened 
July  29,  1 75 1.  By  his  lall  will,  he  left  the  publifhing  of 
his  mathematical  works  to  his  honoured  and  intimate  friend 
Martin  Folkes,  efq.  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to 
James  Wilfon,  M.  D.  doftor  of  phyfic ;  but,  the  former  of 
thefe  gentlemen  being  incapacitated  by  a  paralytic  diforder  for 
fome  time  before  his  death,  they  were  afterwards  publilhed 
by  the  latter,  in  2  vols.  8vo,    1761. 

ROBINSON  (Robert)  was  a  native  of  SvvafFliam  In 
Norfolk  ;  he  was  educated  at  the  endowed  grammar-fchool  ot 
learning  in  that  county,  and,  in  his  afcent  through  the  gra- 
dations of  that  fchool,  difplayed  both  diligence  and  talents. 
In  claffical  literature  he  was  fuch  an  early  proficient,  that  wifhes 
were  excited,  in  the  breallofhis  mother  :'nd  friends,  to  place 
him  in  a  line  connected  with  fcience,  and  fend  him  to  college  ; 
but  the  feantinefs  of  his  parents  income  not  allowing  thofe 
wilhes  to  be  gratified,  he  was  devoted  to  trade;  and,  though 
polfefling  no  common  genius  and  abilities,  apprenticed  to  a 
hair-drefler,  ill-calculated  for  the  talk  of  combing  wigs  and 
drefling  hair.  Robinfon,  in  this  fituation,  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  reading  and  otherwife  improving  himfelf. 
His  genius  taking  too  a  religious  turn,  he  became  a  devotee 
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bf  Methodifm,  and  was  far  more  delighted  in  finging  hymns 
than  fhaving  of  cuftomers. 

The  powerful  eloquence  of  his  fpiritual  father,  George 
Whitfield,  had  gradually  the  effeft  of  animating  him  to  at- 
tempt a  fimilar  ttrain  ;  and,  having,  before  the  regular  expi- 
ration of  his  apprenticeihip,  obtained  his  indentures  of  his 
mailer,  who  deipaired  of  making  him  an  expert  tonfor,  Ro- 
binfon  with  joy  laid  down  the  bafon  and  razor,  and  left  off 
handling  the  block  for  the  nobler  employ  of  thumping  the 
pulpit.  Johnfon  faid  of  Savage,  that  he  worked  longer  at  the 
awl  than  he  chofe  to  acknowledge  :  but,  to  the  honour  of  our 
hero  of  Crutched  Friers,  though,  in  afier-life,  he  was  not  fe- 
licitous to  make  his  former  employ  the  fubje6l  of  converfa- 
tiou,  yet,  when  introduced,  he  was  never  afhamed  to  own 
it. 

The  commencement  of  his  minifterial  career  in  the  Me- 
thodifi:  line  was  in  Norfolk,  his  native  county  ;  and  the  fa- 
vourite fubjedl  of  his  early  difcourfes  was  Solomon's  fong. 

The  truth  is,  he  feems  to  have  been  a  fervid  enthufiaft,  as 
moft  men  of  confiderable  genius  (in  which  number  we  are 
willing  to  allow  Robinfon  a  place)  are  in  one  way  or  ano- 
ther ;  the  fire  of  that  genius  broke  forth  on  many  occafions, 
and  in  fome  degree  accounts  for  the  glaring  inconfiftency  of 
his  conduft  and  opinions  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 

Robinfon  did  not  continue  long  v^'ith  the  Methodifts,  nor 
at  Norwich.  From  methodifl  preacher  he  became  a  Baptifb 
preacher,  and  the  head  of  a  numerous  congregation  of  that 
fe£t  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  continued  many  years  preaching 
to  crowded  and  refpectable  audiences,  and  frequently  per- 
forming the  rites  of  public  baptifm,  according  to  the  pradlice 
of  his  le6l,  at  Whittlesford  near  Cambridge. 

So  generally  efleemed  and  beloved  was  Robinfon  by  his 
auditors  at  Cambridge,  that  they  united  to  ereft  a  new  and 
elegant  meeting-houfe,  for  the  difplay  of  his  oratorical  pow- 
ers ;  which,  however,  were  irequently  interrupted  by  the  im- 
pertinent vifits  of  fome  profligate  under-graduates,  againft 
whom  he  was  finally  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  his 
country  ;  and  this  appeal  fecured  the  future  tranquillity  of  the 
afferably.  This  feems  to  be  the  period  of  his  life  moil  happy 
and  faultlefs.  He  had  not  as  yet  publicly  engaged  in  abftrufe 
theological  difputations  ;  he  vigilantly  performed  the  duties  of 
his  pailoral  office  ;  and,  if  fome  of  the  younger  fludents  of  the 
Univerfity,  in  the  gaiety  of  youthful  intemperance,  had  in- 
fulted  him,  he  was  amply  repaid  for  it  by  the  friendlhip  aud 
proteftion  of  many  of  its  moft  worthy  and  learned  members  ; 
Jor,  lie  embraced  every  opportunity  which  that  univerlity  af- 
torded  of  making   amends  for  a  defeftive  education,  and  pur- 
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fued  a  courfe  of  reading  extenfive  and  varied.  The  publii 
libraries  were  not  only  open  to  him,  but  he  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  having  books  from  them  at  his  own  habitation. 
The  general  efteem  in  which  he  was  holden,  among  many 
eminent  members  of  the  ellablifhed  church,  for  erudition 
and  talents,  was  greatly  increafed  by  the  publication  of  his 
celebrated  "  Plea  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift,"  which  was 
published  in  anfwcr  to  the  apology  of  Theophllus  Lindfey, 
and,  which  his  biographer  obferves,  was  "  generally  confidered, 
at  the  time,  as  the  beft  defence  of  the  divinitv  of  Chrift  that 
liad  been  publifhed."  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  traft, 
handfome  propofals,  we  are  told,  were  made  him,  if  he  would 
enter  wnthin  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  but  they  were  modeftly 
though  firmly  rejeded.  The  tra£l  was  anfwered  with  fomc 
afperity  by  Lindfey;  but  Robinfon,  though  preflcd  to  it,  re- 
turned no  reply,  which  made  fome  perfons  fufpeft  the  fince- 
rity  of  his  belief. 

The  refidence  of  Robinfon  was  at  Cheflerton,  near  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  experienced  the  greateft  liberality  from 
two  ladies  of  the  name  of  Caltwell,  who  were  tenants 
of  Mr.  Anftey's  houfe  at  Trumpington.  Books  and  rural 
occupation  there  alternately  engaged  his  attention  ;  his  fa- 
mily became  numerous;  and,  becaufe  his  falary  as  a  preacher 
was  too  fmall  to  fupport  them,  he  took  advantage  of  his  fitu- 
ation  near  the  river  Cam,  and  became  a  dealer  in  coal  and 
corn.  His  ftudy  however,  was  by  no  means  deferted,  for  his 
accompting-houfe:  he  continued  his  literary  purfuits  with 
luch  fervor  as  greatly  to  impair  his  health,  and  laid  the  baHs 
of  the  difeafe  that  finally  carried  him  off.  He  produced  in 
this  recefs,  a  "  Tranflation  of  Saurin's  Sermons;"  in  4  vols, 
and  an  "  Eflay  on  the  compofition  of  a  Sermon,"  both  which 
pieces  have  confiderable  merit ;  and,  with  his  other  publi- 
cations, and  the  profits  of  his  farm,  brought  him  a  confide- 
rable fum  of  money,  which  he  laid  out  in  purchafing  houfes 
and  ground  around  him.  In  1785,  his  fame  as  a  writer  and 
preacher  having  long  before  reached  London,  he  was  invited 
to  read  le6tures  to  the  Baptifls  of  the  Metropolis,  and  to 
commence  a  new  hiftory  of  that  order  ot  religionifts  on  ad- 
vantageous terms.  Thofc  terms  were  acceded  to  ;  and  Ro- 
binfon  fpent  one  week  of  every  month  in  London,  preaching, 
reading  ledlurcs,  and  confulting  the  books  and  manufcripts  of 
the  Britifh  A'lufeum,  of  which  his  friend,  Dr.  Gifford,  was 
lub-librarian.  In  the  end,  however,  this  proje£l  appeared  abor- 
tive ;  Robinfon's  preaching  was  not  fo  much  admired  in  Lon- 
don as  at  Cambridge,  whither  he,  in  no  long  time,  returned, 
and  new-modelled  the  "  Hiftory  of  Baptifm,"  which  em- 
ploved  a  confiderable  portion  of  his  remaining  life.     That  life, 
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fapped  by  too  clofe  application,  was  finally  terminated  at  Bir- 
mingham, whither  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
on  a  vifit  to  Dr.  Frieftlv,  in  the  fummer  of  1790,  and  before 
he  had  reached  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Dyer,  his  bio- 
grapher, records  itas  a  remarkable  faft,  that,  dreading  the  ago- 
nizing moment  of  parting  from  his  family,  his  conftant  wilh 
was  to  die  fofrly,  fuddenly,  and  alone :  his  wifli  was  granted 
him  ;  for,  he  died  abfent  from  his  family,  and  quietly,  at  mid- 
night,  in  his  bed. 

ROBERTELLO  (Francis),  profeiTed  philofophy  and 
rhetoric  with  great  reputation  at  Lucca,  Pifa,  Bologna,  and 
Padua  ;  at  which  laft  place  he  died  in  1567.  He  was  author 
of  a  "  Treatife  on  Hiftory  ;"  of  "  Commentaries  on  fome  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets ;"  of  tlie  "  Private  Life  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Romans  under  the  Emperors/'  and  of  various 
other  writings. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT  (Francis,  duke  of),  a  great  ge- 
nius among  the  French,  was  born  in  1613,  and  died  in 
1680.  He  is  inferted  here  on  account  of  a  fmall  colle£liori 
of  "  Maximes,  ou  Sentences  :"  of  which  Voltaire  has  not 
fcrupled  to  fay,  that  it  contributed  more  than  any  perform- 
ance to  form  the  tafte  of  the  French  nation,  and  give  it  a 
true  relifh  of  propriety  and  corredlnefs.  "  Though  there 
is,*'  continues  he,  "  but  one  truth  running  through  this 
whole  piece,  namely,  that  '  felf-love  is  the  fpring  of  all  our 
adlions  and  determinations ;'  yet  this  thought  prefcnts  itfelf 
under  fuch  a  variety  of  forms  as  never  fail  to  llrike  with 
new  furprife.  It  is  not  fo  properly  a  book  itfelf,  as  a  fet  of 
materials  to  embellilh  a  book.  This  little  collection  was 
much  read  and  admired :  it  accuftomed  our  authors  to  think, 
and  to  comprife  their  thoughts  in  a  lively,  corredl,  and  deli- 
cate, turn  of  phrafe  ;  which  was  a  merit  utterly  unknown  to 
any  European  writer  before  him  fince  the  revival  of  Letters.'* 
We  have  alfo  of  this  noble  author  "  Memoires  de  la  Re- 
gence  de  la  Reine  Anne  d'Autriche,"  written  with  great  fenfe 
and  a  deep  penetration.  "  His  Memoirs,"  fays  Voltaire, 
*'  are   Hill  read;  and  his  Maxims  are  known  by  heart." 

ROCHESTER  fJ>;HN  Wilmot,  ea.-l  of),  a  great  wit 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  was  the  fon  of  Henry  earl  of  Ro- 
chefter  ;  who  bore  a  great  part  in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  the 
chief  manager  of  the  king's  prefervation  after  the  battle  of 
Worceftcr.  He  was  born  in  April,  16^8  ;  and  was  educated 
in  grammar  and  claflical  literature  in  tlie  free  fchool  at  Bur- 
ford.  Here  he  acquired  the  Fatin  to  fuch  perfection,  that  to 
his  dying  day  he  retained  a  quick  relifh  for  the  beauties  of 
that  tongue ;  and  afterwards  became  exaftly  verfed  in  the 
authors  of  the  Augu{lan  age,  which  he  often  read.     In  1659, 
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he  was  admitted  a  nobleman  of  Wadham-college  In  Oxford, 
under  the  infpeftlon  of  Dr.  Blandford,  afterwards  bidiop  of 
Oxford  and  Worcefler;  and,  in  1661,  was  with  other  noble 
pcrfons  created  mafter  of  arts  in  convocation:  at  which  time, 
Wood  fays,  he  and  none  elfe  was  admitted  very  affeflionately 
into  the  fraternity  by  a  kifs  from  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verlity,  Clarendon,  wlio  tlien  fate  in  the  fupreme  chair. 
Aftc-wards  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy;  and  at  his  re- 
turn frequented  the  court,  which,  the  fame  Wood  obferves, 
and  there  is  rcafon  to  believe  sery  truly,  not  only  debauched 
his  manners,  but  made  him  a  perfeft  Hobbift  in  principle. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  kin^,  and  comptroller  of  Woodftock 
park.  In  166^,  he  went  to  fea  with  the  earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  was  fent  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  fleet; 
and  was  in  the  Revenge,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Tiddi- 
man,  when  the  attack  was  made  on  the  port  of  Bergen  in 
Norway,  the  Dutch  Ihips  having  got  into  that  port.  It  was 
a  defperate  attempt;  and,  during  the  whole  aftion,  the  earl  of 
Rochefter  Ihewed  the  greateft  refolution,  and  gained  a  high 
reputation  for  courai^e.  He  fupported  this  reputation  in  a  fe- 
cond  expedition,  but  afterwards  loft  it  in  an  adventure  n-ith 
lord  Mulgrave;  of  which  that  noble  author,  in  the  memoirs 
of  himfelf,  gives  a  particular  account.  It  exhibits  lome  traits 
of  the  earl  of  Rochefter's.  charadter ;  and  therefore,  though 
fomcwhat  tedious  and  wordv,  we  will  tranfcribe  it  into  this 
memoir.  "  I  was  informed",  fays  lord  Mulgrave,  "  that 
the  earl  of  Rochefter  had  faid  fomething  of  nie,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  cuflom,  was  very  malicious.  I  therefore  fent 
colonel  Aflon,  a  very  mettled  friend  of  mine,  to  call  him  to 
account  for  it.  He  denied  tiie  words,  and  indeed  I  was  foon 
convinced  he  had  never  faid  them  ;  but  the  mere  report,  though 
I  found  it  to  be  falfe,  obliged  me,  as  I  then  fooliflily  thought, 
to  <ro  on  with  the  quarrel ;  and  the  next  day  was  appointed 
for  us  to  fight  on  horfeback,  a  way  in  England  a  little  un- 
ufual,  but  it  was  his  part  to  chufe.  Accordingly,  I  and  my 
fecond  lay  the  night  before  at  Knightfbridge  privately,  to 
avoid  the  being  fecured  at  London  upon  any  lufpicion  ;  and  in 
the  morning  we  met  the  lord  Rocheller  at  the  place  appointed, 
who,  infttad  of  James  Porter,  whom  he  allured  Allon  he 
would  make  his  fecond,  brought  an  errant  life-guard  man, 
whom  nobody  knew.  To  this  Mr.  Aflon  took  exception, 
■upon  ihc  account  of  his  being  no  fuitable  adverlary  ;  elpeciaily 
confid-iiiig  how  extremely  well  he  was  mounted,  whereas  we 
had  only  a  ccuple  of  pads:  upon  which,  we  all  agreed  to 
fight  tn  foot.  But,  as  my  lord  Rochefler  and  I  were  riding 
into  the  next  field  in  ord^r  to  it,  he  told  me,  that  he  had  at 
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firfl:  chofen  to  fight  on  hoifeback,  becaufe  he  was  fo  weak 
with  a  certain  diftemper,  that  he  found  himfelf  unfit  at  all  any- 
way, much  lefs  on  foot.  I  was  extremely  fnrprifed,  becaufe 
at  that  time  no  man  had  a  better  reputation  for  courage ;  and  I 
took  the  liberty  of  reprefenting  what  a  ridiculous  ftory  it 
would  make,  if  we  returned  without  fighting,  and  therefore 
advifcd  him  for  both  our  fakes,  efpecially  for  his  own,  to 
confider  better  of  it,  fince  I  mull  be  obliged  in  my  own  de- 
fence to  lay  the  fault  on  him,  by  telling  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter. His  anfwer  was,  that  he  fubmitted  to  it;  and  hoped, 
that  I  would  not  defire  the  advantage  of  having  to  do  with 
any  n\an  in  fo  weak  a  condition.  I  replied,  that  by  fuch  an 
argument  he  had  fufficiently  tied  my  hands,  upon  condition 
that  1  might  call  our  feconds  to  be  wltnefies  of  the  whole  bu- 
finefs  ;  which  he  confented  to,  and  fo  we  parted.  When  we 
returned  to  London,  we  found  it  full  of  this  quarrel,  upon 
our  being  abfent  fo  long;  and  therefore  Mr.  Afton  thought 
himfelf  obliged  to  write  down  every  word  and  circumftance 
of  this  whole  matter,  in  order  to  fprcad  every  where  the  true 
reafon  of  our  returning  without  having  fought.  This,  beino- 
never  in  the  leaft  contradifted  or  refented  by  the  lord  Ro- 
chefter,  entirely  ruined  his  reputation  as  to  courage,  of  which 
I  was  really  forry  to  be  the  occafion,  though  nobody  had  llill 
a  greater  as  to  wit ;  which  fupported  him  pretty  well  in  the 
world,  notwithftanding  fome  more  accidents  of  the  fame  kind, 
that  never  fail  to  fucceed  one  another,  when  once  people  know 
a  man's  weaknefs." 

The  earl  of  Rochefter,  befoie  he  travelled,  had  given 
fomewhat  into  that  diforderly  and  intemperate  way  of  living 
which  the  joy  of  the  whole  nation,  upon  the  refioring  of 
Charles  II.  had  introduced  ;  yet  had  fo  far  got  the  better  of 
this  at  his  return,  that  he  hated  nothing  more.  -  But,  falling 
into  court-company,  where  thefe  excelTes  were  continually 
praclifed,  he  was  brought  back  to  it  agaiii  :  and  the  natural 
heat  of  his  fancy,  being  inflamed  with  wine,  made  him 
fo  extravagantly  pleafant,  that  many,  to  be  more  diverted  by 
that  humour,  ftrove  to  engage  him  deeper  and  deeper  in  in- 
temperance. This  at  length  fo  entirely  fubdued  him,  that,  as 
he  told  Dr.  Burnet,  he  was  for  five  years  together  continually 
<lrunk:  not  all  the  while  under  the  vifible  eff^edl  of  liquor, 
but  fo  inflamed  in  his  blood,  that  he  was  never  cool  enough 
to  be  mafler  of  himfelf.  There  were  two  principles  in  the 
natural  temper  of  this  lively  and  witty  earl,  which  carried 
him  to  great  excelTes ;  a  violent  love  of  pleafure,  and  a  difpo- 
fition  to  extravagant  mirth.  The  one  involved  him  in  great 
fenfuality,  the  other  led  him  to  manv  odd  adventures  and  fro- 
lics.    Once  he  had    difguifed    himfelf  fo,     tliat  his  neareft 
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friends  could  not  have  known  hlra,  and  fet  up  in  Tower- 
flreet  for  an  Italian  mountebank,  where  he  praflifed  phyfic 
for  forac  weeks.  He  difgulfed  himfelf  often  as  a  porter,  or  as 
a  brggar;  fometimes  to  tollow  fome  mean  amours,  which, 
for  the  variety  of  them,  he  afFefted.  At  other  times,  merely 
for  diverfion,  he  would  go  about  in  odd  fhapes ;  in  which  he 
afted  his  part  fo  naturally,  that  even  thofe  who  were  in  the 
fecret,  and  faw  him  in  thefe  fhapes,  could  perceive  nothing 
by  which  he  might  be  difcoveied.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
generous  and  good-natured  man  in  cold  blood,  yet  would  go 
far  in  his  heats  after  any  thing  that  might  turn  to  a  jefl  or 
matter  of  diverfion  ;  and  he  laid  out  himfelf  very  freely  ill 
libels  and  fatires,  in  which  he  had  fo  peculiar  a  talent  of  mix-^ 
jng  wit  with  malice,  that  all  his  compofitions  were  eafily 
jcnovvn.  Andrew  Marvell,  who  was  himfelf  a  great  wit,  ufed 
to  fay,  "  that  Rochefter  was  the  only  man  in  England  who 
had  the  true  vein  of  iatire." 

"  Thus,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "  in  a  courfe  of  drunken 
gaiety,  and  grofs  fenfuality,  with  intervals  of  fludy  perhaps  yet 
more  criminal,  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  all  decency  and 
order,  a  total  difregard  to  every  moral,  and  a  refolute  denial 
of  every  religious  obligation,  he  lived  v/orthlcfs  and  ufelefs, 
and  blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health  in  lavilh  voluptu- 
cufnefa ;  till,  at  the  age  of  one  and  thirty,  he  had  exhaufled 
the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced  himfelf  to  a  flate  of  weaknefs 
and  decay." 

Oct.  1779,  when  he  was  flowly  recovering  from  a  great 
difeafe  he  was  vifited  by  Dr.  Burnet,  upon  an  intimation 
that  fuch  a  vifit  would  be  very  agreeable  to  him.  He  grew 
into  great  freedom  with  that  divine,  fo  as  to  open  to  him  all 
his  thoughts  both  of  religion  and  morality,  and  to  give  him 
a  full  view  of  his  paft  life :  upon  which  the  doftor  vifited 
him  often,  till  he  went  from  London  in  Apiil  following,  and 
once  or  twice  after.  They  canvafTed  at  various  times  the 
principles  of  morality,  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
Chriilianity  in  particular;  the  refult  of  all  v;hich,  as  it  is  faith- 
fully related  by  Dr.  Burnet  in  the  book  above  cited,  (a  book, 
which,  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  "  the  critic  ought  to  read  for 
its  elegance,  the  philofopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  faint 
for  it<:  piety,"),  was,  that  thjs  noble  earl,  though  he  had  lived 
the  life  cf  an  atheifl  and  a  libertine,  yet  died  the  death  of  a 
good  chriflian  and  moft  fir.cere  penitent.  The  philofophers 
of  the  prefent  age  will  naturally  fuppofe,  that  his  contrition 
and  conviction  were  purely  the  effedts  of  weaknefs  and  low 
fpirits,  which  fcarcely  fuffer  a  man  to  continue  in  his  fenfes, 
ind  certainly  not  to  be  mafter  of  himfelf;  but  Dr.  Burnet 
iffirms   him   to  have  been  "  under  no  fuch  decay   as   either 
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darkened  or  weakened  his  underflandinc:^,  nor  troubled  with 
the  Ipleen  or  vapour^,  (;r  under  tlit  power  of  melancholy." 
The  reader  may  judge  for  hiinfelf  from  rhe  following,  which 
is  part  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  to  Dr,  Burnet,  dated 
*^  Woodftock-park,  June  25,  1680,  Oxfordfhire."  There  is 
nothing  left  out,  but  lonie  perfoual  coiupUments  to  the 
dodlor. 

"  My  moft  honoured  Dr.  Burnet, 

**  My  fpirits  and  body  decay  fo  equally  together,  that  I 
(hall  write  you  a  letter  as  weak  as  I  am  in  perfon.  1  begin 
to  value  churchmen  above  all  men  in  the  world,  &c.  If 
God  be  yet  pleafed  to  fpare  me  lonti,er  in  this  world,  I  hope 
in  your  converlation  to  be  exalted  to  that  degree  of  piety, 
that  the  world  may  fee  how  much  1  ablior  what  I  fo  lon^ 
loved,  and  how  much  1  glory  in  repentance,  and  iii  God's 
fervice.  Beftow  your  pravers  upon  me,  that  God  would  fpare 
me,  if  it  be  his  good  will,  to  ihew  a  true  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life  for  the  time  to  come;  or  elfe,  if  the  Lord 
pleaieth  to  put  an  end  to  my  wor'dly  being  now,  that  he 
would  ritrcifully  accept  of  mv  death  bed  repentance,  and 
perform  that  promife  he  hath  been  pleafed  to  make,  that  '  at 
what  time  loever  a  finucr  dbth  repent,  he  wou'd  receive  him.* 
Pu""  up  the'e  pravers,  moft  tear  do£lor,  to  Almighty  God, 
for  your  moft  obedient  and  languifliing  fervant, 

Rochester.'* 

He  died  July  26  following,  without  any  convulfion,  or  fo 
much  as  a  groan  :  for,  though  he  had  not  completed  his  23d 
year,  yet  lie  was  worn  fo  entirely  down,  that  nature  was 
unable  ro  make  the  leaft  efFort.  He  left  behind  him  a  fon 
named  Charles,  who  died  Nov.  12,  1681  ;  and  three  daugh- 
ters. The  male  line  ceafing,  Charles  II.  conferred  the  title 
of  Rochefter  on  Laurence  vifcount  Killingworth,  a  younger 
fon  of  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon. 

The  earl  of  Rochevler  was  a  graceful  and  weli-fliaped  per- 
fon, tall,  and  well-made,  if  not  a  little  too  flender,  as  Burnet 
obferves.  He  was  exa£lly  well-bred  ;  had  a  ilrange  vivacity 
of  thought,  and  vigour  of  expreffion  ;  and  his  wit  was  fubtle 
as  well  as  lublime.  For  his  ftudies,  they  were  divided  between 
the  comical  writings  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  the  Roman 
authors,  and  books  of  phyiic ;  for,  the  ill-ftate  of  health, 
which  his  irregular  and  difiblute  life  brought  upon  him,  made 
this  lafl  kind  of  reading  neceffary  to  him.  His  ftylc  was 
clear  and  flrong :  and,  when  he  ufed  figures,  thev  were  very 
livelv,  yet  far  enough  out  of  the  common  road.  Boileau 
among  the  French,  and  Cov/ley  among  the  Engliili  wits, 
a  were 
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were  thofe  he  admired  moft.  He  loved  to  talk  and  write  of 
fpeculative  matters,  and  did  it  with  fo  fine  a  thread,  that  even 
thofe  who  hated  the  fubje6ls  his  fancy  ran  upon,  yet  could 
not  but  be  charmed  with  his  way  of  treating  them.  Upon 
the  whole,  nature  had  fitted  him  for  great  things  ;  and  his 
abilities  and  knowledge,  if  he  had  applied  them  rightly,  qua-? 
lified  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  moll  extraordinary  meu 
of  his  age  and  nation. 

His  poems  have  been  printed  often,  feparately  and  toge- 
ther. It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  are  his ;  for,  after  he  had 
once  obtained  the  character  of  a  lewd  and  obfccne  writer, 
every  thing  in  that  drain  was  fathered  upon  him;  and  many 
pieces,  not  his,  crept  into  the  later  editions  of  his  works.  We 
know  not  which  can  be  called  the  befl  edition  :  an  handforae 
one,  in  8vo,  was  printed'  for  Jacob  Tonfon  in  1705,  con- 
iifting  of  poems,  his  fpeech  under  the  charafter  of  a  mounte- 
bank, and  a  tragedy  called  "  Valentinian  ,"  but  many  of  his 
obfcene  pieces  are  not  inferted  in  it.  Mr.  Walpole  calls  him 
*'  a  man,  w-hom  the  Mufes  were  fond  to  infpire,  and  alhamed 
to  avow  ;  and  who  praftilcd  without  the  leaft  referve  that 
iecret  which  can  make  verfes  more  lead  for  their  defeats 
than  for  their  merits.  The  art,"  continues  he,  "  is  neither- 
commendable  nor  difficult.  Moralifis  proclaim  loudly,  that 
there  is  no  wit  in  indecency  :  it  is  very  true  :  indecency  is  far 
from  conferring  wit ;  but  it  does  not  deflroy  it  neither.  Lord 
Rocheller's  poems  have  much  more  obfcenity  than  wit,  more 
wit  than  poetry,  more  poetry  than  politenefs." 

RODNEY  (George  Bridges,  lord  Rodney),  a  gallant 
Eritifli  admiral,  was  the  fon  of  a  naval  officer,  and  born  about 
the  year  17  18.  His  father  commanded  the  yacht  in  which 
the  king  went  backwards  and  forwards  to  Hanover,  accom- 
panied by  the  duke  of  Chandos,  and  alked  leave  in  confe- 
quence,  that  his  fon  might  be  called  George  Bridges.  Of  the 
earlier  life  of  lord  Rodney  but  little  is  known ;  we  find  him 
however,  in  1751,  arrived  to  the  rank  of  commodore.  In 
1759  he  was  made  an  admiral,  and  fent  to  bombard  Havre 
de-Grace,  to  which  he  did  conliderable  damage.  In  1761,  he 
was  fent  againil  Martinico,  and  in  1762  was  created,  in  re- 
ward of  his  fervices,  a  knight  of  the  bath.  At  this  time, 
from  negleft  of  his  worldly  affairs,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  obliged  to  leave  his  country.  He 
Tcfided  in  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
and  it  is  iaid  that  the  French  court,  thinking  a  fair  opportu- 
nity offered,  from  the  diftreffed  flate  of  Rodney's  affairs, 
ofiercd  him  a  higii  command,  in  the  French  navy;  but  this 
he  gallantly  and  indignantly  rejeded.  Soon  afterwards,  lord 
Sandwich/ then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, -wrote  to  Sir 
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George,  and  propofed  to  him  a  high  command  in  the  fervice 
of  his  country.  But  here  new  difficuties  occurred.  His 
debts  ill  France  were  large,  and  he  found  himfelf  unable  to 
quit  the  kingdom  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge.  This  how- 
ever was  done  away,  and  fome  iay  by  French  gencrofity ;  he 
arrived  however  in  England,  and,  proceeding  immediately  on 
fervice,  in  January,  1780,  he  took  19  Spanhh  tranfports 
bound  from  Cadiz  to  Bilboa,  with  a  fixty-four  gun  Ihip  and 
five  frigates  their  convoy.  In  the  courfe  of  the  very  fame 
month,  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanifli  Fleet  confilting  of  eleven 
fail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de  Lan^ara.  Of 
thefe  he  gave  a  good  account :  one  was  blown  up  in  the  en- 
gagement, five  were  taken  and  carried  into  Gibraltar,  and 
the  rell  very  much  fhattered.  In  the  month  of  April  of  the 
fame  year,  the  Britifh  admiral  encounteied  admiral  Guichen 
off  Martinico,  and  completely  beat  him;  though,  from  the 
unwillingnefs  of  the  French  to  come  to  a  clofe  engagement, 
he  took  none  of  their  Ihips.  At  this  period,  his  credit  with 
his  countrymen  was  at  the  greatefi:  height ;  he  received  the 
thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  congratulatory  ad- 
drefles  from  all  parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions.  In  1781,  in 
concert  v/ith  general  Vaughan,  he  took  the  ifland  of  St.  Eu- 
ilntius  from  the  Dutch.  This  was  certainly  a  vile  neft  of 
Smugglers,  but,  neverthelefs,  the  conduft  of  both  the  general 
and  admiral  were  cenlured  with  refpeft  to  their  treatment  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  the  vidory  which  he  obtamed  in  1782, 
on  the  glorious  twelfth  of  April  over  the  Count  de  Graffe,  foon 
effaced  the  tranfient  impreffions  to  his  diladvantage.  On  this 
truly-proud  day  for  Britain,  Sir  George  Rodney  funk  one  fhip 
and  took  five,  among  which  the  French  admiral's  own  ihip  the 
ViL'e  de  Paris  was  one.  This  was  his  beft  act  of  public  fer- 
vice ;  a  peace  followed,  and  in  return  of  his  fervices  Sir 
George  was  a  made  a  peer  under  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney, 
of  Stoke,  Somerfetlliire.  He  had  alfo,  a  penlion  of  2000 1. 
a  year  for  himfelf,  and  his  two  immediate  fucceffors;  was 
made  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  u'as  alfo,  for  a  time, 
governor  of  Greenwich  holpital.  Flis  great  charadVer  was 
intrepidity,  a  kind  attention  to  his  inferiors,  and  indefatigable 
attention  to  his  duty.  In  Jamaica,  a  thoufand  pounds  was 
voted  by  the  Houfe  of  Affembly,  to  ere£t  a  marble  ftatue  in 
his  honour;  and  his  name  will  doubtlcfs  live  among  his 
countrymen  as  long  as  they  fhail  confider  great  and  gallant 
a£lions  entitled  to  their  gratitude  and  honour. 

ROE  (Sir  Thomas),  an  able  ftatefman  and  ambaffador, 
was  born  at  Low-Layton  in  Effex,  about  1580 ;  and  ad- 
mitted into  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  in  1593.  He  was 
;akea  from  the  univerfity  in  a  year  or  two ;  and,  after  fpend- 
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ing  fome  time  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  in  France, 
was  made  efquire  of  the  body  to  queen  Ehzabeth.  In  1604, 
lie  was  knighted  by  king  fames ;  and  foon  after  fcnt,  by 
Henry  prince  of  Wales,  to  make  difcoveries  in  America.  In 
2614,  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  at  whofe 
court  he  continued  till  16 18.  During  his  refidence  there,  he 
employed  himfelf  zealoufly  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eait- India 
merchants.  In  1620,  he  was  eleftcd  a  burgefs  for  Cirencerter 
in  Gloucefteifhire;  and,  the  year  following,  fent  ambaflador 
to  the  Grand  Seignor  ;  in  which  flation  he  continued  under 
the  fultans  Ofman,  Muftapha,  and  Amurath  IV.  In  his 
paflage  to  Confcantinople,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Villiers  duke 
of  Buckingham,  then  lord  high  admiral,  complaining  of  the 
great  increafe  of  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  fea ;  and,  during 
his  embaffy,  lent  "  A  true  and  faithful  relation  to  his  majefty 
and  the  prince  of  what  hath  lately  happened  in  Conftantino- 
ple,  concerning  the  death  of  fultan  Ofman,  and  the  fetting 
np  of  Muflapha  his  uncle,"  whicli  was  printed  at  London  in 
1622,  4to.  He  kept  a  very  curious  account  of  his  nego- 
tiations at  the  Porte,  which  remained  in  manufcript  till 
1740,  when  it  was  publillied,  by  tlie  fociety  for  promoting 
learning,  under  this  title;  "The  Negotiations  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Roe,  in  his  EmbafTy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  from  the 
year  1621  to  1628  inclufive;  containing  a  great  variety  of  cu- 
rious and  important  matters,,  relating  not  only  to  theTiffairs  of 
the  Turkifh  empire,  but  alfo  to  thofe  of  the  other  ftates  of 
Europe  in  that  period  :  his  correfpondences  with  the  moil 
illuflrious  pcrfons,  for  dignity  or  charadler,  as,  with  the 
queen  of  Bohemia,  Beth'em  Gabor  prince  of  Tranfylvania, 
and  other  potentates  of  different  nations,  &c.  and  many  ufe- 
ful  and  inflrudive  particulars,  as  well  in  relation  to  trade  and 
commerce  as  to  fubje(SlS  of  literature  ;  as,  ancient  manu- 
fcripts,  coins,   infcriptions,   and  other  antiquities,"  folio. 

During  his  refidence  in  the  Eaft,  he  made  a  large  collection 
of  valuable  manufcripts  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages; 
which,  in  1628,  he  prefented  to  the  Bodleian  library.  He 
alfo  brought  over  the  fine  Alexandrian  manufcript  of  the 
Greek  Bible,  fcnt  as  a  prefent  to  Charles  I.  by  Cyril,  Pa- 
triarch of  Conilantinople  ;  wliich  hath  fince  been  tranfcribed 
and  publi/lied  by  Dr.  Grabe.  In  1629,  '^^  was  fent  ambafla- 
dor to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Swe- 
den. He  lucceeded  in  his  negotiation  ;  and  gained  fo  much 
credit  with  the  great  Guflavus  Adolplius  of  Sweden,  that  he 
infpired  that  king  with  a  defign,  which  he  executed  in  1630, 
of  making  a  deicent  into  Germany  to  reAore  the  freedom  of 
the  empire.  Adolphus,  upon  gaining  the  viftory  of  Leipflc, 
fent  Sir  Thoaias  a  prefent  of  2000 1.  and   in  his  letter    calls 
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him  his  "  llienuum  confultorem,"  he  being  the  firft  who 
had  advifed  him  to  the  war.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in 
other  negotiations.  In  1640,  he  was  chofen  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  univerfiiy  of  Oxford;  and  fliewed  himfelf  a 
perfon  of  great  eloquence,  learning,  and  experience,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  printed  fpeeches.  The  year  after,  lie  was  fent 
ambalTador  to  the  diet  of  Ratillion,  in  order  to  mediate  the 
reftoration  of  the  late  king  of  Bohemia's  (o\-i  to  the  Palatinate; 
and,  upon  his  return,  made  chancellor  of  the  garter,  and  one 
of  the  privy  council.  The  calamities  of  the  nation,  in  which 
he  could  not  avoid  having  a  fliare,  not  only  embitrtered  his 
life,  but  might  contribute  to  fliorten  it;  for,  he  died  in  Nov. 
1644.  An  epitaph  was  compofed  for  him  by  Dr.  Gerard 
Langbaine,  but  never  fet  up :  it  may  be  (cen  in  Wood's 
*'  Athen,  Oxon." 

He  had  all  the  accompliiliments  of  the  fcholar,  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  courtier.  He  lett  a  great  number  of  manu- 
fcripts  behind  him;  and,  in  1730,  propoials  were  publifhed 
for  printing  by  fubfcription,  in  5  vols,  folio,  "  The  Negotia- 
tions and  Embaihes  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  from  1620  to 
1644:"  but,  the  undertakers  not  meeting  with  fufficient  en- 
couragement, the  delign  was  dropped,  and  only  the  volume 
mentioned  above  was  publiflied  iu  1740  by  Mr.  Richaidfon. 

ROEMER  (Olaus),  a  Danifh  aftronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Arhufen  Jn  Jutland,  1644;  and,  at 
eighteen,  fent  to  the  univerfiiy  of  Copenhagen.  He  applied 
himfelf  keenly  to  the  Itudy  of  mathematics  and  ailronomy, 
and  became  fuch  an  adept  in  thofe  fciences,  that,  when  Pi- 
card  was  fent  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  167 1,  to  make  obfervations 
in  the  North,  he  was  to  the  lall  degree  furprifed  and  pleafed 
with  him.  He  engaged  him  to  return  with  him  to  France, 
and  had  him  prefented  to  the  king,  vv'ho  ordered  liim  to  teach 
the  dauphin  mathematics,  and  fettled  a  penfion  on  him.  He 
was  joined  with  Picard  and  Caffini,  in  making  aflronomical 
obfervations  ;  and,  in  1672,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  fciences.  During  the  ten  years  he  relided  at  Paris, 
he  gained  a  prodigious  reputation  by  his  difcoveries  ;  yet  is  faid 
to  have  complained  afterwards  that  his  coadjutors  ran  away 
with  the  honor  of  many  things  which  belonged  to  him.  In 
1681,  Chriftian  V.king  of  Denmark  c?.lled  him  back  tohis  own 
country,  and  made  him  profelTor  of  aftronomy  at  Copenha- 
gen. He  employed  him  alfo  in  reforming  the  coin  and  the 
architecture,  in  regulating  the  weights  and  meafuresand  in  mea- 
luring  the  high  roads  throughout  the  kingdom.  Frederic  IV. 
thefuccelTor  of  Chriftian,  fliewed  the  fame  flivour  to  Roemer, 
and  conferred  new  dignities  on  him.  This  man  of  fcience 
died  in  17 10,  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  •■.vithout  leaving 
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any  thing  either  written  or  printed.  Some  of  his  obferva^ 
tions,  with  his  manner  of  making  thofe  obfervations,  were 
publifhed  in  1735,  under  the  title  of  "  Bafis  Aflronomice," 
by  his  fcholar  Peter  Horrebow,  then  profelTor  of  aftronomy 
at  Copenhagen.  Neverthelefs,  the  name  of  Rberiier  can 
never  fink  into  obHvion,  becaufe  it  is  recorded  in  thofe  wri- 
tings which  will  always  be  read.  The  immortal  Newton^ 
after  laying  down  this  proportion,  "  Light  is  propagated 
from  luminous  bodies  in  time,  and  fpends  about  feven  or 
eight  minutes  of  an  hour  in  pafllng  from  the  fun  to  the  earth," 
proceeds  to  fay,  that  "  this  was  fui\  obferved  by  Roemer, 
and  then  by  others,  by  means  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter. 
For,  thefe  eclipfcs,  when  the  earth  is  bet'.veen  the  Sun  and 
Jupiter,  happen  about  feven  or  eight  minutes  fooner  than 
they  ought  to  do  by  the  tables ;  and,  when  the  Earth  is  be- 
yond the  Sun,  they  happen  about  (even  or  eight  minates 
later  than  they  ought  to  do  :  the  reafon  being,  that  the  light 
of  the  fatellites  has  farther  to  go  in  the  latter  cafe,  than  in  the 
former,  by  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit."  See  alfo 
Ncwtoni    Principia   Mathem.    Nat.    Fhilof.   p.   207.    Cant. 

1713- 

ROGER  (of  Hexham).     He  was  brought  up  in  the  con* 

vent  of  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  where  he  embraced 
the  monailic  life,  and  was  ele6led  prior  {ow.e  time  at  leaft  be- 
fore the  year  1138,  for  he  faw  the  Scottifli  army  march  into 
Yorkfhire,  under  their  king  David  I.  previous  to  the  battle  of 
the  Standard,  which  was  fought  in  September  that  year.  He 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  that  campaign,  wherein  he  points  out,  in 
the  moll:  declamatory  ilyle,  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Scot- 
tifli army.  But  fuch  was  his  ignorance,  that  he  calls  tlie 
Highlanders,  and  Galovidians,  who  compofed  part  of  king 
David's  army,  Pi^i,  or  Pidls,  as  if  they  had  painted  their  bo- 
dies in  the  fame  manner  as  in  ancient  times  ;  whereas  thofe 
people  only  wore  party-coloured  garments,  wi^ich  the  High- 
landers call  Tartans. 

ROGERS  (Dr.  John),  an  Englifn  divine,  was  born  in 
167Q,  at  Enlham  in  Oxfordlhire,  where  his  father  was  vicar. 
He  was  bred  at  New-college  Ichool  in  Oxford  ;  and,  in  1693, 
ele£led  fcholar  of  Corpus-Chrifti  College.  He  took  the  de- 
grees in  arts,  and  entered  into  orders.  He  waited  a  long  time 
for  a  fcllowihip,  by  reafon  of  the  flow  fucceflion  in  the  col- 
lege;  hut  at  length  fucceeded  Mr.  Edmund  Chifhull  in  1706. 
In  1710,  betook  a  bachelor  of  divinity's  degree;  and,  two 
years  after,  went  to  London,  to  be  lecturer  ot  St.  Clement's 
Danes.  He  afterwards  became  lc61:urer  of  the  united  parifhes 
of  Chrift-Churchj  and  St.  Leonard's  FoUer-Lane.  In  1716, 
he  was  piefentcd  to  the  redory  of  Wrington  in  Somerfet- 
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fliire  ;  and,  the  fame  year,  refigning  his  fellowfhip;  was  mar- 
ried to  the  hon.  Mrs.  Lydia  Hare,  fifler  to  the  lord  Colerane, 
who  was  his  pupil  in  the  univerfity.  Some  lime  after,  he  was 
elefted  canon  rehdentiary  of  the  church  of  Wells ;  in  which 
he  alfo  bore  the  office  of  fub-dean.  In  17  19,  he  engaored  in 
the  Bangorian  controverfy,  and  publifhed,  upon  that  occafion, 
*'  A  Difcourfe  of  the  vifible  and  invifible  Church  of  Chrift: 
in  which  it  is  fliewn,  that  the  powers,  claimed  by  the  officers 
of  the  vifible  church,  are  not  inconfiftent  with  the  fupremacy 
of  Chrift  as  head,  or  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  chriftians, 
as  members  of  the  invihble  church,"  8vo.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Sykes  having  publithed  an  "  Anfwer  to  this  Difcourfe,"  our 
author  replied  to  him  in,  "  A  Review  of  the  Difcourfe  of  the 
vifible  and  invifible  Church  of  Chrift." 

He  gained  much  credit  by  thefe  performances,  even  thofc 
who  were  againft  his  argument  allowing  him  to  have  good 
parts  and  an  excellent  pen;  and  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
made  a  public  acknowledgement  of  their  opinion  of  his  merit, 
by  conferring  on  him,  in  1721,  without  his  knowledge,  the 
degree  of  dodor  in  divinity.  In  1726,  he  was  made  chap- 
lain to  the  late  king,  then  prince  of  Wales ;  and  about  the 
fame  time  appeared  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  againft  the  at- 
tacks of  Collins  in  his  "  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecv."  Ro- 
gers did  not  at  firft  profelTedly  write  againft  the  "  Scheme  ;" 
but,  publifliing,  in  1727,  a  volume  of  fcrmons,  ituituled, 
"  The  necelfity  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  afTerted,"  he  prefixed  to  them  '*  A  Pre- 
face with  Remarks  on  the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy." 
This  preface,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  feemed 
liable  to  fome  exception,  or  at  leaft  to  demand  a  more  full 
and  diftinft  explication  :  and  he  received  a  letter  upon  it  the 
fame  year  from  his  friend  Dr.  Nath.  Mavfliail.  He  endea- 
voured to  give  fatisfa£tion  to  all ;  and  therefore,  Collins  ha- 
ving written  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  on  occafioa 
of  his  eight  Sermons  concerning  the  neceffity  of  Divine  Re- 
velation, and  the  Preface  prefixed  to  them,"  our  doctor  pub- 
lifhed  "  A  Vindication  of  the  civil  Eftablifhment  of  Reli- 
gion, wherein  fome  pofitions  of  Mr.  Chandler,  the  author  of 
the  '  Literal  Scheme,'  &c.  and  an  anonymous  Letter  on  that 
Subjecl,  are  occafionally  confidered.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marfl"jall,  and  an  An- 
fwer to  the  fame,  1728,"  8vo. 

The  fame  year,  1726,  having  refigned  his  lecture  of  St. 
Clement's  Danes,  he  retired  from  London,  with  an  intention 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  country,  chiefly  at 
Wrington:  but  he  had  not  been  there  long,  when  he  received 
an  offer,  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  of  the  vicar- 
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age  of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate,  in  London.  He  was  inftituted 
to  it,  0£l.  1728,  but  with  the  greateft" anxiety  and  rela>5lance; 
for,  he  had  let  his  heart  upon  the  country,  and  was  then,  as 
he  had  always  been  from  his  youth,  remarkably  fond  of  rural 
exercifes  and  diverfions.  He  did  not  enjoy  his  new  prefer- 
ment above  fix  months;  for,  he  died  May  the  ill,  172Q,  in 
his  50th  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  pariih-church  of  En- 
Iham,  where  a  handfome  monomer t  is  ercfted  to  his  me- 
mory :  his  funeral-fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Marfliall. 
After  his  deceafe,  fome  volumes  of  his  fermons  were  pub- 
hfhed  ;  and  two  tra£ls,  viz.  "  Reafons  againft  Converfion  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,"  and  "  A  Pcrfuafive  to  Conformity 
addrefled  to  Diflenters,"  never  before  printed. 

He  was  a  man  of  good  abiHties,  and  an  excellent  writer, 
though  no  profound  fcholar,  nor  ambitious  of  being  thought 
one.  He  neither  colleded  nor  read  many  books  ;  being  per- 
fuaded,  and  indeed  juftlv,  that  a  few  well  chofep,  and  read  to 
good  purpofe,  ferve  infinitely  more  to  edification,  if  not  fo 
much  to  ofi:entation  and  parade.  We  are  told,  that  the  judi- 
cious Hooker  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Norris  were  his  fa- 
vorites ;  and  that  he  was  particularly  converfant  in  their 
writings. 

ROHAN  (Henry  duke  of),  a  very  diflinguifhed  peer  of 
France,  and  prince  of  Leon,  was  born  at  the  caftle  ot  Blein 
in  Britanny,  1579-  Henrv  IV,  under  whofe  eyes  he  gave 
great  proofs  of  bravery  at  the  fiege  of  Amiens  in  1595,  loved 
him  tenderly.  After  the  death  of  Henry  in  16 10,  he  be- 
came the  chief  of  the  Huguenots  in  France ;  and,  having 
maintained  three  wars  againll:  Lewis  XHL  procured  a  peace 
upon  advantageous  terms.  Thefe  terms,  however,  were  dif- 
pleafing  to  his  party,  and  procured  him  much  ungrateful 
treatment;  upon  which  he  retired  to  Venice,  and  was  made 
hy  that  Republic  generalifiimo  of  the  army  againfb  the  Impe- 
lialifts.  Lewis  XUI.  recalled  him,  and  fent  him  upon  an 
embaiTy  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in  military  affairs  at 
home  :  but,  not  being  well  with  cardinal  Richelieu,  he  re- 
tired to  Geneva.  Thence  he  went  to  join  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  his  friend,  in  whofe  array  he  engaged  againft  the 
Imperialills.  Here  he  was  wounded  Feb.  28,  1638,  and  died 
of  his  wounds  April  13  following.  There  are  very  good  me- 
moirs, by  him,  of  what  pafTed  in  Fiance  from  1610  to  1629  ; 
and  other  pieces  of  a  political  kind.  It  feems  to  have  been 
agreed,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  his  time. 

ROHAULT  (James),  a  French  philofopher,  was  the  fon 
of  a  rich  m.eichant  at  Amiens,  and  born  theie  in  1620-  He 
cultivated  the  languages  and  belles  lettres  in  his  own  country, 
and  then  was  fent  to  Paris  to  ftudy  philofophy.     He  fcems  to 
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kave  been  a  lover  of  truth,  and  to  have  fought  it  with  much 
impartiality.  He  read  the  ancient  and  modern  philofophers  ; 
but  Des  Cartes  was  tlie  perfon  who  ftruck  him  molt.  He  became 
a  zealous  follower  of  this  great  man,  and  drew  up  an  abridge- 
ment and  explanation  ot"  his  philofophv  with  great  clearnels 
and  method.  In  the  preface  to  his  *'  Phyfics,"  for  fo  his 
Work  is  intituled,  he  makes  no  fcruple  to  fay.  that  "  the  abi- 
lities and  accomplifliments  of  this  philofopher  mull:  oblio-e 
the  whole  world  to  coa'els,  that  France  is  at  leail  as  capable 
of  producing  and  raifing  men  verfed  in  all  arts  and  branches 
of  knovi^ledge  as  ancient  Greece."  Clerfelier,  well  known 
for  his  tranflation  of  raanv  pieces  of  Des  Cartes,  conctived 
fuch  an  affeftion  for  Rohault,  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  this  philofopher,  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, againll:  all  the  femonllrances  of  his  familv. 

Rohault's  phyfics  were  written  in  P'rench,  but  have  beea 
tranilated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  with  notes,  in 
which  the  Cartelian  errors  are  corrre<^ed  upon  the  Newto- 
nian fyftem.  The  fourth  and  beft  edition  of  *'  Rohaulti 
Phyfica,"  by  Clarke,  is  that  of  1718,  8vo.  He  wrote  alfo 
*'  Siemens  d=  Mathematiques,"  a  "  Traite  de  Mechanique," 
and  "  Entretiens  fur  la  Philofophie :"  but  thefe  dialogues  are 
founded  and  carried  on  upon  the  principles  of  the  Cartelian 
philofophy,  which  has  now  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having 
corredled  the  errors  of  the  ancients.  Rohault  died  in  1675, 
and  left  behind  him  the  character  of  an  amiable  as  well  as  a 
learned  and  philofophic  man. 

ROLLE  (Michel),  an  eminent  French  mathematician, 
and  born  at  Ambert  in  Auvergne  in  1652.  His  firll  employ- 
ments were  ill-adapted  to  his  genius,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
Write  for  attorneys.  He  was  an  excellent  penman  j  and,  with- 
out any  thing  to  rely  on  for  fubliilence  but  this  accomplilh- 
ment,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1675.  ^^  ^<^°"  ^^  ^^  arrived  there 
he  attended  the  le£lures  of  the  molt  celebrated  mathematicians, 
and  fooa  became  himfelf  a  teacher  in  this  branch  of  fcience. 
In  1685,  RoUe  was  eleded  a  member  of  the  ancient  acade- 
my of  I'cience,  and  enjoyed  the  office  of  fecond  geometrical 
penfionary  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  I7ig»  ' 
Independent  of  his  fcientific  merit,  Rolle  was  an  excellent 
and  amiable  man,  and  pofTelTed  the  univerlal  efteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  publilhed  a  great  variety  of  works,  no 
lefs  than  thirteen  in  number.  Otthele,  the  principal  were,  a 
*'  Treatife  on  Algebra,"  and  a  "  Method  of  refolving  unde- 
terminate  Queftions  in  Algebra."  Moll:  of  his  works  wnll 
be  found  inlerted  in  the  *' Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences." 

Vol.  XIII.  I  ROLLIN 
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.  ROLLTN  (Charles),    a   Frenchman,  famous   for  elo- 
quence and  fKill  in  the  belles  lettres,   was  the  fecond  fon   of 
a  mafter-cutler  at  Paris ;  and  born  there  Jan.  30,  j66i.     He 
u'as  intended,  as  well  as   his  elder  brother,  for  his  father's 
profeliion  ;  when  a  Benedidline,  perceiving  in  him  a  peculiar 
turn  for  letters,  communicated  this  to  his  mother,  and  preffcd 
her   to  give  him   a  liberal  education.      The  woman  was   a. 
widow,  and  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  continuation 
of  her  late  huicand's  bulniefs,  fo  that,  though  her  will  was 
good,  yet  the  thing  was  abfolute'y  imprafticable :  however,  a 
penfion  in  the  college  of  Eighteen  being  at  length  obtained, 
and  the  expence  of  his  bringing  up  thus  taken  out  of  her 
hands,  Roilin  was  fuffered  to  purfue  the  natural  bent  of  his 
inclination.      He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  immediately  by  parrs 
and  application,  and  eafily  obtained  the  firll  rank  among  his 
feilow-fludents.     Many  flories  are   told  to  his   advantage  in 
this  refpe^:,   and  how  he  became  known  and  efleemed  bv  die 
minifter  Pelietier,  whofe  two   eldeft  fons  were   of   Rollin's 
ciafs.     He  ftudied  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Pleffis  under  Mr. 
Herfan :  this  mailer  had  a  way  of  creating  emulation  among 
his  fcholars,  by  bellowing  on  tliem  epithets,  each  according 
to  his  merit;  and  is  laid  to  have  declared   in   public,  that. he 
knew  not  fufficiently  to  diflinguifh  the  young  Roliin  other- 
v/ife  than  by  giving  him  the  title  of  "  Divine:"  and,  when 
Herfan  was  alked  for  any  piece  in  verfe  or  profe,  he  ufed  to 
refer  them  to  RoUin,  "  who,"  he  faid,  "  would  do  it  better 
than  he  could." 

Herfan  intended  Roilin  for  his  fucceflbr,  therefore  firft 
took  him  in  as  an  alliilant  in  1683,  and  afterwards,  in  1687, 
gave  up  the  chair  to  him.  The  year  after,  Herfan,  with  the 
king's  leave  and  approbation,  declined  the  profefTorfliip  ot  elo- 
quence in  the  royal  college  in  favour  of  his  beloved  difciple 
Roilin,  who  was  admitted  into  it.  No  man  ever  exercifcd 
the  funftions  of  it  with  greater  eclat :  he  often  made  Latin 
orations,  to  celebrate  the  memorable  events  of  the  times ; 
and  frequently  accompanied  them  with  poems,  which  were 
read  and  efteemed  by  every  body.  In  1694,  he  was  chofen 
re£lor  of  the  univerfity,  and  continued  in  that  office  two 
years,  which  was  then  a  great  maik  of  diflinftion.  By  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  he  fpoke  the  annual  panegyric  upon  Lewis 
XIV.  He  made  many  ufeful  regulations  in  the  univerfity, 
and  particularly  re-animated  the  lludy  of  the  Greek  language, 
which  was  then  growing  into  negkcl.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
defatigable attention,  and  trained  innumerable  perfons,  who 
did  honour  to  the  church,  the  itate,  and  the  army.  The  firfl 
prelicient  Portail  was  pleafed  one  day  to  reproach  Roilin  in  a 
JQCulaj  ftrain,  as  if  he  exceeded  even  himlelf  in  domg  bufi- 
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tiefs  I  to  whnm  Rollin  replied,  with  that  plainnefs  and  fin- 
cfrity  which  was  natural  to  him,  "  It  becomes  you  well,  Sir, 
'o  reproach -me  with  this:  it  is  this  habit  of  labour  in  me, 
which  has  diftingulfhed  you  in- the  place  of  advocate  general, 
which  has  raifcd  you  to  that  of  firll  prelident :  you  owe  the 
greatnefs  of  your  fortune  to  me." 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  reflorfhip,  cardinal  Noailles 
engaged  him  to  fupcrintend  the  ftudies  of  his  nephews,  who 
were  in  the  college  of  Laon  ;  and  in  this  office  he  was  agree- 
ably enip'ovcd,  when,  in  1699,  he  was  with  great  reluif^ance 
made  coadjutor  to  the  principal  of  the  collejre  of  Beauvais; 
This  college  was  then  a  kind  of  a  defart,  inhabited  by  very  few 
i^udcnts,  and  without  any  manner  of  difcipline:  but  Rollin's 
great  reput:Htion  and  induflry  foon  re-peopied  it,  and  made 
it  tliat  flourifning  fGciet)^it  has  fince  continued.  In  this 
fituation  he  remained  till  1712;  wlien,  the  war  between  the 
Jciuits  and  the  Janfenifis  drawing  towards  a  criiis,  he  fell  a 
lacrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  turmer.-  F.  Le  Tellier,  the 
king's  confeiTor,  and  furious  agent  of  the  Jefuits,  infufed  into 
his  mafter  prejudices  againfl  Rollin,  whofe  connections  with 
tardinal  de  Noailles  would  alone  have,  fufliced  to  have  made 
him  a  Janfeniil  ;  and  en  this  accour.t  he  loft  his  fhare  in  the 
principality  of  Beauvois.  No  man,  however,  could  havs 
loft  lefs  in  this  than  Rollin,  who  had  everything  left  him 
that  \va^  necefTary  to  make  him  happy  }  retirement,  books, 
and  a  decent  competence.  He.  now  began  to  employ  hinifelf 
upon  Qiiintilian  ;  an  author  he  juftlV  valued,  and  notwithout 
iuieafniefs  law  neglected.  He  retrenched  in  him  whatever  he 
thougiit  rather  curious  than  ul'eful  for  the  indrudion  of 
youth  :  he  placed  fummarics  or  contents  at  the  head  of  each 
chapter;  and  he  accompanied  the  text  with  fhort  feiecl  notes. 
His  edition  appeared  in  17 15,  in  2  vols.  larho,  with  an  ele- 
gant preface,  fetting  forth  his  method  and  views. 

In  1720,  the  uriiverfity  of  Paris,  v/illing  to  have  a  head 
fuitable  to  the  importaiice  of  their  interefts  in  the  then  criti- 
cal conjbnclure  of  affairs,  chofe  Rollin  again  re£lor :  but  he 
was  difplaced  in  about  two  months  by  a  htire  de  cachet.  The 
iiniverfity  had  prefented  to  the  parliament  a  petition,  in  which 
it  protefted  againft  taking  any  part  in  the  adjuftment  of  the 
late  difputes  ;  and  their  being  coni^ratulated  in  a  public  ora- 
tion by  Rollin  on  this  ftep  occalioned  the  letter,  which  or-  * 
dered  them  to  chufe  a  reftor  of  more  moderation.  What- 
ever the  univerfity  might  fuffer  by  the  removal  of  Rollin,  the 
public  was  probably  a  gainer:  for  he  now  applied  himfelf  to  ' 
compofe  his  excellent  treatife  "  Upon  the  manner  of  ftudy- 
ing  and  teaching  the  belles  lettres  :"  "  De  la  maniere  d'etudier 
et  d'enfeigner  les  belles  lettres."     This  work  was  pub'ilhed 
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in  2  vols.  1726,  and  two  more  in  1728,  8vo ;  and  a  copy  of 
it  was  prefented  to  bifliop  Atterhury,  then  in  banifliment, 
who  thereupon  wrote  to  RoUin  a  Latin  letter,  of  great  beauty 
and  elegance,  which  gives  a  juil  idea  of  our  author  and  hi3 
writings. 

Encouraoed  by  the  great  fuccefs  of  this  work,  and  the 
happy  reception  it  met  with,  he  undertook  another  of  equal 
ufe  and  entertainment;  his  "  Hiftoire  Ancienne,  Sec,"  or 
"  Ancient  Hiftory  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Babylo- 
nians, Medes  and  Perfians,  Macedonians  and  Greeks,"  which 
he  finifhed  in  13  vols.  8yo,  and  publilhed  between  1730  and 
173^-  Voltaire,  after  having  obfcrved,  that  Rollin  was 
"  the  firfl  member  of  the  univerliiy  of  Paris  who  wrote 
French  with  dignity  and  correcflnefs,"  fays  of  this  work,  that 
*'  though  the  lail  volumes,  which  were  written  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  are  not  equal  to  the  firft,*it  is  neverthelefs  the  beft 
compilation  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language ;  becaufe 
3t  is  feldom  that  compilers  are  eloquent,  and  Rollin  was  re- 
markably fo."  While  the  lafl  volumes  of  his  "  Ancient 
Hiflorv"  were  printing,  he  publiflied  the  firfl  of  his  "  Roman 
Hiftory:"  which  he  lived  to  carry  on,  through  the  eighth 
and  into  part  of  the  ninth,  to  the  war  againft  the  Cimbri, 
about  70  years  before  the  battle  of  Aftium.  Crevier,  the 
worthv  difciple  of  Rollin,  contmued  the  hiftory  to  the  battle 
of  Aclium,  which  clofes  the  tenth  volume;  and  has  fince 
completed  the  original  plan  of  Rollin,  in  16  vols.  i2mo, 
which  was  to  bring  it  down  from  the  foundation  ol  the  city 
to  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great.  All  thefe  works  of 
Rollin  have  m.et  with  univerfal  approbation,  and  been  tran- 
Hated  into  feveral  languages. 

This  excellent  perlbn  died  Sept.  14,  1741.  He  had  been 
named  bv  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions 
and  belles  letters,  in  1701  :  but,  as  he  had  not  then  brought 
the  college  of  Beauvais  into  repute,  and  found  he  had  more 
bulinefs  upon  his  hands  than  v^^as  confident  with  a  decent  at- 
tendance upon  the  funftions  of  an  academician,  he  begged 
the  privileges  of  a  veteran,  which  were  honourably  granted 
him.  Neverthelefs,  he  maintained  his  connexions  with  the 
academy,  attended  their  aflemblics  as  often  as  he  could,  laid 
the  plan  of  his  "  Ancient  Hiflory"  before  them,  and  de- 
manded an  academician  for  his  cenibr.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
admirable  compofition,  very  ingenious,  confummate  in  polite 
learning,  of  rigid  morals,  and  great  piety.  He  was  rather  too 
religious,  his  religion  carrying  him  into  the  territories  of  lu- 
perftition;  and  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the  phi- 
lofophic  in  his  nature  to  make  him  a  very  complete  perlon. 
Wheahe  was  difcharsed  from  the  reftorlhip  in  1720,  the 
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■words  of  the  kttre  de  cachet  were,  as  we  have  feen,  that  the 
univerfity  Ihould  chufe  a  reftor  of  more  moderation :  but 
•that  was  hardly  poflible;  for,  nothing  could  be  more  benign, 
more  pacific,  more  fweet,  more  moderate,  than  Rollin's  tem- 
per. He  fhevved,  it  muft  be  owned,  fome  zeal  for  the  caufe 
of  Janfenifm  :  he  had  a  very  great  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  Abbe  Paris,  and  has  been  feen  with  others  to  vifit  his 
tomb,  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Medard  at  Paris,  and  to  pay 
his  devotions  to  him  as  a  faint:  he  revifed  and  retouched  the 
life  of  this  Abbe,  which  was  printed  in  1730:  he  tranflated 
Into  Latin,  at  the  requeft  of  father  Qaefnel,  the  proteftation 
of  this  faint  ,  and  was  affifting  111  other  works,  defigned  to 
fupport  Janfenifm  :  and,  on  thefe  accounts,  he  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  Jefuits  and  the  court.  It  is  related,  that,  when 
he  was  one  day  introduced  to  cardinal  Fleury,  in  order  to 
prefent  him  with  a  volume  of  his  "  Roman  Hiftory,"  the 
minifter,  very  uncivilly,  faid  to  a  head-officer  of  the  guards, 
*'  Sir,  you  fhould  endeavour  to  convert  this  man  :"  to  whom 
Roljin  very  well,  and  yet  not  difrefpeftfully,  replied,  "  Oh, 
my  lord,  the  gentleman  would  lofe  his  time ;  1  am  au  uncon- 
vertible man."  If  we  will  excufe  this  little  zeal  in  favour  of 
fuperflition ,  Roilin  was  in  all  refpefts  a  moft  refpeftable  per- 
fon.  We  find  in  his  works  generous  and  exalted  fentiments, 
a  zeal  for  the  good  of  fociety,  a  love  of  virtue,  a  veneration 
tor  Providence,  and  in  fhort  every  thing,  though  on  profane 
fubjedls  fandlified  with  a  fpjrit  truly  religious ;  fo  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  read  him  without  feeling  ourfelves  more  vir- 
tuous. How  noble  his  refleftions !  Right  reafon,  religion, 
honour,  probity,  infpired  them  ;  and  we  can  never  enough 
admire  the  art  which  has  made  them  appear  fo  natural.  This 
is  Voltaire's  eloge  on  Roilin  :  to  which  we  may  add  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  poet  Roufleau,  who  conceived  luch  a  veneration 
for  him,  that  he  came  out  of  banifhment  incognito  to  Paris, 
on  purpofe  to  vifit  and  pay  his  refpe£ts  to  him  He  looked  upon 
his  hillories,  not  only  as  the  bell  models  of  the  hiftoric  kind, 
but  as  a  complete  fyftem  of  politics  and  morals,  and  a  moft 
inftru6tive  fchool  for  princes  as  well  as  fubjeds  to  learn  all 
their  duties  in. 

ROLLIUS  (Reinhold  Henry),  an  induftrious  Ger- 
man philologift.  He  publiflied,  in  1709  and  10,  two  Latin 
works,  intituled  "  M.  Reinh  RoUii  Bibliotheca  Nobilium 
Theologorum,  cum  praefatione  D.  Jo.  Fechtii  Theolog. 
Roftochienfis.     Roflochii  &  Lipfiae,"  1709.  8vo. 

"  Memoria  Philofophotum,  Oratorum,  Poetarum,  Hiflo- 
ricorum,  &  Philologorum,  renovata." 

This  laft  book  is  an  ufeful  coUedlion  of  feveral  pieces  con- 
cerning the  lives  of  philofophers,  orators,  poets,   hillonans, 
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and  philologers.  The  firfl:  piece,  is  an  *'  Oration,  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Life  of  Rodolphus  Agricola,"  extra£ted 
from  tlie  fecond  volume  of  "  Alclanchilion's  Orations."     . 

ROLLOCK  (Robert,  A.  M).  He  was  born  in  Stir- 
iingfliire,  1560,  and  educated  in  St.  I^eofiard's  college,  in  the 
univerfiiy  of  St.  Andrew,  where  be  tookthe  degree  of  maf- 
ter  of  aits  1582,  and  was  elcfted  one  of  the  niin.ifters  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1587,  king  James  VI,  of  Scotland,  having 
founded  the  univerhty  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  P.ollock  was  ap- 
pointed principal  and  firfl  proteiTor  of  divinity  ;  an  honour, 
great  indeed,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  he  was  .not  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Some  of  the  greateft  divines  ir^ 
Scotland  during  that  age. were  educated  under  him  ;  and  be  was 
greatly  elleenied  by  the  reformed  chu relics  abroad,  Zealous 
in  the  difcharge  of  his  dutV'^as  a  public  profdTor,  and  a  mi- 
nifter  of  the  gofpei,  he  contracted  a  diforder  w'hich  brought 
upon  him  the  gravel,  and  afterwards  the  ftone,  which  put  a 
period  to  his  life,  under  the  mod  excruciating  tortures,  1601, 
aged  41.  As  a  theological  writer  he  has  been  juftly  celebrated 
for  his  "  Comraeiitaries  gn  the  Ephefians ;  the  Revelation  ;; 
■St.  John's  Gofpei;  and  on  the  Prophet  Dariicl ,"  all  of  whi'ch 
were  written  in  Latin  ;  and,  befides  thele,  there  are  fomc  f(^r- 
mons  of  hfs  in  print,  but  the  language  is  rather  become 
obfolete.  .         , 

ROiMAXO  (UrLio),  an  Italian-  painter,  born  in  1492, 
was  the  greateft  artift,  and  mou  uiiiveifal  painter,  of  all  the 
difciples  of  Raphael ;  was  beloved  by  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
his  fon,  for  the  wonderful  fweetnefs  of  his  temper,  and  made 
vne  of  his  heirs,  upon  condition  thathe  fliould  affiftinfinifhing 
what  lie  had  left  iniperfe£l.  Raphael  died  in  1520,  and  Ro- 
mano continued  in  Rome  fome  years  after ;  but  the  death  of 
Leo  X,  which  happened  in  i  ^22,  w^ould  have  been  a,  terrible 
blow  to  liim,  if  Leo's  fucceffor  Hadrian  VI.  had  reigned 
above  a  year :  for,  Hadrian  had  no  notion  pf  the  fine  arts, 
and  all  theartifts  rauft  have  ftarved  \inder  his  cold  afpeft. 
Clement  VII,  bow-ever,  who  fucceeded  Hadrian,  was  a  different 
kind  of  man:  he  encouraged  painters  and  painting;  and,  as 
foon  as  he  was  chofen  pope,  fet  Rop.uuio  to  woik  in  the  hall 
of  Conilantine,^  and  afterwards  in  other  public  places.  But 
his  princ  pal  performances  were  at  Mantua,  where  he  was 
fent  for  by  the  marquis  Frcderico  Gonzaga;  and,  indeed,  his 
good  fortune  directed  him  thither  at  a  critical  time,  for,  ha- 
ving made  the  defigns  of  twenty  lewd  prints,  which  Marc 
Antonio  engraved,  and  for  which  Arerine  made  inlcriptions 
in  verfe,  he  would  have  been  feverely  punilhed  if  he  had 
ilayed  in  Rome.  This  appeared  from  the  tate  of  Antonio, 
V^ho  was  thrown  into  gaol,  fuftered  hard  ufage,  and  would 
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have  loft  his  life,  if  the  cardinal  di  Medicis  had  not  inter- 
pofed.  In  the  mean  time,  Romano  followed  his  bufinefs  at 
Mantua,  where  lie  left  hilling  proofs  of  his  great  abilities,  as 
well  in  architefture  as  in  painting  ;  for,  he  made  his  name 
illuftrious  bv  a  noble  and  ftately  palace,  built  after  his  model, 
and  beautified  with  variety  of  paintings  after  his  dcHgns.  And, 
indeed,  in  archite£ture  he  was  fo  eminently  fkilful,  that  he 
was  invited  back  to  Florae,  vvith  an  offer  of  being  the  chief 
archite£l  of  St.  Peter's  church;  but,  while  he  was  debating 
with  himfelf  upon  the  propofal,  death  carried  him  off,  as  it 
had  done  Raphael,  who  was  nominated  by  Leo  X.  to  the 
fame  noble  office.     He  died  in  1  546. 

This  painter  had  conceptions  more  extraordinary,  more 
piofound,  more  elevated,  than  even  his  mafter,  but  not  (o 
natural.  He  was  a  great  imitator  of  the  ancients,  and  was 
defirous  to  reftore  their  form  and  fabrics;  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  great  perfons  who  committed  to  him  the 
care  of  edifices,  veftibuies,  and  portico'^,  all  tetraftyles,  xiftos, 
theatres,  and  fuch  other  places  as  are  not  now  in  ufe.  He 
was  wonderful  in  the  choice  of  attitudes ;  but  did  not  exa^fllv 
underfland  the  lights  and  fliades.  He  is  frequently  harfh  and 
ungraceful :  the  folds  of  his  draperies  are  neither  beautiful, 
nor  great,  nor  eafy,  nor  natural,  but  all  extravagant,  and  too 
like  the  habits  of  fantaflicat  comedians.  This  is  the  judge- 
ment of  Du  Frefnoy.  We  add,  that  this  painter  had  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  generality  of  his  order  by  his  great  fuperiority 
in  letters.  He  was  profoundly  learned  in  antiquity  ;  and,  by 
converiing  with  the  works  of  the  moft  excellent  poets,  parti- 
cularly Homer,  had  made  himfelf  an  abfclute  mailer  of  the 
qualifications  neceffarily  required  in  a  grand  defigner. 

RONSARD  (Peter  de),  a  French  poet,  of  a  noble 
family,  was  born  in  Vendomois,  the  fame  year  that  Francis  I. 
was  taken  prifoner  before  Pavia  ;  that  is,  in  1524.  This  cir- 
cumftance  is  what  he  himfelf  affixes  to  the  time  of  his  birth; 
though,  from  other  pallages  in  him  It  might  be  concluded  thai 
he  was  not  born  till  1526.  He  was  brought  up  at  Paris,  in 
the  college  of  Navarre ;  but,  taking  fome  difguft  to  his  fludies, 
became  a  page  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  This  duke  refigned 
him  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  but  took  him  again,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  feveral  negotiations.  Ronfard  accompanied 
Lazarus  de  Baif  to  the  diet  of  Spire;  and,  in  his  converfa- 
tions  with  that  learned  man,  conceived  a  pafhon  for  letters. 
He  learned  Greek  under  Dorat  with  Antony  de  Baif,  the 
fon  of  Lazarus;  and  afterwards  devoted  himlelf  entirely  to 
poetry,  in  which  he  became  illuftrious.  The  kings  Henry  H, 
Francis  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henry  III,  had  a  particular 
efteem  for  him,  and  loaded  him  with  kindnefles.     1^1562, 
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he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fome  foldiers  in  Vendomoisa 
and  made  all  the  flaughter  of  the  Proteflants  in  his  power. 
This  circumftance  gave  occafion  to  the  pubiiihing  of  fome 
very  fatirical  pieces  againft  him  at  Orleans,  in  which  he  was 
reprefented  as  a  prieft  :  but  he  defended  himfelf  in  verfe,  and 
denied  his  being  an  eccleilafuc.  The  truth  is,  he  had  fome 
benelices  in  commendam  ;  and,  among  others,  the  priory  of 
St.  Cofmas  near  Tours,  where  he  died  in  1585.  Du  Perron, 
aferwards  cardmal,  made  his  funeral  oration  ;  and  a  noble  mo- 
nument was  ere£ied  there  to  his  memory  four- and-twenty  years 
after.  He  was  afflifted  in  a  dreadful  manner  with  the  gout, 
which,  it  is  faid,  was  owing  to  his  debauched  way  of  life.  He 
wrote  much  in  the  fmaller  way  of  ode,  hymn,  elegy,  fonnet, 
epigram,  &c. ;  and  there  arc  a  great  number  of  amorous 
pperas  in  his  works,  in  which  he  does  not  always  ^bftain  from 
obfcene  expr-flions. 

He  is  allowed  to  have  had  an  elevated  genius,  and  great 
talents  for  poetry' ;  but,  wanting  judgement,  art,  inllead  of 
perfefling  nature,  ferved  only  to  corrupt  it  in  him.  He  is 
barfli  and  obfcure  to  the  laft  degree ;  which  harfhnefs  and 
cbfcurity  would  be  more  excufable,  had  he  been  the  firll  who, 
iniproved  the  French  poetry  ;  but  he  might,  if  he  had  pleafed, 
have  feen  it  in  all  its  charms  and  natural  beauties,  and  very 
near  perfe6iion,  in  IVIarot's  writings.  '*  Marot's  turn  and 
ilyle  of  his  compoiitions  are  fuch,"  fays  Bruyere,  "  that  he 
icems  to  have  written  after  Ronfard:  there  is  hardly  any 
difference,  except  in  a  few  words,  between  Marot  and  us. 
Ronfard,  and  the  authors  his  contemporaries,  did  more  differ- 
vice  than  good  to  Ilyle:  they  checked  its  courfe  in  the  ad- 
vances it  was  making  towards  perfeftion,  and  had  like  to  have 
prevented  its  ever  attaining  it.  It  is  furprifing,  that  Marot, 
whofe  works  are  fo  natural  and  eafy,  did  not  make  Ranfard, 
who  was  fired  with  the  flrong  enthuliafm  of  poetry,  a  greater 
po  .  than  either  Ronfard  or  Marot."  But  what  could  be  ex- 
peded  from  a  man  who  had  fo  little  tafle,  that  he  called  Ma- 
rots's  works,  but  with  infinirely  lefs  propriety  th^n  Virgij  did 
Ennius's,  "  a  dunghill,  from  vihich  rich  grains  of  gold  by 
induftrious  working  might  be  drawn  ?'  The  author  of  his  iife, 
who  relates  this,  obferves  alfo,  that,  though  a  greater  poet, 
he  was  a  ftry  bad  critic,  with  regard  to  his  own  works  i  for 
that,  in  correfting  them,  he-erafed  the  beft  things.  Ronfard 
had  farther  an  intolerable  affectation  of  appearing  learned  m 
his  poems ;  and,  by  allufions,  examples,  and  words,  drawn 
from  Greek  and  Latin,  made  them  almoil:  unintelligible,  and 
very  ridiculous,  I  may  truly  affirm,"  fays  Muretus,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  firft  book  of  his  amorous 
poems  i  "  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  there  are  fome  of  his  fon- 
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nets,  which  could  never  have  been  underftood.  If  he  hlmfelf 
had  not  explained  them,  either  to  me,  or  fome  other  friend." 
Boileau  cites  this  verfe  of  Ronfard,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  above 
afFeftation  :  fpeaking  to  his  miftrefs,  he  fays,  *'  N'eftes-vous 
pas  ma  feule  entelechie,"  are  not  you  my  only  entelechia  ?'* 
Now  etiielechia  is  a  word  peculiar  to  the  peripatetic  philofophy, 
the  fenfe  of  which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  fixed, 
Hermolaus  Barbarus  is  faid  to  have  had  recourfe  to  the  devil, 
in  order  to  know  the  meaning  of  tliis  new  term,  ufed  by 
Ariftotle ;  who,  however,  did  not  gain  the  information  he 
wanted,  the  devil,  probably  to  conceal  his  ignorance,  fpeaking 
in  a  faint  and  whifpering  lort  of  voice.  What  could  Ron- 
fard's  miftiefs  therefore,  or  even  Roni'ard  himfdf,  know  of  it? 
and,  what  can  excufe  in  a  man  of  real  genius  the  littlenefs  of 
thinking  a  word  fine  and  fuhlime,  and  the  low  affecElation  of 
ufing  a  learned  term,  becaufe  in  truth  nobody  could  under- 
ftand  it?  The  lollowing  paflage  of  Boileau  will  properly  con- 
clude our  account  of  this  poet;  "  It  is  the  approbation  of 
pofterity  alone  \vhich  muft  eftablifh  the  true  merit  of  works. 
Whatever  eclat  a  writer  may  make  during  his  life,  whatever 
eloges  he  may  receive,  v.'e  cannot  conclude  mfallibly  from 
tliis,  that  his  works  are  excellent.  Falfe  beauties,  no- 
velty of  ftvle,  and  a  particular  tafte  or  manner  of  iudging, 
which  happens  to  prevail  at  that  time,  may  raife  a  writer  into 
high  credit  and  efteem ;  and,  in  the  next  age,  when  the  eyes 
of  men  are  opened,  that  which  was  the  objedl  of  admiration 
fhall  be  the  objeft  of  contempt  We  have  a  fine  example  of 
this  in  Ronfard,  and  his  imitators;  Du  Bellay,  Du  Bartas, 
Defportes,  who  in  the  laft  age  were  admired  by  all  the  world, 
in  this  are  read  bv  nobody."  An  edition  of  Ronfard's  works 
was  publiflied  at  Paris^  1609,  folio:  they  have  fince  been  re- 
printed in  i2mo. 

ROOKE  (Sir  George,)  who,  as  a  naval  officer,  did  his 
country  the  mod:  fignal  fervices,  was  born  in  Kent,  1650,  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  His  father  qualified  him 
by  a  proper  education  for  a  liberal  profeffion  ;  but  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  give  way  to  his  inclination  to  the  navy.  His  firft 
ftation  was  that  of  a  reformade,  from  which  his  merit  raifed 
him  by  regular  fteps  to  be  vice-admiral,  and  one  of  the  coun- 
cil to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  lord  high  admiral.  He 
had  the  command  of  feveral  expeditions  in  the  rei^^ns  of 
William  and  Anne,  in  which  his  conduft  and  courage 
were  eminently  difplayed.  The  former  appeared  in  his  be- 
haviour on  the  Irifh  ftation,  when  he  was  fent  as  com- 
modore with  a  fquadron  to  affift  in  the  reducftion  of  that 
kingdom ;  in  his  wife  and  prudent  management,  when  he 
preserved  fo  great  a  part  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  which  fortune 

had 
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had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  fuffercd  themfelves 
to  be  deprived  of  an  immenfe  booty  by  the  fuperior  fkill  of  this 
admiral  ;  but  more  particularly  in  the  taking  of  Gii)raltar, 
\vhich  was  a  projeft  conceived  and  executed  in  lels  than  a 
week,  though  it  has  fince  endured  iieges  c\  not  only  months  but 
years  continuance,  and  more  than  once  baffled  the  united  forces 
of  France  and  Spain.  Of  his  courage  he  gave  abundant  tcfti- 
monies,  but  efpeciallv  in  burning  the  French  ihips  at  La 
Hogue,  and  in  the  battle  of  Malaga,  where  he  behaved  with 
all  the  refolution  of  a  Britilh  admiral ;  and,  as  he  was  fiifl  in 
command,  was  firft  alfo  in  danger;  and  all  times  mul\  preferve 
the  memory  ot  his  glorious  a6lion  at  Vigo. 

He  was  cl.ofcn  in  feveral  parliaments  the  rcprefentative  for 
Portlmouth ;  but,  in  that  houfe,  his  free  independent  fpirit 
did  not  recommend  him  much  to  minifterial  favour.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  ruin  him  in  king  William's  elleem,  and  to 
get  him  removed  from  the  admiralty-board  :  but  that  prince 
anfwered  plainly,  "  1  will  not ;  Sir  George  Rooke  ferved  me 
faithfully  at  fea,  and  I  will  never  difplace  him  for  acting  as  lie 
thinks  raoft  for  the  fervice  of  his  country  iii  the  houfe  of 
commons :"  an  anfwer  truly  worthy  of  a  Britifh  king,  as  it 
tends  to  preferve  the  freedom  cf  our  confiirution,  and  the  li- 
berty of  parliaments.  In  17C1,  he  voted  for  Mr.  Harley 
to  be  fpeaker  of  die  houfe  ot  commons,  in  oppoiition  to  the 
court ;  which  brought  on  iiim  many  fevere  refleflions  from 
the  Whig  party,  and  obfcured  all  the  great  anions  that  he 
did.  From  this  period,  Burnet  never  mentions  him  without 
the  utmoil  prejudice  and  partiality.  In  his  relation  of  the 
Vigo  enteprize,  he  favs,  he  verv  imivillvig/y  fleered  his  courfe 
that  wav  ;  and,  without  allowing  the  admiral  any  Ihare  of 
the  honour  of  the  adfion,  only  fays,  "  the  fhips  broke  the 
boom,  and  forced  the  port,"  as  it  they  had  done  it  of  their 
own  heads,  and  Rooke  had  no  concern  in  the  matter.  The 
taking  of  Gibraltar,  an  adlion  in  which  the  greatefl  bravery 
and  military  fkill  was  ihewn,  he  will  have  to  be  the  effe6l  of 
pure  chance.  Such  was  the  prevalence  of  party  fpirit,  that  it 
obliged  this  brave  commander  to  quit  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  and  to  fpend  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
He  was  thrice  married;  and,  bv  his  fecond  lady  (Mrs.  Lut* 
trel)  left  one  fon. 

He  died  Jan.  24,  1708-9,  in  his  58th  year,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  Canterbury  cathedra!,  where  a  monument  is  erc6ted  to 
his  memory.  In  Ins  private  life,  he  was  a  good  hufband, 
and  a  kind  mafter,  lived  hofpitably  towards  his  neighbours, 
and  left  behind  hira  a  moderate  fortune  ;  fo  moderate,  that, 
when  he  came  to  make  his  will,  it  lurprized  thofe  who  vere 
prefent:  but  Sir  George  afligned  tlie  reafon  in  a  few  words, 
.*M  do  not  leave  much/'  faid   !;e,  "  but  wh?.t  I  leave  w^as 
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lioneftly  gotten ;  it  never  coft  a  failor  a  tear,  or  the  nation  a 
fartliinc^." 

ROOKE  (Lawrence),  a  celebrated  EngHfh  aflronomer 
and  geometrician,  was  born  at  Deptford  in  Kent,  in  1623, 
and  educated  at  Eton-fchool.  From  Eton  he  went  to  King's 
college,  Cambridge  ;  and,  after  taking  his  degree  of  mailer 
of  arts,  retired  fo me  time  to  the  countrv.  In  1650,  he' re- 
moved to  Wadham-collcge,  Oxford,  principally  as  is  faid  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company  and  converlation  of  Dr.  VVilkins, 
Mr.  Seth  Ward,  the  agronomical  profefTor,  andlartiv,to  afllft- 
Mr.  Boyle  in  his  chemical  obiervations  and  experim_ents.  la 
1652,  he  was  chofen  aftronomical  profefTor  in  Grefham-col- 
lege;  which,  in  1655,  ^"^  ^^'^^  permitted  to  change  for  the 
geometrical  profefTorfhip,  In  this  interval  he  publiilied  fome 
obfervations  on  comets^  and  was  very  ufeful  in  bririgingto 
perfeclion  thefirft  efforts  to  eflabliOi  the  Rcval  Society  into  a 
regular  body.  His  principal  chara£ler  as  a  man  was,  that  no- 
body knew  more  and  fpoke  fo  little;  and  his  averfion  to 
contrciverfv  was  fo  great,  that,  to  avoid  being  the  means  of  it, 
he  refafed  making  a  vvi!l,  giving  what  he  had  by  word  of 
mouth  to  Dr.  Ward,  biihop  of  Exeter.  His  writings  were, 
•'  Obfervations  on  the  Couiet  of  1652  ;"  *'  Directions  for 
Seamen  going  to  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies ;"  "  A  Method  of 
cbferving  the  EcMpfes  of  the  Moon  ;  '  "  A  Difcourfe  con- 
cerning the  Obfervations  of  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter;"  and  lalfly,  "  An  Experiment  made  with  Oil  in  a 
Jong  Tube.."  By  this  lafl  it  appeared,  that  oil  funk  wh3n  the 
fun  fhone  out  freely,  and  rcfe  when  it  was  clouded.  Mr.  Rooke 
died  at  his  apartments  in  Grediam-college  in  1662. 

ROOAIE  (Edward),  the  fon  of  an  undertaker  for  fu- 
nerals in  Fleet  flreet,  was  brought  up  to  the  law.  In  the 
iiotes  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  where  he  is  introduced,  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  virulent  party-writer,  and  to  have  offended  Pope 
by  fome  papers,  called  "  Pafquin,"  wherein  that  gentleman 
was  reprefented  as  guilty  of  malevolent  praftices  with  a  great 
man  ^bifhop  Atterbury),  then  under  the  profecution  of  parlia- 
rnent.  By  the  following  epigram,  he  appears  to  have  been  more' 
fortunate  in  conveifation  than  in  writmg  ; 

"   You  afk  why  Roome  diverts  you  with  his  jokes, 

"   Yet,  if  he  writes,  is  dull  as  other  folks. 

*'  You  wonder  at  it — This,  Sir,  is  the  cafe, 

"  Ihejefl  is  loff,  unlefs  be  prints  his  face." 
Mr.  Roome,  0&.  18,  1728,  fucceeded  his  friend  Horneck  as 
folicitor  to  dis  treafurv,  and  died  Dec.  10,  1729.  After  his 
death,  "  The  Jovial  Crew,"  in  which  he  received  fome  aiTift- 
ance  from  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Younge,  was  brought 
on  the  flage,  1731.  This  performance,  with  farther  altera- 
tions. 
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tions,  was  revived  and  a£led  v^'ithin  a  few  years  at  Coventc 
Garden  with  amazing  fuccefs. 

ROSA  (Alba  Cariera),  a  celebrated  Venetian  lady, 
famous  bv  her  talents  for  painting  in  crayons  and  miniatures. 
Deprived  of  the  liberty  to  ftudy  nature  naked,  as  men  do,  one 
ought  not  to  expeft  of  female  artifts  an  extenfive  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  to  which  that  ftudy  is  indifpenfably  necefTary.  Ro- 
falba  being  attached  to  crayons  and  miniatures,  carried  them 
to  fo  high  a  degree  of  merit,  that  even  the  moft  celebrated 
men  in  that  way  have  never  furpaiTed  her,  nor  very  few 
equalled  her:  extreme  correftnefs,  and  profound  knowledge 
of  defign,  not  being  fo  abfolutely  effential  in  thofe  kinds  as  irj 
hiilory,  (he  attained  the  end  fhe  propofed  by  the  beauty  of 
her  colours.  The  purity  and  frefhnefs  of  the  tojies  which  (he 
had  fkill  to  employ  in  her  colours  are  admirable  ;  and  the  fine 
facility,  as  well  as  the  latgenefs  of  her  manner,  equal  the 
greateft  mailers.     She  died  in  1755,  aged  85  years. 

ROSCOMMON  (Went WORTH  Pillow  earl  of),  aa 
Englirh  poet,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1633,  while  the  go- 
A'ernment  of  that  kingdom  was  under  the  hrtl  earl  of  Straf- 
ford. He  was  nephew  to  that  earl ;  his  father.  Sir  James 
Dillon,  third  earl  of  Rofcommon,  having  married  Elizabeth 
the  youngeft  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  of  Went- 
worth- Woodhoufe,  in  the  county  of  York,  lifter  to  the  earl 
of  Strafford.  Hence  lord  Rofcommon  was  chriftened  Went- 
worth [a].  Ke  was  educated  in  the  Protefiant  religion,  his 
father  (who  died  at  Limerick  in  16 19)  having  been  converted 
by  abp.  Ufher  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  pafTed  the  years  of  his  infancy  in  Ireland.  He  was 
brought  over  to  England  bv  his  uncle,  on  his  return  from  the 
government  of  Ireland  [a],  and  placed  at  that  nobleman's 
feat  in  Yorklhire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall,  afterward^ 
bifliop  of  Norwich.  By  him  he  was  inftru6ted  in  Latin  ; 
and,  without  learning  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  which 

[a]  Thefe  eircnmflances  were   firft  probably  .ibont  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 

pointeJ  oui.  by   Mr.  Nichols,  in  a  note  tury)  vvas  very  like  him  ;  ant)  that   he 

on  l)i<;  "  Se'eft   Collecloii  of  Poem^,"  very  ftroiigly  lefembled  his  noble  uncle, 

vol.  VI.  p.  54.     It  had  been  gener.ily  It  is  not  generally   known  that  all  the 

faid  by  preceding   Biographers,  that  the  particulars  of  lord  Rofcommon,  related 

carl  fen t  for  him  "  after  the  brer  king  by  Fsnton,  are  taken  from  this  Life  by 

oat  of  ihe  civil  warr."     But,  if  his  lord-  Cl-etwode,  with  which  he  was  probably 

fliip  fent  for  him  at  all,  it  muft  liave  furmftied   by    Mr.  T.  Baker,   who  U  ft 

been   at   fome   e;i'lier   period;    for    he  them    with    many   other   MSS.  to    the 

himfelf  was  beheaded  before  tlie  civil  Libn-'ry  of     St.    John's  college,   Cam- 

wnr  can  properly  be  f^id  to  h.ive  begun,  bridge.       The    Life   of    lord    Rofcom- 

No  print  of  lord  Rofcommon  is  known  mon   is  very  ill-written,    full  of  high- 

to  exift;  though   Dr.  Chetwode,  in  a  church    cant     and    comrBoi) -place  ob- 

JWS.    iite  ot  turn,  fays,    that   the  print  fervation. 
prchxeU  to  his    Poems  (fome  edition 

A.  •  lie 
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he  couid  never  remember,  attained  to  write  in  that  language 
with  claffical  elej^ance  and  propriety.  When  the  cloud  began 
to  gather  over  England,  and,  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  fingled 
out  for  an  impeachment,  he  was,  by  the  advice  of  Ufher, 
fcnt  to  finifh  his  education  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  under  the 
dire6tion  of  the  learned  Bochart.  After  fome  years  he  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  where  he  grew  familiar  with  tlie  moft  valu- 
able remains  of  antiquity,  applying  himfelt  particularly  to  the 
knowledge  of  medals,  which  lie  gained  to  perfedion  ;  and  he 
fpoke  Italian  with  fo  much  grace  and  fluency,  that  he  was 
frequently  miftaken  there  for  a  native. 

Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  gracioufiy  received  by  Charles  II,  and  made  captain 
of  the  band  of  penfioners.  In  the  gaieties  of  that  age,  he 
v/as  tempted  to  indulge  a  violent  paffion  for  gaming  ;  by  whkh 
he  frequently  hazarded  his  life  in  duels,  and  exceeded  ths 
bounds  of  a  moderate  fortune.  A  difpure  with  the  lord  privy 
feal,  about  p^n  of  his  eftate,  obliging  him  to  re-vifit  his  na- 
tive country,  he  refigned  his  poll  in  the  Englifh  court;  and, 
foon  after  his  arrival  at  Dublm,  the  duke  of  Ormond  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  captain  of  the  guards.  IVIrs.  Catharine 
Phillips,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  Dublin,  0£t.  19, 
1662,  ftyles  hl.Ti  "  a  very  ingenious  perfon,  of  excellent  na- 
tural parts,  and  certainly  the  moft  hopeful  young  nobleftaaa 
in  Ireland."  However,  he  ftill  retained  the  fame  fatal  affec- 
tion for  gaming ;  and,  this  engaging  him  in  adventures,  he 
was  near  being  aflafhnated  one  night  by  three  ruffians,  who 
attacked  him  in  the  dark.  But  he  defended  himfelf  with 
fo  much  refolution,  that  he  difpatched  one  of  them,  while 
a  gentleman  coming  up  difarmed  another;  and  the  third 
fecured  himfelf  by  flight.  This  generous  afliftant  was  a 
difbanded  officer,  of  a  good  family  and  fair  reputation  ;  but 
whofe  circumilances  were  fuch,  that  he  wanted  even  cloaths 
to  appear  decently  at  the  caftle.  But  his  lordlhip,  on  this 
occafion,  prefenting  him  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  obtained  his 
grace's  leave  to  reflgn  to  him  his  poft  of  captain  of  the 
guards  :  which  for  about  three  years  the  gentleman  enjoyed  ; 
and  upon  his  death  the  duke  returned  the  commiflion  to  his 
generous  henefadlor. 

The  pleafures  of  the  Englifh  court,  and  the  friendfhips  he 
had  there  contrafted,  were  powerful  motives  for  his  return  to 
London.  Soon  after  he  came,  he  was  made  mafter  of  the 
horfe  to  the  duchefs  of  York ;  and  married  the  lady  Frances, 
eldeft  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who  had  before  been 
the  wite  of  colonel  Courtnev.  He  began  now  to  diftinguifh. 
himfelf  by  his  poetry;  and  about  this  time  proje6led  a  deflgn, 
in  conjunftion  with  his  friend  Dryden,  for  refining  and  fixing 
the  f.andard  of  our  language.     But  this  was  entirely  defeated 

by 
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by  the  religious  commotions  that  were  then  increasing  daily; 
at  wiiich  time  the  earl  took  a  vefolution  to  pafs  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Rome,  telling  his  friends,  "  it  would  be  befl  to 
fit  next  to  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  I'moked"  Amidft 
thefe  refle6lvons  being  feized  with  the  gout,  he  was  fo  impa- 
tient eirlter  of  hii^drance  or  of  pain,  tliat  he  fubmitted  him- 
f.lf  to  a  Fiench  empiric,  who  is  laid  to  have  repelled  the 
difeafe  into  his  bowels.  At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired 
he  uttered,  with  an  energy  of  voice  that  expi-efled  the  raoft 
fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his  own  verfion  of  "  Dies  Irae:" 

*^  My  Goci,   my  Father,  and  my  Friendj 

*'  Do  not  forfake  me  in  my  end." 
He  died  Jan.  17,  1684;  and  was   buried  with  great  pomp  in 
Weftminfter-abbey. 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  in  the  bcdy  of 
Englifli  poetry  collr(Sl:ed  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  His  /'  Effay  on 
Tranflated  Verfe,"  and  his  tranflation  of  *' Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,"  have  great  merit.  Waller  aiiureffed  a  poem  to  his 
lordlhip  upon  the  latte;",  when  he  was  75  years  of  age.  "  Iri 
the  writings  of  this  nobleman  we  view,"  fays  Fenion,  "  the 
image  of  a  mind  naturally  ferious  and  folid  ;  richly  furnifhed 
and  ?dorned  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art  and  fcience  j  and 
thofe  ornaments  unafFefledly  difpofed  in  the  moft  regular  and 
elegant  order.  His  imagination  might  probably  have  been 
more  fruitful  and  fprightly,  if  his  judgemeni  had  been  lefs 
fevere  ;  but  that  feverity  (delivered  in  a  raafculine,  clear,  fuc- 
cinft  ftyle)  contiibuted  to  make  hiin  fo  eminent  in  the  didac- 
tical manner,  that  no  man,  wivh  juftice,  can  affirm  he  was 
ever  equalled  by  any  of  our  nation,  without  confelTing  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  is  inferior  to  none.  In  fome  other  kinds 
of  writing  his  genius  feems  to  have  wanted  lire  to  attain  the 
point  of  perfeftion  ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?  He  was  a  man 
of  ah  amiable  compofition,  as  w^ell  as  a  good  poet;  as  Pope, 
in  his  'Effay  on  Criticifm,'  had  tcftitied  in  the  following 
lines  : 

Rofcommon  not  more  learn'd  than  good, 

With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  knovvDj 
And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own." 
We  muft  allow   of   Rofcommon,    what  Fenton  has    not 
mentioned  fo  diftinftly  as  he  ought,  and,  what  is  yet  very 
much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only  correft  writer 
in  verfe  before   Addifon  •,  and  that,  if  there  are  not  fo  many 
or  fo  great  beauties   in  his  compoiitions  as  in  thofe  of  fome 
contemporaries,  there  are  at  leaft  fewer  faults.     Nor  is  this 
his  higheft  praife ;  for,  Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only 
moral  writer  of  king  Charles's  reign : 

**  Unhappy 
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"  Unhappy  Dryden  !   in  all  Charles's  days, 
*'   Rolcominoii  only  boafts  unfpotted  lays." 

Of  Rofcommon's  works,  the  judgement  of  the  public  feems 
to  be  right.  He  is  elegant,  but  not  great;  he  never  labours 
after  exquilite  beauties,  and  he  feldom  falls  into  grofs  faults. 
His  veiilfication  is  fmooth,  but  rarely  vigorous,  and  his 
rhymes  are  remarkabl)"  exatt.  He  improved  tafle,  if  he  did 
not  enlarge  knov^'ledge,  and  may  be  numbered  among  the  be- 
nefactors to  Engli(h  lireratnre. 

ROSIN  US  t  [ohn),  a  German,  learned  in  antiquities,  was 
born  at  Kifenac  in  Thuriiigia  about  1550.  He  was  educated 
in  the  univerfity  of  Jena;  in  1579,  became  fub-re£lor  of  a 
fchool  at  Raiiibon  ;  and,  afiei  wards  was  chosen  minifler  of  a 
Lutheran  church  at  Wickerftadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Weimar. 
In  I  592,  he  was  called  to  Naumburg  in  Saxony,  to  be  preacher 
at  the  cathedral-church  ;  and  there  continued  till  1626,  when 
the  plague,  feizing  the  town,  carried  him  off.  He  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  the  author  of  foi\ie  works;  the  principal  of 
which  is,  "  iVntiquitatum  Romanarura  libri  decern,"  printed 
hrlj  at  Baiil  in  1583,  folio.  It  is  a  very  ufeful  work,  and  has 
gone  through  feveral  ediiions ;  the  latter  of  which  have  large 
additions  by  Demplter.  That  of  Amfterdam,  1685,  in  4to, 
is  printed  with  an  Elzevir  letter,  upon  a  good  paper,  and  has 
rlie  following  title:  "  Joannis  Rofini  Antiquitatum  Romana- 
rum  corpus  abfolutiilimum.  Cum  notis  doftiflimis  ac  locu- 
pletiflimis  Thom.y  Demplleri  J-  C.  Huic  poftremae  editionf 
accuratiffimne  acc^lferunt  Pauli  Manutii  libri  II.  de  Legihus  6c 
de  Senatu,  cum  Andreae  Schotti  EleCtis.  i.  De  Prifcis  Ro- 
manis  Gentibus  ac  Familiis.  2.  De  Tribubus  Rom.  xxxv. 
Ruflicis  atque  Urbanis.  3.  De  ludis  feOifque  Romanis  ex: 
Kalendario  Vetere.  Cum  Indice  Jocupletiffimo,  &  aeneis 
figuris  accuratifTimis." 

ROSS  (Alexander).  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1640, 
and  educated  in  St.  Salvador's  college,  in  the  univeifitv  of  St. 
Andrew.  In  1670,  he  was  prefentcd  to  the  church  of  Perth, 
and  went  through  a  variety  of  other  preferments  till  i636, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Edinburgh.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange  1688,  he  was  fent  up  to 
London,  in  the  name  of  the  Scottifli  epifcopal  clergy  ;  but 
his  attachment  to  the  exiled  family  deprived  him  of  all  his 
emoluments,  and  made  way  for  the  eftablifhment  of  Prefby- 
tery  in  Scotland.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Edm- 
burgh,  where  he  died  in  1720,  aged  8o-  He  was  the  author 
of  feveral  polemical  trads,  but  few  of  them  are  much  re- 
garded. 

He 
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He  is  perhaps  better  known  by  the  two  humorous  lines  hi 
Hudibras,  than  by  his  works  : 

**  —— — a  fage  philofopher, 
**  Who  had  read  Alexander  Rofs  over." 

ROUSE  (|oHs),  an  Englifh  antiquarian,  and  author  of 
the  "  Antiquities  of  Warwic;"  *'  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
of  England  ;"  and,  "A  Hiftory  of  the  two  Univerfities ;" 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Warwic.  He  fpent  much  of  his 
time  at  a  place  called  Guy's  Cliff,  a  delightful  p'ace  within  a 
mile  of  Warwic.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  good  limner; 
He  died  1491, 

ROUSSEAU  (John  Baptist)^  an  illuftriouS  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1669  :  he  was  the  fon  of  a  fhoe- 
maker,  but  by  his  fine  talents  and  his  works  acquired  a  qua- 
lity fuperior  to  that  which  he  had  by  birth.  His  father,  how- 
ever, being  a  man  of  fubfiance,  gave  him  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  he  could  ;  and  Roufieau  foon  fliewed  himfelf  worthy 
of  it.  He  difcovered  early  a  turn  for  poetry  ;  and,  at  twenty^ 
was  diftinguifhed  for  fome  little  produdtions  in  this  way,  full 
of  elegance,  tafte,  and  fpirit.  In  1688,  he  attended  M.  de 
Bonrepos  as  page  in  his  embaffy  to  the  court  of  Denmark; 
and  paffed  thence  to  England  with  marfhal  Tallard  in  quality 
of  fecretary.  Neverthelefs,  he  had  fo  little  of  avarice  and 
ambition  in  his  nature,  that  he  had  no  notion  at  all  of  ma- 
king a  fortune;  and  he  actually  refufed  fome  places  which  his 
friends  had  procured  for  him.  In  1701,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  academy  of  infcriptioiis  and  belles  lettres.  He  had  now 
obtained  the  reputation  of  a  poet  of  the  firft  rank,  expedted 
a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and  was  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing Boileau's  penfion,  which  was  going  to  be  vacant;  when 
an  atfair  broke  out,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  his  country, 
and  embittered  his  whole  life  afterwards  with  misfortunes.  It 
is  im.poffible  for  us  in  England  to  clear  this  affair  up  :  it  never 
was  cleared  up  even  at  Paris  ;  nor  are  the  French  agreed 
about  it  to  this  day.  All  that  appeared  is  this.  Some  verfes 
full  of  reflexions,  and  of  a  very  exceptionable  nature,  wertf 
produced  as  RouiTeau's.  Roufleau  denied  that  they  were  his, 
but  maintained  them  to  be  forgeries,  contrived  for  his  ruin 
by  thofe  w^ho  envied  and  hated  him.  He  was  tried  in  form ; 
and,  by  an  arrefl  of  parliament  in  1712,  banifhed  the  king- 
dom for  ever.  Voltaire,  who  certainly  has  not  fhewn  him- 
felf  well  affedted  to  this  poet,  yet  expreifes  himfelf  thus  upon 
the  affair  of  his  banilhment;  *'  Thofe  couplets,  which  were 
the  caufe  of  his  banilhment,  and  are  like  feveral  which  he 
owned,  muft  either  be  imputed  to  him,  or  the  two  tribunals, 
which  pronounced  fentence  upon  him,  muft  be  dilhonoured. 

Not 
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Not  that  two  tribunals,  and  even  more  numerous  bodies,  mav 
hot  unanimoufly  commit  very  great  afts  of  injuftice,  when  a 
ipirlt  of  party  prevails.  There  was  a  violent  party  againft 
Rouffeau." 

He  withdrew  to  Switzerland,  where  he  found  a  proteftor 
in  the  count  de  Luc,  the  French  ainbafiador  to  the  Helvetic 
body;  who  carried  him   to  Baden,   and  introduced  him  to 
prince  Eugene,  who  was  there.    He  continued  witl^  the  prince 
till  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  at  Bauen  ;  and  then,   accom- 
panying him  to  Vienna,  was   introduced   by  him  to  the  em- 
peror's court.     He  continued   here  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
\yhich   he   might  have   reciuned  to   his   own  country,   fome 
powerful   friends   offering  to   procure  letters  of  grace  for  re- 
calling him:  but  he  anfwered,  "that  it  did  not   become  a 
man,  unjull:ly  oppfefled,  to  feal  an  ignominious  fentence  by 
accepting  I'uch  terms  ;  ar,d  that  letters  of  grace  might  do  well 
enough  for  thofe  that  wanted  rhem,  but  certainly  not  for  hini 
who  only  defircd  jullice."     He   was  afterwards   at  -Brufiels, 
and  in  1721  went  over  to  London;  where  he  printed   a  col- 
ledtion  of  his  poems,    in  2  vols.  410.     The  prohts  hence  ari- 
fing  put  his  finances  intci  good  condition  ;  but,    placing  his 
money  with  the  enlpefor's  company  at  Oftend,  which  failed 
foon  after,  he  was  reduced  to   tlie  nfeceflity  of  relying  upon 
private  benefactions.     The  duke  of  Aremberg  gave  him   th.e 
privilece  of  his   table  at  Bruficis  ;  and,   when  this   nobleman 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  army   in  Germany  in  I733,  ^^^  ^^t- 
tied  on' him  a  handfome  penlion,  and  alTigned  him  an  apart- 
ment in  his  caftle  of  Euguien  near  Brufiels.     Roufleau,  lofing 
afterwards  the   good  graces  of  the  duke  of  Aremberg,   as  he 
liad  betore  loft  thofe  of  prince  Eugene,   for  he  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  happily  formed  for  dependence,  liftened  at  length 
to  pfopofals  of  returning  to  France,  and  for  that  purpofe  went 
incognito  to  Paris  in  1739.     He  flayed  there  fome  little  time  ; 
but,  fi;  -.ng  his  affairs   in   no    promifing  train,  fet   out  for 
BrufTels.     He  continued  fome  time  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
was  feized  with   an    apoplexy  ;  but  recovered  fo  far  as  to   b« 
removed   to  RrulTels,  where  he   finilhcd  his  unfortunate  life, 
iNIarch  17,  1741.     He  declared  upon  his  death-bed,  as  he  had 
declared  to  RoHin  at  Paris  a  little  before,  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  the  veifes  which  occafioned  his  banifhment ;  and, 
as  he  had  always   a  ftrong  ftnfe  of  religion,  one  knows  not 
how  to  difbelieve  him. 

His  executor,  conformably  to  his  intentions,  gave  a  com- 
plete and  beautiful  edition  of  his  works  at  Paris,  1743,  in 
3  vols.  4to,  and  aifo  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  They  contam  odes, 
epiftles,  epigrams,  and  comedies,  in  verfe ;  and  a  colledtion  of 
letters,  in  profe,  Voltaire,  who  is  not  fuppofed  to  have  done 
Vol.  XIIL  K  juftic? 
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juftice  to  Rouflean,  owns,  however,  that  "  his  odes  are  beau- 
**  tiful,  diverfified,  and  abound  with  images ;  that,  in  his 
**  hvmns,  he  equals  the  harmony  and  devotion  obfervable  in 
*'  the  fpiritual  foogs  of  Racine;  and  that  his  epigrams  are 
*'  finifhed  with  greater  care  than  thofe  of  Marot.  He  was 
*'  not,"  continues  the  critic,  "  fo  fuccefsful  in  operas,  which 
*'  require  fenfibility  ;  nor  in  comedies,  which  cannot  fucceed 
*'  without  gaiety.  In  both  thefe  quahties  he  was  deticient ; 
*'  and  therefore  failed  in  operas  and  comedies,  as  being  foreign 
*'  to  his  genius." 

ROUSSEAU  (John  James),  an  excentiic  genius  of  our 
own  times,  has  enabled  us  to  give  an  account  of  him  by  a 
pubhcation  which  himfelf  Ictt  behind  him,  under  the  title  of 
"  l.es  ContelTions  de  J.  J.  RoulTeau,  fuivies  des  Reveries  du 
"  Promeneur  Solitaire,  2  Tomes.  Geneve,  1783,"  8vo. 
He  was  born  at  Geneva  in  17  1 1.  his  parents  were,  liaac  Rouf- 
feau,  an  ingenious  watch-maker  ;  and  Sufannah  Bernard,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  more  rich  than  her  hufband 
(he  having  fifteen  brothers  and  fifters).  She  had  alfo  wifdom 
and  beauty,  fo  that  ihe  was  no  eafy  prize.  But  a  love,  which 
commenced  in  their  childhood,  at  length,  after  many  difficul- 
ties, produced  a  happy  marriage.  And  at  the  fame  time  liis 
mother's  brother,  Gabriel,  an  engineer,  married  one  of  his 
father's  fillers.  After  the  birth  of  one  fon,  his  father  went  to 
Conftantinople,  and  was  watch-maker  to  the  feraglio  ;  and 
ten  months  after  his  return  our  author  was  born,  infirm  and 
fickly,  and  cofl:  his  mother  her  life.  The  fenfibility,  which 
was  all  that  his  parents  left  him,  conftituted  (he  fays)  their 
happinefs,  but  occafionedall  his  misfortunes.  He  was  "  born 
"  almoft  dying,"  but  was  preferved  and  reared  by  the  tender- 
nefs  of  an  aunt  (his  father's  filler),  liill  living  at  the  age  of  So. 
He  remembers  not  liow  he  learned  to  lead,  but  only  recollects 
that  his  firft  ftudies  were  fome  Romances  left  by  his  mother, 
which  engaged  his  father,  as  well  as  himfelf,  who'^  nights, 
and  gave  him  a  very  eaily  knowledge  of  the  paffions,  and  alfo 
wild  and  romantic  notions  of  human  life.  The  romances 
ended  with  the  lummer  of  1719-  Better  books  fucceedcd, 
furnifhed  by  the  library  of  his  mother's  father,  viz.  "  Le 
*'  Sueur's  Hiftory  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire  ;"  "  Bolfu- 
"  et's  Difcourfes'on  Univcrfal  Hillory  ;"  "  Plutarch's  Lives;'* 
"  Nani's  Hiftory  of  Venice  ;"  "  Ovid's  Metamorphofes ;" 
"  La  Bruyeie ;"  "  Fontenell's  Worlds  and  Dialogues  of  the 
*'  Dead  ;"  and  fome  volumes  of  "  Moliere."  Of  thcfe  "  Piu- 
"  tarch"  was  his  favourite  ;  and  he  loon  preferred  Agefilaus, 
Brutus,  and  Ariflides,  to  Oroondates,  Artamenes,  and  juba  ; 
and  to  thefe  lives,  and  the  converfations  that  they  occafioned 
with  bis  father,  he  imputes  that  free  and  republican   fpirit, 

that 
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that  fierce  and  intradlable  charadler,  which  ever  after  was  his 
torment.     His  brother,  who  was  feven  years  older,  and  fol- 
lowed his  father's  bufincfs,  being  negle6led  in  his  education, 
behaved  fo  ill,  and  was  (o  incorrigible,  that  he  fled  mto  Ger- 
many, and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.     On  the  contrary, 
the   utmoft  attetuion  was  beftowed   on    John  James,  and   he 
was  almofl  idolifed  by  all.     Yet  he  l)ad  (lie  owns)  all  the  faults 
of  his  age  ;  he  was  a  prater,  a  glutton,  and  fomf  times  a  liar; 
he  flole  fruit,  fweetmeats,  and  viftuals ;  but  he  never  deliglit^id 
in  being  miichievous   or  wafteful,  in  accufing  others,  or   in 
tormenting    poor   animals.      He    lelates    however,     a   nafty 
trick  he  played  one   Madame  Clot   while  /he  was  at    pravers, 
which  flill  diverts  him,  becaufe  "  ihe  was  the  mo  ■  fretful  old 
**  woman  he  ever  knew."     His  "  tafte  or  rather  paiTion,  for 
*'  mufic"  he  owed  to  his  aunt  Sufan,   who  fang  mofl  fweetly  ; 
and  he  paints  her  in  mod  pleafmg  colours,      h  difpute,  winch 
his  father  had  with  a  French  capt;iin  obliging  him  to  quit  Ge- 
neva, our  author  was  left  under  tie  caie  of  his  uncle  Bernard, 
then  employed  on  the  fortifications,   who  having  a  fon  of  the 
fame  age,  thefe  coufins  were  boarded  together  at  boffey,  at  M. 
Lambercier's,  a  clergyman,  to  learn  Lslin,  and  all  the  trifles 
comprifed  under  the  name   of  education.     Tn  this  village  he 
palled  two  happy  years,  and  formed  aii  affectionate  friendihip 
with  his  couiin  Bernaid.     A  flight  oiTence,  the  breaking   t'le 
teeth  of  a  comb,  with  which   he  was  charged,  but  denied  it, 
and  ol  which  now,  fifty  years  after,  he  avows  his  imiocence^ 
but  for  which  he  was  feverelv  punifbcd,  and  a  like  cliadifeinenr, 
which,   for  a   like  offence,  was    alfo  unjuftlv  infii£led  on   his 
coufin,  gave  them  at  laft  a  diftafte  for  this   pa'adife,  and  great 
pleafure  in  being  removed  from  it.     T  hi?;  incident  made  a  deep 
and  laffing  impieffion  upon  him,  as  did  .mother  about  plant- 
ing a  willow  and  a  walnut  tree,  for  which   we    rnuft  refer  to 
the  work.      At  his  return  to  Geneva  he  continued  two  or  three 
years  with  his  uncle,   lofing  hix  time,  it  not  being  determined 
wjiether  helhould  bea  watch-maker,  an  aitori:ey,  or?,  mmi'ler. 
To  the  laft  he  was  moll:  inclined,  but  that  the  fmall  remains 
pf  his  mother's  for;une  would  not  adm't      In  the  mean  time 
he  learned  to  draw,  for  which  he  had  a  tailc,  and  read  "  Euclid's 
*'  Elements"  with  his  couiin.       Thus  ihey  led  an  idle  but  not 
a    vicious  life,   making  cages,    flutes,  fhuttle-cocks, .  drums, 
houfes,  crofs-bovvs,  and    puppets,     imitating    Punch,  afting 
plays,  and  at  lafl  making  fermons.    He  often  vifited  his  father, 
who  was  then  fettled  at  Nion,  a  fmall  town  i'.i  the  country  of 
Vaud,  and  there  he.  recounts  two  amours  (as  he  calls  themj 
that  he  had,:  at  the  age  of  eleven,  with  two  grov/n  milTes,  whom 
be  archly  defcribes.     At  "laft  he  was  pUced  with  M.  Mafiiron, 
rcgifter"  of  the  city,  to  learn  his  bufiuers ;  but  being  by  himfoQn 
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dirmifled  for  his  iliupulitv,  he  was  bound  apprentice,  not, 
•  however,  to  a  watcli-makcr,  but  to  an  engraver,  a  brutal  wretch, 
who  not  only  treated  him  nioft  inhumsinlv,  but  taught  liim  to 
lie,  to  be  idle,  an<l  to  Ileal.  Of  the  latter  he  gives  feme  in- 
rtances.  In  his  i6th  year,  hax'ing  twice  on  a  Sunday  been 
locked  out  of  the  city-gates,  and  being  feverely  threatened  by 
his  maftcr  if  heftaved  out  a  third  time,  by  an  unlucky  circum- 
t?ancc  this  event  happeniiig,  he  iWore  never  to  return  again, 
fending  word  privately  to  his  coufm  Bernard  of  what  he  pro- 
pofed,  atid  where  he  might  once  more  fee  him;  which,  liow- 
cver,  he  did,  nottodiffuade  him,  but  to  makefome  prefents. 
They  then  parted  with  tears,  but  never  met  or  correfponded 
more,  "  whicli  vvas  a  pity,  as  they  were  made  to  love  each 
"  other."  Rouffeau  here  flops  to  reflecfl  on  what  W(#uld  liave 
been  his  fate  it  lie  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  better  mafter. 
He  then  proceeds.  At  Confignon,  in  Savoy,  two  leagues 
from  Geneva,  he  had  the  curiofity  to  fee  the  Reftor,  M.  dr 
Pontverre,  a  name  famous  in  their  hiftory,  and  accordingly 
v.-ent  to  vifithim,  and  v/as  well  received  and  regaled  with  fuch 
ii  good  dinner  as  prevented  his  replying  to  his  holVs  argumeiits 
ju  favour  of  holy  mother  Church,  and  againft  the  herefy  of 
Geneva.  I nfiead~of  fending  him  back  to  his  family,  this  de- 
vout prieft  endeavoured  to  convert  him,  and  recommended 
him  to  Mad.  de  Warens,  a  good  charitable  lady,  lately  con- 
verted, at  Annecy,  who  had  quitted  her  hufband,  her  family, 
her  country,  and  her  religion,  for  a  penfion  of  15CO  Pied- 
montefe  livres,  allowed  her  by  the  king  of  Sardinia.  He  ar- 
rives at  Annecy  on  Palm-Sunday,  1728,-  he  fees  Madam  de 
Warens.  This  cpocha  of  his  life  determined  his  charafter. 
He  vi^as  then  in  the  middle  of  his  ibthyear;  though  not 
handfome,  he  was  well  made,  had  black  hair,  and  fmall  fpark- 
iing  eyes,  &c.  charms,  of  which,  unluckily,  he  was  nor  nn- 
confcious.  The  ladv  too,  who  was  then  28,  being  born  wi'hiii 
the  century,  he  defcribes  as  being  highly  agreeable  and 
engaging,  and  having  many  perfonal  charms,  although  her 
fize  was  fmall,  and  her  llature  Ihort.  Being  told  (he  vvas  jufl 
gone  to  the  Cordeliers  church,  he  overtook  her  at  the  door, 
was  ftruck  with  her  appearance,  fo  different  from  that  of  the 
old  crabbed  devotee  which  he  had  imagined,  and  was  inftantly 
profelyted  to  her  religion.  He  gave  her  a  letter  from  M  de 
Pontverre,  to  which  he  added  one  of  his  own.  She  glanced 
at  the  former,  but  read  the  latter,  and  would  have  read  it  again,- 
if  her  fervant  had  not  reminded  her  of  its  being  church-time. 
She  then  bade  John  James  go  to  her  houfe,  aik  for  fome 
breaLfaft,  and  wait  her  return  from  mafs.  Her  accomplifh- 
ments  he  paints  in  brilliant  colours;  confiders  her  as  a  good 
Catholic;  and,  in  fhort,  at  firft  figlit,  vvas  infpired  by  her 
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with  the  llrongefl  attachment,  and  the  iitmoft  confidence. 
She  kept  him  to  dinner,  and  then,  enquiring  his  circnmftances, 
urged  him  to  go  to  Turin,  where,  u\  a  leminary  for  the  iu- 
ftruftion  of  catechumens,  he  might  be  maintained  till  his  con- 
verfion  was  accompiiflied ;  and  engaged  aHb  to  prevail  on  M. 
de  Bernet,  the  titular  bilhop  of  Geneva,  to  roiitrihute  largely 
to  the  expence  of  his  journey.  This  promife  Ihe  performed. 
He  gave  his  confent,  being  defirous  of  feeing  the  capital,  and 
of  climbing  the  Alps.  She  alio  reinforced  his  purfe,  gave 
hint',  privately  ample  infhrudfions;  and,  entrufting  him  to  the 
care  of  a  countryman  and  his  wife,  they  parted  on  Alh-Wed- 
nefday.  The  day  after,  his  fadier  came  in  queft  of  him,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  A'l.  Rixal,  a  watch-maker,  likchim- 
felf,  and  a  good  poet.  They  vifited  Madam  de  Warens,  but 
only  lamented  with  her,  inftead  of  purfuing  and  overtaking 
him,  which  they  might,  thev  being  on  horfeback,  and  he  on 
foot.  His  brother  had  been  loft  by  alike  negligence.  Having 
fome  independent  fortune  from  their  mother,  it  feemed  as  if 
their  father  connived  at  their  flight  in  order  to  fccure  it  to  him- 
ielf,  an  idea  which  gave  our  author  great  uneafmefs.  After  a 
pleafant  journey  with  his  two  companions,  lie  arrived  at  Turin, 
but  without  money,  cloaths,  or  linen.  His  letters  of  recom- 
mendation admitted  him  into  the  feminarv,  a  courfe  of  life, 
and  a  mode  of  inftru^lion,  v^^ith  which  he  was  foon  difgufled. 
In  two  months,  however,  he  made  his  abjuration,  was  bap- 
tized at  the  cathedral,  abfolved  of  hcrefy  by  the  inquilitor, 
and  then  difmiffed,  with  about  20  livres  in  his  pocket  ;  thus, 
at  once,  made  an  apoftate  and  a  dupe,  with  all  his  hopes  in 
an  inftant  annulled.  After  traverfmg  the  llreets,  and  viewing 
the  buildings,  he  took  at  night  a  mean  lodging,  where  he 
continued  fome  days.  To  the  king's  chapel,  in  particular,  he 
was  frequently  allured  by  his  tafte  for  mulic,  which  then  began 
to  difcover  itfelf.  His  purfe,  at  laft,  being  almoft  exhaufted, 
he  looked  out  for  emplovment,  and  at  laft  found  it,  as  an 
engraver  of  plate,  by  means  of  a  young  woman,  Madam  Hafile, 
whole  hufband,  a  golduiiith,  was  abroad,  and  had  left  her 
tinder  the  care  of  a  clerk,  or  an  ^gifthus,  as  Rouffeau  ityles 
him.  Nothing,  he  declares,  but  uhat  v,'as  innocent,  palTed 
betwixt  him  and  this  lady,  though  her  charms  made  great 
impreflion  on  him  ;  and  loon  after,  her  huiband  returnmg, 
and  finding  him  at  dinner  with  her  confelfor,  the  clerk,  he, 
immediately  dilmiffed  him  the  houfe.  His  landlady,  a  fol- 
dier's  wife,  after  this,  procured  liim  the  place  of  tootman  to 
die  Countefs  Dowager  of  Vercullis,  whole  livery  he  wore  ; 
but  his  bulinels  was  to  write  the  letters  which  Ihe  didtated, 
a  ca  icer  in  her  breaft  preventing  her  writing  them  herlelf; 
K  3  letters 
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letters  (he  fays)  equal  to  thofeof  Madam  deSevIgne.  Thisfervice 
terminated,  in  three  months,  with  his  lady's  death,  who  left 
hirn  nothing,  though  Ihe  had  great  curiofity  to  know  his 
hiftory»  and  to  read  his  letters  to  Madam  de  Warens.  He 
f;iw  he^^  expire  with  many  tears — her  life  having  been  that  of 
a  woman  of  wit  and  fenfe,  her  death  being  that  of  a  fage. 
Her  iieir  and  nephew,  the  Count  de  la  Roque,  gave  him  30 
livres  and  his  new  cloaths  ;  but,  on  leaving  this  fervice,  he 
committed,  he  owns,  a  diabolical  aftion,  by  falfely  accufing 
Marion,  the  cook,  of  giving  him  a  rofe-coloured  iilver  ribbon 
belongmg  to  one  of  the  chamber- maids,  which  was  found 
ijpon  him,  and  which  he  himfclf  had  ftolen.  This  crime 
which  was  an  infupporrable  load  on  his  conicience  (he  fays) 
all  his  life  after,  and  which  he  never  avowed  before,  not 
even  to  Madun  de  Warens.  was  one  priiKipal  inducement 
to  his  writing  his  "  Gonfcirions,  '  and  he  hopes,  "  has  beca 
cxpi.-ited  by  his  fubfequent  misfortunes,  and  by  forty  years  of 
rectitude  and  honour  in  the  moft  difficult  fituations."  On 
leaving  t'.iis  fervice,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and,  among 
orher  acquaintances  ttiat  he  had  made,  often  vifired  M. 
Gaime,  a  Savovard  abbe,  the  original  of  the  *'  Savoyar4 
Vicar,"  to  whole  virtuous  and  religious  inflruflions  he 
profelTes  the  higheft  obiigntions.  The  Count  de  la  Roque, 
though  he  ne^lev^ed  to  call  upon  him,  procured  him,  how- 
ever, a  place  with  the  Count  de  Gouvon,  an  equerry  to  the 
queen,  where  l.c  lived  much  at  his  eafe,  and  out  of  livery. 
Though  happy  m  this  family,  being  favoured  by  all,  fre- 
quently waiting  on  the  Count's  beautiful  grand-daughter, 
honoured  with  leffons  by  the  Abbe,  his  younger  fon,  and 
having  realon  to  expecl;  an  eftablilhment  in  the  train  of 
hiseldeft  ion,  ambalTador  to  Venice,  he  abfurdiv  relinquilhed- 
all  this  by  obliging  the  Count  to  dilmils  him  for  his  attach- 
ment to  one  ot  his  countrvmen,  named  Bade,  who  inveigled 
him  to  accompany  him  in  his  wav  back  to  Geneva;  and  an 
artificial  fountain,  which  the  Abbe  de  Gouvon  had  given 
liitTi,  helped,  as  their  purfe  was  liiht,  to  maintain  them  till 
it  broke.  At  Annecy  he  parted  with  his  companion,  and 
haftened  to  Madam  de  Warens,  who,  inftead  of  reproaching,' 
Ipdged  him  in  l)er  heR:  chamber,  and  "  Little  One"  (Pttit) 
■was  his  name,  and  "  Mama"  hers.  There  he  lived  molt 
happily  and  innocently,  he  declares,  till  a  relation  of 
*'  Mama,"  a  M.  d  Auhonnc,  fuggefled  that  John-James  was 
fit  for  nothii^g  but  the  priedhood,  but  firlf  advifed  his  com- 
pleting his  education  by  learning  Latin.  To  this  the  bifhop 
not  only  coulented,  but  cave  him  a  penfion.  Relu£l:antlv  he 
obeyed,  carrying  to  the  feminary  of  St.  Lazarus  no  book  but 
Clerambault's  cantatas,  learning  nothing  there  but  one  of  his 
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alfs,  and  therefore  being  foon  difmifTed  for  his  infufliciency. 
Yet  Madam  de  Warens  did  not  abandon  him.  His  tafte  for 
mu(ic  then  made  them  think  of  his  being  a  mufician,  and 
boardiiig  for  that  purpofe  with  M.  le  Maiire,  the  or<^ani{l 
of  the  cathedra!,  who  Hved  near  **  Mama,"  and  prefided  at 
her  weekly  concerts.  There  he  continued  for  a  year,  but 
his  paifion  for  her  prevented  his  learning  even  mufic.  Le 
Maitrc,  difgufted  with  the  Chapter,  and  determined  to  leave 
them,  was  accompanied  in  his  flight,  as  far  as  Lvons,  by 
John-James ;  but,  being  fubjeft  to  fit5,  and  attacked  by  one 
of  them  in  the  ftrcets,  he  was  dcferted  in  diftrefs  by  his  faithlefs 
friend,  who  turned  the  corner,  and  left  him.  This  is  his 
third  painful  '*  Confeffion."  He  inftantly  returned  to 
7\nnecy  and  "Mama;"  but  file,  alas!  was  gone  to  Paris. 
After  this,  he  informs  us  of  the  many  girls  that  were  ena- 
moured of  him  ;  of  his  iourney  with  one  of  them,  on  foot, 
to  Fribourg;  of  his  vifiting  his  father,  in  his  way,  at  Nion  ; 
and  of  his  great  diltrefs  at  Laufanne,  which  reduced  him 
to  the  expedient  of  teaching  mufic,  which  he  knew  not, 
faying  he  was  of  Paris,  where  he  had  never  been,  and 
changing  his  name  to  Youflbre,  the  anagram  of  RoufiTeau. 
But  here  his  ignorance  and  his  imprudence  expofed  him  to 
public  Ihame,  by  his  attempting  what  he  could  not  execute. 
Being  thus  difcomfited,  and  unable  to  fubfift  at  Laufanne, 
he  removed  to  Neufchatel,  where  he  pafled  the  winter. 
There  lie  fucceeded  better,  and,  at  length,  by  teaching"  mufic, 
infenliblv  learned  it. 

At  Boudry,  accidentally  meeting  a  Greek  bifhop,  Archi- 
mandrite of  Jerufalem,  who  was  making  a  colle6tion  m 
Europe  to  repaij  the  holy  fepulchre,  our  adventurer  was 
prevailed  on  to  accompany  liim  as  his  fecretary  and  inter- 
preter ;  and,  in  confequence,  traveile.'.  alms-gathering, 
through  S\\itzerlai\d;  harangued  the  fenate  of  Berne,  &c.  ; 
but,  at  Solcurre,  the  French  ambaflador,  the  marquis  de 
Bonac,  having  made  him  difcover  who  he  was,  dctamed 
him  in  his  fervice,  without  allowing  him  even  to  take  leave 
of  his  "  poor  Archimandrite,"  and  fent  him  (as  he  defired) 
to  Paris,  to  travel  with  the  nephew  of  M  Goddard,  a  Swifs 
colonel  in  tlie  French  fervice.  This  fortnight's  journey  was 
the  happietl  time  of  his  life.  In  his  ideas  of  the  magnih- 
cence  of  Paris,  Verfailles,  &c.  he  greatly  mirtook.  He  was 
alfo  much  Mattered  and  little  ferved.  Colonel  Goddard's 
propofals  being  very  inadequate  to  his  expe-ftations,  he  was 
adviled  to  decline  accepting  them.  Hearing  that  his  dear 
*'  Mama"  bad  b^en  gone  two  montlis  to  Savoy,  Turin,  or 
Switzerland,  he  determined  to  follow  her;  and,  on  the  road, 
fent  by  the  poft  a  paper  of  fatirical  verfes,  to  the  old  avaricious 
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colonel,  the  only  fatire  that  he  ever  wrote.    At  Lyons  h& 
vifited   Mademoifelle    du   Chatelet,  a   friend   of  Madam   de 
W'arens;     but   whether   that    lady    wns    gone   to    Savoy    or 
Piedmont,  fhe  could  not  inform  him.     She  urged  him,  how- 
ever, to  Hay  at  Lyons  till  fhe  wrote  and  had  an  anfwer,  aqi 
cffer  which  he  accepted,  although  his  purle   was  almoft  ex- 
haufted,  and  he  was  often  reduced  to   lie  in  the  ftreets,  yet 
without  concern  or  apprchenf^on,  choofmg  rather  to  pay  for 
bread   than    a    lodging.     At    length,  M.    Rolichon,  an    An- 
tonlaii,  accidentally  hearing  him  ling  in  the  ilreet  a  cantata  of 
Batiilin,  employed  him  fome  days  in  copying  mufic,  fed  him 
well,  and    gave   him    a  crown,    which,    he   owns,  he   little 
deferved,  his  tranfcripts  were  fo  incorreft  and  faulty.     And, 
foon   after,  he  heard  ncv^'s  of  "  Mama,"  who  v/as  at  Cham- 
berv,  and  received   money  to  enable  him  to  join    her.     He 
found    her  conftant  and    afFeclionate,  and  flie    immediately 
introduced  him  to  the  Intendant,  who  had  provided  him  the 
place  of  a   fecretary   to  the  commiirioners  appointed  by  the 
king  to  make  a  general  furvey  of  die  country,  a  place  which,  - 
though     not    very    lucrative,    afforded    him    an    honourable 
maintenance  for  the   fiift  time  in   his   life.     'J  his   h.appened 
m  1732,  be  being  then  near  21.     He  lodged  with  *'  Mama," 
in  whofe  affe£lion,  however,  he  had  a  formidable  rival  u\  her 
ftevvard,  Claude  Anet  ;  yet  they  all  lived  together  on  the  beft 
terms.     The  fucceeding  eight  or  nine  vears,  viz.  till   174I, 
when  he  fet  out  for  Paris,  had  few  or  no  events.     His  tafle 
for  mufic  made  him  relign  his  employment  for  that  of  teaching 
that  fcience;  and  fcveral  of  his  young  iemale  fcholars   (all 
charming')    he  defcribes  and  introduces  to  his   readers.     To 
alienate*  him   frcm  other   feducers, 'at  length  his   '*  Mama" 
(he   fays'!    propofed  to  him   being  his  railtrefs,  and  became 
fo  ;  yet  fadnefs  and  forrow  embittered  his  delights,  and,  frorii 
the  maternal  light  ni   which  he  had  been  accuflomed  to  view 
this  philofophical  lady,  who  finned,  he  adds,  more  through 
error  than  from  paffion,  he  decnied  himfelf  inceftuous.     And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  flie  h:id  a  hulband,  and  had  had 
many  other  gallants.     Such  is  his  "  good-hearted"   heroine, 
the  Afpafiaof  his  Socrates,  as  h?  calls  her,  and  fuch  was  he. 
This  is   another  of  his    "  Confeffions."'     Thus    Madam  de 
Warens,  Rouilean,  and  Anet,  lived    together   in   the    moft 
perfeft  union,  till   a  pi.uriiy  depiive^  him  of  the  latter,     in 
conkqucnce  of  the  lois  of  this  good  manager,  all  her  affairs 
were     foon   in    the    utmofl:    diloider,    though    John-James 
fuccpcded  to  tht  f-ewarcilhip,  and  though  he  pav.ned  his  own 
credit  to  fuppoi  t  hers. '  De;ermming  now    to  compofe,  and, 
for  that   purjpofe,  firft  to  learn,   mufic,   he   applied,  tor  that 
purpoft;,  to  tlie   Abbe  Blanchard,  orgaaiil  of  the  cathedral 
f  ■      •  •  oj 
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of  Befan9on,  But,  juft  as  they  were  going  to  begin,  he 
heard  that  his  portmanteau,  witli  ail  his  deaths,  was  I'eized  at; 
RoufTes,  a  French  cuftom-houi'e  on  tlic  borders  ot  Switzer- 
land, becaule  lie  had  accidentally,  in  a  new  vvaiftcoat- pocket, 
a  Janrenift  parody  of  the  firft  fcene  of  Racine's  "  FyJithridates,'* 
,of  which  he  had  not  read  ten  lines.  This  iofs  made  hiiu 
return  to  Chambery,  totaily  dilappointed,  and  refolved,  in 
future,  to  attach  himfelf  lolcly  to  "  Mama,"  who,  by- 
degrees,  reiuflateJ  his  wardrobe.  And  ftill  continuing  to 
fludy  Rameau,  lie  fucceeded,  at  laft,  in  fome  compofitions, 
which  were  much  approved  by  good  judges,  and  thus  did  not 
lofe  his  fchoiars.  From  this  asra  he  dates  his  conne£lion  with 
his  old  friend  GaufFecourt,  an  amiable  man,  lince  dead,  and 
M.  de  Conzie,  a  Savoyard  gentleman,  then  living.  The 
.extravagance  of  his  miftrcls,  in  fpiie  of  all  his  remonftrances, 
made  hiiii  abfent  himfelf  from  her,  which  increafed  their 
expences,  but  at  the  fame  tune  procured  him  many  refpe6t- 
able  friends,  whom  he  names.  His  uncle  Bernard  was  now 
dead  in  Carolina,  whither  he  went  in  order  to  build  Charles- 
Town,  as  was  his  couun,  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
PruiTia.  His  h.ealth  at  this  time  vifibly,  but  unaccountably, 
declined.  "•  The  fword  cut  the.  fcabbard."  Befides  his 
diforderly  pa£ions,  his  illnefs  was  partly  occafioned  by  the 
fury  with  which  he  fludied  chefs,  fliutting  himfelf  up,  for 
that  purpofe,  whole  days  and  nights,  till  he  looked  like  a 
corpfe,  and  partly  by  his  concern  and  anxiety  for  Madam  de 
Warens,  who,  by  her  maternal  care  and  attention,  faved  his 
life.  Being  ordered  by  her  to  drink  milk  in  the  country,  he 
prevailed  on  her  to  accompany  him,  and,  about  the  end  of 
the  fumraer  of  1736,  they  fettled  at  Charmettes,  near  the 
gate  of  Chambery,  but  folitary  and  retiieJ,  in  a  houfe  whofc 
lituation  he  defcribes  with  rapture.  "  Moments  dear  and 
regretted."  However,  noc  being  able  to  bear  milk,  having 
recourfe  to  water,  which  almofl  killed  him,  and  leaving  ofF 
wine,  he  loft  his  appetite,  and  had  a  violent  nervous  affcdion, 
which,  at  the  end  of  fome  weeks,  left  him  vvith  a  beating 
of  his  arteries,  and  tingling  in  his  ears,  which  have  lafled 
from  that  time  to  the  prefent,  30  years  after  -  and,  from 
being  a  good  fleeper,  he  became  fleeplefs,  and  conftantly 
fliort-breathed.  "  This  accident,  which  might  have  de- 
ftroyed  his  body,  only  dcflroyed  his  paffions,  and  produced 
a  happy  efteft  on  his  foul."  "  Mama"  too,  he  fays,  was  re- 
ligio«s  ;  yet,  though  the  believed  in  purgatory,  the  did  not 
beheve  in  hell.  The  fummer  paiTcd  amidll  their  garden, 
their  pigeons,  their  cows^  Sec.  ;  the  autumn  in  their  vintage 
and  their  fruit-gathering;  and  in  the  winter  they  returned, 
as   from  exile,  to  town.     Not  thinking  that  he  Ihould  Jive 
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tUl  fpring,  lie  did  not  {llr  out,  nor  fee  anv  one  but  Madam 
de  Watens  and  M.  Salomon,  their  phyfician,  an  honell:  man, 
and  a  .^reat  Cartefian,  whcfe  converfation  was  better  than  all 
his  prefcriptions.  In  fliort,  John- James  ftudied  hard,  re- 
covered, went  abroad,  faw  all  his  acquaintance  again,  and, 
to  his  great  furprile  and  joy,  beheld  the  buds  of  the  fprine;, 
and  went  with  his  miilrefs  again  to  Charmettes.  There, 
being  foon  fatigued  with  digging  in  the  garden,  he  divided 
his  time  between  the  pigeon-houfe  (fo  taming  thofe  timid 
birds  as  to  induce  them  to  perch  on  his  arms  and  head),  bee- 
hives, and  books  of  fcience,  beginning  with  philofophv,  and 
proceeding  to  elementary  geometry,  Latin  (to  him,  who  had 
no  memory,  the  mofr  difBcult),  hiOory,  geography,  and 
aftronomy.  One  night,  as  he  was  obferving  rhe  flars  in  his 
garden,  with  a  planilphere,  a  candle  fecurcd  in  a  pail,  a  teie- 
Icope,  &c.  dreffed  in  a  flapped  had,  and  a  wadded  ^et-en-Vair 
of  "  Mama's,"  he  was  taken  by  fome  peafants  for  a  conjurer. 
In  future,  he  obferved  without  a  light,  and  coufulted  his 
planifphere  at  home.  The  wriiings  of  Port-Royal  and  of 
the  Oratory  had  now  made  him  half  a  Janfenift.  But  his 
confeflbr  and  another  [efuit  fet  his  mind  at  eafe,  and  he  had 
recourfe  to  ieveral  ridiculous  expedients  to  know  whether  he 
was  in  a  ftate  of  falvation.  In  the  mean  time,  their  rural 
felicity  continued,  and,  contrary  to  his  advice,  Madani  dc 
Warens  became  by  degrees  a  great  farmer,  of  which  he 
forefaw  ruin  mud  be  the  confequence. 

In  the  enfuing  winter  he  received  fome  mufic  from  Italy, 
and,  being  now  of  age,  it  was  agreed  that  he  lliouldgo  in  the 
fpring  to  Geneva,  to  demand  the  remains  of  his  niother's 
lortune.  He  went  accordingly,  and  his  father  came  aUo  to 
Geneva,  undiiturbed,  his  affair  being  noAv  buried  in  oblivion. 
No  difficulty  was  occafioned  by  our  author's  change  of  re- 
ligion ;  his  brother's  death  not  being  legally  proved,  he  could 
not  claim  his  fhare,  and  therefore  readily  left  it  to  contribute 
towards  the  maiiitenance  of  his  father,  who  enjoyed  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  At  length  he  received  his  money,  turned 
part  of  It  into  livre;^,  and  flew  with  the  reft  to  "  Mama,"  who 
received  it  without  affedtation,  and  employed  moft  of  it  for 
his  ufe.  His  health,  however,  decayed  vifibly,  and  he  was 
again  horribly  oppreffed  with  the  vapou-s.  At  length  his 
lefearches  into  anatomy  made  him  fufpeft  that  his  diforder 
was  a  polypus  in  the  heart.  Salomon  feemed  ftruck  with  the 
fame  idea.  And  having  heard  that  M.  Fizes,  of  Montpellicr, 
had  cured  fuch  a  polypus,  he  went  immediately  to  conlult 
him,  affifted  by  the  lupply  from  Geneva.  But  two  ladies, 
whom  he  met  at  Moirans,  efpeciaiiy  the  elder.  Mad.  N.  at 
once  banilhed  his   fever,  his   vapours,  his   polypus,  and   all 
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his  palpitations,  except  thofe  which  fhe  herfelf  had  excited, 
and  would  not  cure.  Without  knowings  word  of  Enghlh, 
he  here  thought  proper  to  pafs  for  an  Englilhman  and  a 
Jacobite,  and  called  himfelf  Mr.  Dudding.  Leaving  the 
Other  lady  at  Romans,  with  Madam  N.  and  an  old  ficlc 
marquis,  he  travelled  fJowlv  and  agreeably  to  Saint  Marcellinj 
Valence,  Montelimar  (before  which  the  marquis  left  them), 
and  at  length,  after  having  agreed  to  pafs  the  winter  together, 
theft-  lovers  (for  fuch  they  became)  parted  with  mutual  regret. 
Filled  with  the  ideas  of  M.idam  N.  and  her  daughter,  whom 
fhe  idolifed,  he  mufed  from  Pont  St.  Efprit  to  Remoulin.  He 
vifited  Pont-du-Gard,  the  firft  work  of  the  Romans  that  he 
had  feen,  and  the  Arena  of  Nimes,  a  work  flill  more  magr 
nificent ;  in  all  thefe  journeys  forgetting  that  he  was  ill  till 
he  arrived  at  MonrpeMier.  From  abundant  precaution  he 
boarded  with  an  Irilh  phyficinn,  named  Fitz-Moris,  and 
confulted  M.  Fizes,  as  Madam  N.  had  advifedhim.  Finding 
that  the  doftors  knew  nothing  of  his  diforder,  and  only" 
endeavoured  to  amufe  him  and  make  him  **  Avallow  his  own 
money,"  he  left  Montpellier  at  the  end  of  November,  afrer' 
fix  weeks  or  two  months  ftav,  leaving  twelve  louis  there  for 
no  p.irpofe,  fave  for  a  courfe  of  anatomy,  jull  beg-un  under 
M.  Fitz-Moris,  but  which  the  horrible  ftench  of  diffefied 
bodies  rendered  infupportable.  Whether  he  ihould  return  to 
"  Mama,"  or  go  I'as  he  had  promife:n  to  Madam  >!.  was  now 
the  queftion.  Reafoii,  howevf^r,  here  turned  the  fcale.  At 
Pont  St.  Efprit  he  burnt  his  direfli  >n,  and  took  the  road  to 
Cliambery,  "  for  the  firft  time  in  his  life  indebted  to  his- 
{Indies,  preferring  h'S  duty  to  pleafure,  and  deferving  his 
own  efteem."  At  his  return  to  Madam  de  Warens,  he 
found  hi?  place  lupplicd  by  a  voung  man  of  the  Pays  de- 
Vaud,  named  Vmtzenried,  a  journey-man  ba  ber,  whom  he 
pain's  in  the  m  ft  dilgu'dni2;  colours.  I'his  name  not  being 
noble  enough,  he  changed  it  for  that  of  4.  de  Courtilles, 
by  which  he  was  afterwards  known  at  Chambery,  and  ii\ 
Mauiienne,  where  he  maried.  He  being  every  thing  in  the: 
houfe,  and  RoulTeau  nothing,  all  his  pleafures  vanilhed  like. 
a  dream,  and  at  length  he  determined  to  ouit  this  abode,  once 
fo  dear,  to  vvhich  his  "  Mama"  readilv  confented.  And 
being  invited  to  educate  the  cluldren  ot  M  de  Malby,  Grand 
Provoft  of  i^yons,  he  fet  out  for  that  citv,  without  regretting 
a  fepararion  of  which  the  fole  idea  would  formerly  have  beea 
painful  as  dea  h  to  them  both.  Unqualified  for  a  preceptor, 
both  by  temper  and  manners,  and  much  difgufled  with  his 
treatment  bv  the  Provoft,  he  quitted  his  family  in  about  a 
year;  and,  fishing  for  Madam  de  Warens,  fiew  once  more  to 
shrow  himfeif  at  her  ieet.  She  received-  hii»  with  good- 
nature, 
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ratare,  but  he  could  not  recover  the  pa{l.  His  former 
happinefs,  he  found,  was  dead  for  ever.  He  contiuued 
there,  however,  ftill  foicfeeing  her  approaching  ruin,  and 
the  feizure  of  her  penfion ;  and,  to  retrieve  her  affairs,  forming 
GJiftles  in  the -air,  and  having  made  an  improvement  (as  he 
thought)  in  mufical  notes,  from .  which  he  had  great  expecta- 
tions, he  fold  his  books,  and  fct  out  for  Paris,  to  communi- 
cate his  fcheme  to  the  Academy. 

"  Such  (he  concludes)  Ijavc  been  the  errors  and  the  faults 
of  mv  youth.  I  have. given  a  lnilorv  of  them  with  a  fidelity 
with  which  my  heart  is  fati&(red.  If,  in  the  fcquel,  1  have 
honoured  my  mature  age  w-ith  lome  virtues,  I  jhould  have 
told  them  as  frankly,  and  fuch  was  my  defign — But  1  muft 
flop  here.  Time  may  undraw  the  curtain,  if  my  memoir 
reaches  poftcritv,  one  day  or  other  it  will  perliaps  learn  what 
1  had  to  fay.     l"licn  it  will  know  why  I  am  filent." 

An  account  of  the  lall  moments  of  this  aeeJebrated  man 
may  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  his  life.  He  rofe  in  perfect 
health,  to  all  appearance,  on  Thurfday  uioming  at  five 
o'clock  (his  ufunl  hour  in  furamer),  and  walked  wiili  a  young 
pupil,  fon  to  the  marquis  de  Ginirdin,  lord  of  Ermenonviilc 
in  France.  About  i^&\cn  he  returned  to  his  houfc  alone,  and 
allied  his  vv^ife  if  breakfaft  was  ready.  Finding  it  was  not, 
he  told  her  he  would  go  for  fomc  moments  into  the  wood, 
and  deiired  her  to  call  him  when  breakfaft  was  on  the  table. 
He  was  accordingly  called,  returned  home,  drank  a  difh  of 
coffee,  went  out  again,  and  came  back  a  few  minutes  after. 
About  eight,  his  wife  went  down  Hairs  to  pay  the  account 
of  afmith  ;  butfcarccly  had  fl:ie  been  a  moment  below,  when 
jQie  heard  him  complain.  She  returned  immediately,  and 
found  him  fitting  on  a  chair,  wi'h  a  ghaftly  countenance,  his 
head  reclining  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  fuftained  by  a  defk. 
**  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  friend,"  fdid  Ihe,  *'  are  you 
indifpoled?"  "  1  feel,"  anfwered  he,  **  a  painful  anxiety, 
and  the  keen  pains  of  a  colic."  Upon  this  Mrs.  Roulfeau 
left  the  room,  as  if"  Hie  intended  to  look  for  fomething,  and 
fent  to  the  caflle  an  account  of  her  hulband's  illneis,  The 
Marchionefs,  on  this  alarming  news,  ran  with  the  utmoft 
expedition  to  the  cottage  of  the  philofophcr;  and,  that  Ihe 
mi'^ht  not  alarm  bin),  li;e  faid  ihc  came  to  enquire  whether 
the  mulic  th:.t  had  been  performed  during  the  night  in  the 
open  air  betore  the  caftle,  had  not  difturbed  him  and  Mrs. 
RouiTeau. — 1  he  philu'o^-^her  replied,  with  the  utmoft  tran- 
quillity of  tone  and  afped,  "  Madam.  I  know  very  well 
that  It  is  not  any  thing  relative  to  mufic  that  bru^gs  you 
here  : — 1  am  very  fenhble  of  youi".  goodntls : — but  I  am  much 
Qut  of  order,  and  i  beg  it  as, a  favour  tiiat  you,  w-ilf  leave  me 
4       '        '  alone 
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alone  with  my  wife,  to  whom  I  have  a  great  mni>y  things 
to  lav  at  this  inftant."  Madam  de  Girardin  immediately 
withdrew.  Upon  this,  RoulTeau  deiired  his  wire  to  fhut  the 
(ioor,  to  lock  it  on  the  iiifide,  and  to  come  and  fit  by  him. 
"  I  fhall  do  fo,  my  dear  friend,"  faid  Ihe  ;  *'  I  am  now  fitting 
befide  you — how  do  you  find  yourfelf?" 

RouiTeau.  "  I  grow  worfe — I  feel  a  chilly  cold — a  fhivering; 
ever  my  whole  body — o;ive  me  your  hands,  and  fee  if  you 
can  warm  me — Ah  I — that  gentle  warmth  is  pleafing — but 
the  pains  of  the  coilc  return — they  are  very  keen." 
■  Mrs.  RoufTeau,  "  Do  not  yoo  think,  my  dear  friend, 
that  it  v/ould  be   proper  to  take  fome  remedy  to  remove  thefe 
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Rouffeau.  "  !My  dear — be  fo  good  as  to  open  the 
windows,  that  I  may  have  r'.ie  pleafure  of  feeing  once  more 
the  verdure  of  that  field — hovv  beautiful  it  is  !  how  pure  the 
air  !  how  ierena*  the  iky  ! — What  grandeur  and  magniticencfe 
in  the  afpeft  of  nature  I" 

Mrs.  RouiTeau.  "  But,  my  good  friend,  why  do  thefe 
objefts  affedl  you  fo  particularly  at  prefentr" 

Rouffeau.  "  My  dear — It  was  always  my  earnefl:  defire 
that  it  would  pleafe  God  to  take  me'  out  of  the  world  before 
you — my  prayer  has  been  heard — and  my  wifli  will  foon 
iiave  its  accomplifhment. — Look  at  that  fun,  vv'hofe  fmiliag 
afpeft  feems  to  call  me  hence  ! — There  is  my  God — God 
Iiimfelt — who  opens  to  me  the  bofom  of  his  paternal 
goodnefs,  and  invites  me  to  taile  and  enjoy,  at  laft,  that 
eternal  and  unalterable  tranquillity,  which  1  have  fo  long 
and  fo  ardently  panted  after. — I\Iy  dtar  fpoufe — do  not  weep — 
vou  have  alwavs  delised  to  fee  me  happv.  I  ao  now  going 
to  be  truly  fo  !  —  Do  not  leave  me:  I  will  have  none  but 
you  to  remain  with  me — you,  alone,  fliall  clofe  my  eyes." 

Mrs.  Rouffeau.  "  My  dear — my  good  friend — banifh 
thofe  apprehenfions — and  let  me  give  vou  fomsthing — 
1  hope  that  this  indifpofiiion  wiii  not  be  of  a  long  con- 
tinuance!" 

Rouffeau.  "  I  feel  in  my  breaft  fometbing  like  fharp  pins, 
which  occaffons  violent  pains — Mv  dear — if  I  liave  ever  given 
you  any  uneafinefs  and  trouble,  or  expofed  you,  by  our 
conjugal  union,  to  misfortunes,  which  you  would  otherwife 
have  avoided,   1  hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

Mrs.  Rouffeau.  "  Alas  !  my  dear  friend,  it  is  rather  my 
duty  to  alk  your  pardon  for  any  uneafy  moments  you  may 
have  fuffered  on  my  account,  or  through  my  means." 

Rouffeau.  ♦'  Ah  !  my  dear,  how  happy  a  thing  is  it  to 
cie,  when  one  has  no  reafon  for  remorfe  or  felf-reproacli  ! — 
Eternal  Beiiig  !  the   foul    that  1  am   now  going  to  give  thoe 

back. 
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back,  is  as  pure,  at  this  mdment,  as  it  was  when  it  proceeded 
from  thee: — render  it  partaker  of  thy  felicity  ! — Mv  dear — 
I  have  tound  in  the  marquis  of  Girardiii  and  his  ladv  the 
marks  of  even  parental  tendernefs  and  affeiflion  : — tell  them 
that  I  revere  their  virtues,  and  that  I  thank  them,  with  my 
dying  breath,  for  all  the  proofs  I  have  received  of  their  good- 
nefs  and  friendfhip  ; — I  defire  that  you  may  have  my  bociv 
opened  immediately  after  my  death,  and  that  you  will  order 
an  exa£t  account  to  be  drawn  up  of  the  Hate  of  its  various 
parts : — tell  Monfieur  and  Madame  de  Girardin,  that  1  hope 
they  will  allow  me  to  be  buried  in  their  gardens,  in  any  part 
of  them  that  they  mav  think  proper." 

Mrs.  Rouffcau.  "  How  you  afflift  me — my  dear  friend  ] 
I  intreat  you,  by  the  tender  attachment  you  have  always  pro- 
feiled  for  me,  to  take  fomething." 

RoulTeau.  *'  I  ihall — fmce  you  defire  it — Ah  !  I  feel  in 
my  head  a  ftrange  motion  ! — a  blow  which  — I  am  tormented 
with  pains — Being  of  Beings  !  God  !  (here  he  remained 
for  a  confiderable  time  with  his  e)es  rnfed  to  heaven) — 
my  dear  fpoufe !  let  me  embrace  you  ! — help  mc  to  walk  a 
little." 

Here  his  extreme  wcaknefs  prevented  his  walking  without 
help;  and  Mrs.  RoujGTeau  being  unable  to  fupport  him,  he 
fell  gently  on  the  iioor,  where,  after  having  remained  for 
fome  time  motioniefs,  he  fent  forth  a  deep  <igh,  and  expired. 
Four  and  twenty  hours  after  his  deceafe,  his  body  was  opened, 
in  prefence  of  a  competent  number  of  witneiTes;  and  an 
inquefl  being  he'd  by  the  proper  officers,  the  iurgeons  declared 
upon  oath,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body  were  found,  and 
that  a  ferous  apoplexy,  of  which  palpable  marks  appeared 
in  the  brain,  was  the  caufe  ol  his  death-  The  Marquis  de 
Girardin  ordered  the  body  to  be  embalmed  ;  after  which  it 
was  laid  in  a  coffin  of  oak,  lined  with  lead,  and  was  buried  in 
the  ifle  of  Poplars,  which  is  now  called  Elyhum.  The  fpot 
is  charming,  and  looks  like  an  enchanted  region  :  it  is  of  an 
oval  form,  lifty  feet  in  length,  and  thirty- five  in  breadth. 
The  water  v/hich  furrounds  it  flows  in  a  filent  dream,  and 
the  vriiid  feems  unwilling  to  ruffle  its  furlace.  or  to  augment 
its  motion,  which  is  almofl  imperceptible.  The  fmali  lake, 
that  is  formed  by  this  gentle  current,  is  (urroundcd  by  hillocks, 
which  feparatc  it  from  the  other  parts  of  nature,  and  flied  on 
this  retreat  a  rayflerious  kind  of  filencc,  that  dilFufes  through 
the  mind  of  the  fpeftator  a  melancholy  propenlity  of  the 
humar.e  kind.  Thsfc  hillocks  arc  covered  with  trees,  and 
are  terminated  at  the  margin  of  the  lake  by  folitary  paths, 
which  are  now  and  will  be  long  trequcnted  by  fentimental 
vifitor?,  cafting  a  penfiye  look  towards  Elyfium. 
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We  (h;dl  difmifs  this  extraordinary  character  bv  obferving, 
that  in  his  "  Confeffions"  ail  the  dilguifes  with  which  pritie, 
liypocrify,  felf-love,  and  fliame,  had  wound  round  the  hunian 
heart,  are  removed,  and  all  its  fecret  receffes  are  laid  open  to 
the  eye.  What  a  ftrange  mixture  was  this  John-Jamfs  of 
good  and  evil,  of  fublimity  and  littienefs,  of  penetration  and 
junplicity  !  Hov/  happily  did  his  days  pafs  when  he  was  a 
Granger  to  fame  and  lionour !  But  when  his  works  had 
drawn  thofe  ideal  biefTn^.gs  towards  him,  into  what  a  dcptii 
of  mil'ery  do  we  behold  hiiu  plunged  !  The  moft  eager  and 
unfucceisful  candidate  for  literary  reputation  would  not 
exchange  his  defeat  for  fuch  a  dangerous  and  painiui 
triumph. 

'J'he  greater  part  of  his  works  have  been  tranflated  into 
Englilh  ;  amongil  thele  the  mod  important  are  his  ''  Eloife»" 
and  liis  "  Emilius." 

ROUSSEAU  (jAMts),  a  diftinguillied  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  i&<o.  His  firll  fludies  were  under  the 
direction  of  Sv/anefelt,  but  he  afterwards  vifited  Italv,  and 
accomplilhed  hirafelf  in  architt6lure,  perfpeftive,  and  land- 
fcape.  On  his  return  to  Parrs,  he  immediately  obtained 
eminence,  and  was  emploved  at  Marly.  He  was  truly  accom- 
plilhed in  painting  editices  from  liis  minute  attention  to  the 
principles  of  archiiefture.  After  being  patronized  by  Louis 
XIV.  he  v/as  compelled  to  leave  l^is  native  country  en  account 
of  his  religion,  being  a  ftrift  proteftant.  Pvoulfeaa  afterwards 
vifited  Holland,  whence  he  was  invited  to  England  by  the 
duke  of  Montague,  to  exert  his  talents  on  the  magnificent 
palace  at  Bloomlbury,  now  the  Britilh  Alufeum.  Here  he 
p^iT\ted  a  great  deal;  and  many  of  his  works  alio  are  to  be  feea 
at  Hamuton-Coutt.  His  genius  was  undoubtedly  very  great; 
and  his  colours  clear,  bright,  and  durable.  He  died  in  this 
centurv,  la  the  year  1^93. 

ROWE  (NicQLAs),  a  good  Englifii  poet,  v/as  the  foa 
of  John  Ro  we,  efq.  fergeant  at  lav>",  and  born  at  Little  Berk- 
ford  in  Bedfordfhire  1672.  His  education  was  begun  at  a 
grammar-fchoo)  in  Hlghgate  ;  whence  he  was  foon  removed 
to  WeftininAer,  where  he  acquired  great  perfe^^lion  in  clalTic^J 
literature,  under  Dr.  Bufoy.  To  his  (kill  in  Greek  and  Latin 
he  is  laid  to  have  added  fome  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  ;  but 
poetry  was  his  early  bent  and  darling  ftudy.  His  father,  de-t 
ligniag  him  for  his  own  profelTion,  took  him  frcrn  that 
fcljool,  when  he  was  about  lixtcen  ;  and  entered- hi  111  a  ftu- 
dent  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Being  capable  of  attaining  any 
branch  of  kncwlege,  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  law ; 
znd  would  doubtleis  have  figured  in  that  profellion,  if  theiovi 
of  tUebciles  lettres,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  had  aotftop- 
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ped  him.  When  lie  was  five  and  twenty,  lie  wrote  his  firiu 
tragedy,  called  "  The  Ambitious  Srep-MorI:er  ;"  and  this, 
meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe,  made  him  lay  afide  all 
thoughts  of  rifing  by  the  law.  Afterwards  he  wrote  thefe  fol- 
lowing tragedies':  "  Tamerlane,"  '^  The  Fair  Penitent," 
*'  UlylTes,"  "  The  Royal  Convert,"  "  Jane  Shore,"  «'  Ladv 
*'  Jane  Grey  ;"  and  a  comedy  called  "  \  he  Biter  "  He  wrote 
alfo  feveral  poems  upon  different  fubje(SV3,  which  have  been 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  "  jMifcellaneous  Wcrks,"  in  one 
volume  :  as  his  dramatic  works  have  been  in  two. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  he  conlidered  (Dri  johnfcn  obfcrves)  in 
the  light  of  a  tragic  writer  and  a  tranflator.  In  his  attempt  at 
comedy  he  failed  fo  ignominioufly,  that  his  "  Biter"  is  not  iu- 
fertcd  in  his  works  ;  and  his  occaiional  poems  and  fliortcom- 
pofitions  are  rarely  worthy  of  eith.er  praii'e  or  cenlure  ;  for  ihey 
feem  the  cafual  fpqrts  of  ,a  mind  Ictkirig  rather  to  amufe  ifs 
leifure  than  toexercife  its  powers.  In  the  conftruftion  of  his 
dramas  there  is  not  much  art;  he  is  not  a  nice  obferver  of  the 
■unities.  He  extends  rime,  and  varies  place,  as  his  convenience 
requires.  To  vary  die  place  is  not  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  crit'C  from  whom  thefe  obfcrvations  are  borrowed)  any 
violation  of  nature,  if  the  change  be  made  between  the  afts  5 
for  it  is  no  !cfs  eafv  for  the  fpeftator  to  fuppofe  himfelfat 
Athens  in  the  fecond  acl,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  firfl;  but  to 
change  the  fcene  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  middle  of  an  ?&. 
is  to  add  more  a6ts  to  the  plav,  iince  an  acl  is  lo  much  of  tlie 
bufinefs  as  is  ir.nnfaclied  without  interruption.  Rowe,  by  this 
licence,  cafily  extricates  himfeif  from  dimculties  ;  as  in  lady 
Jane  Gray,  when  we  have  been  terrified  vi-ith  all  the  drerdful 
pomp  of  public  execution,  and  arc  wondering  how  the  heroine 
or  poet  will  proceed,  no  fooner  has  Jane  pronoonced  fome 
prophetic  rhinie-s.  than — pafs  and  be  gone — the  fcene  clofcs, 
and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  upon  the  flage.  [ 
know  not  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon)  that  there  can  be  found  in  his 
plays  any  deep  fearch  into  nature,  anv  accurate  difcriminations 
of  kindred  qualities,  or  nice  difplay  af  paHicii  in  its  progrefs  ; 
all  is  oreneral  and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  intereil  or 
affe6l  the  auditor,  except  in  *'  Jane  Shore,"  who  is  always 
feen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty  noife, 
with  norefemblance  torealforrow  or  to  natural  madnefs. 

Whence  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  }  From  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  and  propriety  of  fome  of  his  fcenes,  from  the  elegance 
of  his  diflion,  and  the  fuavity  of  hisverfe.  He  feldom  moves 
either  pity  or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the  fentiments  ;  he 
feldom  pierces  the  breall:,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and 
often  improves  the  underltanding.  Being  a  great  admirer  of 
Shakfpeare,  he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays ;    to 
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Which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man's  life.  But 
the  moll  confiderable  of  Mr.  Rowe's  perfoimances  was  a 
tranflation  of  "  Lucan's  Pharfaha,"  which  be  juft  lived  to 
finifh,  but  not  to  pubhlh  ;  for,  it  did  not  appear  in  print  till 
1728,  ten  years  after  his  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  love  of  poetry  and  hooks  did  not  make  him 
•unfit  for  bufinefs  ;  for,  nobodv  applied  clofer  to  it  when  occa- 
fion  required.  T  he  duke  of  Queenfbury,  when  fecretary  of 
ftate,  made  him  fecretary  of  public  afFaiis.  After  the  duke's 
death,  all  avenues  were  flopped  to  his  preferment ;  and, 
during  the  reft  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  he  pafTed  his  time 
widi  the  Mufes  and  his  books.  A  ftory  indeed  is  told  of  him, 
which  fhevvs  that  he  had  fome  acquaintance  with  minifterst 
It  is  faid,  that  he  went  one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the  lord-trea- 
furer  Oxford,  \,Vho  afked  him,  "  if  he  underftood  Spanifh  wellf " 
He  anfwered,  "  No :"  but,  thinking  that  his  lordlhip  might 
intend  to  fend  him  into  Spain  on  fome  honourable  commiffion, 
he  prefendy  added,  "  that  he  did  not  doubt  hut  he  could 
Shortly  be  able  both  to  uuderiland  and  to  fpeak  it."  The  carl 
approving  what  he  faid,  Rowe  took  his  leave  ;  and,  retiring  a 
few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited  again  on  the  earl  to 
acquaint  him  with  it.  His  lordlhip  a&ing  him,  "  if  he  was 
fure  he  underftood  it  thoroughly  ;"  and  Rowe  affirming  that 
he  did,  "  How  happy  are  you,  ?vlr.  Rowe,"  faid  the  earl, 
*'  that  you  can  have  the  pleafuie«of  reading  and  underftanding 
the  hifiory  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  original  !"  On  the  accef- 
fion  of  George  I,  he  was  made  poet  iaureat,  and  one  of  the 
land-furvevors  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  London.  The 
prince  of  Wales  conferred  on  him  theclcrkTnip  of  his  council; 
and  the  lord  chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  fecretary  for  the 
prefcntations.  He  did  not  enjoy  thefe  promotions  long  ;  for 
he  died  Dec.  6,   17 18,  in  his  45th  year. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  twice  married,  had  a  fon  by  his  firfl  -wife, 
and  a  daughter  by  his  fecond.  He  was  a  handfome,  genteel 
man ;  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his  perfon.  He  lived 
beloved,  and  at  his  death  had  the  honour  to  be  lamented  by 
Mr.  Pope,  in  an  epitaph  which  is  printed  in  Pope's  works, 
although  It  Vv'as  not  affixed  on  Air.  Rcwe's  monuiTient,  in 
Weftminfter-abbey,  where  he  was  interred  in  the  Poeis  corner. 

ROWE  (Elizabeth),  an  Engliih  lady,  famous  for  her 
fine  parts  and  writings  in  vcrfe  and  profe,  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr  Walter  Singer,  a  diilenting  minifter  ;  and  born  at  llchef- 
ter  in  Somerfetfhire,  Sept.  11,  1674.  Her  father  was  pofTelT- 
ed  of  a  competent  eftate  near  Frome  in  that  county,  and  lived 
thereabouts  ;  but,  being  impriloned  at  Ilcheller  for  nonconfor- 
mity, married  a  wife,  and  lettled  in  that  town.  The  daugh- 
ter gave  early  fvmptoms   of  fine  parts  -,  and,  as  her  ilrongeft 
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bent  was  ttf  poetiy,  flie  began  to  write  verfes  at  twelve  years 
of  age..  She  was  alfo  fond  of  the  lifter-arts,  mufic  and  paint- 
ing ;  and  her  father  was  at  the  expcnce  of  a  mailer,  to  inftru6t 
her  in  the  latter.  She  was  a  warm  devotee,  fo  as  to  border  oi> 
what  fome  might  call  enthuliafm  ;  and  this  habit,  which  grew 
naturally  ^-om  conllitution,  was  alfo  powerfully  confirmed  by 
education  and  example.  She  was  early  acquainted  with  the 
pious  bifhop  Ken  ;  and,  at  his  requeft,  wrote  her  paraphrafe 
on  the  38th  chapter  of  Job.  In  1696,  the  22d  of  her  age,  a 
colleftion  of  her  poems  was  publilhed  :  they  were  intituled, 
*'  Poems  on  feveral  Occafions,  by  Philomela." 

She  underftood  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  well ;  for 
which,  however,  flic  had  no  other  tutor  than  the  hon.  Mr. 
Thynne,  fon  to  lord  Weymouth,  who  kindly  took  upon  him 
the  talk  of  teaching  her.  Her  Ihrning  merit,  and  the  cliarms 
of  her  perfon  and  converfation,  procured  her  many  admirers ; 
and,  among  others,  it  isfaid  that  Prior  tlie  poet  made  his  ad- 
dreffes  to  her.  There  v/as  certainly  much  of  friendfhip,  if 
not  of  love,  between  them  ;  and  Prior's  aniwer  to  Mrs.  Rowe's, 
then  Mrs.  Singer's,  paftoral  on  thofe  fubjecls,  gives  room  to 
fufpedt  that  there  was  fomething  more  than  friendfhip  on  his 
fide.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  a  gentleman  of 
tmcommon  parts  and  learning,  and  alfo  of  fome  talents  for 
poetrv,  was  the  perfon  whom  Heaven  had  defigned  for  her ; 
for  this  gentleman,  beingat  Bath  in  1709,  became  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Singer,  who  lived  in  retirement  near  it,  and  com- 
mencing an  amour  married  her  the  year  after.  It  muil  needs 
be  imagined,  that  this  was  a  moft  happy  couple  ;  for,  fome 
conliderable  time  after  his  mamage,  he  wrote  to  her  under  the 
name  of  Delia  a  very  tender  ode,  full  of  the  warmefi:  fenti- 
ments  of  connubial  friendfhip  and  affection.  But,  as  whatever 
is  exquifite  cannot  by  the  provilion  of  nature  be  lafting,  fo  it 
happened  here  ;  for,  this  worthy  gentleman  died  of  a  confump- 
tion  in  May  1715,  aged  28  years,  after  having  fcarccly  en- 
joyed himfelf  five  with  his  amiable  confbrt.  The  elegy  Mrs. 
Rowe  compofed  upon  his  death  is  one  of  her  beft   poems. 

It  was  only  out  of  a  regard  to  Mr  Rowe,  that  Ihe  had 
hitherto  endured  London  in  the  winter-feaion,  her  prevailing 
paffion  leading  her  to  folitude  ;  upon  hi-?  deceafe,  therefore, 
Ihe  retired  to  Frome,  where  her  fubllance  chiefly  lay,  and 
from  which  fhe  llirred  afterwards  as  feldom  as  Ihe  could.  In 
this  reeds,  flie  wrote  the  greatell:  part  of  her  works.  Her 
*'  Friendfhip  in  Death,  in  twenty  letters  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,"  was  publilhed  in  1 728  ;  and  her  '•  Letters  Moral  and 
Entertaining"  were  printed,  the  firft  part  in  1729,  the  fecond 
in  1731,  and  the  third  in  1733,  ^^°'  '^^^^  defign  of  thcfe,  as 
well  as  of  ''  Friendfhip  in  Death,"  is,  by  fidltious  examples 
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of  the  moft  generous  benevolence  and  heroic  virtue,  to  inflame 
the  reader  to  the  pradice  of  every  thing  which  can  ennoble 
human  nature,  and  benefit  the  world.  Tn  1736,  fhe  publiflied, 
*'  Tiie  Hiftory  of  Jofeph:"  a  poem,  which  flie  had  written  in 
her  younger  yers.  She  did  not  long  furvive  this  publication; 
for  fhe  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  luppofed,  Feb.  20,  1736-7. 
In  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to  feveral  of  her  friends;, 
which  fhe  had  ordered  to  be  delivered  immediately  after  her 
deceafe.  The  Rev.  Dr,  Ifaac  Watts,  agreeably  to  her  requefl:, 
revifed  and  publifhed  her  devotions  in  1737,  under  the  title 
of  "  Devout  ExercifeS  of  the  heart  in  A'leditation  and  Soli- 
loquy, Praife  and  Prayer;"  and,  in  1739,  her  "  Mifccllaneous 
Works  in  profe  and  verfe"  were  publifhed  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
with  an  account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 

As  to  her  perfon,  although  fhe  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  fhe 
pofTefTed  a  large  fhare  of  the  charms  of  her  fex.  She  was  of  a 
moderate  flature,  her  hair  of  a  fine  colour,  her  eyes  of  a 
darkifh  grey  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of  fire.  Her  com- 
pletion was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blufh  glowed  in  her 
cheeks.  She  fpoke  gracefully,  her  voice  was  exceedingly 
fweet  and  harmonious ;  and  flie  had  a  foftnefs  in  her  afpect, 
which  infpired  love,  yet  not  without  fome  mixture  of  that 
awe  and  veneration  which  diltinguiilicd  {eni'e  and  virtue,  ap- 
parent in  the  countenance,   are  wont  to  create. 

ROWE  (John),  M.  A.  He  was  born  at  Crediton  in 
Devoufnive-,  where  his  father  was  minifter,  and  educated  at 
New-Inn  Hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  paftoral  office  at  Witney  in  Oxfordfhire. 
While  he  was  at  Witney  a  circumflance  took  place  which 
contributed  in  a  great  meafure  to  edablifh  his  popularity. 
Some  players  happening  fo  exhibit  in  the  town,  the  room  in 
which  they  were  performing  gave  way,  and  feveral  perfons  were 
killed.  Some  of  thefe  unhappy  perfons  had  been  remarkable 
for  their  profanity,  which  induced  IVlr.  Rowe  to  print  three 
fermons  upon  the  awful  occafion,  putting  them  in  mind  of  the 
dreadful  danger  they  were  in.  From  Witney  he  removed  to 
'Fiverton  in  Devonfliire,  where  he  was  much  efleemed  j  and, 
in  1654,  fettled  as  preacher  in- Wcllminfter-abbev,  where  he 
continued  till  he  was  ejcfled  1662.  He  died  Oft.  12,  1677, 
and  was  interred  m  Bunhill-fields.  He  left  feveral  practical 
treatifes,  particularly,  30  fermons  on  "  The  Love  of  Chrifl," 
which  are  in  great  efteem. 

ROWLEY,  a  monk,  fald  to  have  flourifhed  in  the  15th 
century  at  Briilol,  and  to  have  been  both  an  elegant  and  volu- 
minous writer.  His  name  is  introduced  here  on  account 
of  the  difputes  to  which  his  fuppcfed  poems  gave  rife  in  the 
literarv  world,   on  which  fee  the  article  Chatterton. 
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ROWLEY  (William),  a  dramatic  writer  In  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  conneded  iatimatelv  with  all  the  men  of  wit 
and  genius  who  flourilhed  in  his  time.  He  is  fpoken  of  in 
terms  of  great  commendation  by  Wood;  he  aflifted  theprin- 
cipal  dramatic  \vriters  of  his  day,  and  has  left  five  plays  of 
his  own  writing.  In  one  of  tbefe  conipofitions  he  was  affified 
by  Shakfpeare ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  w-as  beloved  by 
Jonfon  and  Fletcher.      The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

ROWLEY  (Samuel),  another  dramatic  writer,  who 
flouriflied  about  the  fame  time  with  William  Rowley  afore- 
iaid.  He  was  the  author  of  two  hiflorical  plavs ;  but  he  en- 
joyed no  great  celebrity,  and  his  works  are  only  known  to 
thofe  who  colleft  indifcriminately  dramatic  produdlions. 

ROWNING  (John),  M.  A.  fellow  of  Magdalen-college, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  redlor  of  Anderby  in  Lincoln- 
Ihire,  in  the  gift  of  that  fociety,  was  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
mathematician,  and  philofopher.  In  1738,  he  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  oclavo,  "  A  Compendious  Syftem  of  Natural 
Philofophy."  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  with  additions 
in  1745.  He  was  a  conilant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Spalding  focietv.  His  only  daughter  and  executtiK  married 
Thomas  Brown,  of  Spalding,  efq.  He  died  at  his  lodgings  in 
Carey-flreet  near  Lincohi's-Inn  Fields,  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember 1 77 1,  aged  72.  In  the  "  Cambridge  Chronicle  of 
January  ii,  1772,"  was  an  epitaph  by  J.  M.  [Jofeph  Mills], 
dated  from  Cowbit,  where  he  fucceeded  his  uncle  Air.  Ray, 
faid  to  be  in  the  manner  of  Ben  Jonfon  : 

"  Underneath  this  ftone  is  laid 

*'  Rownings  philoiophic  head, 

•^  Who,  when  alive,  did  ever  pleafe 

*'  By  friendly  rriirth  and  fecial  eafe.'* 

J\lv.  Rowning  was  an  ingenious  but  not  well-looking  man, 
tall,  flooping  in  the  fhoulders,  and  of  a  fallow  down-looking 
countenance.  He  had  a  brother,  a  great  mechanic  and  famous 
watch-maker,  at  Newmarket. 

ROYSE  (Dr.  Geop-Ge),  an  Englllh  divine,  author  of 
fome  valuable  fermons,  was  born,  at  Martock  in  Somerfet- 
Ihire,  about  the  year  1655,  and  admitted  a  femi-commoner 
of  St.  Edmond's  Hall  in  Oxford,  in  the  beginning  of  April 
167 1,  where  betook  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  arts,  March  i, 
1674-5,  and  was  loon  after  eletled  fellow  of  Oriel-college. 
Upon  his  taking  the  degree  of  mafter,  May  12th,  1678,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  chaplain,  firft  to  Richard 
lord  Wenman  in  Oxfordilrire,  then  to  George  earl  of  Berkeley, 
and  afterwards  to  king  William,  whom  he  attended  in  that 
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capacitv  to  Ireland  in  June  1690,  having  been  created  cIo(£lor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford  on  the  22d  of  May  that  year.  After 
his  return  from  Ireland,  he  was  made  cha])lain  to  archbifhop 
Tillotfon,  who  gave  liim  the  reftory  of  Newington  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Maurice,  chap- 
lain to  his  predeceflbr ;  and,  on  the  ift  of  December  following, 
Dr  Rovfe  was  elefted  provoft  of  Oriel-collegq,  in  the  room  of 
Dr.  Robert  Say,  deceafed.  He  was  afterwards  advanced  to 
the  deanry  of  Briftol,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Levet, 
being  inftalled  in  it  on  the  icth  of  March,  1693-4,  and  died  in 
April,  I  "08. 

ROYSE  (Job),  M.  A.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  not 
mentioned,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  in  or  near  London, 
becaufe  he  was  a  popular  preacher  in  the  city  during  the  time 
of  Oliver  Cromwel.  He  had  his  education  in  Pembroke- 
college,  Cambridge,  but  never  obtained,  or  at  leaft  never  ac- 
cepted, of  any  church  living,  for  he  preached  occafionally  to 
fuch  congregations  as  were  pleafed  to  invite  him.  He  was 
eje^ed  1662,  and  died  the  year  following.  He  was  much 
eftecmed,  and  wrote  a  treatife  intituled  "  The  Spirit's  Touch- 
ftone." 

RUBENS  (Sir  Peter  Paul),  the  prince  of  the  Fiemifh 
painters,  was  born  in  1577,  at  Cologne;  whither  his  father 
John  Rubens,  counfellor  in  the  fenate  of  Antwerp,  had  been 
driven  by  the  civil  wars.  The  iinenefs  of  his  parts,  and  the 
care  that  was  taken  in  his  education,  made  every  thing  eafy 
to  him  :  but  he  had  not  relolved  upon  any  profeffion  when 
his  father  died  ;  and  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands  abating, 
his  family  returned  to  Antwerp.  He  continued  his  ftudies 
there  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  at  his  leifure-hours  diverted 
himfelf  with  defigning.  His  mother,  perceiving  in  him  an 
inclination  to  this  art,  permitted  him  to  place  hiinfelf  under 
Adam  van  Moort  firil,  and  Otho  Venius  after ;  both  v^hich 
mafters  he  prefently  equalled.  He  only  wanted  to  improve 
his  talent  by  traveUing,  and  for  this  purpofe  went  to  Venice, 
where,  in  the  fchool  of  Titian,  he  perfefted  his  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  colouring.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Mantua, 
and  fludicd  the  works  of  Julio  Romano  ;  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  with  the  fame  care  he  applied  liimitlf  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  antique,  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  and  every 
thing  that  might  contribute  to  finiih  him  in  his  art.  What 
was  agreeable  to  his  gout,  he  made  his  own,  either  by  copy- 
ing, or  making  reflec'tions  upon  it:  and  he  generally  accom- 
panied thofe  redediions  with  defigns,  drav/n  Vvith  a  light 
llroke  of  his  pen. 

He  had  been  fcven  years  in  Italy,  v»'hen,  receiving  advice 
that  his  mother  was  ill,  he  took  poft,  and  returned  to  Ant» 
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werp :  but  fhe  died  before  his  arrival.  Soon  after,  he  married  j 
but,  lofing  his  wife  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  left  Antwerp 
for  fome  time,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  his  forrow  by  a 
journey  to  Holland,  where  he  vifited  H^irtort  at  IJ'trecht,  for 
whom  he  had  a  great  value.  He  married  a  fecond  wife,  who 
was  a,  prodigious  beautv,  and  helped  himvery  much  in  the 
figures  of  his  women.  His  reputation  being  now  fpread  all 
over  Europe,  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  wife  of  Henrv  IV.  of 
France,  invited  him  to  Paris ;  whither  he  went,  and  painted 
the  Luxemburg  galleries  Here  the  duke  of  Buckingharti 
.became  acquainted  with  him,  and  was  fo  taken  with  his  folid 
and  penetratuig  parts,  as  well  as  fkill  in  his  profeffion,  that  he 
is  fiid  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  infanta  Ifabella,  who 
fent  him  her  amhaffador  into  England,  to  negotiate  a  peace 
witU  Charles  1.  in  1630.  He  concluded  the  treaty,  and 
painted  the  banqueting-houfe;  for  which  laft  affair  the  king 
paid  hira  a  large  fum  of  money,  and,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
merit,  knighted  him.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  duke 
of  Buckmgham;  and  he  fold  the  duke  as  many  piftures, 
flatues,  medals,  and  antiques,  as  came  to  io,oool.  He  re- 
turned to  Spain,  where  he  w'as  magnificently  rewarded  by 
Philip  IV,  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  him.  Going  foon 
after  to  Flanders,  he  had  the  poft  of  fecretary  of  (late  con- 
ferred on  him  ;  but  did  not  leave  off  his  proteflion.  He  died 
in  1640,  leaving  vafl  riches  behind  him  to  his  children;  of 
whom  Albert,  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  fecre- 
tary of  ffate  in  Flanders. 

The  genius  of  this  painter  was  lively,  free,  noble,  and 
tiniverfal.  His  gyfto  of  defign  favors  fomewhat  more  of  the 
Fleming  than  of  the  beauty  of  the  Antique,  becaufe  he 
flayed  not  long  in  Rome;  and,  though  connoilfeurs  obferve 
in  all  his  paintings  fomewhat  great  and  noble,  yet  it  is  con- 
feffed,  that,  generally  fpeaking,  he  deiigned  not  corre6i:ly. 
For  all  the  other  parts  of  painting,  he  was  as  abfolute  a 
mailer  of  them,  and  poHefTed  them  all  as  thoroughly,  as  any 
of  his  prtdeceflbrs  in  that  noble  art.  In  fliort,  he  may  be 
confidered  as  a  rare  accomplifhed  genius,  fent  from  heaven  to 
inftru6l  m.ankind  in  the  art  of  painting.  This  is  the  judge- 
ment of  Du  Frefnoy  upon  him.  But,  befides  his  talent  in 
painting,  and  his  admirable  Ikill  in  archite£lure,  which  dif- 
plays  itfelf  in  the  feveral  churches  and  palaces  built  after  his 
deligns  at  Genoui,  he  was  a  perion  poffefTed  of  all  the  orna- 
ments and  advantages  that  can  render  a  man  valuable;  was 
univerfallv  learned,  fpoke  feveral  languages  perfectly,  was 
well  read  in  hiflory,  and  withal  an  excellent  flatefman.  His 
"Ofual  abode  was  at  Antwerp ;  where  he  built  a  fpacious 
apartment,  in  imitation  of  the  Kotunda  at  Rome,  for  a  noble 
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coileftion  of  piftures,  which  he  had  purchafed  in  Italy,  and 
ibme  of  which,  as  we  have  obferved,  he  fold  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  He  lived  in  the  higheft  cfteem,  reputation,  and 
grandeur  imaginable  ;  was  as  great  a  patron  as  mailer  of  his 
art ;  and  fo  much  admired  all  over  Europe  for  his  many  fin- 
gular  endowments,  that  no  ftranger  of  any  quality  could  pafs 
through  the  Low-Countries  without  feeing  a  man  of  whom 
they  had  heard  fo  much. 

His  fchool  was  full  of  admirable  difciples,  among  whom 
Van  Dyck  was  he  who  befl  comprehended  all  the  rules  and 
general  maxims  of  his  mafter,  and  who  has  even  excelled 
him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  colouring,  and  in  his  cabinet-pieces ; 
but  his  gufto  in  the  defigning  part  was  nothing  better  than 
that  of  Rubens. 

RUE  (Charles  de  la),  a  French  orator  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1643,  ^^^  ^^^^  among  the  Jcfuits.  He 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  early  by  fine  parts  and  fl^ill  in  polite  lite- 
rature ;  and  a  Latin  poem,  which  he  corapofed  in  1667  upon 
the  conquers  of  Lewis  XIV,  was  thought  fo  excellent,  that 
Peter  Corneille  tranflatcd  it  into  French,  and  prefentcd  it  to 
the  king ;  apologizing,  at  t'ne  fame  time,  for  not  being  able  to 
convey  to  his  majelty  the  beauties  of  the  original  Thus  de 
la  Rue  was  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  with 
great  eclat ;  and  the  king  Ihewed  him  iinguh-.  refpeft  :ver 
after.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  the  editions 
of  the  clafTics  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin ;  ?nd  Virgil  was 
allotted  to  him,  which  he  publifhcd  with  good  notes,  and  an 
exa6l  life  of  the  author,  in  1675,  4'^°*  ^^  pub:.ihcd  panc'v- 
rics,  funeral  orations,  and  fermons,  which  Ihev  him  to  have 
been  a  very  great  orator:  his  mafter-piecc  is  a  funeral  oration 
for  the  prince  of  Luxembourg.  There  are  alfo  tragedies  of 
his  writing  in  Latin  and  "French,  which  had  the  approbation 
of  Corneille,  and  therefore  mufl  have  made  him  pafs  for  no 
ordinary  poet.     He  died  in  1725,  aged  82. 

RUE  (Charles  de  la),  a  Benediftine  monk,  born  in. 
1685,  and  who  became, fo  learned  in  the  Greek  ap.d  Hebrew 
languages,  and  in  divinity,  that  Montfiucnn  took  him  into 
his  friendftiip,  and  made  him  an  afibciate  with  him  in  his 
ftudies.  Montfaucon  had  publifhed,  in  1713,  the  remains  of 
*'  Origen's  Hexapla  ;"  and  was  very  delirous,  thai  an  exa6t 
and  complete  edition  ihould  be  given  of  the  whole  works  of 
this  illuftrious  father.  His  own  engagements  not  permitting 
him,  he  prevailed  with  de  la  Rue,  whole  abilities  and  learn- 
ing he  knew  to  be  fufficient  for  the  work,  to  undertake  it : 
and  accordingly  two  voluiivs  were  publiflied  by  him,  in 
1733,  ^oli"?  with  proper  prefaces  and  ufeful  notes.  A  third 
volume  was  ready  for  the  prefs,  when  de  la  Rue  died  in  1739 ; 
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and  though  it  was  publlfhed  afterwards,  yet  th,e  edition  of 
Origen  was  not  quite  completed,  fome  remaining  pieces,  to- 
gether wifh  the  "  Origeniana"  of  Huetius,  being  intended  foi: 
a  fourch  vokune. 

RUFUS  (Ephesius),  an  ancient  anatomical  author  in 
Greek,  flouriihed  at  Ephefus,  A.  D.  Iio,  under  the  empe- 
ror Nerva  and  Traian.  He  was  efteemed  a  very  fkilful  phy- 
fician  by  Galen,  who  informs  us  that  he  wrote  in  verfe  upon 
the  '<  Materia  Medica ;"  and  alfo  a  "  Treatife  on  the  Atra 
Bilis,  or  Black  Bile,"  and  fome  other  pieces  quoted  by  Sui- 
das ;  but  none  of  thefe  has  reached  our  hands  ;  for,  the  only 
remains  we  have  of  this  author  are  found  in  the  "  Artis 
Medicae  Pnncipes"  of  Stephens,  and  printed  feparately  at 
London,  Greek  and  Latin  4to,    1726. 

RUDDIMAN  (Thomas),  M.  A.  defcended  from  a  re- 
putable family  in  Aberdeenlhire,  where  he  was  born,  1684. 
He  received  his  education  in  King's  college  Aberdeen  ;  and, 
in  1710,  was  appointed  overfeer  of  the  king's  printing-houfe 
in  Edinburgh.  In  1711,  he  publifned  an  edition  in  folio 
of  "  Bp.  Gavin  Douglas's  tranflation  of  Virgil's  JEneid,"  to 
which  he  added  a  moll  accurate  gloffary.  In  17 13,  he  pub- 
lifhed,  in  8vo,  "  Lord  Torbat's  Vindication  of  the  Legiti- 
macy of  the  Royal  Family  of  Stewart."  In  17 15,  he  pub- 
lifhed,  in  2  vols,  tolio,  "  Georgii  Buchanani  opera  omnia,  with 
[Notes  Critical,  Philological,  Hiftorical,  and  Explanatory," 
which  occaiioned  a  tedious  controverfy  between  him  and  the 
Rev.  Mr  Logan,  one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1720,  lie  pubiiflied  the  "  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue,", 
a  work  much  efteemed  in  Scotland;  and,  in  1725,  he  com- 
piled and  pubhfhed  the  "  Grammatical  Exercifes."  In 
1732,  he  publifned  a  "  Latin  Grammar,"  to  which,  in  1736, 
he  added  Explanatory  Notes.  In  1740,  he  pubhihed  an  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Greek  Teilament,"  in  i2mo,  of  which  a  fecond 
edition  was  printed  in  1750.  In  1752,  he  publilhed  an  ele- 
gant edition  of  "  Livy,'' in  4V0IS.  8vo;  and,  in  1755,  he 
•wrote  an  "  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Mann's  Critical  Remarks  on  the 
!Notes  on  Buchanan's  works."  Eeiides  thcfe,  he  was  editor  of 
the  "  Caledonian  Mercury,"  a  news-paper  publifiicd  three 
times  weekly,  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  man  of  univerfal 
learning,  great  fimplicity  of  manners,  attached  to  the  royal 
family  of  Stewart  from  principle,  and  confequently  no  friend 
to  the  revolution.  In  his  latter  years  he  loll  the  benefit  of 
ililht ;  hut  he  made  ufe  of  an  amanuenfis,  as  appears  by  his 
learned  pieface  to  "  Anderfon  s  Vindication  of  the  Independency 
of  Scotland."  He  died  at  Edinburgh  1767,  aged  84.  An 
excellent  life  of  Ruddiman  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Chalmers. 

RUINART  (Thierry),  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
at  Rheiins  in  1657,  and  became  a  Benediiline  monk  in  1674. 
,     :  He 
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He  ftudled  the  fcriptures,  the  fathers,  and  ecclefiallic  writers, 
in  (o  mafterly  a  wav,  that  Mabiilon  chofe  him  for  a  compa- 
nion in  his  literary  labours.  He  fhewed  h'mfelf  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  good  opinion  Mabiilon  h  d  conceived  of  him, 
when  he  pubiillied,  in  16S9,  "  Atfla  Piimorum  Martyrum 
Sincera,"  &c.  4to,  meaning  the  m?.rtyrs  of  the  four  firfl:  cen- 
turies. In  a  preface  to  this  wo-k,  he  endeavours  to  refute  a 
notion,  which  our  Dodwell  had  advanced  in  a  piece  "  Dc 
paucitate  Mariyrum,"  inferred  among  his  "  DilTertationes 
Cyprianicae."  A  new  edit. on  of  this  work,  with  alterations 
and  additions,  was  piinted  in  17  13.  folio.  Ruinarr  publilhed 
other  learned  works,  and  affiled  MabiUon,  wh.om  he  fur- 
vivcd,  and  whofe  life  he  vs'Ote,  in  the  pu'^lication  of  the  adls 
of  the  faint«,  and  annals  of  their  order  He  gave  alfo  an  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  '  Gregory  of  Tous, '  at  Paris,  1699, 
in  ft'lio.  When  T-Iabillon  die  1  in  1707,  he  was  appointed 
to  continue  the  Aork  \n  wt;ich  he  had  jointly  laboured  with 
him  ,  upon  vvh=ch  he  travelled  to  Champagne,  in  queft  of  new 
memoir^,  but  died  in  i   09. 

RULE  ((7I,  BER  1 ),  IVI.  D.  He  was  born  at  Elgin  in  the 
Ihive  of  Murray,  <6:o,  and  educated  in  the  king's  college 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  degrees  and  was  appointed  a 
profeifor  of  philofophv.  In  165Q,  he  was  cle£led  principal 
of  his  college,  but  ejc6led  1661,  for  refufing  to  comply  with 
the  adt  of  uniformity.  Deftitute  of  all  means  whereby  he 
could  procure  a  fubfiftence  in  his  native  country,  he  went 
over  to  Levden,  where  he  lludied  phyfic  ;  and,  returning  to  • 
Scotland,  practifed  th.at  ait  till  the  Revolution,  when  the 
magiltrates  of  Edinburgh  appointed  him  piincipal  of  their 
univerfity,  and  one  of  their  pari(h-minifters.  He  ipent  moft 
of  his  leifu re-hours  in  writing  againfl  the  epifcopahans  ;  but, 
althoui;h  his  works  were  numerous,  yet,  in  point  of  logic, 
and  hiftoiial  inveiligation,  they  are  the  moft  wretched  com- 
pofitions  that  ever  were  prefented  to  the  public.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  1705,  aged  77. 

RUSHWOR  I'h  (John),  an  Englifli  gentleman,  and  au- 
thor of  ufeful  "  Hiftorical  ColIe6lions,"  was  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  born  in  Northumberland  about  1607.  He  was 
a  fluclent  in  the  univerhty  of  Oxford  ;  but  left  it  foon,  and 
entered  himfelf  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  became  a  barriftcr. 
But,  his  humour  leading  him  more  to  flate  affairs  than  the 
common  law,  he  began  early  to  take,  in  characters  or  ihort- 
hand,  fpeeches  and  paiiages  at  conferences  in  parliament,  and 
from  tlie  king's  own  mouth  what  he  fpake  to  both  houfes ; 
and  was  upon  the  ftage  continually  an  eye  and  ear  witncfs  of 
the  greatefi  tranfa*Slions.  He  alfo  perfonally  attended  and  ob- 
served all  occurrences  of  raouient,  during  eleven  years  interval 
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of  parlK^ment  from  1630  to  1640,  in  the  ftar-diamber,  court 
of  honour,  and  exchequer-chamber,  when  all  tlie  judges  of 
Englai^d  met  tliere  upon  extraordinary  cafes;  and  at  the 
council-table,  when  great  caufes  were  tried  before  tke  king 
and  council.  And,  when  matters  were  agitated  at  a  great 
diftance,  he  was  there  alfo ;  and  went  on  purpofe  out  of 
curiofity  to  fee  and  obferve  what  was  doing  at  the  camp  at 
Berwic,  at  the  fight  at  Newborn,  at  the  treaty  of  Rippon, 
and  at  the  great  council  at  York. 

In  1640,  he  was  chofen  an  affiftant  to  Henry  Elfynge,  efq, 
clerk  of  the  houfe  ot  commons ;  by  which  means  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  debates  in  the  houfe,  and  privy  to  their 
proceedings.  The  houfe  repofed  fuch  confidence  in  him, 
that  they  cntrufted  him  with  their  weightieft  affairs  ;  parti- 
cularly, in  conveying  menages  and  addreffes  to  the  king  while 
at  York  :  between  which  place  and  London,  though  150  com- 
puted miles,  he  is  faidto  have  ridden  frequently  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Li  1643,  he  took  the  covenant;  and  when  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax,  who  was  his  near  relation,  was  appointed  general 
of  the  parliament  forces,  he  vvas  made  his  fecrerary;  in  which 
office  he  did  great  fervices  to  his  mafter.  In  1649,  attend- 
ing lord  Fairfax  to  Oxford,  he  was  created  mailer  of  arts,  as 
a  me.mber  of  Queen's  college  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  was  made 
one  of  the  delegates,  to  take  into  confideration  the  affairs 
depending  between  the  citizens  ot  Oxford  and  the  members  of 
that  univer/ity,  Upon  lord  Fairfax's  laying  down  his  com- 
mifiion  of  general,  Rufhworth  went  and  relidcd  for  fomc 
■  time  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  being  in  much  efleem  with  the 
prevailing  powei"S,  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee,  in 
Jan.  1651-2,  to  confult  about  the  reformation  of  the  common 
law.  In  1658,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  burgeffes  for  Ber- 
wic upon  Tweed,  to  ferve  in  the  proteftor  Richard's  parlia- 
ment: and  v/as  again  chofen  for  the  fame  place  in  the  healing 
parliament,  which  met  April  25,  1660. 

After  the  Relloration,  he  prefented  to  the  king  feveral  of 
the  privy-council's  books,  which  he  had  preferved  from  ruin 
during  the  late  diflraftions ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived anv  other  reward  than  thanks,  which  was  given  him 
by  the  clerk  of  the  council  in  his  majefty's  name.  Sir  Or- 
lando Bridgnian, lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal,  appointed  him  his 
fecretary  in  1677,  and  continued  him  in  that  office  as  long  as 
he. kept  the  feals.  In  1678,  he  was  a  third  time  elecled  bur- 
gefs  for  Berwic,  as  he  was  in  the  fucceeding  parliament  in 
1679,  and  afterwards  for  the  Oxford  parliament  Upon  the 
diffolvition  of  this,  he  lived  in  the  utmoft  retirement  and  obn 
fcurity  in  VVtilminfter.  He  had  many  opportunities  of  en- 
riching himfelf,  at  leaft'of  obtaining  a  comfortable  lubfift- 
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cnce;  but,  either  through  careleffnefs  or  extravagance,  ho 
jievcr  became  mafler  of  any  conhderabJe  poflefhoiis.  At 
length,  being  arrefted  for  debt,  he  was  committed  to  the 
King's  Bench  prifon  in  Southwark,  where  he  dragged  on  the 
laft  fix  years  of  his  Hfe  in  a  miferable  condition,  having 
greatly  loll:  the  ufe  of  his  underflanding  and  memory,  partly 
by  age,  and  partly  by  drinking  flrong  liquors  to  keep  up 
his  fpirits.  Death  releafed  him  May  12,  169O.  He  had 
feveral  daughters,  one  of  whom  Vv'as  married  to  Sir  Francis 
Vane. 

His  ^'  Hiftorical  Colle61:ions  cf  private  PafTages  in  State, 
weighty  Matters  in  Law,  and  remarkable  Proceedings  in  Par-? 
liament,"  were  publilhed  at  different  times,  in  folio.  The  firft 
part,  from  the  year  1618  to  1629,  ^^'^^  publifhed  in  1659. 
The  copy  had  been  prcfentedto  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  was 
proteftor ;  but  he,  having  no.leifure  to,  perufe  it,  recommended 
it  to  Whitelock,  who  running  if  oyer  made  fome  alterations 
and  additions.  The  fecond  part  appeared  in  1O80;  the  third 
in  1692;  and  the  fourth  and  laft,  which  e:itends  to  the  vear 
1648,  in  1 701.  AH  the  feven  volumes  were  reprinted  together 
in  1721,  and  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  which  makes 
the  whole  eight  volumes.  This  work  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled by  fome,  and  as  much  condemned  by  others.  All, 
who  have  been  averfe  to  Charlts  1.  and  his  meafures,  have 
highly  extolled  it^  all,  who  have  been  favourers  of  that  king 
and  his  caufe,  have  reprelented  it  as  extremelv  partial,  and 
difcredited  it  as  much  as  poffible.  But  the  perfon,  who  pro- 
feffedly  fet  hiniifelf  to  oppofe  it,  and  to  ruin  its  credit,  was 
Dr.  John  Nalfon,  of  Cambridge,  wh<s  pubhihed,  by  the  fpe- 
cial  command  of  Charles  il,  "  An  impartial  Colleftion  of 
the  great  Affairs  of  State,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Scotch 
rebellion  in  the  year  1639  ^°  ^^^^  murder  of  king  Charles  I. 
wherein  the  firft  occalions  and  whole  feries  qf  the  late  trou- 
bles in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  faithfully  re- 
prefented.  Taken  from  authentic  records,  and  methodically 
digefted."  The  title  promifcs  to  bring  the  hiftory  down  to 
the  murder  of  Charles  I.  but  Nalfon  lived  only  to  put  out 
two  vols,  in  folio,  1682  and  1683,  which  brings  it  no  lower 
than  Jan,  1641-2.  He  profeffes,  in  the  introduftion  to  this 
work,  to  make  it  appear,  that  "  Mr.  Rufliworth  hath  con- 
cealed truth,  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  prevailing  detrafti- 
ons  of  the  late  times,  as  well  as  their  barbarous  adlions,  and, 
with  a  kind  of  a  rebound,  to  libel  the  government  at  fecond- 
hand:"  and  fo  far  it  is  certain,  that  his  aim  and  deiign  was 
to  decry  the  conduct  of  the  court,  and  to  favour  the  caufe  of 
the  parliament ;  for  v/hich  reafon  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that 
he  would  be  more  forward  to  admit  into  his  colledions  what 
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made  for,  than  againft,  that  pnrpofe.  But  it  does  not  appear, 
nor  is  it  pretended,  that  Rulh worth  has  wiirully  omitted, 
or  mifreprefented,  fads  or  fpeeches ;  or,  that  he  has  let  forth 
any  thing  but  the  trurh,  though  he  may  not  fometimes  have 
fet  forth  the  whole  trrith,  as  is  the  duty  of  an  impartial 
hifcorian  :  fo  that  his  Collefiions  cannc*:  be  without  great 
life,  if  it  be  only  to  prefent  us  with  one  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion. 

He  publlHied  alfo,  in  1680,  '*  The  Trial  of  Thomas  Earl 
of  Strafford,  &:c.  to  which  is  added  a  fhort  account  of  fomc 
other  matters  of  fad,  tranfa£ted  in  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
prec-dent,  concomitant,  and  fubfequent,  to  the  faid  trial,  with 
fome  fpecial  arguments  in  law  relating  to  a  Bill  of  Attaindej-,** 
folio. 

RUSSEL  (Alexander),  phyfician  to  the  Englifh  h&.oiry 
at  Aleppo,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  his  father  devoted, 
at  an  early  period,  to  medicine.  He  continued  his  ftudies 
under  the  pfofeiTors  of  Edinburgh  from  the  year  1752,  till 
the  time  of  hh  coming  to  London,  fiom  which  place  he  foon 
afterwards  embarked  for  Turkey,  and  fettled  at  Aleppo.  Here 
he  affiduofly  applied  himfelf  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  apd  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  v;ith  the  mofl 
experienced  praditioners  :  above  all  phyficians  there  he  foon 
obtained  a  proud  pre-eminence,  and  was  confulted  by  all  ranks 
and  profeffions,  Franks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  even 
Turks  themfelves.  The  Pafcha  of  Aleppo  particularly,  di- 
ftinguifhed  him,  and  this  intimacy  enabled  Dr.  Ruffel  to 
render  the  moll:  important  fervices  to  the  fadory  ;  the  Pafcha, 
indeed,  did  not  fail  to  confult  him  in  every  aft  of  importance, 
and  many  of  the  criminals  who  were  natives  owed  their  lives 
to  the  doctor's  interpofition.  The  Pafcha  carried  his  elleem 
for  Dr.  Rullel  fo  far,  that  he  lent  fome  valuable  prefents  to 
his  aged  father,  faying  to  him,  "  I  am  obliged  for  your  friend- 
ship and  affiftance."  The  "  Hiftoiy  of  Aleppo"  w^as  hril 
publilhed  in  1755;  '^  ^^^  ^^^"  tranflatcd  into  different  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  a  new  edition  has  lately  been  publilhed, 
on  a  very  enlarged  fcale,  by  the  doctor's  furviving  brother. 
It  is  not  neceliaiy  here  to  expatiate  in  praife  of  this  publica- 
tion, but  the  remarks  on  the  pLgue  have  been  found,  of  utility 
to  every  European  nation  ;  and,  polTibly,  have  tended  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  that  dreadful  fccurge.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1759,  he  chofe  the  metropolis  for  his  relldence, 
and  was  elefted  phyfician  of  St.  l"homas's  Hofpital,  in  which 
fituation  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1770.  The  Royal  Society  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Rnifel  for 
many  valuable  communications,  and  the  Medical  Society  were 
under  obligations  to  him  for  many  important  papers. 
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RUTHERFORTH  (Thomas),  D.  D.  (fon  of  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Rutherfi.)rtb,  rcftor  of  Papwoith  Everard  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cambridge,  who  had  made  large  coUedtions  for  an  hiftory 
of  that  county)  was  born  October  13,  17  12;  became  feHow 
of  St.  John's  college  Cambridge,  regius  profeffor  of  divinity 
in  that  univcrlity  ;  redor  of  Shenfield  in  Effex,  and  of  Barley 
in  Hertfordlhire,  and  archdeacon  of  Effex.  He  communicated 
to  the  Gentleman's  Society  at  Spalding  a  curious  correftion  of 
Plutarch's  defcription  of  the  inflrument  ufed  to  rene^v  the  Vef- 
tal  Fire,  as  relating  to  the  triangle  with  which  the  inftrument 
was  formed.  It  was  nothing  but  a  concave  fpeculura  [a], 
whole  principal  focus  which  coUefted  the  rays  is  not  in  the 
centre  of  concavity,  bat  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  diameter  from 
its  furface  :  but  fome  of  the  ancients  thought  othervvife,  as 
appears  from  Prop.  31.  of  Euclid's  •'  Catoptrics  ;"  and,  though 
this  piece  has  been  thought  fpurious,  and  this  error  a  proof 
thereof,  the  Sophill  and  Plutarch  might  eafily  know  as  little  of 
mathematics.  He  publifhed  "  An  ElTay  on  the  nature  and 
obligations  of  Virtue,  1744,"  8vo,  which  Mr.  Maurice  John- 
fon,  of  Spalding,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Birch,  calls  "  an  ufeful, 
ingenious,  and  learned,  piece,  wherein  the  noble  author  of  the 
Chara£leriftics,  and  all  other  authors  ancient  an  modern, 
are,  as  to  their  notions  and  dogjnata,  duly,  candidly,  and  in  a 
gentleman-like  manner,  confidered,  and  fully,  to  my  fatisfac- 
tion,  anfwered  as  becomes  a  Chriftian  divine.  If  you  have  not 
yet  read  that  amiable  work,  I  mull  (notvvithflanding  as  we 
have  been  told  by  fome,  whom  he  anfwersin  his  xith  and  laic 
chapters,  do  not  fo  much  approve  it)  not  forbear  recommend- 
ing it  to  your  peruial."  *'  Two  Sermons  preached  at  Can)- 
bridge,  1747,"  8vo.  "  A  Syftem  of  Natural  Philofophy,  Cam- 
bridge, 174S,"  2  vols.  4to.  '*  A  letter  to  Dr.  Middleton  in  de- 
fence of  bifhop  Sherlock  on  Prophecy,  1750,"  8vo.  "  A  Dil- 
courfe  on  Miracles,  1 75 1,"  8vo.  "  Inftitutes  of  Natural 
Law,  1754,"  2  vols.  8vo.  "  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Effex, 
1753,"  4to,  re-printed  W'ith  threeothers  in  1763,  8v'o.  "  Two 
Letters  to  Dr.  Kcnnicott,  1761  and  1762."  "A  Vindication  of 
the  Right  of  Proteftant  Churches  to  require  the  Clergy  to 
fubfcribe  to  an  eftablifned  Confefiion  of  Faith  and  Doftrincs, 
in  a  Charge  delivered  at  a  Vifitation,  July  1766.  Cambridge, 
1766,"  8vo.  A  fecond,  the  fame  year.  "  A  Letter  to  Arch- 
deacon Blackburn,  1767,"  8vo.  on  the  fame  fubjt.£t.  He 
died  0£l.  5,  1771,  aged  59,  having  married  a  fifter  of  die  late 
Sir  Anthony  Thomas  Abdy,  bart.  of  Albins  in  Effex,  by 
whom  he  had  two  fons. 

[a]  See   ths  Diagram,  in   Memoirs  of  the  Gentleman's  Societ/  at  Spsl.'.inf, 
p.  xxxv. 
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RUTILIA,  a  Roman  lady,  fifter  of  that  Put.  RutiliuS' 
\vho  lufFered  withfo  great  conftancy  the  injuftlceof  his  banifh- 
nient;  and  flie  was  wife  of  Marcus  Aurehus  Cotta  ;  had  a  fon 
who  was  a  man  of  great  merit,  whom  fhe  loved  tenderly,  and 
whofe  death  (he  bore  with  great  courage.  Seneca  has  propofed 
her  for  an  example ;  for  he  writes  to  his  mother  during  his  ex- 
ile to  comfort  her,  and  exhorts  her  to  imitate  Rutilia.  Among 
other  ladies  of  rcfolution,  Rutilia  (fays  he)  fGJlowed  her  foil 
Cotta  into  banilhment,  and  fo  great  was  her  fondnefs,  that 
file  lather  chofe  to  fuffer  exile  than  tlie  want  of  him  ;  nor  did 
Ihe  return  to  her  country  till  fuch  time  as  her  fon  came  with 
her.  She  bore  his  death  after  his  return  and  profpcrlty  with 
the  fame  courage  which  Ihe  had  Ihewn  in  following  him  ; 
neither  was  fhe  obferved  to  filed  a  tear  at  his  burial.  Thus  ihe 
gave  proof  of  her  courage  in  his  banilhment,  and  of  her  pru- 
dence at  his  death ;  for,  as  in  the  one  cafe  fhe  could  not  be 
detened  from  Ihewing  her  piety,  fo,  in  the  other,  nothing 
could  make  her  indulge  a  foolifli  and  unprofitable  grief.  With 
thefe  women  T  would  have  you  numbered,  whofe  life  you  have 
alvvavs  imitated. 

RUYSCH  (Frederic),  one  of  the  greatefl  anatomills 
tliat  ever  appeared  in  Holland,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Ruyfcli, 
commiirary  of  the  States  General,  and  was  born  at  the  Hague 
in  1638.  After  he  was  fufficiently  grounded  in  proper  learn- 
mg  at  home,  he  w^ent  to  Leyden,  where  he  applied  himieif 
to  anatomy  and  botany^  From  Leyden,  he  palFcd  to  Frane- 
ker,  w^iere,  having  finifhed  his  fludies,  he  took  the  degree  of 
dodtor  in  phvfic.  Then  he  returned  to  the  Hague  ;  and,  mar- 
rying a  wife  in  1661,  fetded  fo  heartily  to  the  pradlice  of  his 
profeflion,  as  even  to  negleft  every  other  purfuit  and  lludy 
which  had  not  feme  connexion  with  or  relation  to  it.  A  piece, 
which  he  publifhed  in  1665,  "  De  vafis  lymphaticis  et  ladeis," 
did  him  fo  much  honour,  that  he  was  invited  the  year  after  to 
be  profcfTor  of  anatomy  at  Amflerdam.  This  invitation  he 
gladly  accepted  ;  Amflerdam  being  a  very  proper  place  to 
gratify  his  pafhon  for  perfedling  himfelf  in  natural  hiflory  and 
anatomy.  For  this  he  fpared  neither  pains  nor  expence  ;  was 
continually  employed  in  difre61:ions;  and  examined  every  part 
of  the  human  body  with  the  mofl:  fcrupulous  exaftnefs.  He 
contrived  new  means  to  facilitate  anatomical  inquiries,  and 
found  out  a  particular  fecret  to  prepare  dead  bodies,  and  to 
preferve  them  many  years  from  putrefaction.  His  coUedtion 
in  this  wav  was  really  marvellous.  He  had  foetufes  in  a  re- 
gular gradation,  from  the  length  of  the  little  finger  to  thefize 
of  an  infant  upon  the  point  of  being  born;  he  had  grown-up 
perfons  of  all  ages ;  and  he  had  innumerable  animals  of  all 
forts  and  countries.     In  fliort,  his  cabinets  were  full  of  thefe 
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and  other  natural  curiofitics.  The  czar  Peter  of  Ruflia  made 
him  a  vifit  in  1517,  and  was  fo  ftruck  with  his  colledion,  that 
hepurchafed  it  of  him  for  thirty  thoufanJ  florins,  and  fcnt  it 
to  bt.  Pctcrfburg. 

In  1685,  he  was  made  profelTor  of  phyfic;  which  poll  he 
filled  with  honour  rill  1728,  when  he  unhappily  broke  his 
thigh  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber.  The  year  before,  he  had  tiie 
misfortune  to  lofe  his  (on  Henry  Ruyfch,  do£tor  of  pUylic  ; 
wlxo,  like  his  father,  was  an  able  praditioner,  fkilled  in  bo- 
tany and  anatomy,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  very  uleful  to  his 
father  in  his  publications,  experiments,  and  inventions.  This 
Henry  Ruyfch  pubhflied  at  Amlierdam,  1718,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
a  work  with  this  title  :  "  Theatrum  Univerfale  omnium 
animaliuin,  maxima  cura  a  ].  Jonftonio  colleiSlum,  ac  pluf- 
quam  treccntis  pifcibus  nuperriuie  ex  Indiis  Orientahbus 
allatis,  ac  nunquam  antea  his  terris  vifis,  locupletatum."  The 
fon  died  when  l)is  father  wanted  him  molt ;  who  had  now 
nobody  near  him  but  his  youngeft  daughter,  who  was  ftill 
unmarried.  This  lady  underitood  anatomy  perfectly,  having 
been  initiated  in  all  the  myfteries  of  the  art  -,  and  therefore 
was  qualified  to  afiill  her  father  in  completing  that  fecond  coi- 
Je£fion  of  rarities  in  anatomy  and  natural  hiftory,  which  he 
began  to  make  as  foon  as  he  had  fold  the  firil.  His  anatomical 
works  are  printed  in  4  vols.  410. 

Ruyfch  died  Feb.  22,  1731,  in  his  93d  year.  He  hadfpent 
his  whole  life  in  the  fludy  of  anatomy,  had  publilhed  many- 
books,  and  douoilefs  made  many  difcoveries  in  it;  yet  not  £0 
many  as  he  himfcif  imagiiied.  His  great  fault  was,  not  read- 
ing enough  :  altogether  intent  upon  his  own  refearches,  he 
was  ignorant  of  what  others  had  difcovered  j  and  fo  often  gave, 
for  new,  what  had  been  defcribed  bv  other  anutomills.  This, 
and  his  differing  from  the  learned  in  his  profefnon,  involved 
him  in  almoft  continual  difputes.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  fociety  at  London,  and  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
at  Paris;  in  which  lail  place  he  fucceeded  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, 1727. 

RUYSDALL  (Jacob),  a  celebrated  landfcape-painter  of 
Holland,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1636:  and,  thoujih  it  is 
not  known  by  what  artill  he  was  inilrucfed,  yet  it  isafBrmed, 
thatfome  of  his  produdions,  when  he  was  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  furprifed  the  bell  painters.  However,  nature  was  his 
principal  inifrudor,  as  well  as  his  guide;  for  he  ftudied  her 
inceffantly.  The  trees.  Ikies,  waters,  and  grounds,  of  which 
his  fubjedls  were  compofed,  were  all  taken  from  nature  ;  ajid 
Sketched  upon  the  fpct,  juft  as  they  allured  his  eye,  01  delight- 
ed his  imagination.  His  general  lubjed^s  were,  views  of  the 
banks  of  rivers  j    hilly  ground,    with   natural  cafcades ;    a 
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countr)',  interfperfed  with  cottages  and  huts ;  folemn  fcenes  o^ 
woods  and  groves,  with  roads  through  them;  windmills  and 
watermills  ;  but  he  rarely  painted  any  fubje(£V  wirhoat  a  river, 
brook,  or  pool  of  water,  which  he  expieffed  with  all  poffible 
truth  and  tranfparency.  He  likewife  particularly  excelled  in 
reprcfenting  torrents,  and  impetuous  falls  of  water;  in  which 
fubjefts  the  foam  on  one  part,  and  the  pellucid  appearance  of 
the  water  in  another,  were  defcribed  with  wonderful  force 
and  grandeur.  Mod  of  the  cpIle6Vions  in  England  are 
adorned  with  fome  of  the  works  of  this  mafter.  He  died  in 
1681,  aged  45. 

RYAN     (Lacy).      This   gentleman,    though   generally 
eftemed  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  born  in   the   parilh  of  St. 
Margr.ret  Weft  minder,    about    1694.       He   was  the   fon  of 
Mr.  Daniel   Ryan,  a  tailor,  and   had   his    education    at    St. 
Paul's  fchool,  after  which  it  was  intended  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  law,  for  which  purpofe  he  was  a  fliort  time  with  Mr. 
Lacy,  an  attorney,  his  godfather.     He  had  once  fome  thoughts 
of  going  to  the  Eaft- Indies  with  his  brother  (who  died  there 
1719) ;  but,  a  flronger  propenfity  to  the  flage  prevailing,  by 
the  friendfliip  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  he  was  introduced  into 
the  Hay-Market  company  17 10,  and  was  taken  confiderable 
notice  of  in  the  part  of  Marcus  in  "  Cato"   during  the  firft 
run  of  that  play  in  17 12,  though  then  but  eighteen  years  of 
age.     He  from  that  time  increafed  in    favour,  rofe  to  a  very 
confpicuous  rank  in  his  profeflion,  and  conftandy  maintained 
a  very  ufeful  and  even  important  caft  of  parts,  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.     In  his  perfon  he  was  genteel  and  well  made; 
his  judgement  was  critical  and  correft  ;  his  underllanding  of 
an  author's   fenfe  moft  accurately  juft,  and  his  emphafis,  or 
manner  of  pointing  out  that  fenie  to  the  audience,  ever  con- 
llantly  true,  even  to  a  mufical  exactnefs.     His  feelings  were 
ftrong,  and  nothing  could  give  more  honourable  evidence  of 
his  powers  as  an  a6tor  than  the  fympathy  to  thofe  fenfations 
which  was  ever  apparent  in  the  audience  when  he  thought 
proper  to  make  them  feel  with  him.     Yet,  fo  many  are  the 
requifites  that  fhould  go  to  the  forming  a  capital  a£lor,  fome- 
what  fo  very  near  abfolute  perfedlion  is  expelled  in  thofe  who 
are  to  convey  to  us  the   idea,  at  times,  of  even  more  than 
mortality,  that  with   al!  the  abovementioned  great  qualities, 
this  gentleman  was  ftill  excluded  from  the  lift  of  firft-rate 
performers,  by   a  deficiency  in  only  one  article,  viz.  tliat  of 
voice.     It  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Ryan's  voice  might  not  na- 
turally have  been  a  very  good  one,    as   the  cadence  of  it 
fecmed  always   inclinable  to  a    fharp   flirill   treble;    but   an 
■unlucky  affray  with  fome  watermen,  at  the  very  early  part  of 
his  theatrical  life,  in  which  he  received  a  blow  on  the  nole, 
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\vhich  turned  that  feature  a  litrle  out  of  its  place,  though  not 
fo  much  as  to  occafion  any  deformity,  made  an  alteration  in 
his  voice  alfo,  by  no  means  to  its  advantage  ;  yet  fiili  it  con- 
tinued not  difgufting,  till,  fcveral  years  afterwards,  being 
attacked  in  the  ftreet  by  fome  ruffians,  who,  as  it  appeared 
afterwards,  miilook  him  for  fome  other  perfon,  he  received  a 
brace  of  piftol-bullets  in  liis  mouth,  which  broke  foms  part  of 
his  jaw,  and  prevented  his  being  able  to  perform  at  all  for 
a  Ion;;  time  afterwards  ;  and  though  he  did  at  length  recover 
fron'.  the  hurt,  yet  his  voice  ever  retained  a  uemulum,  or  qua- 
ver, when  drawn  out  to  anv  length,  which  rendered  his 
manner  very  particular,  and,  bein^  exiremely  eafv  to  imitate, 
laid  him  much  more  open  to  the  powers  of  mimicry  and 
ridicule  tlmn  he  would  otherwife  have  been.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  however,  by  being  always  extremely  perfe6t  in  the 
words  of  his  author,  and  jull  \\\  the  fpeaking  of  them,  added 
to  the  fenlibility  1  before  mentioned,  an  exadl  propriety 
of  drefs,  and  an  eafe  and  gentility  of  deportment  on  the  ftage, 
he  remained  even  to  the  lail  a  very  deferved  favourite  with 
many;  to  which,  moreover,  his  amiable  character  in  private 
life  did  not  a  little  contribute.  A  very  flriking  inftance 
t)f  the  perlonal  eftcem  he  was  held  in  by  the  public  Ihewed 
itfelf  on  occafion  of  the  accident  related  above,  at  which 
time  his  late  ro\al  highnels  Frederic  prince  of  Wales  con- 
tributed a  very  handfome  prefent  to  make  him  fome  amends 
for  the  injury  he  muft  receive  from  being  out  of  employ- 
ment; and  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  followed  the 
laudable  example  fet  tliem  by  his  highnefs. 

The  friendfhip  fubfifting  between  Hyan  and  his  great  thea- 
trical coni;emporary  Tvlr.  Quin  is  well  known  to  have  been 
inviolable,  and  refiecls  honour  to  them  both.  That  valuable 
and  juflly-admired  veteran  of  the  Englifh  flage,  even  when  he 
had  quitted  it  as  to  general  performance,  did  for  fome  years 
afterwards  make  an  annual  appearance  in  his  favourite  cha- 
rafter  oi'  Sir  John  FalftafF,  for  the  beneht  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Ryan;  and  when,  at  lalt,  he  prudently  declined  hazarding 
any  longer  that  reputation  which  he  had  in  fo  inany  hardy 
campaigns  nobly  purchafed,  by  adventuring  into  the  field  under 
the  difadvantage-  of  age  and  infirmity,  yet  even  then,  in  the 
fervicc  of  that  tViend,  he  continued  to  exert  himfelf;  and, 
when  his  perfon  could  no  longer  avail  him,  he,  to  fpeak  ia 
FalftafF's  language,  "  us'd  his  credit  \  yea,  and  fo  us'd  it" — 
that  he  has  been  known,  by  his  intereft  with  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  to  have  difpofed,  in  the  rooms  of  Bath,  among 
perfons  who  could  very  few  of  them  be  prefent  at  the  play,  of 
jas  many  tickets  for  Mr.  Ryan's  benetit  as  amounted  to  lOo 
guineas. 
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Mr.  Ryan  at  length,  in  the  68th  year  of  a  life,  fifty  years 
of  which  he  had  ipent  in  the  fervicc  and  entertainment  of  the 
pahHc,  paid  the  great  debt  to  nature  at  Bath,  to  which  place 
he  had  retired  for  his  heahh,  the  15th  of  Auguft,  1760. 

RYER.  (Peter  du),  a  French  writer,  was  born  at  Paris 
of  a  very  good  family,  in  1605  ;  and,  being  liberally  educated, 
made  a  good  progrefs  in  literature,  which  afterwards  ftood 
him  in  greater  ilead  than  he  could  have  wifhed.  He  was 
made  fecreiary  to  the  king  in  1626  ;  but,  marrying  a  woman 
of  no  fortune,  was  obliged  to  fell  his  place  in  1-633.  He  had 
not  what  was  fufficient  to  maintain  his  family  j  and  therefore 
became  fecretarv  to  the  duke  of  Vendome.  His  writings 
gained  him  a  place  in  the  French  academy  in  1646  i  and  he 
was  afterwards  made  hiftoriographtr  of  France  widi  a  penfion  ; 
yet  coPitinued  fo  very  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  write  for 
the  bookfellers.  He  is  the  author  of  nineteen  dramatic  pieces 
and  thirteen  translations,  which,  favs  Voltaire,  "  were  all 
well  received  in  his  time  j*'  yet  necefllty,  as  may  eafily  be 
imagined,  vvould  not  permit  him  to  give  that  perfection  to 
his  works  wliich  was  requifite  to  make  their  merit  Jafting. 
He  died  in  1658. 

RYMEiR  (Thomas),  was  born  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  educated  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Northallerton,  whence 
he  was  admitted  a  fcho'ar  at  Cambridge.  On  quitting  the 
Tiniverfity,  he  became  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn ;  and  in 
1692  fucceeded  Mr.  Shad  well  as  hiftoriographer  to  king 
William  HI.  His  valuable  coIle(51:ion  of  the  "  Foedera," 
continued  from  his  death  by  Mr.  Sanderfon,  extends  to  20 
volumes;  was  re-printed  at  the  Hague,  in  1739,  in  10 
volumes  ;  was  abridged  by  ^^I.  Rapin  in  French  in  Le  Clerc's 
**  BibHotheque  ;"  and  a  tranflation  of  it  by  Stephen  Whatley, 
printed  in  4  vols.  Svo.  17 31.  Mr.  Rvmer  was  alfo  the  author 
of  "  A  View  of  the  tragedies  of  riie  lafl:  age,"  which  occa- 
lioned  thofe  admirable  remarks  preferved  in  the  preface  to 
Mr.  Colman's  edition  of  "  Beatimont  and  Fletclier,"  and 
fince  by  Dr.  Johnion  in  his  "  Life  of  Dryden."  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  a  lover  of  poetry  ;  but,  when  he 
fets  up  for-a-'critic,  fcems  to  prove  that  he  has  very  few  of  the 
requilites  for  that  character;  and  was  indeed  almoft  totally 
difquaiified  for  it,  by  his  want  of  candour.  The  feverities 
which  he  has  exerted  in  his  "  View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the 
laft  Age,"  againft  the  inimitable  Shakfpeare,  are  fcarcely  to 
be  forgiven,  and  rnuft  furely  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  iacri- 
Jege  committed  on  the  SahBnm  SanSiorum  of  the  Mufes.  And 
that  his  own  talents  for  dramatic  poetry  were  extremely  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  the  perfons,  whole  writings  he  has  with  fo 
much  rigour  attacked,  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will 
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take  the  trouble  of  perufing  one  play,  which  he  has  given 
to  the  world,  intituled,  "  Edgar,  a  Tragedy,  1678,"  4to. 
But,  ahhougli  we  cannot  fubfciibe  either  to  his  fame  or  his 
judgement  as  a  poet  or  critic,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was 
a  very  excellent  antiquary  and  hiftorian.  Some  of  his  pieces 
relating  to  our  cpiiftitution  are  rematkably  good,  and  his 
well-knov/n,  valuable,  and  moll  ufeful,  work,  the  "  Foedera,** 
will  ftand  an  everlalling  monument  of  his  worth,  his  inde- 
fatigable aihduity,  and  clearnefs  of  judgement  as  an  hiftorical 
compiler.  He  died  Dec  14,  I'7i3,  and  was  buried  in  the 
parifh-church  of  St.  Clement  Danes-  Some  fpecimens  of 
his  poetry  are  preferved  in  the  firft  volume  of  Mr.  Nichols's 
''  Seleft  Colleftion  of  Mifcellany-Poems,  1783." 

RYVES  (Sir.  Tfiomas),  fon  of  John  Ryves  of  Damary 
Court,  or,  as  Fuller  fays,  at  Little  Langton  in  Dorfetfhire, 
born  in  the  latter  end  of  the  XV'Ith  century,  wa-s  fent  from 
Winchell:er-fchool  to  New-college  in  Oxford;  where,  ap- 
plying himfelf  to  the  iludy  of  jthe  civil  law,  he  commenced 
do£loc  in  that  faculty.  He  was  a  celebrated  civilian  in  doc- 
tors commons  and  the  court  of  admiralty.  Sometime  after, 
he  was  preferred  to  be  one  of  the  mafters  in  chancery,  and 
judge  of  the  faculties  and  prerogative  court  in  Ireland.  Upon 
king  Charles  I.  coming  to  the  crown,  he  was  made  his  ad- 
vocate, and  knighted  :  and,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he 
was  very  firm  to  the  royal  caufe,  engaged  in  feveral  battles, 
and  received  feveral  wounds  in  his  majefty's  fervice.  He  was 
not  only  a  very  eminent  civilian,  and  a  good  common  lawyer, 
but  likewife  a  great  madcr  in  all  the  parts  of  polite  learning  ; 
and,  particularly,  he  wrote  in  Latin  wuh  unufual  delicacy 
and  correftnefs.  He  died  in  165 1,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Clement  Danes  near  Temple-Bar,  I  ondon.  His  v/orjcs  are, 
"  The  Vicars  Plea;  or,  a  competency  of  Means  due  to 
Vicars  out  of  the  feveral  parifhcs."  This  book  is  written 
with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  flrength  of  argum,ent. 
*'  Regiminis  Anglicani  in  Hybernia  Defenfio,  adverfus  Ana- 
ieclen,  lib.  3."  "  Iraperatoris  Jufriniaai  Defenfio  contra 
Alemannum."  "  Hiiloria  Navalis  Antiqua,  lib.  4."  "  Hillo- 
ria  Navalis  Media,  lib.  3." 

RYVES  (Bruno),  related  to  Sir  Thomas  Ryves,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article,  lived  in  the  XVIIth  century,  and  was  a 
celebrated  preacher.  He  was  reftor  of  St.  Martin's  Vintrey, 
,in  London,  chaplain  to  king  Charles  1.  and  doftor  in  divi- 
nity. When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  fequeftered  and 
plundered.  At  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  IL  he  had 
the  deanry  of  Windfor  conferxed  on  him,  and  was  fecretary 
to  the  garter.  He  died  in  1677.  '  His  works  are,  *'  Mercu- 
rius  Rufticus ;  or,  the  Country's  Complaint,  recounting  the 
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fad  events  of  this  unparalleled  War,  &c."  Thefe  Mercuries 
begin  Auguil  22,  164?.  "  Mercurius  Rufticus,  the  2d.  part, 
giving  an  account  oi  Sacrileges  in  and  upon  Cathedrals,  ^c." 
When  the  war  was  ended,  all  th:fe  Mercuries  were  reprinted 
in  8vo.  in  1646  and  1647,  with  an  addition  of  the  papers 
following:  I.  "■  A  general  Bill  of  Mortality  of  the  Clergy  of 
London,  &c.  or  a  hrief  Mai  tyrology  awd  Catalogue  of  the 
learned  and  religious  iMiiiirtens  of  the  City  of  London,  who 
have  been  imprifoned,  plundered,  &c."  2.  "  Qiierela  Can- 
tabrigienfis  ;  or,  a  Remonfirance  by  way  of  Apology  for  the 
banifhed  Menibers  of  tlie  flourilhing  Univeriity  of  Cam- 
bridge." 3.  •"  Micro-Chronicon";  or,  a  brief  Chronology  of 
the  rime  and  Place  of  the  Battles,  Sieges,  Conflids,  and 
other  remarkable  Paflages,  which  have  happened  betwixt  his 
Majellv  and  the  Parliament,  &;c="  4  "  A  Catalogue  of  all, 
or  moft  part  of  the  Loids,  Knights,  Commanders,  and  Per- 
lons  of  Qiiality,  llain  or  executed  by  Law  Martial,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  unnatural  War  to  March  25,  1647." 
And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  the  edition  of  1647  has 
more  in  it  than  that  of  1646.  Dr.  Ryves  haslikewlfe  printed 
Several  ilermous* 
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SAAVEDRA  (Michael  de  Cervantes),  a  celcbratec! 
Spanirti  writer,  and  the  inimitable  autlior  of  "  Don 
Quixote,"  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1549-  From  his  infancy 
he  was  fond  of  books ;  but  he  applied  Inmfelf  wholly  to 
books  of  entertainment,  fuch  as  novels  and  poetry  of  all 
kinds,  efpecially  Spanilh  and  Italinn  authors.  From  Spain  he 
went  to  Italy,  either  to  ferve  cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he 
was  chamberlain  at  P>.ome  ;  or  elfe  to  follow  the  profeffion  of 
a  foldier,  as  he  did  fome  years  under  the  yi6lorious  banners 
of  Marc  Antonio  Colonna.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of' 
Lepanto,  fought  in  r57i;  in  which  he  either  loft  his  left 
hand  by  the  Ihot  of  an  harquebus,  or  had  it  fo  maimed,  that 
he  loft  the  ufe  of  it.  After  this,  he  was  taken  by  the  Moors, 
and  carried  to  Algiers,  where  he  contmued  a  captive  five  years 
and  a  half.  Then  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  the  writing  of  comedies  and  tragedies ;  all  o£  which  were 
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"^vell  received,  and  as5led  wltli  great  apf'aufe.  In  1584, 
he  publifhed  his  '*  Galatea,"  a  novel  in  fix  books :  which  he 
preiented  to  Afcanio  Colon na,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the 
church,  as  the  iirft  fniits  of  his  wit.  But  the  work  which 
has  done  him  the  greatcft  honour,  and  will  immortalize  his 
narne,  is  the  hiilory  of  *'  Don  Quixote;"  the  "  firfl  part"  of 
which  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  1605.  i  1^'''  is  a  fatire  upon 
books  of  kniglu-errantry  ;  and  the  principal  if  not  the  folc 
end  of  it  was  to  deftroy  the  reputation  of  thefe  books,  whichi 
had  io  infatuated  the  greater  part  of  ma  .kind,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  Spanifh  nation.  This  work  was  univerfally  read ;  and 
the  moll  -ennncnt  painters,  tapeltry-workers,  engravers,  and 
fculptors,  have  been  employed  in  leprefenting  the  hilTiory  of 
*'  Don  Qviixote."  Cervantes,  even  in  his  life-time,  ob- 
tained the  glory  of  having  his  work  receive  a  royal  approba- 
tion. As  Philip  IIJ.  was  ftandlng  in  a  balcony  of  liis  palace 
at  Madrid,  and  viewing  the  country,  he  obferved  a  ftudent  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Manzanarcs  readmg  in  a  book,  and 
from  time  to  time  breaking  off,  and  beating  his  forehead  with 
extraordinary  tokens  of  plcafure  and  delight ;  upon  which,  the 
king  faid  to  thofe  about  him,  "  That  fcholar  is  either  mad,  or 
reading  Don  Quixote;"  the  latter  of  which  proved  to  be  the 
cafe.  But,  notwiihflanding  tlie  vaft  applaufe  his  book  every 
where  met  with,  he  had  not  intereft  enough  to  procure  a 
fmall  penfion,  but  had  much  ado  to  keep  himfelf  from  ftar- 
ving.  In  1615,  he  publifhed  a  "  fecund  part;"  to  which  he 
was  partly  moved  by  the  prefumption  vA  fbme  fcribhler,  who 
had  publifhed  a  continuarion  of  this  work  the  year  before. 
He  wrote  alio  feveral  novels,  and,  and  among  the  reft,  "  The 
Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigilmunda."  He  had  employed 
many  years  in  writing  this  novel,  and  finifhed  it  but  juft  be- 
fore his  death;  for  he  did  r^ot  Hve  to  fee  it  pubhflied.  His 
ficknels  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  he  himfelf  was  able  to  be, 
and  a£l'jally  was,  his  own  hiflorian.  At  the  end  of  the  pre- 
face to  "  The  Troubles  of  Perliles  aiid  i^igilmunda,"  he 
reprefents  himfelf  on  hoifeback  upon  the  road,  and  a  ftudent 
overtaking  him,  who  entered  into  converfation  with  him  : 
**  and,  happening  to  talk  of  mv  illnefs,"  fays  he,  "  the  flu- 
dent  foon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by  faying  it  was  a  dropfy 
1  had  got,  the  rhirlf  attending  which  all  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
though  it  were  not  fait,  would  not  fufBce  to  quench.  There- 
fore, Senor  Cervantes,"  fays,  he  '*  you  muft  drink  nothing 
at  all,  but  do  nor  forget  to  eat;  for  this  alone  will  recover 
you  without  any  other  phvfic."  *'  I  have  been  told  the  fame 
by  others,"  anfwered  1;  *'but  I  can  no  more  forbear  tippling 
than  if  I  were  born  to  do  nothing  elfe.     My  hfe  is  drawing 
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to  an  end;  and,  from  the  daily  journal  of  ray  pulfe,  I  fhall 
have  linifhed  my  courfe  by  next  Sunday  at  the  fartheft. — But 
adieu,  mv  merry  friends  all,  for  1  am  going  to  die ;  and  I 
hope  to  fee  you  ere  long  in  tlK;  other  world  as  happy  as  heart 
can  wilh."  His  dr<  pfy  increaled,  and  at  laft  proved  fatal  to 
him  ;  yet  he  continued  to  fay  and  to  write  bons  mots.  He  re- 
ceived the  laft  facrament  the  i8th  of  April,  1616,  yet  the  day 
after  wrote  a  dedication  of  "  The  Troubles  of  Periiles  and 
Sieifmunda"  to  the  Conde  de  Lemos.  It  is  fo  great  a  curio- 
fity,  and  illuftrates  the  true  fpirit  and  character  of  the  man  fo 
well,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  infert  it  here. 

"  There  is  an  old  ballad,  which  in  its  day  was  much  in 
vogue,  and  it  began' thus:  '  And  now  with  one  foot  in  the 
fnrru-:>>  &c.'  I  could  wilh  this  did  not  fall  fo  pat  to  nTiV  epiflle,, 
for  I  can  almoil  fay  in  the  fame  words, 

*'   And  now  with  one  foot  in  the  ftirrup, 
"  SetJng  out  for  the  regions  of  death,    , 

*'  To  write  this  epiftle  1  che?.r  up, 

•'  And  falute  my  lord  with  my  laft  breath.'* 

Yefterday  thev  gave  me  the  extreme  un£lion,  and  to-day  I 
write  this.  Time  is  fhort,'  pains  increafe,  hopes  diminilh; 
and  yet  for  all  this  I  would  live  a  little  longer,  methinks,  not 
for  the  fake  of  Jiving,  but  that  I  might  kifs  your  excellency's 
feet;  and  it  is  not  impofiible  but  the  plealure  of  feeing  your 
excellencv  fafe  and  well  in  Spain  might  make  me  well  too. 
But,  if  I  am  decreed  to  die,  heaven's  will  be  done:  your  ex- 
cellency will  at  ieaft  give  me  leave  to  inform  you  of  this  my 
defire;  and  'ikewife  t^a":  you  had  iri  me  fo  ze.dous  and  well- 
afrected  a  fervant  as  was  willing  to  go  even  beyond  death  to 
ferve  you,  if  it  had  been  poffible  for  his  abilities  to  equal  his 
fincerity.  However,  I  prophetically  rejoice  at  your  excel- 
lency's arrival  again  in  Spain  :  my  heart  leaps  within  me  to 
fancy  you  fhevvn  to  one  another  by  the  people,  '  There  goes 
the  Conde  de  Lemos  !'  and  it  revives  my  fpirits  to  fee  the  ac- 
complilhraent  ©f  thofe  hopes  which  I  have  fo  long  conceived 
of  your  excellency's  perfections.  There  are  flill  remaining 
in  my  foul  certain  glimmerings  of  '  The  Weeks  of  Garden,* 
and  of  the  famous  Bernardo,  if  by  good  luck,  or  rather  by 
a  miracle,  heaven  fpares  my  life,  your  excellency  fhall  fee 
them  t:!0.h,  ar-d  with  them  the  '  fccond  part'  of  '  Galatea,' 
which  I  know  your  excellency  would  not  be  ill  pleafed  to  fee. 
And  fo  1  conclude  with  my  ardent  wilhes,  that  the  Almighty 
will  preferve  your  excellency. 

Your  excellency's  fervant, 

Madrid;  Ap.  19,  1616.  Michael  de  Cervantes." 

According 
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According  to  this  epiftic  dedicatory,  it  is  highly  probable 
he  died  foon  after.  The  particular  day  is  not  known  nor 
even  the  month.  It  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  fee  "  The  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda" 
printed  ;  for  Sept.  24,  161 6,  at  San  Lorenzo  el  real,  a  licence 
was  granted  to  Donna  Catalina  de  Salazar's  widow  to  print 
that  book,  ^n  the  preface  to  his  "  Novels,"  he  has  given 
us  this  defcription  of  his  perfon.  "  He  whom  thou  feeft  here 
with  a  iharp  aquiline  vifage,  brown  chefnut-coloured  hair, 
his  foieliead  fmooth  and  free  from  wrinkles  ;  his  eyes  brifk 
and  chearful ;  his  nofe  fomewhat  hookifh,  but  well  propor- 
tioned ;  his  beard  filver-coloured,  which  twenty  years  ago  was 
gold;  his  muftachios  large;  his  mouth  little,  his  teeth  nei- 
ther fmall  nor  big,  in  number  only  fix,  in  bad  condition  and 
worfe  ranged,  tor  they  have  no  correfpondence  with  each 
other ;  his  body  middle-fized  ;  his  complexion  lively,  rather 
fair  than  fwarthy  ;  fomewhat  thick  in  the  ihoulders ;  and  not 
very  light  of  foot:  this,  I  fay,  is  the  effigies  of  the  author  of 
'  Galatea,'  and  of  *  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.'  He  made 
likewife  the  '  Voyage  to  Parnaffus,'  in  imitation  of  Caefar 
Caporal  the  Perugian;  and  other  works  which  wander  about 
the  world  here  and  there  and  every  where,  and  perhaps  too 
without  the  maker's  name." 

SABELLICUS  (Mark  Anthony  Coccius)  fiourifhed 
among  the  learned  men  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  He 
was  a  farriei's  fon,  and  born  in  a  litde  town  in  Italv  upon  the 
Teveron.  So  early,  and  with  fuch  vigour,  did  he  apply  him^ 
felf  to  his  fludies,  that  he  was  qualified  to  teach  a  fchool  before 
he  had  a  beard.  He  was  profeifor  of  polite  literature  at  Vi- 
cenza:  and  at  Venice  \yas  offered  by  the  fenate  two  honour- 
able and  lucrative  employments ;  one  was  to  write  the  hiftory 
of  their  republic,  and  the  other  to  teach  the  belles  letires.  He 
afterward  undertook  an  univerfal  hillorv,  but  was  looked 
upon  as  a  better  teacher  than  hiftoriographer.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  70. 

SaBELLIUS,  a  Lybian,  known  in  Ecclefiaftical  Hiflory 
as  the  head  of  the  fed  called  Sabellians,  who  reduced  the 
three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  to  three  ftates,  or  relations,  or 
rather  reduced  the  whole  Trinity  to  the  one  perion  of  the 
Father  ;  making  the  Word  and  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  only  ema- 
nations or  fundtions  thereof.  Epiphanius  tells  us,  that  the 
God  of  the  Sabelhans,  whom  they  called  the  Father,  refembled 
the  Son,  and  was  a  mere  fubtraftion,  whereof  the  Son  was  the 
illuminative  virtue  or  quahty,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  the  warm- 
ing virtue.  He  was  born  at  Ptolemais,  a  city  of  Pentapolis, 
and  was  a  difciple  of  Noetus.  This  Se£l  had  many  followers 
in  Mefopotamia  and  Rome.     They  were  anathematized  with 
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many  other  heretics  in   a  council  held    at   Conflantinopla, 
A.  D.  3>^i. 

SABINUS.  There  are  three  pcrfons  of  this  name  re- 
corded in  the  republic  of  letters,  whom  it  may  be  riglit  jufl 
to  mention.  There  \vr\s  Sabinus,  an  elegant  poet,  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus;  who  pubHfhed,  according  to  Ovid,  the 
following  epiilles,  viz.  "  UhfTes  to  Penelope,"  "  Hip- 
polytus  to  rhafdra,"  '^  Deniophoon  to  Phyllis,''  "  Jafon  to 
Hyphpilc,"  and  "  Sappho  to  Phaon,"  none  of  which  is 
preferved;  thofe  among  Ovid's  with  thefe  titles  being  efteemed 
unworthy  of  either  of  them.  But  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  fome,  if  not  all,  of  the  fix  following  are  Sabinus's,  though 
among  Ovid's  ;  nan^ely,  "  Paris  to  Helen,"  '*  Helen  to  Pa- 
ris," "  Leander  to  Hero,"  "  Hero  to  Leandcr,"  "  Aconitus 
to  Cydippe,"  and  "Cydippe  ro  Aconitus  "  Ovid  obferves, 
that  Sabinus  was  the  author  of  fome  otlier  works,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  publifli : 

•'  Qn'que  fuam  Trrezen,   imperfcduinque  dierun^ 
*'  Deftiuit  celeri  rnorie  Sal  inus  opus." 

There  was  Franciscus  Floridus  Sabinus,  a  learne^ 
man,  who  flouriflied  foon  after  the  reftoration  of  letters  ia 
tlie  Weft,  and  died  in  I547«  Vofiius  favs,  that  he  was  a  very 
polite  and  delicate  writer;  and  others  have  repiefented  hina 
lis  a  critic  of  good  tafle,  great  difcernment,  and  more  than 
ordinary  learning.  His  priricipal  woriis  are,  *'  In  calumnia- 
tores  Plauti  et  aliorum  linguae  Latinos  fcriptorum  Apologia^ 
Bafii.  1^40;"  and  "  Ledtionum  Succifivarum  libri  tres,, 
Frank.  1602,"  8vo. 

Lardy,  there  was  George  Sabinus,  a  man  of  fine  parts, 
and  one  of  the  beft  Latin  poets  of  his  time.  He  was  born  ii^ 
the  eleftorate  of  Brandenburg  in  1508;  and,  at  fifteen,  fent 
to  Wittembergj  where  he  was  privately  inftriifted  by  Me- 
ianiS^bon,  in  whofe  lioufe  he  lived.  He  had  a  vaft  ambition 
to  excel  :  infomuch  that  Camera: lus  tells  us,  he  has  feen 
him  cry  at  the  recital  of  a  good  poem  ;  becaufe,  as  he  would 
fay,  he  not  only  was  unable  to  write  one  himfelf,  but  w^s 
even  ignorant  of  the  means  to  attain  perfeftion  in  this  way. 
However,  he  did  not  defpair  it  is  plain;  for,  at  twenty-two, 
he  pubiiflied  a  poem,  intituled,  *'  P^cs  Geftse  Casfarum  Ger- 
manorum,"  which  fpread  his  reputation  all  over  Germany, 
Ri-A  mads  all  the  princes,  v,-ho  had  any  regard  for  polite  lite- 
rature, his  friends  and  patrons.  Afterwards  he  travelled  into 
It'.lv,  where  he  contra6i:f-d  an  acquaintance  with  Benibus  and 
other  learned  men  ;  and,  in  his  return,  paid  his  refpe£ts  to 
Erafmus  at  Friburg,  when  that  great  man  was  in  the  lafl 
llage   of  life.      In    1536,    he   married   Melanfthon's   eldeft 
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daughter,  at  Wlttemberg,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  before 
his  journey  into  Italy.  She  was  b>jt  fourtecii,  but  very 
handfome,  and  nnderftood  Latin  well ,  and  SaHinus  always 
lived  happilv  with  her:  hut  he  had  feveral  altercations  with 
Melandlhon,  becaufe,  being  very  ambitious,  he  wanted  to 
raife  himielf  to  civil  employments  ;  and  did  not  like  the  hu- 
mility of  Melant^hon,  who  confined  himfelf  to  literary  pur- 
fuirs,  and  would  be  at  no  trouble  to  advance  his  children. 
This  mifunderftanding  occahoned  Sabinus  to  remove  into 
Pruffia  in  1543,  an.d  to  carry  his  wife  with  him,  who  after- 
wards died  at  K.onigfberg  in  1547.  He  fettled  at  branckfort 
upon  the  Oder,  and  performed  the  office  of  a  profeffor  there, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  He 
married  a  fecond  wife,  and  became  very  famous  for  his  wif- 
dom  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  for  his  parts  and  learning; 
which  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  pf  Charles  V,  and  occa- 
iioned  him  to  be  fent  on  fome  embarHes-  He  was  fent  parti- 
culaily  by  tlie  ele6>or  of  Brande  ;burg  into  Italy,  where  he 
feems  to  have  «ontra61:ed  an  illnels,  of  which  he  died  that 
year;  that  is,  in  156O;  the  very  fame  year  in  winch  Me- 
Ian6lhon  died.  His  Latin  poems,  of  various  kinds,  have 
been  often  printed,  and  are  well  known. 

SABLIERE  (Anthony  de  Rambouillet  de  la),  a 
French  poet,  who  died  at  Paris  in  ibSo.  He  wrote  madrigals, 
which  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  fon.  T'^efe 
little  poems  have  done  him  great  honour,  on  account  of  their 
beauty  of  fentiment  and  delicate  limplicity  of  ftyir ;  and  may 
be  confidered  as  models  in  their  kind.  Voltaire  fays,  that 
*'  they  are  written  with  delicacy,  without  excluJiag  what  is 
natural."  His  wife  Heilelin  de  la  Sahliere  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  wits  of  her  time.  Fontaine  has  immortalized 
her  in  his  poems,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  a  peacea'Je  and 
happy  refuge,  which  he  found  in  her  houfe  almoll:  twenty 
years. 

SACCHI  (Anl:iea),  an  illuftrlous  Italian  painter,  the 
fon  of  a  painter,  w  is  born  at  Rome  in  iCoi  ;  and,  under  the 
conduft  of  Giofeppiiio,  made  fuch  advances  in  the  art,  that, 
under  twelye  ye^rs  of  age,  he  carried  the  prize,  in  the  acacemv 
of  St.  Luke,  from  ail  his  much  oMer  competitors.  With 
this  badge  of  honour,  they  gave  him  the  nickname  of  n- 
dreuccio,  to  denote  the  diminutive  figure  he  then  made,  being 
a  boy;  and  though  he  grew  up  to  be  a  tall,  graceful,  well- 
proportioned,  man,  yet  he  fliill  retained  the  name  of  •'  Little 
Andrew,"  almofi:  to  the  dav  of  his  deaih.  His  applies titni  to 
the  Chiaro-Scuros  of  Polvdore,  to  the  painting  of  Raphael, 
and  to  the  antique  marbles,  together  with  bis  ftu  lies  -j  der 
Albani,  and  his  copying  after  Correggio,  and  others,  the  beft 
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Lombard  mafteis,  were  the  feveral  fteps  tv  which  he  raifed 
himfelf  to  extraordinary  pevfe£tioii  in  hiflorical  compoliiions. 
The  three  firft  gave  him  his  corre^lnefs  and  ekgaiice-  ot  deiign  ; 
3nd  the  laft  made  him  the  beft  colourili  ot  all  the  Reman 
fchool.  His  works  are  not  very  numerous',  by  realon  of  the 
infirmities  which  attended  his  latter  years  ;  and  more  efpeci- 
ally  the  gout,  which  often  confined  him  ro  his  bed  for  months 
together.  And,  besides,  he  was  at  all  times  very  flow  in  his 
performauces ;  bccaufe  "  he  nevet  did  any  thing,"  he  faid, 
*'  but  what  he  propofed  fhould  be  fcen  by  Raphael  and  Han- 
nibal:'' which  laid  a  reilraint  upon  his  hand,  and  made  him 
proceed  with  the  utmoil  precaution.  His  fiiil  patrons  were 
the  cardinals  Antonio  Barberini  and  dei  Morte.  the  prote£lor 
of  the  academy  or  painting.  He  became  afterwards  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  Urban  \  111,  and  drew  a  pi£lure  of  him  ;  which, 
■with  otlier  things  painted  after  the  life,  may  ftand  in  compe- 
tition with  whatever  has  been  done  by  the  renowned  for  por- 
traits. He  was  a  perfon  of  a  noble  appearance,  grave,  pru- 
dent, and  in  coriVerfation  very  entertaining.  He  was  more- 
over an  excellent  architect,  and  had  many  other  rare  qualities  : 
notwithflanding  which,  it  is  laid  that  he  had  but  few  friends. 
The  manner  in  which  he  criticifed  the  men  of  abilities,  and 
the  litde  commerce  he  altefted  to  have  w-ith  his  fellow-artiils, 
drew  on  him  their  hatred  particularly.  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  Pietro  di  Cortona  and  Bernini,  and  very  jealous  of 
their  glory  :  with  the  latter  of  thefe  he  had  the  following  ad- 
venture. Bernini,  defiring  to  have  him  fee  tl^e  choir  of  St. 
Peter  before  he  expoied  it  to  public  view,  called  on  him  to 
lake  him  in  his  conch ;  but  could  by  no  means  perfuade  him 
to  drefs  himfelf,  Sacchi  going  out  with  hira  in  his  cap  and 
ilippers.  This  air  of  contempt  did  not  end  here  j  but,  flep- 
ping  near  the  window,  at  the  entrance  into  St.  Peier*s,  he 
faid  to  Bernini  "  This  is  the  point  of  view,  from  which  I 
will  judge  of  your  work:"  and.  whatever  Bernini  could  fay 
to  hun,  he  would  not  ftir  a  llep  nearer.  Sacchi,  conlidering 
it  auentively  fome  time,  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could, 
*'  Thofe  figures  ought  to  have  been  larger  by  a  palm  :"  an4 
went  out  of  the  clmrch,  without  fa\ing  another  word. 
Bernini  was  feriflble  of  the  juftnefs  of  his  criticifm,  yet 
did  not  think  tit  to  do  hi*  work  over  again.  Sacchi  died  in 
i56i. 

SACHEVERELL  (Henry),  D.  D.  was  a  man  whofe 
hitlory  affords  a  very  llriking  example  of  the  folly  and  mad- 
nefs  of  party,  whch  could  exalt  an  oblcuie  individual,  pof- 
felTcL]  of  but  moderate  talents,  to  an  height  of  popularity  that 
the  prefeut  limes  bihold  with  wonder  and  altonilhment.     He 
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was  the  fon  of  Jofliua  Sacheverell  [a]  of  Marlborough,  clerk, 
(who  died  re^-or  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Marlborough,  leaving 
a  numerous  family  in  very  low  circumftances).  By  a  letter 
to  him  from  his  uncle,  jn  1711,  it  appears  that  he  had  a  bro- 
ther named  Thomas,  and  a  filter  Sufannah.  Henry  was  put 
to  fchool  at  Marlborough,  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Edwyd. 
Hearft,  an  apothecary,  who,  being  his  godfather,  adopted 
him  as  his  fon.  Hearft's  widow  put  him  afterward  to  Mag- 
dalen-college, Oxford,  where  be  became  demy  in  J 687,  at 
the  age  of  15.  Young  Sacheverell  foon  diftinguiliied  himfelf 
bv  a  regular  ohfervation  of  the  duties  of  the  houfe,  by  his 
compolitions,  good  manners,  and  genteel  behaviour  j  qualifi- 
cations which  recommended  him  to  that  fociety,  of  which  he 
was  fellow,  atid,  as  public  tutor,  had  die  care  of  the  education 
of  moll  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  quality  and  fortune  that 
were  admitted  of  the  college,  in  this  flation  he  bred  a  great 
many  perfons  eminent  for  tlieir  learning  and  abilities ;  and 
amongft  others  was  tutor  to  Mr  Holdfworth,  whofe  "  Mufci- 
pula'-  and  "  Diflertation  on  Virgil"  have  been  fo  defervedly 
elleemed.  He  was  contemporary  and  chamber-fellow  with 
Mr.  Addifon,  and  one  of  his  chief  intimates  till  the  time  of 
his  famous  trial.  Mr.  Addifon's  "  Account  of  the  greatefl 
Englilh  Poets,"  dated  April  4,  1694,  in  a  Farewel-poem  to 
the  Mufes  on  his  intending  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  was  in- 
fcribed  "  to  Mr.  Henry  Sacheverell,"  his  then  deareft  friend 
and  colleague.  Much  has  been  faid  by  Sachevereil's  enemies 
of  his  ingratitude  to  his  relations,  and  of  his  turbulent  beha- 
viour at  Oxford  ;  but  thefe  appear  to  have  been  groundlefs 
calumnies,  circulated  only  by  the  fpirit  of  party.  In  his 
younger  years  he  wrote  fome  excellent  Latin  poems :  belides 
feveral  in  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  of  the  "  Mufae  An- 
glicanae,"  afcribed  to  his  pupils,  there  is  a  good  one  of  fome 
length  in  the  fecond  volume,  under  his  own  name  (tranfcrihed 
from  the  Oxford  colle6lion,  on  queen  Mary's  death,  1695). 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A,  May  16,  1696';  B.  D.  Feb.  4, 
1707  ;  D.  D.  July  I,  1708.  His  firft  preferment  was  Can- 
nock, or  Cank,  in  the  county  of  Stafford  He  was  appointed 
preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  in  1705  ;  and  whi!-  in 
this  ftation  preached  his  famous  fermons  (at  Derby,  Aug.  14, 
1709;  and  at  St.  Paul's,  Nov.  9,  in  the  fame  year);  a»d  in 
one  of  them  was  fuppofed  to  point  at  lord  Godolphin,  under 
the  name  of  Volpone.  It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  as  much  as  to  the  dodlrines  contained  in  his  fer- 
mons, he  was  indebted  for  his  profecution,  and  eventually  for 

[a]  See  a  particular  account  of  his  granj-father  and  his  family  in  "  Gent, 
^lag.  1779,"  p.  290. 
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his  prefevment.  Being  Impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons, 
his  trial  began  Feb.  27,  1 709-10  ;  and  continued  until  the  23d 
of  March  :  when  he  was  fentenced  to  a  fuTpenfion  from  preach- 
ing for  three  years,  and  his  two  fermons  ordered  to  be  burnt. 
This  ridiculous  profecution  overthrew  the  niiniilrv,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  To  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  who 
was  couniel  for  him,  he  prefented  a  filvfr  bafon  gilt,  with  an 
elegant  infcription,  written  probably  bv  his  friend  Dr.  Atter- 
bury  [b].  Dr.  Sacheverell,  during  his  fufpenfion,  made  a 
kind  of  triumphal  progreG  through  divers  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  during  which  period  he  was  collated  to  a  living  near 
Shrewfburv ;  and,  in  the  fame  month  that  his  fufpenfioii 
ended,  had  the  valuable  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's  Holbourn 
given  him  by  the  queen,  April  13,  1713.  At  that  time  his 
reputation  was  fo  high,  that  he  was  enabled  to  fell  the  firft 
fermon  preached  after  his  fentence  expired  (on  Palm  Sunday) 
for  the  ium  of  tool. ;  and  upwards  of  40.000  copies,  it  is 
faid,  were  foon  fold.  We  find  bv  Swift's  fourna!  to  Stella, 
Jan.  22,  17  II- J  2,  that  he  had  alf'o  intereil  entiugh  with  the 
miniftrv  to  provide  very  amply  tor  one  of  liis  brothers  ;  yet, 
as  the  Dean  had  faid  before,  Aug,  24,  171 1,  "they  hated 
and  affeftedto  defpife  hira.''  A  confiderable  efi:ate  at  Callow 
in  Derbylhire  was  foon  after  left  to  him  bv  his  kiniman 
George  Sacheverell,  efq.  In  1716,  he  prefixed  a  dedication 
to  "  Fifteen  Dilcourfes,  cccalionally  delivered  before  ihe  uni- 
verfitv  of  Oxford,  by  W.  Adams,  M.  A.  late  ftudent  of 
Chriil-Church,  and  rector  of  Staunton  upon  Wye,  in  Ox- 
fordfhire."  After  this  publication,  we  hear  little  of  him, 
except  by  quarrels  with  his  parifhioners.  He  died  ft^ne  5, 
1724;  and,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  to  bp.  Atterlmry,  then 
in  exile,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  penned  for  him  the  de- 
fence he  made  before  the  houfe  of  peers  [c],  the  fum  of  500I. 

The 

[b]  "  VIRO  Honoratiflimo,  Pir»m  Snbditorum  fiJem, 

Univerfi  Juris  Oraculo,  Et  facrofinft  i  Legum  juia, 

Ecclefias  &  Regi-.i  Prtlidio  &  Contra  nefanos  Peidinrllium  impetus 

Ornamen'o,  Feliciter  vindicata ; 

SiMONi  Harcourt,  Ecjuiti  Aurato,  Votivum  hoc  Minulculum 

Mag.-JE  Britanniae  S^gilli  Magai  Grac  ti.ilmis  ergo 

Cuftod-,  D.  D.  D. 

Et  Screniflimae  Rejinse  e  Secretioribns  Henricus  Sachevfrell,  S.T.P. 

confilii.-  ;  Anno  Saluti-  MDCCX." 

Ob  caiifjm  rr.eam,  coram  Supremo  [c]  This  fpeec^•,  when  ongmally  pubr 

Seiiat-,  liO'.ed,    u  ns  thus  adureifed,    "   *o   the 

In  Aula  \N  eftmonaftjr'enfi,  l^oidf  Spiiitual  and  'lemporal  in  Par- 

Ncrvoi'a  cum  facundia  li.tment  nH'em'led  : 

&  1  bacta  Legum  fcientla,  M  y  u  pUjifj  yonr  Lordftiips, 

Benigne  &  conitantii  i  c f  nfam  ;  Ichiihbten  my  ij^id   fortune   to  be 

Ob  prrcam  Ecclefiae  do(5lrinam,  mil'underrtooi',  atatime  w,henlsndea- 

Inviolandam  Legam  vim,  vouj  ed  to  exprels  myfelf  wiih  the  utmoft 

plainnefs  j 
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The  dutchefs  of  Marlborough  defcribes  Sacheverell  as  "  an. 
ignorant  impudent  incendiary  ;  a  man  who  was  the  fcorii  even 
of  thofe  who  made  ufe  of  him  as  a  tool."  And  bp.  Burnet 
favs,  "  He  was  a  bold  .infolent  man,  with  a  v:ry  final!  mea- 
fure  of  rehgion,  virtue,  learning,  or  good  fenfe;  but  lie  re- 
folved  to  foice  himfelf  into  popularity  and  preferment,  by  the 
moft  petulant  railings  at  DiiTenters  and  Low-church  men,  in 
feveral  fermons  and  hbels,  written  without  either  chaftenefs  of 
flyle  or  livciinefs  of  exprelhon.". 

SACCHINI  (Antoine  Marie  Caspar),  a  very  emi- 
nent mufician,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1735-  His  firfl  mufical 
Hudies  were  purfued  under  the  celebrated  Durante,  with  whofe 
inil;ru£tions  his  progrefs  on  the  violin  was  iiicrediblc.  From 
Naples  he  went  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Venice,  where  his 
talents  firft  dilplayed  themfelves  in  full  lullre.  His  reputation 
was  fo  great,  that  he  was,  at  different  times,  invited  to  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  England  ;  at  all  which  places  he  received 
the  higheft  honours.  Froin  England  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  welcomed  with  tranfport,  and  where  he  produced  five 
popular  operas.  The  flyle  of  his  compolition  was  grace,  ele- 
gance, and  melody.  He  had  a  peculiar  manner;  but  it  was. 
obvious  that  Haffe  and  Galeppi  were  his  models.  As  a  man, 
he  was  remarkable  for  exquiiite  ftnfibilitv  and  the  purefi  bene- 
volence. He  maintained  fome  few  relations  by  his  indullry» 
and  was  always  prompt  to  oblige  and  accommodate  his  friends. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1786. 

SACKVILLE  (Thomas),  the  flrfl  lord  Buckhuril,  and 
earl  of  Dorlet,  was  born  in  1^3^  at  Buckhurft'in  SufTex,  the 
feat  of  that  ancient  family.  He  was  lent  to  Oxford  in  king 
Edward's  reigu  ;  and,  afrer  fome  (lav  tiiere,  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts.  Then  he 
was  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple  at  London,  and  proceeded 
(o  far  in  the  lludy  of  the  law,  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar ;  but 
without  any  defign  to  practife,  and  only  to  qualify  him  more 
effedually  for  ferving  his  country  in  parliament,  where  we 
find  him  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  He  had,  eaily  at 
the  univerilties,  acquired  the  name  of  a  good  p.^'Ct ;  and,  in 
1557,  wrote  his  poetical  piece,  intituled,  "  The  Induftion,'* 
or  introdu£lion  to  the  My  nor  of  Magifcrates.     '1  his  "  Myrror 

plainnefs;  even  the  defence  I  made  at  not  to  be  cap^b'e  of  any  mifconftnic- 

yoiir  Lordftiips'  bar,  in  hopes  of  clearing  tion  :  and  may  I  fo  finj  meicy  at  the 

the  innoeence  of  my  heart,  hath  been  hands  of   God  as  they  are  in  every  re- 

grievoufly  mifreprelented.     For  which  fpevfl  entirely  agreeable   to  my  thoughts 

reafon  1  have  humbly  prefumed  to  offer  and  prin^ip'es  !     I  Am,  my  Lords,  your 

it  in  this   manner   to  ynur   Lordfhips'  Lordftjipt' nioft  obedient  and  molt  duti- 

perufal.     My  Lords,  thefe  are  the  veiy  ful  f«rvanr, 

words  I  fpoke   to   your  I.ordlhips.     I  •  Eenry  Sach3V£Rell." 

tope  they  are  fo  plain,  and  exprefs,  as 

of 
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of  Magiftrates"  h  z  fei  ies  of  poems,  formed  upon  a  dramatiC 
plan;  and  confifts  of  examples  of  eniinent  bad  men,  who  had 
come  to  mifer:^blc  ends.  It  was  very  much  applauded  in  its 
ti^ne.  In  1561,  was  ai^ed  his  traged^^  of  "  Gorboduc;"  the 
lirft  that  ever  appeared  in  verfe,  and  greatly  admired  by  the 
wits  of  that  aoe.  "  Gorboduc,"  fays  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "  is 
full  of  -ftatfly  fpeeches  and  well-founding  phraf'=>5,  climbing 
to  the  height  of  Stneca's  ftvle  ;  and  as  full  of  notaMe  morality, 
■which  it  dofh  moft  dehghtfully  teach,  and  thereby  obtains 
the  very  end  of  poetry."  This  tragedy  was  publilhed  at  firft 
furreptitioufly  by  the  bookfellers ;  which  moved  lord  Buck- 
hurft  to  give  a  corre6t  edition  of  it  himfelf  in  1570  It  after- 
wards went  through  other  editions ;  notwithftanding  which, 
for  many  years  it  had  been  fo  ftrangely  lofl:,-  that  Dryden  and 
Oldham,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11,  do  not  appear  to  have 
teen  it,  though  they  pretended  to  criticife  it;  and  even  Wood 
knew  juft  as  little  of  it,  as  is  plain  from  his  telling  us  that 
it  was  written  in  old  Englilh  rhyme.  Pope  took  a  fancy  to' 
retrieve  this  play  from  oblivion,  and  to  give  it  a  run  ;  in  which 
delign  Spence  was  employed  to  fet  it  off  with  all  poffible  ad- 
vantage; and  it  was  printed  pomnoufly  in  1736,  8vo,  with  a 
preface  by  the  editor.  Spence,  fpeaking  of  his  lordihip  as  a 
poet,  declares,  that  "the  dawn  of  our  Engh'fh  poetry  was  in 
Chaucer's  time,  but  that  it  fhone  out  in  him  too  bright  all  at 
once  to  lail  long.  The  fucceeaing  age  was  dark  and  overcaft. 
There  was  indeed  fome  glimmerings  of  genius  arain  in  Henry 
Vill's  time  ;  but  our  poetry  had  never  what  could  be  called 
a  fair  fettled  day  light  till  towards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  It  was  between  thefetwo  periods,  that  lord  Buckhurft 
wrote;  after  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  before  Spenfer."  The 
Induction  is  written  fo  much  in  Spenfer's  manner,  abounds 
fo  much  in  the  fame  fort  of  defcriptien,  and  is  ■  fo  much 
in  the  ftyie  of  Spenfer,  that,  if  Sackville  did  not  furpafs  this 
poet,  it  was  becaufe  he  had  the  difadvantage  of  writing  firft. 
Warton  makes  no  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  the  Induction 
**  approaches  nearer  to  the  '  Fairy  Queen'  in  allegorical 
reprefcntations,  than  any  other  previous  or  fucceeding 
poem." 

Having  by  thefe  produ61:ions  eftabllfhed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  befc  poet  in.  his  time,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and, 
quitting  that,  allumed  thechara£ler  of  the  flatefman,  in  which 
he  alfo  became  fuperlatively  eminent.  He  found  leifure,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  was  on  fome 
account  or  other  In  prifon  at  Rome,  when  the  news  arrived 
of  his  father  Sir  Richard  Sackville's  death  in  1566.  Upon  this, 
lie  obt;<ined  his  releafe, 'returned  home,  entered  into  the  pof- 
leffion  of  a  vaft  inheritance,  and  foon  after  was  taken  into  the 
4  peerage 
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{ieerap;e  by  the  title  of  lord  Buckhurft.  He  enioved  this 
accefTloa  of  honour  and  fortune  too  liberally  for  a  while ;  but 
is  faid  to  have  been  reclaimed  at  length  by  the  queen,  who 
received  him  into  her  particular  f  ivour,  and  emploved  him  in 
many  very  important  affairs.  He  was  indeed  allied  to  her 
majefty  :  his  grandfather  having  married  a  lifter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  afterwards  earl  of  Wiltfnire,  who  was  father  to  Anne 
Bolevn,  mother  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1587,  he  was  font 
?.mhairador  to  the  United  Provinces,  upon  their  complaints 
acrainfl  the  earl  of  Leicerter ;  and,  though  he  difcharged  that 
nice  and  hazardous  truft  with  great  integrrtv,  yet  the  favourite 
prevailed  with  his  miftrefs  to  call  him  home,  and  confine  hinci 
to  his  houfe  for  nine  or  ten  months:  which  command  lord 
Buckhurft  is  fafd  to  have  fubmitted  to  fo  obfequioufTy,  that  la 
all  the  time  he  never  would  endure,  cpenlv  or  fecretlv,  bv  day 
or  by  night,  to  fee  either  wife  or  child.  His  enemv,  however, 
dying,  her  majefty's  favour  returned  to  him  with  ilronger 
rays  than  before.  He  was  made  knight  of  the  garter  in  1590; 
asid  chancellor  of  Oxford  in  i5qi,  by  the  queen- s  fpecial 
interpof/tion.  Tn  1589,.  he  was' joined  with  the  treafurer 
JBurleigh  in  negotiating  a  peace  with  Spain  ;  an»J,  ypon  the 
death  of  Burleigh  the  fame  year,  fucceeded  him  in  his  office  j 
by  virtue  of  which  he  became  in  a  manner  prime  minifter, 
and  as  fuch  exerted  himfelf  vigoroufly  for  the  public  good  and 
her  majefty's  fafety. 

Upon  tiie  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  adminiftration  of  the 
kingdom  devolving, on  him  with  other  counfellors,  they  una- 
nimoufly  proclaimed  king  James;  and  that  king  renewed  his 
parent  of  lord  high-treafurer  for  life,  before  his  arrival  in 
•England,  and  even  before  his  lord/hip  waited  on  his  majeftv. 
March  1604,  he  was  created  earl  of  Dorfet.  He  was  one  of 
thofe  whom  his  majefty  confulted  and  confided  in  upon  all 
occafions  ;  and  he  lived  in  the  higheft  efteem  and  reputation, 
withoutany  extraorcinary  decay  of  health,  till  1607.  Then  he 
was  feizcd  at  his  houfe  at  Horfley,  in  Surrey,  with  a  dtforder, 
which  reduced  him  fo,  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of:  upon 
which,  the  king  fent  him  a  gold  ringenamelled  black,  fet  with 
twenty  diamonds ;  and  this  mefitige,  that  "his  majefty 
wifhed  him  a  fpeedy  and  perfed  recovery,  with  all  happy  and 
good  fuccefs,  and  that  he  might  live  as  long  as  the  diamonds 
of  that  ring  did  endure,  and  in  token  thereof  required  him  to 
wear  it,  and  keep  it  for  his  fake."  He  recovered  this  blow 
to  all  appearance;  but  foon  after,  as  he  was  attendino-  at  the 
council-table,  he  dropped  down,  and  immediately  gave  up  his 
laft  breath.  This  fudden  death,  wl-ich'  happened  in  April 
■1608,  was  occafioned  by  a  particular  kind  of  dropfv  on  the 
brain.    He  was  interred  with  great  folemnity  in  VV'eftminfter- 

abbey  ; 
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aV)bev  ;    his  funeral   fer non  being   preached  by  his  chaplaiii 
Dr.    ^bbol     afterwards    abp.    of   Canterbury.       Sir  Robert 
Naunton   writes  of   him    in  the    following  terms:    "  1  hey 
much  commend  his  elocution    bur  more  the  excellency  of  his 
pen.       He  w;'.s  a  Icholar,  and  a  perfon  of  quick   difpatch ; 
faculties  that  yet  run  in  the  blood  :  and  thev  fay  of  him,  that 
his  fecrctaries  did  little  for  him  by  way  of  niditement,  wherein 
they  could  feldom  pleafe  him,  he  was  fo  facete  and  choice  in 
his  phrafe  and  ftyle. — I  find  not  that  he  was  any  ways  inured  in 
the  faftions  of  the  court,  which  were  ;dl  his  time  ftrong,  and  irt 
every  man's  note;  the   Howards   and  the  Cecils  on  the  one 
part,   mv  lord  of  Effex,  Sec    on  other  part:  for  he  held  the 
flaff  of  the  treafury  faft  in   his  hand,  which  once  in  a  year 
made  them  all  beholden  to  him.      And  the  truth  is^  as  he  was 
a  wife  man  and  a  ftout,  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  a  partaker; 
for  he  flood  fure  in   blood  and  grace,  and  was  wholly  inten- 
tive  to  the  queen's  fervices;  and  iuch  were  his  abilities,  that 
Ihe  received    affiduous  proofs  of  his   fufiiciency;  and  it   has 
been  thought,  that  Ihe  might  have  more  cunning  inftruments, 
but  none  of  a  more  flrong  judgement  and   confidence  in  his 
way^,    which    arc  fymptoms  of   magnanimity  and  fidelity." 
To  this  chara6\er  of  Naunton,  we  will  fubjoin  the  obferva- 
tion  of  a   noble  author,  that  "  few  firfl  miniOers  have   left 
fo  fair  a  charafter,  and  that  his  family  difdained  the  ofnce  of 
an  apologv   for  it,   againft  fome  little  cavils,  which — fpreta 
exolefcunt ;  \\  iralcare,  agnita  videntur." 

Several  of  his  letters  are  punted  In  the  Cabala;  befidcs> 
which  theie  is  a  Latin  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Bartholomew 
Clerke,  prefixed  to  that  author's  Latin  tranflation  from  the 
Italian  of  Cafligllone's  "  Courtier,"  intituled,  "  De  Curiali 
live  Auiico,"  firil  printed  at  London  about  1571.  His  lord- 
fliip  was  fucceeded  in  honour  and  eflate  by  his  grandfons, 
Richard  and  Fdward. 

SACK.VILLE  (Charles),  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefex, 
a  celebrated  wit  and  poet,  was  dcfcended  in  a  direft  line  from 
Thomas  lord  Euckhurft,  and  born  in  1637.  He  had  1  is  edu- 
cation under  a  private  tutor  ;  after  which,  making  the  tour  of 
Italy,  he  returned  to  England  a  litt'e  before  the  Reiloration. 
He  Ihone  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  was  careffed  by 
Charles  !l;  but,  having  as  yet  no  turn  to  bufinefs,  dcclTned 
all  nublic  employ.  He'  was,  in  truth,  like  Villiers,  Rocliefter, 
Sedley,  &c.  one  of  the  wits  or  libertines  of  Charles's  court  j 
and  thought  of  nothing  fo  much  as  feats  of  gallantry,  which 
fometimes  carried  him  to  inexcufable  exceffes.  He  went  a 
volunteer  in  the  firfl  Dutch  war  in  1655;  and,  the  night  be-» 
fore  the  engagement,  compofed  a  fong,  which  is  generall]f " 
cftecmed  the  happiell  of  his  produdions.     Soon  after  he  was 

mads 
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Iiraade  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber ;  and,  on  account  of 
his  dirting;uifhed  pohtenefs,  fent  by  the  king  upon  feveral 
ihort  embaffies  of  compHment  into  France.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  uncle  James  Cranfield,  earl  of  Middlefex,  in  1674, 
that  eiVate  devolved  on  him';  and  he  fucceeded  likewife  to  the 
title  by  creation  in  1675.  ^^^  father  dving  two  years  afrer,  he 
fucceeded  him  in  his  eftate  and  honours.  He  utterly  difliked, 
and  openlv  difcountenanced,  the  violent  meafurea  of  James  IPs 
reign  ;  and  early  engaged  f  )r  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom 
he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houlhold,  and  taken 
into  the  privy-council.  In  1692,  he  attended  king  William 
to  the  congrels  at  the  Hague,  and  was  near  lofmg  his  hfe  in 
the  paffage.  They  went  on  board  Jan.  10,  in  a  very  fevere 
feafon  ;  and,  when  they  were  a  few  leagues  off  Goree,  having 
by  bad  weather  been  four  days  at  fea,  the  king  was  fo  impa- 
tient to  go  on  fliore,  that  he  took  a  boat ;  when,  a  thick  fog 
arifing  icon  after,  they  were  fo  clofely  furrounded  with  ice, 
as  not  to  be  able  either  to  make  the  Ihore,  or  get  back  to  the 
Ihip.  In  this  condition  they  remained  twenty-two  hours, 
almolt  defpairing  of  life  ;  and  the  cold  was  fo  bitter,  that  they 
could  hardly  fpeak  or  ftand  at  their  landing  ;  and  lord  Dorfet 
contradled  a  lamenefs,  which  held  him  for  fome  time.  In 
1698,  his  health  infenlibly  declining,  he  retired  from  public 
affairs;  only  now  and  then  appearing  at  the  council-board. 
He  died  at  Bath  Jan.  19,  1705-6,  after  having  married  two 
wives  ;^  by  the  latter  of  v/hom  he  had  a  daughter,  and  an 
only  fon,  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville,  who  was  created  a  duke 
in  1720,  and  died  Oft.  9,  1765. 

Lord  Dorfet  wrote  feveral  little  poems,  which,  however,  are 
not  numerous  enough  to  make  a  volume  of  themfelves,  but 
may  be  found,  fome  of  them  at  leail:,  in  the  late  excellent 
colleftion  of  the  "  Englilh  Poets."  He  was  a  great  patron 
of  poets  and  men  of  wit,  who  have  not  failed  in  their  turn 
to  tranfmit  his  with  luftre  to  poflerity;  Prior,  Dryden,  Con- 
greve,  Addifon,  and  many  more,  have  all  exerted  themfelves 
in  their  feveral  panegyrics  upon  this  patron  ;  Prior  more  par- 
ticularly, whofe  exquifitely-wrought  charafter  of  him,  in  the 
dedication  of  his  poems  to  his  fon,  the  firit  duke  of  Dorfet, 
is  to  this  day  admired  as  a  mafter-piece.  Take  the  folloAving 
pafTage  as  a  fpeclmen  :  "The  brightnefs  of  his  parts,  the  foli- 
dity  of  his  judgement,  and  the  candour  and  generofity  of  his 
temper,  diftinguilhed  him  in  an  age  of  great  politenefs,  and  at 
a  court  abounding  with  men  of  the  fineit  fenfe  and  learning. 
The  mofl  eminent  mafters  in  their  feveral  ways  appealed  to 
his  determination ;  Waller  thought  it  an  honour  to  confult 
him  in  the  foftiiefs  and  harmony  of  his  verfe ;  and  Dr.  Sprat, 
in  the  delicacy  ajjd  turn  of  his  profc  :  Dryden  determines  by 

Vol.  XIII.  N  him. 
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hinj,  under  the  chara£ler  of  Eugenius,  as  to  the  laws  of  dra- 
matic poetry  :  Butler  owed  it  to  liim,  that  the  court  tafled  his 
*■  Hudihras  .'  Wiclierlev,  that  the  town  hked  his  '  Plain 
Dealer ;  and  the  late  duke  of  Buckingham  deferred  to  publifli 
his  '  Rehearlal'  till  he  wag  fure,  as  he  expreffed  it,  that  my 
lord  Doriet  would  not  rehearfe  upon  him  again.  If  wc 
v/anted  foreign  tellimcnv,  La  Fontaine  and  St.  Evremond 
have  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a  perfefl  mailer  of  the  beauty 
and  iinenefs^of  their  language,  and  of  all  they  call  '  les  belle? 
lettres.'  Nor  was  this  nicety  of  liis  judgement  confined  only 
to  books  and  literature  :  he  was  the  fame  in  ftatuary,  painting, 
and  other  parts  of  art.  Eernini  would  have  taken  his  opinion 
upon  the  beauty  and  attitude  of  a  figure  ;  and  king  Charles 
did  not  agree  with  Lely,  that  my  lady  Cleveland's  pifture  was 
finiflicd,  till  it  had  the  approbation  of  my  lord  Buckhurfl.*' 

SACY  LE  MAITRE  (Lewis  Isaac),  was  born  in  1613. 
He  was  one  of  the  good  writers  of  Port  RoyaL  He  pub- 
lilhed  "  Royaumont's  Bible,"  and  a  "  Tranflation  of  the 
Comedies  of  Terence."  He  died  in  1684.  ^'s  brother 
'  Anthony  retired  alio  to  Port-Royal.  He  had  been  a  barriiler, 
and  was  thought  to  be  very  eloquent,  till  he  yielded  to  the 
vanity  of  printing  his  pleadings.  There  was  another  Sacy, 
who  was  alfo  a  barrifter,  and  one  of  the  French  academy : 
but  he  was  of  another  family.  He  tranflated  "  Pliny's  Let- 
ters," and  died  in  1701. 

SADDER,  or,  as  others  call  him,  SAAHDI,  a  celebrated 
Perfian  poet,  preferved  the  writings  of  the  fecond  Zoroafter. 
His  philofophy,  always  allegorical,  and  fometimes  very  pro- 
found, is  very  little  known  in  Europe.  He  led  the  life  of  a 
dervife,  or  folitary,  and  fpent  great  part  of  his  time  in  travelling. 
He  was  made  a  flave  by  the  Franks  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
ranfomed  for  10  crowns  by  a  merchant  of  Aleppo,  who 
gave  him  100  more  in  portion  with  his  daughter.  But 
this  wife  made  his  life  fo  uneafy,  that  he  could  not  help  re- 
gretting his  union  with  her  in  his  "  Gulillan,  or  Flower- 
Qarden."  This  appeared  to  be  in  profe  and  verfe,  about  the 
year  1 258.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  publilhed  another  work, 
called  "  Boftan,"  the  meaning  of  which  word  in  Perfia  is  a 
fruit-garden.  He  died,  it  is  faid,  at  the  advanced  age  of  1 16, 
in  high  reputation  with  his  countrymen ;  though  Voltaire, 
and  other  Europeans,  afFeft  to  fpeak  flightly  of  his  talents. 

SADLEIR  (Sir  Ralph)  was  defcended  of  an  ancient 
family,  feated  at  Hackney,  in  Middlefex,  where  he  was  born, 
about  1507,  to  a  fair  inheritance  j  he  was  educated  under 
Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Eflex,  vicegerent  to  the  king  in  all 
ccclefiaftical  matters,  &c.  and  married  Margaret  Michell,  a 
kundrefsto  the  earl's  family,  in  the  life-time,  though  abfence, 
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of  her  hufband  Matthew  Barre,  a  tradefman  in  London,  prc- 
iumed  to  be  dead  at  that  time  ;  and  he  procured  an  aft  of 
jparliament  ^7  Hen.  VIII,  for  the  legitimation  of  the  children 
by  her.  Being  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  ElTex,  he  wrote  many 
things  treating  of  ftate-affairs,  and~  by  tliat  means  became 
known  to  king  Hen.  VIII.  who  took  him  from  his  mafter  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  reign,  and  appointed  him  mafter  of  tb.e 
great  wardrobe  ;  this  was  a  happy  circumftance  tor  him,  as  it 
removed  him  from  the  danger  cf  falling  with  his  noble  patron. 
In  Uie  '40th  year  of  his  reign,  Mr.  Sadleir  was  fworn  of  his 
maiefty's  privy  council,  and  appointed  one  of  his  principal 
fecretaries  of  flate.  The  king  fent  him  divers  times  into  Scot- 
land, both  in  war  and  peace,  appointed  him  by  his  will  one  of 
the  privy  council,  who  were  to  afTift  the  fixteen  perfons  that  he 
appointed  regents  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  his 
fori  and  fucceffor  Edward  VI.  (at  which  time  it  appears  he 
was  a  knight"),  and  bequeathed  to  him  200 1.  as  a  legacy. 
In  1540  and  1543,  ^^^  ^^^^  amhaffador  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing negotiations:  the  former,  to  James  V.  in  order  to 
difpofe  him  towards  a  Reformation  ;  the  latter,  to  the  gover- 
nor and  ftates  of  Scotland,  concerning  a  marriage  betwixt 
Mary  their  young  queen,  and  Edward  VI.  then  prince  of 
Wrjes.  I  Edward  Vl.  Sir  Ralph  was  appointed  treafurer 
for  the  army.  He  was  prcfent  at  the  battle  of  MufTelburgh, 
in  Scotland,  Sept.  10,  1547,  under  Edward  duke  of  Somerfet, 
lord  protector,  and  gained  i'uch  honour  in  that  vicloiy,  that  he 
was  there,  with  two  more.  Sir  Francis  Bryan  and  Sir  Ralph 
Vane,  made  a  knight  banneret.  The  king  of  Scots'  ftandard, 
which  he  took  in  that  battle,  flood  within  thefe  lifty  or  fixty 
years  (and  poflibly  Hill  ftands)  by  his  monument  in  the 
church  of  Standon,  Herts,  one  of  tlie  principal  manors  that 
was  given  him  by  Henry  Vlil ;  the  pole  only  was  left,  about 
twenty  feet  high,  of  iir,  encircled  with  a  thin  plate  of  iroa 
from  the  bottom,  above  the  reach  of  a  horfeman's  fword. 
In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  refignpd,  and  lived  privately  at  Stan- 
doii,  where  he  built  a  new  manor-houfe  upon  the  fite  of  the 
old  one.  He  was  a  privy  counfelior  to  Elizabeth  in  the  firft 
year  of  her  reign,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancallef 
the  lOth,  whicii  place  he  held  till  his  death. 

He  was  employed  in  other  important  negotiations  relating 
to  Scottiih  affairs;  and  particularly,  in  158b,  was  one  of  the 
commiffioners  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth  for  the  trial  cf 
queen  Mary,  being  a  member  of  all  the  committees  of  parlia- 
ment upon  that  affair,  Buchanan  fpeaks  of  him  as  "  Eque? 
nota;  virtutis,  qui  (1559)  Bervici  publicis  muniis  praefeftus 
crat."  Camden  gives  him  the  chara6ler  of  being  a  very  pru- 
dent man,  and  remarkable  for  many  and  grea.t  negotiations ; 
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and  he  ^vas  ali'o  diftingullhed  in  a  military  as  well  as  civil  ca- 
pacity:  lor,  ill  1547,  he  was  einployed  as  treafurer  of  the: 
armv  under  the  duk.e  of  Somcrfeti  and,  at  the  battle  of  Pinky, 
behaved  hinifelf  fo  gallantly,  as  for  his  valour  to  be  made  a 
knight  banneret.  The  following  coat  of  arms  was  granted 
to  him  by  Chrillopher  Barker,  Garter,  by  his  letters  patent 
dated  May  14,  43  Hen.  VIII.  Party  per  fefs  Azure  and  Or, 
gutty  and  a  lion  rampant,  counterchanged,  in  a  canton  of  the 
jaft  a  buck's  head  caboIlKd  of  the  firil ;  crell,  on  a  wreath,  a 
denii-lion  rampant  Azure,  gutty  d  Or.  But  this  (to  ufe  the 
language  of  the  lail  century)  "  being  deemed  too  much  con- 
fufed  and  intricate  in  the  confufed  mixture  of  too  many  things 
in  one  Ihield,  another  was  ratified,  and  affigned  to  him  Feb.  4. 
1575,  by  Robert  Cook,  Clarencieux,  and  William  Flov.-er, 
Norroy,"  viz.  Or,  a  lion  rampant  party  per  fefs  Azure  and 
Gules,  armed  and  langued  Argent;  crell  on  a  wreath,  a  demi- 
lion  rampant  Azure,  crowned  with  a  ducal  coronet,  Or; 
motto,  "  Servire  Deo  fapere"  He  was  of  the  privy  council 
above  forty  years;  and  during  the  greateft  part  of  that  time 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  iliire  for  the  county  of  Hertford, 
particularly  in  -the  parlianifnts  6  Edw.  VI.  i,  5,  13,  14,  27, 
20  Eliz.  and  probably  in  feveral  temp.  Hen.  Vlll.  as  all 
the  writs  and  returns  thoughout  England  from  1 7  Edw. 
IV.  to  I  Edw.  VI.  are  loft,  except  one  imperfed\  bun- 
dle, 33  Hen.  Vlll.  in  A\hich  his  name  appears  as  "  Sir 
Sadleir,  knt."  He  was  always  faithful  to  his  prince  and 
country,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
church  of  England.  He  died  at  his  lordfhip  of  Standon, 
March  30,  1587,  in  the  Soth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  twenty-two  manors,  feveral  parionages,  and  other  great 
pieces  of  land,  in  the  feveral  counties  of  Hertford,  Glouceiler, 
Warwic,  Buckingham,  and  Worcefter.  He  left  ilTue  three 
fens,  and  four  daughters  ;  Anne,  married  to  Sir  George  Hor- 
ley  of  Digfwell,  knt.  Mary,  to  Thomas  Bollys  aliter  I>owles 
"VV'allington,  efq.  jane,  to  Edward  Baefh,  of  Stanftead,  efq. 
(which  three  gentlemen  appear  to  have  been  fheriffs  of  the 
county  of  Hertford,  14,  18,  and  13  Eliz.)  ;  and  Dorothy,  to 
Edward  Elryngton  of  Berftall,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  efq. 
The  fons  were,  Thomas,  Edward,  and  Henry. 

SADLER(JoHN ) ,  an  Englifh  writer,  defcended  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Shropfliirc,  was  born  in  1615,  and  educated  at  Ema- 
nuel-college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  became  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  H.;brcw  and  Oriental  languages.  After 
having  taken  his  degrees  in  the  regular  way,  and  been  fomc 
years  fellow  of  his  college,  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn; 
where  he  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  became  in  1644  a  mailer  in  chancery.     In  1649,  he  was 
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c^iofen  town-clerk  of  London,  and  publiflied  in  the  fame  year 
a  book  with  this  title,  '■  Rights  of  the  Kingdom  :  or,  Culloms 
of  our  Anceftors,   touching  the  dutv,  power,  ele£l:ion,  or  fuc- 
celhon,  of  our  kings   and  parliaments-,   our  true   liberty,  dye' 
allejiirince,  three  eftates.  their  lej^iflative  power,   original,  ju- 
dicial, and  executive,  with  the  militia  ;  freely  difcuffed  through 
the  Britifh,  Saxon,  Norman,  laws  and  hillories."     It  was  re- 
printed in  1682,   and  has  always  been  valued  by  lawyers  and 
others.     He  was  greatly  eileemed  by  Oliver  Cromwell ;  who, 
by  a  letter  from  Cork,  of  Dec.  i    1649,  of^-red  him  the  place 
of  chief  juftice  of  Munfter  in  Ireland,  with  a  falarv  of  lOcol. 
per  annum;  which  he  excufed  himfelf  from  accepting.      Au- 
gui^,  1650,  he  was  made  mailer  of  Magdalen-college  in  Cam- 
bridge, upon  the  removal  of  Dr.  Rainbowe,  who  again  fuc- 
ceeded  Sadler  after  the  Reftoration.     In   1635,   he  was  chofeii 
member  of  parhamcnt  for  Cambridge.      In  1655,  hy  warrant 
of  Cromwell,  purfuant  to  an  ordinance  for  better  regulating 
and  limiting  the  jurifdi^lion  of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  he 
was  continued  a  mailer  in  chanccrv,   when  their  number  was 
reduced  to  fix  only.      It  was  by  his  intereil,    that  the   Jews 
obtained  the  privilege  of  building  for  themielves  a  fynagogue 
in  London.     In   1658,  he  was  chofen  member  of  parliament 
for  Yarmouth  ;  and,  the  year  following,  appointed  firli:  com- 
milTioner,  under  the  great  feal,  with  Taylor,   ^V'hitelock,  and 
others,    for   the  probate    of  wills.      In    1660,    he   publilhed 
*'  Olbia  :    The  New  Ifland  lately  difcovered.      With  its  reli- 
gion, rites  of  worlhip,  laws,  cuftoms,  government,  charac- 
t\?rs,  and  language  ;  with  education  of  rheir  children  in  their 
fciences,  arts,  and  manufactures ;  with  other  things  remarkable; 
by  a  Chriflian  pilgrim  driven  by  tempefl  from  Civita  Vecchia, 
or  fome  other  parts  about  Rome,  through  the  llraights  into 
■the  Atlantic  ocean.      f  he  firfl:  part." 

Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  he  loft  ail  his  employments,  by- 
virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament  13  Caroli  II.  "  for  the  well- 
governing  and  regulating  of  corporations  :"  his  confcience  not 
permitting  him  to  take  or  fubfcnbe  the  oath  and  declaration 
therein  required,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  "  it  was  not 
lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  take  arms  againll:  the 
king;"  an  obedience  fo  abfolute,  that  he  thought  it  not  due 
to  any  earthly  power,  though  he  had  never  engaged,  or  in  any 
manner  a£led,  againft  the  king.  In  the  fire  of  London  i6t)6, 
he  loft  feveral  houfes  of  value;  and,  foon  after,  his  manfion- 
houfe  in  Shropflii;e  had  the  fame  fate.  Thele  misturtunes  and 
leveral  others  coming  upon  him,  he  retired  to  his  manor  and 
feat  of  Warmwellin  Dorletfliire,  which  he  had  obtained  with 
his  wife;  where  he  lived  in  a  private  manner,  and  died  in 
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April  1674,  age4  5q.     See  more   of  him  among  Dr.  Birch's 
MSS.  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,   N^  341. 

SADOLET   (James),  a    polite   and  learned   Italian,  was 
bqrn  at  Modena  in    1477  ;  and  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent 
civilian,    who,    afterwards  becoming  a  profefTor  at  Fcrrara, 
took  hiim  along  with  him,  and  educated  him  with  great  care. 
He  scqinred  a  mafterly  knowledge  in  the   Latin   arid  Greek 
early,  and  then  applied  himfejf  to  philofophy  and  eloquence  ; 
taking    Ariilotle  and   Cicero  for  his  guides,  Wihom   he  con- 
fidered  as  the  firft  mailers  in  thpfe  two  ways.     He  alfo  culti- 
vated Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  fucceeded  as  well  as  mod  of 
the   moderns.       Going   to   Rome   under   the   pontificate    of 
Alexander  VI,  when  he  was  about  twenty-two,  he  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  cardinal  Caraffe,  who  loved  men  of  letters ; 
and,  upon  the  death  of  this  cardinal  in   151 1,  palled  into  that 
of  Frederic  Fregoia,  archbifhop  of  Salerno,  where  he  found 
Peter  Bembus,  and  contrafted  an  intimacy  with  him.     When 
Leo  X.  afcended  the  papal  throne  in   I5I3^  he  chpfe  Bembus 
and  Sadolet  for  his  fecretaries ;    men   extremely  qualified  for 
the  office,  as  both  of  thtm  wrote  wiih  great  elegance  and  fa- 
cility :  and  foon  after  made  Sadukt  bifhop  of  Carpentras  near 
Avignon.     Upon  the  death  of  Leo,  in  152 1,  he  went  to  his 
diocefe,  and  refidcd  there  during  the  pontificate  of  Hadrian  YI» 
but  Clement  VII.  was  no  fooner  feated  in  the  chair  in  1523 
than  he  recalled  him  to  Rome.      Sadolet  fubmitted  to  his  lioli- 
nefs,  but  on  condition  that  he  fhould  return  to  his  diocele  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  which  he  did  very  punctually  :   and  it 
is  well  he  did  fo  ;  for,  about  a  fortnight  after  his  departure 
from  Rome,  in  1527,  the  city  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the 
army  of  Charles  V.     Paul  III,  who  fucceeded  Clement  VII, 
in  1534  called  him  to  Rome  again;    made  him  a  cardinal  ir^ 
1536,  and   employed   him  in   many  important  embafiies  and 
negotiations.     Sadolet,  at  length,  grown  too  old  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  bilhopric,  went  no  more  from  Rome  ;    but 
fpent  the  remainder  of  bis  days  there  in  repofe  and  fludy.     He 
died   in    1547,  not  without  poifon,  as  fome  have  imagined  ; 
btcaufe   he  correfponded  too  familiarly  with  the  Proteftants, 
and  teftified  much  regard  for  fome  of  their  doctors.     It  is  true, 
be  had  written  m  ij.iQ  a  Latin  letter  to  the  lenatc  and  people 
of  Geneva,  with  a  view  of  reducing  tbem  to  an  obedience  to 
the  pope  ;  and  had  addreffed  himfelt  to  the  Calvinifts,  with  the 
afrec\ionate  appellation  of  "  Charifiimi   in  Chriflo  Fratres:'' 
but  th  s  proceeded  entirely  from  the  fweetnefs,  moderation,  and 
peaceablenef?,  of  his  nature,  and  not  from  any  inclination  to 
Proteftantilm,  or  any  want  of  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
of  which  he  was  never  fufpeded  :    fo  that  all  furmifes  about 
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poifon  may  well  be  looked  upon,  as  indeed  they  generally  were, 
as  vain  and  groundlefs. 

Sadolet  in  his  younger  days  was  fomewhat  gay  ;  and,  al- 
though his  exterior  deportment  had  j^ravity  enough  in  it,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  indulged  in  the  delights  of  Rome, 
under  the  voluptuous  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI,  Julius  11, 
and  Leo  X.  However,  he  reformed  his  manners  verv  ftridlly 
afterwards,  and  became  a  niar\  of  great  virtue  and  goodnefs. 
He  was,  like  other  fcholars  of  his  tiniQ,  a  clofe  imitator  of 
Cicero  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  he  is  dilfufe, 
wordy,  and  more  remarkable  for  a  fine  turn  of  period  than 
for  ftreneth  and  Iblidity  of  matter:  not  but  there  are  many 
noble  and  excellent  fentiments  in  his  writings.  His  works, 
which  are  all  in  Latin,  confill  of  epiftles,  dilTertations,  ora^* 
tions,  poems,  and  commentaries  upon  fome  parts  of  holy  writ. 
Thev  have  been  printed  oftentimes  fepa!at<;lv  :  but  they  were 
collefted  and  publifhed  together,  in  a  large  8vo  volume,  at 
Mentz  in  1607.  ^^^  ^^^^  contemporaries  have  fpoken  of  him 
in  the  h ighe ft  terms ;  Erafmus  particularly,  who  calls  him 
*'  eximium  aetatis  fuae  decus."  Though  be  was,  as  all  the 
Ciceronians  were,  very  nice  and  exadl  about  his  Latin,  yet  he 
did  not,  like  Bembus,  carry  his  humour  to  fo  ridiculous  a 
lengdi  as  to  difdain  the  ufe  of  any  words  that  were  not  to  be 
found  in  ancient  authors  ;  but  adopted  fuch  terms  as  later  in- 
flruflions  and  cuftoms  had  put  men  upon  inventing,  as 
**  Ecclefia,  Epifcopi,  &c.  &c."  The  jefuit  Rapin,  fpeaklng 
of  his  poetry,  obferves,  that  he  had  imitated  the  language  and 
phrafeology  of  the  aijicients,  without  any  of  their  fpirit  and 
genius. 

SAGE  (Alain  Reme  le),  an  ingenious  French  author, 
was  born  at  Ruys  in  Bretany  in  1667  ;  and  may  perhaps  be 
reckoned  among  thofe  who  have  written  the  language  of  theif 
country  the  neareft  to  pertedlion.  He  had  wit,  tafte,  and  tlje 
art  of  letting  forth  his  ideas  in  the  mod  eafy  and  natural  man- 
ner. His  hrfl  work  was  a  paraphraftical  tmnflation  of  "  Arif- 
taenetus's  Letters."  He  afterwards  ftudid  the  Spanilb  tongue, 
and  made  a  journey  into  Spain  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the 
Spanilh  cuftoms.  Le  Sage  generally  took  the  plans  of  his  ro- 
mances from  the  Spanilh  writers ;  the  manners  of  which  na- 
tion he  has  very  well  imitated.  His  "  Diabie  Boiteux,'* 
in  2vols.  i2mo,  was  drawn  from  the  *'  Diabolo  Cojuelo"  of 
Guevara  :  and  his  *'  Gil  Bias,"  io  well  known  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  from  "  Don  Gufman  d'Alfarache." 
There  are  alfo  his  *'  Bach€li<;r  de  Salamanque,"  his 
*'  New  Don  Quichotte,"  and  fome  comedies,  ^'hich  were 
well  received  at  the  French  theatre.  He  died  in  a  fmali 
houfe  near  Paris,  where  he  lupported   himfelf  by   writing, 
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in  1747.  "  His  romance  of  Gil  Bins,"  fays  Voltarre^ 
*'  continues  to  be  read,  becaufe  he  has  imitated  nature  in 
it." 

There  was  alfo  David  le  Sage,  born  at  Montpellier, 
and  afterwards  diftinguifhed  by  his  imaioralities  and  want 
of  oeconomy,  as  well  as  by  his  poetry.  There  is  a  col- 
le6\ion  of  his,  intituled,  "  Les  folies  du  Sage,*'  confiftjng  of 
fonnets,  elegies,  fatires,  and  epigrams.  He  died  about 
1650. 

SAGREDO  (John),  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  was  one 
of  the  raoft  ancient  families  of  Venice.  He  was  elected 
Doge  in  1675,  and  afterwards  was  ambafTador  to  different 
courts  of  Europe.  He  puMifhed  at  Venice,  in  1677,  a 
'■  Hlftory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  very  wife,  fagacious,  and  impartial.  His  ftyle 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Tacitus ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he 
mixes  with  his  narrative  the  moft  folid  and  judicious  obferva- 
tions.  His  hlftory  was  tranflated  into  French,  and  publifhed 
at  Paris  in  6  volumes  i2mo. 

SAINTE-ALDEGONDE  (Philip  de  Marnix  lord  da 
Mont)  wa-;  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons  of  the  i6th 
century.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  aiid  learning ;  under- 
flood  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  fcveral  living  languages; 
and  was  deeply  verfed  in  civil  law,  politics,  and  divinity.  He 
was  born  at  Bruffels  in  1538  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Low- 
countries  were  perfecuted  and  opprefled  by  the  Spaniards, 
retired  into  Germany,  and  was  promoted  at  Heidelberg  to  the 
place  of  couniellor  in  the  ecclefiaflical  council.  He  fufFered 
great  hardfhips  before  he  withdrew.  "  I  was  forced,"  fays  he, 
*'  to  endure  profcriptions,  banifliments,  lofs  of  eftate,  and  the 
hatred  and  reproaches  of  al[  my  friends  and  relations ;  and  at 
laft  was  imprifoned  for  a  year  under  the  duke  of  Alva  and 
the  commander  Requezens,  during  which  time  I  recommended 
rnyfelf  to  God  for  at  leaii:  three  months  every  night,  as  if  that 
would  be  my  lafl,  knowing  that  the  duke  of  Alva  had  twice 
ordered  me  to  be  put  to  death  in  prifon.  '  Tantum  religio 
potuit  fuadere  malorum."  In  1572,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  in  order  to  employ  his  talents  in  the  fupport  of  li- 
bert\V  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  Reformed  Religion.  He 
was  hiehiy  efteemed  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  did  him 
great  lervices,  not  by  arms,  but  by  words  ;  for  he  knew  how 
to  write  and  to  fpeak  well.  In  1575J  he  was  one  of  the  de- 
puties fent  by  the  States  to  England,  to  defire  the  protection 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  Three  years  after,  he  was  fent  by  the 
archduke  Matthias  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  where  he  made  an 
excellent  fpeech  to  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire  then 
prefeiuj  in  which,  as  Thuanus  tells  us,  "  having  deplored 
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the  mifenble  ftate  of   the  Low-countries,    and   fharply   de- 
claimed againft   the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva  and   Don 
John  of  Auilria,   he  defired  the  afiiftance  of  the  empire,  fince 
the  empire  was  expofed  to  the  fame  danger  with  the  Low- 
countries  :  and  he  foretold,  that  tne  liame  of  the  v/ar,  if  it  were 
not  (lopped,   would  fpread  itfelf  farther,   and  feize   Cologne, 
Munflcr,  Embden,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  which  the 
Spaniards,   hy   the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  had  long  ago 
detrrmintd  to  fubdue."     He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
i'ent  bv  the  States  into  France  in  1580,  to  offer  the  fovereignty 
of  their  provinces  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on;  and,  in    1581, 
attended  that  prince  to    England,    whence  he   wrote  to  the 
States   the  fahe  news  of  his   marriage  with  queen  Elizabeth. 
This  inftance  Wicquefort  fet  before  the  eyes  of  ambaiTadors, 
to  make  them  caucious  of  the   news  they   write.     "  Some- 
times," favs  he.   "  one  cannot  believe  even  what  one  fees  : 
*  vidit,   aut  vidifle  putat.'      The  fieur  de   ^^inte-Aldegonde, 
who   managed  the  affairs  of  the  States  of  the  Low-countries 
at  the  court  of  London  in  1581,  being  one  evening  in  the 
queen's  chamber,   faw  her  in  converfation  with  the  duke  of 
Alenijon.      The  lords  and   ladies  were  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that 
they  could  have  no  ihare  in  it ;  but  every  body  was  witnefs  of 
an  a£lion,  from  which  a  great  confequence  might  be  drawn. 
The  queen,  taking  offa  ring  from  her  finger,  put  it  upon  that 
of  the  duke;   who  inmiediately  went  awav  with  an  air  of  joy 
and  fatisfa6lion,  as  carrying  with  him  the  pledge  and  alTurances 
of  his   marriage      Sainte-Aldegonde,  thinking   this  action  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  his  mailers,  gave  them  advice  of  it 
ty  an   exprefs,   which  he  difpatched   the  fame  night.     The 
ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  caunon,   and  other  figns  of  re- 
joicing, through  all  the  Low-countries,  proclaiming  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  they  received  from   this  adrice  :  but  the  queen  re- 
proached Sainte-Aldegonde  for  having  precipitately  given  an 
advice,  the  falfity  of  which  he  might  have  known  in  a  few 
hours."     He  was  conful  of  Antwerp  in  1584,  when  that  city 
was  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Parma;  in    1593,  he  conduced 
into  the   Palatinate  the  princefs  Louifa  Juliana,   daughter  of 
William  L  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  betrothed  to   the 
eledor  Frederic  IV ;  and,   in  1598,  he  died  at  Leyden  in  his 
60th  year. 

He  was  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  difcerning  politicians 
of  his  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  age.  This  would  appear,  if 
from  nothing  elfe,  at  leaft  from  a  lingle  tra6t  of  his,  wherein 
he  treats  of  the  "  Defigns  of  the  Spaniards,"  and  their  un- 
wearied endeavours  after  univerfal  monaichy  ;  and  where, 
hke  a  true  prophet,  he  foretold  many  political  events,  which 
^dlually  happened    in   Great   Britain,    Poland,  and   France. 

Araidft 
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Amidft  all  his  employments  he  wrote,  or  meditated,  fomethjng 
■v,-hica  might  be  ufeful  to  the  church  or  the  fcate ;  and  the 
books  which  he  pubhlhed  ha\'e  not  been  thought  the  leaft  fer- 
vice  he  peiformed.  His  view  in  many  of  his  pieces  was  to 
refute  the  controverfial  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
to  raife  enemies  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He  did  not  always 
treat  thefe  matters  in  a  ferious  way  :  many  humorous  pro- 
duflions  came  from  his  hand*  In  1571,  he  pubhfhed  in 
Dutch  the  R.omilh  Hive,  "  Alvearium  Romanum  ;"  and  de- 
dicated it  to  Francis  Sonnius,  bifhop  of  Boilleduc,  one  of  the 
principal  inquifitors  of  the  Low-countries.  This,  being  full 
of  comical  ftories,  was  received  by  the  people  with  incredible 
applaufe  ;  and,  like  Erafmus's  "  Collnqnies,"  did  more  in- 
jury to  the  church  of  Rome  than  a  ferious  and  learned  book 
-would  have  done.  He  wrote  in  French  a  book  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  was  printed  ioon  afier  his  denth;  and  is  intituled, 
**  Tableau  des  DifFcrens  de  la  Religion."  In  this  performance 
he  is  very  facetious,  and  introduces  jokes,  mixed  at  the  fame 
time  with  good  reafons.  The  fuccefs  of  this  work  was  no 
lefs  than  that  of  the  "Alvearium."  Numbers  of  people  di- 
verted themlelves  with  examining  this  pi6lure,  and  by  that 
nieans  confirmed  themfelves  in  their  belief  more  ftrongly 
than  by  reading  the  beft  book  of  Calvin.  Thuanus,  however, 
did  not  approve  his  method  of  treating  controverfy  :  "  I  faw," 
fays  he,  "  Philip  de  Marnix  at  the  hege  of  Paris,  and  lodged 
three  months  in  the  fame  houfe  with  him.  He  was  a  polite 
man,  hut  tliis  is  no  great  matter.  He  has  treated  of  religion 
in  the  fame  ftvle  with  Rabelais,  v/hich  was  very  wrong  in 
him."  lie  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  famous  fong, 
written  in  praife  of  prince  William  of  Naffau,  and  addrelTed 
to  the  people  of  the  Low-countries  under  the  oporeflion  of 
the  duke  of  Alva  :  and  this  fong  was  fuppofed  to  be  of  great 
fervice,  when  they  were  forming  a  dehgn  of  erec^ling  a  new 
republic,  which  might  fupport  itfelf  againft:  fo  powerful  a 
monarch  as  the  king  of  Spain.  "  In  this  point,*'  iays  Verr 
heiden,  "  Sainte-Aldegonde  ihevvcd  himself  as  it  were  another 
Tyrtseus,  fo  ofen  applauded  by  Plato;  for,  as  this.  f')ng  con- 
tains an  encomium  of  that  brave  prince,  excitements  to  vir- 
tue, confolatron  for  their  loflcs,  ar.d  afeful  advices,  it  infpired 
the  people  with  a  ilrong  refolution  of  defending  the  prince 
and  the  liberty  of  their  country."  He  was  engaged  in  a  Dutch 
verf.on  of  the  Holv  Scriptures,  v;hea  he  died.  He  had  tran- 
slated from  the  Hebrew  into  Dutch  vcrfe  the  "  Pfalms  of 
David  ;"  but  this  verfion  was  not  admitted  into  the  church, 
though  better  than  that  commonly  u'td.  "  That  work,"  fays 
Mclciiior  Adam,  "  has  been  feveral  times  printed,  but  never 
ireceived  by  the  commoii  confent  of  the  preachers;   whereas 
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the  other  verfion  is  learnt  by  fome  thoufands  :  for,  the  fate  of 
books  is  according  to  ;he  capacity  of  a  reader:  '  Pro  captu 
iedtoris  habent  fua  fata  lihelli."  But  if  this  maxim  be  true, 
the  number  of  editions  Will  be  no  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  a 
book  ;  becaufe,  the  more  toohlh  and  empty  any  a;;!e  is,  and 
the  more  vitiated  and  depraved  its  fade,  the  more  will  ill  books 
be  fought,  and  t^ood  ones  neglected, 

SAINT- ANDRE'  (Nathan ael),  an  anatomift  well 
known  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  impofture  of  the 
Rabbit-woman,  and  for  various  eccentricities  of  conduct.  He 
was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  but,  oncoming  over  to  England, 
was  placed  by  fome  friends  under  a  furgeon  of  eminence,  in 
which  profeffion  he  became  fl:ilfuL  Ke,  for  a  time,  read  pub- 
lic iedtures  on  anatomy,  and  obtained  confJerable  reputation; 
this,  however,  was  ruined  by  the  pa  it  he  took  in  the  affair  of 
^lary  Tofts.  He  dieJ  in  1776,  after  having  been  for  many 
years  the  fubje£t  of  more  cpriofitv  and  convtrfation  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  though  without  any  extraordinary 
talents,  or  claims  to  diftinftion.  They  who  are  curious  to 
know  more  of  this  charaiSier  may  have  their  curiofity  grati- 
fied bv  perufing  "  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth"  by  Nichols. 

SAINT-AULAIRE  (Francis,  Marquis  de),  a  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Limolin,  and  fpent  the  younger  part  of  his 
life  in  the  army.  He  had  a  natural,  eafy,  and  delicate  vein  ; 
loved  polite  letters,  which  he  knew  how  to  make  ufe  of;  and 
cultivated  poetry.  He  wrote  but  few  verfes  til!  he  was  up- 
wards of  lixty  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  bell  were 
written  at  ninety.  The  duchefs  of  Ivlaine  was  charmed  with 
his  converlation,  and  drew  him  to  court,  where  he  fpent  many 
years  of  his  life.  When  he  was  upwards  iA'  ninety,  he  once 
fupped  with  that  great  lady,  who  called  him  Apollo,  and 
deiiied  him  to  tell  her  a  certa>in  fecret :   to  which  he  replied, 

*'  La  divinite  qui  s'amufe 

*'  A  me  demander  mon  fecret, 
'^   Si  j'etais  Apoilon  ne  fcroit  point  ma  mufe : 
"  Elle  feroic  Theiis,  et  le  jour  fiuiroit." 

Were  I  ApoHo,  O  oivinefl  fair, 

Who  deign  to  alk  the  fecret  of  a  friend. 
You  fliould  not  be  my  Mufe  ;   but  I  declare 

You  ftiould  be  Thetis,  and  .the  day  (hould  end. 

"  Anacreon  himfelf,"  fays  Voltaire,  "  wrote  much  vvorfe 
things,  when  he  was  a  great  deal  \ounger."  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  French  academy  in  1706,  for,  a  p:ece  which 
the  fevere  Boileau  alleged  as  a  reaion  why  this  favour  fliould 
not  be  granted  him:  bethought  the  piec-  immoral.  When 
fome  of  the  academy  expoftulated  with  Boileau  conce.rnlng  his 
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rigour,  adding,  that  *'  the  marquis  was  a  man  of  quality,  and 
that  fome  regard  Ihoiild  he  had  to  that;"  I  conteft  not  his 
title  to  quahtv,  hut  his  title  to  poetry,"  faid  Boileau  ;  "  and  i 
affirm,  tliat  he  is  not  only  a  bad  poet,  but  a  poet  of  had 
morals."  It  was  replied,  that  the  marquis  of  Aulaire  did  not 
pretend  to  be  a  poet  by  profeflion,  hut  onlv,  like  Anacreon, 
wrote  little  poems  for  his  amufement :  "Anacreon!"  repliui 
Boileau  ;  "  have  you  read  Anacreon,  of  whom  you  fpeak  thus  ? 
Do  you  know,  Su-,  that  Horace,  all  Horace  as  he  was,  thought 
himlelf  honoured  by  being  joined  with  Anacreon;"  Sir,  while 
you  can  efteem.  fiich  verles  as  your  marquis's,  you  will  oblige 
me  extremely  in  defpifing  niine."  St.  Aulaire  died  in  1742, 
aged  near  100. 

SAINT-CYRAN  (John  du  Vepger  de  Houranne, 
Abbot  of)  was  dcfcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Bavonne  m  1581.  He  was  inftrufted  in  the  belles  lettres  in 
France,  and  afterwards  went  to  iludv  divinity  at  Lovain  ; 
where  he  acquired  the  friendOijp  of  Lipfius,  who  has  given  a 
public  teftimony  of  his  high  efteem  for  him.  The  bilhop  of 
Poitiers  was  his  patron,  and  refigned  to  him,  in  1620,  the  ab- 
bey of  SaintCyran.  He  was  a  very  learned  man.  and  wrote 
a  great  mai^y  bocks.  He  is  particulailv  memorable  for  two 
extraordinary  paradoxes,  he  is  faid  to  have  maintained  :  the 
firfl:  of  which  is,  that  "a  man  under  ccstain  circumf^ances 
may  kill  himielf;"  the  fecond,  that  "  Bifliops  may  take  up 
arms."  It  appears,  however,  from  an  authentic  memoir 
communicated  to  Bayle,  that  he  did  not  in  reality  hold  the 
lavvfulnefs  of  fuicide.  The  book,  wherein  this  queftion  is 
difcufled,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1609,  and  intiiuled,  "  Quel- 
tioa  Royale,"  &c.  that  is,  "  'J  he  Royal  quefrion  ;  fl^ewing, 
in  what  extremity,  efpeeially  in  the  time  of  peace,  a  luhjeft 
may  be  obliged  to  preferve  the  life  of  a  prince  at  the  expcnce 
ri  Ills  own."  The  occahon  of  writing  this  hook  is  curious 
enough  to  deferve  to   be   mentioned  :    and    it  is  as   follows. 

Wlien  Henry  iV.  of  France  afked  fome  lords  lA'hat  he 
(liouid  jiave  done,  if  at  the  batde  of  Arqucs,  inftead  of  con- 
♦jueiing,  he  had  been  obliged  to  i\y,  and,  embarking  oa  the 
lea,  which  \vas  near,  without  any  provifiojis,  a  florm  had  cafl 
Jiim  upon  fome  defart  ifle  at  a  diilance  ;  one  of  them  anfwered, 
that  "  he  would  fooner  have  given  himfclf  for  food,  l)y  de- 
}M-iving  himfelf  of  his  own  life,  which  he  mull  have  lofl  foon 
after,  than  have  fuifered  the  king  to  perilh  with  hunger." 
Upon  this,  the  )'ing  flarted  a  queftion.  Whether  this  might 
lawfully  be  doiK  ?  and  the  count  de  Cramail,  who  was  pre- 
fent  at  thi?  difcourle,  going  fome  time  after  to  vifit  Du  Ver- 
ger, whole  particular  frierid  he  was,  propofed  to  him  this 
ijuejiicn,  ai  d  engaged  him  to  anfwcr  it  in  writing.  Du  Ver- 
gers 
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ger,  who  was  then  in  the  heat  of  youth,  and  might'  be  touched 
with  the  generofity  of  the  refolntioii,  exerciled  liimfelf  vipoa 
this  qucftion,  purciv  mctaphyiica!,  as  he  would  have  done 
upon  the  cleniciicy  of  Phalaiis  ;  and,  havino;  given  his  folu- 
tion  of  it  two  ways  to  the  count  de  Cramail,  this  lord  fup- 
pre{Ied  the  beft  folution,  and  puhliflied  the  other  without 
the  author's  name,  or  even  knowledge,  under  the  title  of 
"  Qiiellion  Royale;"  becaufe  the  king  had  propofed  it,  and 
hecaufe  it  regarded  onlv  the  l^ngle  cafe  relating  to  the  life  and 
perfon  of  the  king.  From  which  it  appears,  as  Du  Verger 
afterwards  declared  to  his  friends,  that  tliis  little  piece  did  not 
fet  forth  his  true  opinion,  but  was  oiily  a  paradox,  which 
that  lord  had  engaged  him  to  maintain  in  liis  youth,  as  Ilo- 
crates  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Buiiris. 

His  other  paradox,  however,  we  do  not  find  tliat  he  ever 
tlifowned.  The  biiliop  of  Poitiers,  his  patron,  net  only  took 
arms,  and  put  himich  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  men,  in- 
order  to  force  feveral  noblemen  he  diftrulled  to  leave  Poitiers 
but  likewife  publilbed  an  "  Apology,"  in  1615,  againll  thcfg 
who  aflerted,  tliat  "  it  was  not  lawful  for  ecclefiaiVics  in  a 
cafe  of  neceffity  to  have  recourle  to  arms.''  This  apoiogy  is 
allowed  to  have  had  Du  Verger  for  its  author;  and,  it  was 
pleafantlv  called,  bv  a  learned  man  of  that  time,  "  The  Koran 
of  t'ne  Bifliop  of  Poitiers.''  Du  Verger  was  one  of  thofe 
who  did  not  approve  of  the  Council  of  Trent:  he  confidered 
it  as  a  political  aflembly,  and  by  no  means  a  true  council.  ]i\ 
1637,  he  was  committed  to  prifon,  as  his  friends  fay,  be- 
caufe cardinal  Richelieu  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  him,  for 
rehding  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  nullity  of  the  marriage  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  with  the  princefs  of  Lorrain  Other 
reafons  however  were  publicly  given  out,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  ruin  him  as  a  teacher  of  falfe  doctrines.  It  is  faid, 
the  cardinal  thought  him  fo  well  qualified  to  aiifwer  the  mi- 
nillers  who  had  written  ag;3inft  cardinal  Perron  concernin'^ 
the  primacy  of  the  pope  and  the  real  prefence,  tliat  he  ex- 
horted him  to  undertake  that  work  in  prifjn,  and  offered  him 
all  the  books  and  affirtances  neceffary  ;  but  the  abbot  of  Saint- 
Cyran  replied,  that  "  it  was  not  for  the  honour  of  the  church, 
that  the  head  and  principal  myftery  of  it  fhould  be  defended 
by  a  prifoner."  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Paris,  in  1643: 
not  however  in  confinement  at  Bois  de  Viiiccnnes,  as  lome 
have  talfely  afPerted,   but  after  he  was  fet  at  liberty. 

SAINT  JOHN  (Henrv),  lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke,  a 
great  philoloplier  and  politician,  and  famous  for  the  part  be 
adied  under  both  tliefe  charadters,  was  dcfcended  from  aa 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  about  1&72.  His  father 
was  bir  Henry   St.  John,    foa  of  Sir  Walter   St.  John,  who 

died 
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died  at  Batterfea,  his  family-feat,  July  3,  1708,  in  his  87th 
year:  his  mother  was  lady  Mary,  fecond  daughter  and  co- 
heirelS  of  Robert  Rich,  enil  of  Warwic.  He  was  bred  up,- 
with  great  care,  under  the  infpeflion  of  his  grandfather,  as 
well  as  his  father,  who  neglt^ed  no  means  to  improve  and 
accomplifh  him  in  his  tenHereft  years.  Some  have  infmuated, 
that  he  was  educated  in  Diifcnting  principles  ;  and  a  certain 
writer  favs,  tiiat  he  "  was  well  ledtured  by  his  grandmother 
and  her  confclTor,  Mr.  Daniel  Bargefs,  in  the  Prcfbvterian 
way."  He  has  dropped  a  hint  in  his  letter  to  Pope,  printed 
at  the  end  of  his  letter  to  Sir  W.  Windham,  which 
feenis  to  countenance  a  notion  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  is, 
where  he  fpcaks  of  being  "  condemned,  when  he  wr?s  a 
bov,  to  read  Manton,  the  Puritanical  parfon,  as  he  call§ 
him,  who  made  I19  fermons  upon  the  119th  Pfalm"  But, 
whatever  occafional  informations  or  iuilruftions  he  might 
receive  from  bis  grandmother  or  her  friends,  it  is  verv  certain, 
that  he  had  a  regular  and  liberal  education  ;  and,  having 
paffed  through  Eton  fchool,  was  removed  to  Chi  id-church  in 
Oxford,  where  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  from  the  company  he 
kept  and  the  friendfliips  he  made,  many  of  which  fublified  iu 
their  full  ftrength  ever  after,  that  he  loon  rubbed  off  the  ruft 
of  Puritanifm,  if  indeed  he  ever  contradttd  it. 

By  the  time  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  was  confiucred  as  a 
perfon  of  very  uncommon  qualifications,  and  one  who  was 
fure  to  make  a  fliining  figure  in  the  world  ;  not,  indeed,  with- 
out reafon.  He  was  in  his  perfon  ptr/eftly  agreeable;  had  a 
dignitv  mixed  with  fweetnefs  in  his  looks,  and  a  manner  ex- 
tremely taking;-  He  had  much  acutenefs,  great  judgement, 
and  a  prodigious  memory.  Whatever  he  read  he  retaine  !  • 
and  that  in  fo  fingular  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  entirely  his 
own.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  read  much,  or 
at  leaft  many  books  ;  for  which  he  ulcd  to  give  the  fame  rea- 
fon, that  Menage  gave  for  not  reading  Moreii'  s  Dictionary  j 
namely,  that  "he  was  unwilling  to  fill  his  head  with  what 
did  not  deferve  a  place  there  ;  fince,  when  it  was  once  in,  he 
knew  not  how  to  get  it  out  again."  But  it  is  probable,  that 
in  his  youth  he  was  not  much  given  to  reading  and  refleftion. 
With  great  parts,  he  had,  as  it  ufually  happens,  great  pafTions  ; 
and  thcfe  hurried  him  into  many  of  thole  indifcretions  and 
follies  which  are  common  to  young  men.  The  truth  is,  he 
was  a  very  great  libertine  in  his  younger  days  ;  was  much  ad- 
difted  to  women,  and  apt  to  indulge  himfelf  in  late  hours, 
with  all  thofe  excelTes  that  ufually  attend  them.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  wholly  extinguilh  in  him  the  love  of  ftudy  and 
the  defire  of  knowledge :  "  There  has  been  fomething  al- 
ways," fays  he,  *'  ready  to  whifper  in  my  ear,  while  I  ran 
the  courfe  of  pleafure  and  of  bufinefs,  *  Solve  fenefcentem 
ij,  mature 
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fciature  fanus  cquum ;'  '  and  while  'tis  well,  releafe  thy  aged 
horfe.'  But  my  genius,  unlike  tiie  demon  of  Socrates,  whif- 
pered  fo  foftlv,  that  very  often  I  heard  him  not,  in  the  hurrv 
of  thofe  paflions  with  which  I  was  tranfported.  Some  calmer 
hours  there  were  ;  in  them  I  hearkened  to  him.  Reiieftion 
had  often  its  turn ;  and  the  love  of  ftudy  and  the  defire  of 
knowledge  have  never  quite  abandoiaed  me.  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, entirely  unprepared  for  the  life  I  will  lead  ;  and,  it  is  not 
without  reafon,  that  I  promife  myfelf  more  (atisfadtloa  in  the 
latter  part  of  it  than  I  ever  knew  in  the  former." 

Whatever  difcredit  thefe  youthful  extravagances  might 
bring  upon  him,  they  did  great  honour  to  his  parents  ;  who, 
as  his  hillorian  tells  us,  though  they  had  it  always  in  their 
power,  yet  would  not  produce  him  on  the  llage  of  pviblic 
life  till  fufficient  time  had  been  allowed,  and  every  mefhod. 
tried,  to  wear  them,  in  fome  meafure  at  leaft,  away.  Then 
they  married  him  to  the  daughter  and  coheirefs  ot  Sir  Henry 
Winchecomb  of  Bnckleburv,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  bart. ; 
and  upon  this  marriage  a  large  fettlement  was  made,  which 
proved  very  ferviceable  to  him  in  his  old  age,  though  a  great 
part  of  what  his  lady  brought  him  was  taken  from  him,  in 
confecjuence  of  his  attainder.  The  very  fame  year  lie  was 
elected  for  the  I)oroagh  of  Wottoa-BalTet,  and  fat  in  the  fifth 
parliament  of  king  William,  which  met  Feb.  10,  1700;  and 
in  which  Robert  Harley,  efq.  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  was 
chofen  for  the  firrt  time  fpeaker.  This  parliament  was  but  of 
fnort  concinuance  ;  for,  it  ended  June  24,  1701.  'Jhe  buiinefs 
of  it  was  the  impeachment  of  the  king's  miniilers,  who  were 
concerned  in  the  concluiion  of  the  two  partition-treaties ;  and,, 
Mr.  St.  John  going  with  the  majority,  who  were  then,  con- 
lidered  as  Tories,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  coming  into 
the  world  under  that  denomination.  We  obferve  this  in  his 
favour  againft  thofe  who  have  charged  him  with  changing 
fides  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  He  was  in  the  next  p:tr- 
liament,  that  met  Dec.  following,  which  was  the  laft  in  the 
reign  of  William,  and  the  firlt  in  that  of  Anne.  He  was 
charged,  fo  early  as  17 10,  with  having  voted  this  year  againft 
the  fucceflion  in  the  Houfe  of  Hanover :  but  his  hiilorian 
fays,  that  in  a  little  piece  of  his  publifhed  in  1731,  when  it 
was  urged  as  a  thing  notorious  and  undeniable,  he  calls  it  "  a 
falfe  and  impudent  alfertion  i"  that  he  farther  affirms  the  bill 
for  fettling  the  Proteflant  fucceffion  to  have  paffed  in  1701, 
and  not  in  1702 ;  and  likewife  oblerves,  that  in  the  fame  yea,r 
a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  by  Sir  Charles  Hedges 
and  himfelf,  intituled,  "  A  Bill  for  the  farther  fecurity  of  his 
majetly's  perfon,  and  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  in  the  Pro- 
Seftant  hae,   and   extinguifhing   the  hopes  of  the  pretended 

prince 
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prince  of  Wales,  and  a!I  other  pretenders,  and  their  open  ana 
fecret  abettors.'  W  hat  the  httle  piece,  here  referred  to,  is,  wc 
know  not ;  nor  are  we  ab]e  to  learn  for  certain,  whether  this 
noble  perfon  was  or  was  not  concerned  in  fuch  a  vote.  All 
we  can  pretend  to  fay  is,  that  no  anlwer,  which  he  ever  gave 
to  the  charge,  has  yet  been  allowed  to  be  fatisfaclory  and  de- 
cifive.  July  1702,  upon  the  diffolution  of  the  fecond  parlia- 
ment, the  queen  making  a  tour  from  Windfor  to  Bath,  by 
wav  of  Oxford.  Mr.  St.  John  attended  her;  and,  at  Oxford, 
with  feveral  perfons  of  the  highefl  diftiiiclion,  had  the  degree 
of  do6lor  of  laws  conferred  upon  him. 

Perfevering  lleadily  in  the  fame  tory-conneftlons,  which 
he  had  manifeftly  embraced  againil  the  inclinations  of  his  fa- 
milv,  his  father  and  grandfather  being  both  whigs,  he  gained 
fuch  an  influence  and  authority  in  the  houfe,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  dillinguilh  his  merit;  and,  April  10,  1704, 
he  was  appointed  fecretary  of  war,  and  of  the  marines  As 
this  poft  created  a  conllant  correfpondence  with  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  we  mav  reafonably  prefume  it  to  have  been  the 
principal  foundation  of  the  rumours  raifed  many  years  after, 
that  he  was  in  a  particular  manner  attached  to  that  noble 
perfon.  It  is  certain,  that  he  knew  the  worth  of  that  general, 
and  was  a  iincere  admirer  of  him  ;  but  yet  he  was  in  no  fcnfe 
his  creature,  as  fome  have  aflerted.  This  he  dilavowed, 
when  the  duke  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power;  nor  was  he 
then  charged,  or  ever  afterwards,  by  the  duke  or  duchefs, 
with  ingratitude  or  breach  of  engagements  to  them.  Yet, 
as  we  fay,  he  had  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  duke,  which  he 
retained  to  the  lall  moment  of  his  lite;  and  he  has  told  us  fo 
himfelf  in  fo  inimitable  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  wrong  not 
to  tranfcribe  the  pafTage.  "  By  the  death  of  king  William," 
fays  he,  "  the  duke  ot  IMarlborough  was  raifed  to  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  indeed  of  the  confederacy :  where  he,  a  new, 
a  private,  man,  a  fubject,  acquired  by  merit  and  management 
a  more  deciding  influence  than  high  birth,  confirmed  autho- 
rity, and  even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given  to  king 
"William.  Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vail  machine,  the 
grand  alliance,  w^ere  kept  more  compaft  and  entire  ;  but,  a 
more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was  given  to  the  whole  :  and, 
inflead  of  languilhiiig  or  difafl:rous  campaigns,  we  faw  every 
fcene  of  the  war  full  of  action.  All  thofe  wherein  he  ap^ 
peared,  and  many  of  thofe  wherein  he  was  not  then  an  aftor, 
but  abettor  however  of  their  aftion,  were  crowned  with  the 
mofl  triumphant  fuccefs.  I  take  with  pkafure  this  opportu- 
nity of  doing  juflice  to  that  great  man,  whofe  faults  1  knew, 
whofe  virtues  I  admired,  and  whofc  memory,  as  the  greatell 
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general  arid  as  the  greateft  miniller  that  bur  country  or  per- 
haps any  other  has  produced,  I  honour." 

But  whatever  might  be  his  regard  for  the  duke  of  Marl- 
bf)roun;h  at  the  lime  we  are  fpeaking  of,  it  is  certain  that  it 
muil  have  been  entirely  perfonal  ;  fuice  nothing  could  be  more 
clofelv  united  in  all  political  mcafures  than  he  was  with  Mr. 
JHarley ;  and,  therefore,  when  this  minifter  was  removed 
from  the  feals  in  1707,  Mr.  St.  John  chofe  to  follow  his  for- 
tune, and  the  next  dav  religned  his  employment  in  the  admi- 
nillration.  He  was  not  returned  in  the  parliament  w^hich 
was  elefled  in  17 '^8;  but,  upon  the  diffolution  of  it  in  17  10, 
Harley  being  made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  port  of  fecretary  of  ftate  was  given  to  St.  John^ 
About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  the  famous  "  Letter  to  the 
Examiner,"  to  be  found  among  the  firil  of  tliofe  papers  :  it 
was  univerfallv  afcribed  to  him,  and  is  indeed  an  exquilite 
proof  of  his  keen  abilities  as  a  writer;  for  in  this  fingle  fliort 
paper  are  comprehended  the  oudines  of  that  defign  on  whicli 
Swift  employed  himfelf  for  near  a  twelvemonth. 

Upon  the  calling  of  a    new  parliament  in    November^  he 
was  chofen  knight  of  the  ihire  for  tlie  county  of  Berks,   and 
alfo  burgefs   for   Wotton-BafTet ;  and  made  his  eleftion   for 
the  -former.      He    appeared    now   upon    a   fcene    of    a6lion^ 
which  called  forth  all   his  abilities.     He  fuftained  almoft  the 
whole  weight  of  the  bullnefs  of  the  peace  of;  Utrecht,  which 
however  he  was  not  fuppofed  to  negotiate  to  the   advantage  of 
his  country  ;    and   therefore  he  has   fufiained   much  ill-will 
and  cenfure  on  that  account  ever  fmce.     The  real  ftate  of  the 
cafe  is,  that  "  the  two  parties,"  as  he  himfelf  owns,  "  were 
become  factions  in  the  ftricl  fenfe  of  the  word."     He  was  of 
that  which  prevailed  for  peace,  againft  thofe  who  delighted  in 
war  ;  for,  this  was  the  language  of  the  times  :  and  io,  a  peace 
being  refolved  on  by  the  Engildi  miiiifters  at  all  adventures^ 
it  is  no  v/onder  if  it  was  made  with  lefs  advantage  to  the  na- 
tion.    He  has  owned  this  again,  although  he  h.as  juftified  the 
peace   in   general:   "though   it  was  a  duty,"   fays  he,   "that 
we  owed   to  our  country,  to  deliver  her  from  the  neccflity  of 
bearing  any  longer  fo  unequal  a  part  in  fo  unneceKarv  a  war, 
yet  was  there  fome  degree  of  merit  in  performing  ic.     1  think 
fo  ftrongly    in   this    manner,   I  am  fo  incorrigibft,  that,   if  I 
could  be  placed  in  the  fame  circumftances  again,  1  would  take 
tlie  fame  refolution,  and  act  the   fame  part.      Age  and  expe- 
rience might  enable  me  to  aft  with  more  ability  and  greater 
fkill ;  but,    all  I  have  fufFered  lince   the  death  of  the  queen 
Ihould   not  liinder  me  from  afting.     Notwititanding   tlus,  I 
Ihall  not  be  furprifed  if  you  tiiink  that  llie  peace  of  Utrecht 
wa«;  not  anfwerableto  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  lioj  to  the  effoits 
Vol,  XI 11.  O  aiade 
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made  in  it.  I  think  fo  mvfelf ;  and  have  always  owned,  even 
when  it  was  making  and  made,  that  I  thought  fo.  Since  we 
had  committed  a  faccefsful  follv,  we  ought  to  have  reaped 
more  advantage  from  it  than  we  did." 

Julvr  1 71  2,  he  had  been  created  Baron  St.  John  of  Lediard- 
Tregoze  in   Wiltfhire,   and  vifcount  Boiingbroke  ;  and  w^as 
alfo,  the  fame  year,  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Eflex.     Bur.   thefe  honours   not  anfwering  his  expe6lations, 
(for,  his  ambition  was  undoubtedly  great,)  he  foimed  a  defigri 
of  taking  the  lead  in  public  affairs  from  his  old  friend  Harley, 
then   earl  of  Oxford;  which  proved  in  the  iffue  unfortunate 
to  theni   both.     It  muft  be  obferved,  that  Paulet  St.  John, 
the  lall:   eail  of  Boiingbroke,  died  the   5th  of  0£lober   pre- 
ceding his  creation  ;  and  that  the  earldom  became  extin61:  bv 
his  deceafe.      The  honour,   however,  was  promifed  to   him  : 
but,  his  prefence  in  the  houfe  of  commons  being  fo  neceffary 
at  that  time,  Havley  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  there  du- 
i^ing  that  felTion  ;  upon  an  affurance,   that  his  rank  fliould  be 
preferred   for  him:      But,    when  he  expe(9:ed   the  gld  title 
Ihould  have  been  renewed  in  his  favour,  he  was  put  off  with 
that  of  vifcount ;   which  he  refented  as  an  affront,  and  looked 
on  it  as  fo  intended  by  the  treaiurer,  who  had  got  an  earldom 
for  himfelf.     See  how   lord   Boiingbroke  fpeaks  of  this :  "I 
continued,"  fays  he,  *'  in  the  houfe  of  commons  during  that 
important  feffion  which  preceded  the  peace ;  and  which,  by 
the  fpirit  fhewn  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it,   and  by  the 
refoluti(ni3  taken  in  it,  rendered  the  conciufion  of  the  treaties 
prafticable.     After  this,  I  was  dragged  into  the  houfe  of  lords 
in  fuch  a  m.anner  as  to  make  my   promotion  a  punifhment, 
not  a  reward ;  and  was  there  left  to  defend  the  treaties  alone. 
It  would  not  have  been  hard,"  continues  he,  "  to  have  forced 
the  earl  of  Oxford  to  ufe  me   better.     His  good  intentions 
began  to  be  very  much  doubted  of;  the  truth  is,  no  opinion  of 
his^  lincerlty  had  ever  taken  root  in  the  party  ;  and,  which  was 
worfe  perhaps  for  a  man   in   his  ilation,  the  opinion  of  his 
capacity  began  to  fall  apace. — 1   began  in  my   heart  to   re- 
nounce the  friendfliip  which,  till  that  time,    I  had  preferved 
jnviolaHe  for  Oxford.     I  was  not  aware  of  all  his  treachery, 
nor  of  the  bafe  and   little   means  which  he  employed  then, 
and  continued  to  employ  afterwards,  to  ruin  me  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Queen,  and  every  where  elfe.     I  faw,   however,  that 
he  had  no  friendfliip  for  any  body;  and  that,  with  refpeft  to 
ine,  inftead  of  having  the  ability  to  render  that  merit,  which 
I  endeavoured  to  acquire,  an  addition  of  ftrength  to  himfelf, 
it  became  the  objeft  of  his  jealoufy,  and  a  reafon  for  under- 
mining me."     There  was  alfo  another  tranfadlion,   which 
paffed  net  long  after  lord  Bolingbroke's  being  raifed  to  the 
4  peerage. 
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peerage,  and  which  helped  to  increafe  his  animoflty  to  that 
iminifter.  In  a  few  weeks  after  his  return  from  France,  her 
Majefty  beftowed  the  vacant  ribbons  of  the  order  of  the  garter 
upon  the  dukes  Hamilton,  Beaufort,  and  Kent,  and  the  earls 
Powlet,  Oxford,  and  Strafford.  Bolingbroke  thought  himfelf 
here  again  ill  ufed,  having  an  ambition,  as  tlie  minifter  well 
knew,  to  receive  fuch  an  inftance  as  this  was  of  his  miftrefs's 
grace  and  favovlr.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder, 
that,  when  the  treafurer's  ftaff  was  taken  from  this  old  friend, 
he  exprelTed  his  joy  by  entertaining  that  very  day,  July  7, 
1714,  at  dinner,  the  generals  Stanhope,  Cadogan,  and  Palmer, 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Craggs,  and  other  gentlemen. 
Oxford  faid  upon  his  going  out,  that  "  foine  of  them  would 
fniart  for  it ;"  and  Bolingbroke  was  far  from  being  infenfible 
of  the  danger  to  which  he  ftood  expofed :  yet  he  was  not 
without  hopes  ftill  of  iecuring  himfelf,  by  making  his  court 
to  the  whigs ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  little  before  this  he  had 
propofcd  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  make  xt 
treafon  to  inlift  foldiers  for  the  Pretender,  which  was  paffed 
into  an  aft. 

Neverthelefs,  fpon  after  the  acceflion  of  king  Geofge  to  the 
throne  in  17 14,  the  feais  were  taken  from  him,  and  all  the 
papers  in  his  office  fecured:  yet,  during  the  fliort  feffion  of 
parliament  at  this  jundture,  he  applied  himfelf  with  his  ufual 
induftry  and  vigour  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of  the  friends  to  the 
late  adminiftration,  without  omitting  any  proper  occafion  of 
teflifying  his  refpeifl  and  duty  to  his  majefty  ;  in  which  fpirit 
he  alTifted  in  fettling  the  civil  lift,  and  other  neceflary  points* 
But,  foon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  finding 
himfelf  in  imminent  danger,  he  withdrew,  and  crofted  the 
water  privately  to  France,  in  March,  17 15.  The  Continuator 
of  Rapin's  hiftory  reprefents  him  as  having  fled  in  a  kind  of 
panic  :  "  Lord  Bolingbroke's  heart  began  to  fail  him,"  fays 
that  hiftorian,  "  as  foon  as  he  beard  that  Prior  was  landed  at 
Dover,  and  had  promifed  to  reveal  ail  he  knew.  Accordingly 
that  evening  his  lordfhip,  who  had  the  night  before  appeared 
at  the  play-houfe  in  Drury-lane,  and  befpoke  another  play  for 
the  next  night,  and  fubfcribed  to  a  new  opera  that  was  to  be 
adled  fome  tim.e  after,  went  oft^to  Dover  in  difguife,  as  a  fer- 
vant  to  Le  Vigne,  one  of  the  French  king's  melfengers :" 
but  his  lordftiip  ever  affirmed  the  ftep  to  have  been  taken  upon 
certain  and  repeated  informations,  that  a  refolution  was  taken, 
by  the  men  in  power,  not  only  to  profecute,  but  to  purfue 
him  to  the  fcaftold. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Pretender,  then  at  Barr,  to  engage  in  his  fervice  :  which 
he  abfolutely  refufed,  and  made  the  beft  application,  that  hie 
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prefent  circumftances  would  admit,  to  prevent  the  extremity 
of  his  profecution  in  England  After  a  (liort  flay  at  Paris, 
he  retired  into  Danphine,  where  he  continued  till  the  begin- 
ning of  July ;  when,  upon  receiving  a  melTage  from  foine  of 
his  party  in  England,  he  complied  with  a  fecond  invitation 
from  the  Pretender  ;  and,  taking  the  feals  of  the  fecrctary's 
office  at  Commercv,  he  fet  out  with  them  for  Paris,  and  ar- 
rived thither  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  month,  in  order  to 
procure  from  that  court  the  neceifary  fuccours  for  his  new 
mafter's  intended  invafion  of  England.  The  vote  for  im- 
peaching him  of  high  treafon  had  paffed  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  the  June  preceding ;  and  fix  articles  were  brought 
into  the  houfe,  and  read  by  VValpole,  Aug.  4,  1715,  which 
were  in  fubftance  as  follows:  1.  "That  whereas  lie  had 
affured  the  minifters  of  the  States  General,  by  order  from  her 
majefty  in  171 1,  that  Ihe  would  make  no  peace  but  in  con- 
cert with  them  ;  yet  he  fent  Mr.  Prior  to  France,  that  fame 
year,  with  propofals  for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  that  monarch, 
without  the  content  of  the  allies."  2.  "  That  he  advifcd  and 
promoted  the  making  of  a  feparate  treaty  or  convention,  with 
France,  which  was  iigned  in  September."  ^.  "  That  he  dif- 
clofed  to  M.  Mefnager,  the  French  minifter  at  London,  this 
convention,  which  was  the  preliminary  inftruftion  to  her 
majefty's  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  in  October."  4.  "  That 
her  majefty's  final  inftruftions  to  her  faid  plenipotentiaries 
were  difcloied  by  him  to  the  Abbot  Gualtier,  an  emiffary  of 
France."  5.  That  he  difclofed  to  the  French  the  manner  how 
Tournay  in  Flanders  might  be  gained  by  them."  6.  "  That 
he  advifed  and  promoted  the  yielding  up  of  Spain  and  the 
Weft  Indies  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  then  an  enemy  to  her 
majeilv." — Tliefe  articles  were  fent  up  to  the  Lords  in  Au- 
guft;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  flood  attainted  of  high- 
treafon,  September  the  loth  of  the  fame  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  new  engagements  with  the  Pretender 
had  the  fame  iiTue :  for,  the  year  17 15  was  fcarcely  expired, 
when  the  feals  and  papers  of  his  new  fecretary's  office  were 
demanded,  and  given  up  ;  and  this  was  foon  followed  by  an 
accufation  branched  into  feven  articles,  in  which  he  was  im- 
peached of  treachery,  incapacity,  and  negledl.  Thus  dif- 
carded,  he  refolved  to  make  his  peace,  if  it  were  pofhble,  at 
home.  He  fet  himfelf  immediately  in  earneft  to  this  work  ; 
and  in  a  (hoit  time,  by  that  aftivity  which  was  the  chara£ler- 
iftic  of  his  nature,  and  with  which  lie  conft.mtly  profecuted 
all  his  defigns,  he  procured,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
earl  of  Stair,  then  the  Britifli  amballador  at  the  French. court, 
a  promife  of  pardon,  upon  certain  conditions,  from  the  king, 
who,  in  July  i7i6,  created  his  lather  Baron  of  Batterfea  and 
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Vifcount  St.  John.  Such  an  extraordinary  variety  of  dfftrefs- 
ful  events  had  thrown  him  into  a  ftate  of  reflexion  ;  and  this 
produced,  bv  w,ay  of  relief,  a  "  Confolatio  Philofophica," 
which  he  wrote  the  fame  year,  under  the  title  of  "  Reflec- 
tions upon  Exile."  In  this  piece  he  has  drawn  the  picture  of 
his  own  exile;  which,  being  reprefented  as  a  violence,  pro- 
ceeding folely  from  the  malice  of  his  perfecutors,  to  one  who 
had  ferved  his  country  with  ability  and  integrity,  is  by  the 
magic  ot  his  pen  converted  not  only  into  a  tolerable,  but  what 
appears  to  be  an  honourable,  ilation.  He  had  alio  this  year 
written  feveral  letters,  in  anfwer  to  the  charge  laid  upon  him 
by  the  Pretendtr  and  his  adherents,  which  were  printed  at 
London  in  1735,  8vo,  together  with  anfwers  to  them  by  Mr. 
James  Murray,  afterwards  made  Earl  of  Dunbar  by  the  Pre- 
tender: but,  being  then  imraecliatelv  fupprelfed,  are  reprinted 
in  "  Tiadal's  Continuation  of  Rapin's  Hiftory  of  England.'* 
The  following  year,  he.  drew  up  a  vindication  of  his  whole 
condudt  with  refpedl  to  the  Tories,  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  which  was  printed  in  1753, 
8vo.  It  Is  written  with  the  utmoft  elegance  ar.d  addrcfs,  and, 
abounds  with  interefting  and  entertaining  anecdotes. 

His  firft  lady  being  dead,  he  efpoufed  about  this  time, 
1716,  a  fecond,  of  great  merit  and  accomplifhments,  who  was 
niece  to  madam  de  Maintenon,  and  widow  of  the  marquis 
de  Villette;  with  whom  he  had  a  very  large  fortune,  encum- 
bered, however,  witli  a  long  and  troubielome  law-fuit.  In 
the  company  and  converfation  of  this  lady,  he  pafTed  his  time 
in  France,  fometimes  in  the  countrv,  and  fometimes  at  th'q 
capital,  till  1723:  in  which  year,  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  parliament,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  full  and 
free  pardon.  Upon  the  firll  notice  of  this  favour,  the  ex- 
pecfation  of  which  had  been  the  governing  principle  of  his 
political  condu£t  for  feveral  years,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  It  is  obfervable,  that  bilhop  Atterbury  was  ba- 
nilhed  at  this  very  junfture ;  and  happening,  on  his  being 
fet  afhore  at  Calais,  10  hear  that  lord  Bolingbroke  was  there, 
he  faid,  "  Then  I  am  exciianged  I"  His  lordlhip  having 
obtained,  about  two  years  alter  his  return,  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment to  reftore  him  to  his  family-inheritance,  and  to  enable 
him  to  poflefs  any  purchafe  he  fhould  make,  pitched  upon  a 
feat  of  lord  Tankerville,  at  Dawley  near  Uxbridge  in  Mld- 
dlefex ;  where  he  fettled  with  his  lady,  and  gratified  the  po- 
litenefs  of  his  tafle  by  improving  it  into  a  mofl  elegant  vilhi. 
Here  he  amufed  himfelf  with  rural  ernploymenls,  and  with 
conefponding  and  converting  with  Pope,  Swift,  and  other 
friends ;  but  was  by  no  means  fatislied  within  :  for  he  was  yet 
IVJ  more  than  a  mere  tituJai  Lord,   and  Hood  excluded  from  a 
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feat  in  the  houfc  of  peers.     Inflamed  with  this  taint  that  yet 

remained  in  his  blood,  he  entered  again,  in  1726,  upon  the 
public  ftage  ;  and,  difavowlnj^  all  obligations  to  the  minifter 
VValpole,  to  whofe  fecret  enmity  he  imputed  his  not  having 
received  the  full  efFefts  of  roval  mercy  intended,  he  embarked 
in  the  oppofition,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  multitude  of 
pieces,  written  during  the  Ihort  remainder  of  that  reign,  and 
for  foine  years  under  the  following,  with  great  boldnefs 
againft  the  meafures  that  were  then  purfued,  Befides  his  pa- 
pers in  the  "•  Craftfman,"  he  publifhed  feveral  pamphlets, 
which  were  -afterwards  reprinted  in  the  fecond  edition  of 
his  "  Political  Tra£ls,"  and  in  the  colledlion  of  his  works. 

Having  carried  on  his  part  of  the  fiege  againft  the  minifler 
with  inimitable  fpirit  for  ten  years,  he  laid  down  his  pen, 
upon  a  dilagreement  with  his  principal  coadjutors;  and,  in 
1735,  retired  to  France,  with  a  full  refolution  never  to  engage 
more  in  public  bufinefs.  Swift,  who  knew  that  this  retreat 
was  the  cfFeft  of  difdain,  vexation,  and  difappointment,  that 
his  lordfhip's  paffions  ran  high,  and  that  his  attainder  unre* 
verfed  flill  tingled  in  his  veins,  concluded  him  certainly  gone 
once  more  to  the  pretender,  as  hh  enemies  gave  out:  but  he 
was  rebuked  for  this  by  Pope,  who  affured  him,  that  it  was 
abfolutely  untrue  in  every  circumftance,  that  he  had  fixed  in 
a  very  agreeable  reitrement  near  Fontainbleau,  and  made  it 
his  whole  buiinefs  'uacare  Uteris.  He  had  now  pafled  the  60th 
year  of  his  age;  and  through  as  great  a  variety  of  fceneSj 
both  of  pleafure  and  bufmefs,  as  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  had  gone  as  far  towards  reinftating  himfelf  in  the  full 
poffeffion  of  his  former  honours  as  great  parts  and  great  ap- 
plication could  go;  and  was  at  length  convinced,  that  the 
door  was  finally  fhut  againft  him.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
his  retreat,  when  he  began  a  courfe  of  "  Letters  on  the  ftudy 
and  ufe  of  Hiflory,"  for  the  ufe  of  lord  Cornhury,  to  whom 
they  are  addrefTed.  They  were  publilhed  in  1752;  and, 
though  they  are  drawn  up,  as  all  his  works  are,  in  a  moft  ele- 
gant and  mafterly  ftyle,  and  abound  with  the  jufteft  and 
deepeft  refiedions,  yet,  on  account  of  fome  freedoms  taken 
with  ecclefiaflical  hiftory,  they  expofed  him  to  much  ccnfure. 
Subjoined  to  thefe  letters  are,  his  piece  "  upon  exile,"  and 
a  letter  to  lord  Bathurft  "  on  the  true  ufe  of  ftudy  and  re- 
tirement;"  both  full  of  the  fineft  reflexions,  as  finely  ex- 
preffed. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  who  lived  to  be  extremely 
old,  he  fettled  at  Batterfea,  the  ancient  (eat  of  the  family, 
where  he  pafled  the  reminder  of  his  life  in  the  higheft  dig- 
nity. His  age,  his  great  genius,  perfe£\ed  by  long  experience 
and  much  refledion,  gave  him  naturally  the  afccndant  over  all 
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tncn  ;  and  he  was,  in  truth,  a  kind  of  oracle  to  all  men.     He- 
was  now  as  great  a   philolopher  as  lie  had  been  a  ftatefman: 
he  read,  he  remedied,   he  wrote  abundantly.     Pope  and  Svvitt» 
■one  the  grcateft  poet,  the  other  the  greateft  wit  of  his  time, 
perfeftly  adored  him  ;  and  it   is  well    know;;,   that  the  former 
received  from  him  the  materials   for  his  incomparable  poem, 
"  The  EfTay  on  Man."     Read  tlie  following  words  of  a  noble 
lord,  who  knew  experimentallv  the  fw^ets  of  otium  cum  digni- 
tate:  "  Lord   Bolingbroke,"  fays    he,  "  had  early  made  him- 
felf  mafler  of  books  and  men;  hut,  in  iiis  firft  career  of  life, 
heing   immerfed   at   once   in   bufineCs    and   pleafure,    he   ran 
through  a  variety  of  fcenes  in  a  furpriiing  and  eccentric  man- 
ner.    When  his  paffions  fubfided  by  years   and  difappoint- 
ments,    when   he  improved   his    rational    faculties   by    more 
grave  fludies  and  refledlion,  he  flione  out  in    his  retirement 
with  a  luftre  peculiar  to  himfelf,  tliough  not   feen   by  vulgar 
eyes.     I'he  gav   ftatcfman  was   changed  into   a   phiiofopher, 
equal  to  any  of  the  fages  of  antiquity.^    The  wifdom  of  So- 
crates, the  dignity  and  eafe  of  Pliuy,  and  the  wit  of  Horace, 
appeared  in  all  his  writings  and  conyerfaiion." 

Yet,    even    in    this    retirement,    it    is    plain    that   he   did 
not  negleft    the  confideration   of   public    affairs ;    for,    after 
the    conclufion    of    the  laft   war   in    1747,    upon    meafures 
being   taken    which    did    not    agree    with    hjs    notions    of 
political    prudence,    he   began,    "  Some    Reflexions    on   the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  nation,   principally   with  regard   to  her 
taxes    and   debts,    and    on    th"?    caufes    and    conlequences    of 
them:"   but  he  did  not  tinifh  them.     In  1749,  came  out   his 
*'  Letters  on   the  fpirit  of  patriotilm,  on  the  idea  of  a  patriot 
king,  and  on  the   ilate    of   parties  at   the   acceflion  of  king 
George  I:"  with  a  preface  v/'ierein  Pope's  conduct,  with  re- 
gard to   that  piece,    is  reprefented  as   an    inexcuiable  a£t   of 
treachery  to  him.     Pope,  it  feems.  had  caufed   fome  copies  of 
thefe  letters,  which  had  been  lent   him  for  his   perufal,   to  be 
clandeftinelv  printed  off";   which,  however,  i'i  it  was  without 
the  knowledge  of  his   noble  friend,    was  fo  far  from   being 
treacheroufly  meant  to  him,  that  it  proceeded  from  an  excels 
of  love  and  admiration  of  him.     The  noble  lord   knew  this 
well  enough,   and  could  not  poffibly  fee  it  in  any  other  light: 
but,  being  angry  with  Pope,  for  having  taken  Mr.  Warburton 
into    his  friendihip,  of  whom  Bolingbroke   thought  very  ill, 
and   for  having  adopted  at  the  inftjgation  of  Warburton  a 
fyftem  different  from  what  had  been  laid  down  in  the  original 
*'  Effay  on  Man,"  he  could  not  forbear  giving  a  little  vent  to 
his  refentment :  and  his  lordlhip  was  the  more  to  blame  as  he 
himfelf  has  in  effedt  excufed  Pope  by  faying,  that  he  was  ia 
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a  very  infirm  ftate,  and  even   in   his  laft  illnefs,  when   he 
futFered  this  change  of  principles  ro  be  made  in  him. 

His  lordfhip  had  often  wiihed  to  draw  his  laft  breath  at 
Batterfea;  and  this  lie  did  Nov.  15,  1751,  on  tiie  verge  of  8q. 
His  corpfe  was  interred  with  thoje  of  his  anceftors  in  that 
church,  where  there  is  a  marble  «inonument  ereded  to  his 
jtiemory,  with  the  following  infcription  ; 

Here  lies 

Henry  St.  John  : 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 

Secretary  of  war,  fecretary  of  ilate. 

And  Vifcouut  Bolingbrcke. 

In  the  days  of  King  George  I, 

And  King  George  II. 

Something  more  and  betrer. 

!  His  attachment  to  (Xneen  Anne 

Expofed  him   to  a  long  and  fevere  periecutlon. 

He  boie  it  with  firmnels  of  mind  ; 

The  enemy  of  no  rxitional  party, 

The  friend  of  no  t'ntu  n. 

'  D-fti^'gniiheJ-  under  the  clcr.d  of  n  profcription, 

Which  had  not  been  intirely  taken  off, 

By  zeal  to  raaintaiti  rhe  liber  y, 
And  to  leftore  the  ancit^nt  profperity 
Of  Great  Britain." 
His  lordfhip's  eftate  ?nd  honours  defcended  to  his  nephew, 
the  late  lord  Bolingbroke  :  the  care  and  benefit^of  hi,s  manu- 
fcripts  he  left  to  Mallet,  who  publilfied  them,  to.s;ether  with 
his  works  already  printed,  in  1754'  5  ^°^s-  4^o.  They  may 
well  enouch  be  divided  into  political  and  phiiolophical  works  : 
the  foimcr  of  which  have  been  touched  upon  already,  and 
confiil  of  "  Letters  upon  H'ftory,"  "  Letter  to  Wyndham," 
"  Letters  on  Patriotifm,"  and  papers  in  the  '*  Crattfman  ;" 
which  Ijad  been  feparatciy  printed  in  3  vols.  8vo,  under  the 
title  of  '^  Differtation  upon  Parties,"  Remarks  on  the  Hirtory 
of  England,"  and  ^'  Political  l"ra61:s."  His  philofophical 
works  (.onfiil:  of,  "  The  fubftancc  of  fome  letters  written  ori- 
ginally in  French  about  1720  to  Mr.  de  Pouilly  ;  letter  occar 
iioncd  h)  one  of  .ibp.  I'ihotfon's  Sermons;  and  letters  or 
piTays  addreiTed  to  Alexander  Pope,  efq. :"  in  whicji  all  fub- 
je£t.?  relating  to  phiiofophy  and  religion  are  treated  in  a  moft 
agreeable  ai.d  elegant  manner.  As  Mallet  had  publilhcd  an 
•0  o  edition  of  the  "  Letters  on  Hiftory,"  and  the  "  Letter 
to  Wvndham,"  before  the  4to  edition  of  the  works  came  cut, 
fo  he  aiterwards  publilhed  feparately  the  philofophical  wri- 
tings, 5  vols.  8vo.  i  hefe  eiiaySj  addreffcd  to  Pope,  on  phi- 
lolophy  and  religion,  contain  many  tilings  which  clalh  witl^ 
'    ' ■    '  ' "  '  the 
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the  great  truths  of  revelation  ;  and,  on  this  account,  not  only 
expofed  the  deceafed  author  to  the  animadverfions  of  I'everal 
writers,  but  occafioncd  alfo  a  prefeatment  of  his  works  by 
the  grand  jury  of  Weflmiufter.  His  lordlhip,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  was  a  very  iiwiifFerent  Chriftian,  liuce  there  are  num- 
berlefs  aflertions  in  his  works  plainly  inconfiftent  with  any 
belief  of  revelation  :  but  then  there  are  numberlefs  truths,  fet 
forth  in  the  fineft  manner,  with  all  the  powers  of  elegance  and 
fancy  ;  and  which  will  amply  reward  the  attention  of  a  reader, 
who  knows  how  to  ditiinguilh  them  from  the  errors  with 
which  they  are  mixed.  Swift  has  faid,  in  a  letter  to  Pope, 
that  "  If  ever  lord  JBoIingbroke  trifles,  it  muft  be  when  he 
turns  divine:"  but  then  he  allows,  that  "  when  he  writes  of 
any  thing  in  this  woild,  lie  is  not  onlv  above  trifling,  but  even 
more  than  mortal."  In  Ihorr,  whatever  imperfedtions  may  be 
difcovered  in  him  with  regard  to  certain  princip  es  and  opi- 
nions, he  was  conhdered  as  a  man  ot  great  parts  and  univerfal 
knowledge,  the  moft  extraordinary  perfon  of  the  age  he  lived 
in  ;  and  as  a  writer,  one  of  the  fineft  that  any  age  has  pro- 
duced. 

Pope  efteemed  him  almoft  to  a  degree  of  adoration  ;  and 
has  blazoned  his  character  in  the  brighteft  colours  that  wit 
could  invent,  or  fondnefs  beftow.  In  the  conclufion  of  his 
"  Eifay  on  Man,"  in  particular,  the  bard  has  immortalized 
both  himfelf  and  his  noble  friend,  by  whole  periuafiou  this. 
dida£\ic  poem  was  begun  and  finilhed. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  a  great  many  letters,  and 
fome  little  pieces  of  poetry,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  and 
cafy  turn  [a  ;,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  his  works  ; 
as  are  not  fome  pieces,  publilhed  in  the  8vo  colledlion  of  his 
*'  Political  Trails,"  and  the  dedication  to  lord  Orford  prefixed 
to  his  "  Remarks  on  the  Hifiory  of  England." 

SAINTE-MARTHE,  in  Latin  Sammarthanus ;  the  natr.e 
of  a  family  in  France,  which  for  more  than  an  hundred 
years  has  been  fruitful  in  men  of  letters.  Thefirfl:  Gaucher 
pE  SAiNTE-MARTHEhad  a fon  named  Charles,  bornini^ia, 
who  became  nhyfician  to  Francis  II,  and  was  remarkable  for 
his  eloquence.  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  the  duchefs 
of  Vendome  honoured  him  with  their  particular  efteem,  and 
conferred  favours  upon  him  ;  and  therefore,  when  thofe  la- 
dies died  in  1550,  he  teftified  his  grief  by  a  fuiicral  oration 
uppn  each,  which  he  caufed  to  be  publilhed  the  fame  year. 
That  upon   the  queen  viras  in  Latin,  the  other   in   French. 

[a]  See  Nichols's  "  Seletft  Collsflio,'-!,''  vol  IV.  pp.  321  3 jj.  3^^.  vo!.  VII. 
p.  6S. 
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There  is  alfo  fome  Latin  and  French  poetry  of  his  in  being.   He 
died  in  i  ^<;5• 
SCEVOLF,  the  nephew  of  Charles,  was  bornatLoudun  in 
1536,  and   becanie  very  diitinguiflied   both  in  learning  and 
bufinefs.     He  loved  letters  from  his  infancv,  and  made  a  very 
great  proerefs  in  them.      He  learned  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  tongues  ;  and  became  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a  poet,  and 
an  hillorian.     The  qualities  of  his   heart  are  faid  to  have  an- 
fwered  thofe  of  his  head :  for,  he  is  repreiented  as  having  been 
a  good  friend,  zealous  for  his  country,  and  of  inviolable  fideli- 
ty to  his  prince.    He  had,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III,  and  Henry 
IV,    feveral  confiderabie  employments,    which  he   fuflained 
with  great  reputation.     In  1579,  he  was  governor  of  Poitiers, 
and  attervvards  treafurer  of  France  tor  this  diftridl.     In  1593 
and  1594,  he  exercifed  the  office  ot   intendant  of  the  finances, 
in  the  army  of  Bretagne,  commanded  by  the  duke  de  iVlont- 
penfier:  and,  in  the  latter  of  thefe  years,  he  reduced  Poitiers 
to  the  fubjeftion  of  Henry  iV,  for  which  fingular  fervice  that 
prince  was  greatly  obhged  to  him.      Some  time  afier,  he  con- 
ceived thoughts  of  retiring  to  his  own  country,  and  fpencing 
the  remainder  of  his  hfe  in  contemplation  and  traliquillity  :  but 
he  was  aqain  made  governor  of  Poitiers;  and  this  dignity  was 
conferred  on  him  with  fuch  lingular  circumftances  of  favour 
and  elleem,  that  he  could  not  decline  it.     Upon  the  expiration 
■ot  this  office,   he  went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Loudun,  where 
he  lived  tlie  reft  of  his  days  "  in  otio  cum  dignitate."     1  his 
town   had  been  often  protefted  from  ruin  in   the  civil    wars 
merely  by  his  credit;  and  therefore  could  not  but  regard  him 
as  its  protedlcr  and  faviour.     The  inhabitants  called  him  the 
father  of  his  country.      He  died   there  in  1623^  regretted  by 
all  the  world  ;  and  his  funeral  oration  was  made  by  the  famous 
Urban  Grandier.     He  was  the  author  ot   "  La  loiiange  de  la 
ville  de  Poitiers,  1573;"  "  Opera  Poetica,"  confiding  of  odes, 
elegies,  epigrams,  and  facred  poems,    in  French  and  Latin, 
1575'    "  Gallorum  do£lrina  illuftrium  elogia,   1598:"    but 
his  chief  work,  and  that  which  keeps  his  name  ftill  alive  in 
the  republic  ot  letters,  is  his  work  called   "  Pa-dotrophia,  feu 
de  puerorum   educatione,"  printed  in   1584,  and  dedicated  to 
Henrv  III.   This  poem  went  through   ten  editions  in  the  au- 
thor's life-time,  and  hath  gone  through  as  many  fince.     It  was 
neatlv  printed   at  London  1708,  in   i2mo,  together  with  the 
"  CaJlipaxlia"  of  Quillet,    who  declares,   in  that  poem,  hovv 
infinitely  he  admired  it. 

Scevole  left  feveral  fons  ;  of  whom  Abel,  the  eldert,  born 
at  Loudun  in  1570,  applied  himfelf,  like  his  father,  to  litera- 
ture. He  cultivated  French  and  Latin  poetry,  and  fucceeded 
in  it.     His  Latin  poems  were  printed  with  thofe  of  his  father 
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in  1632,  4to,  but  are  inferior  to  them.  Lewis  XIIL  fettled 
on  him  a  penilon,  for  thefervices  I:ie  had  done  him,  and  made 
him  a  counfellor  of  flate.  In  1627,  hs  was  made  hbrarian  to 
the  king  at  P'oiitainebleau  ;  and  had  after  that  other  commif- 
fions  of  importance.  He  died  at  Poitiers  in  1652:  his 
**  Opufcula  Varia"  were  printed  there  in  1645,  8vo.  This 
Abel  had  a  fon  of  his  own  name,  b^rn  in  1630,  and  afterwards 
diftinguilhed  by  his  learning.  He  fucceeded  his  father  as  li- 
brarian at  f ontaintbleau,  and  in  that  quality  prefent.d  to 
Lewis  XIV,  in  1668,  "  Un  Diicours  pour  le  retabliflement 
decette  Bibliotheque."     He  died  in  1706. 

Scevole's  fecond  and  third  Ions,  Scevole  and  Lewis,  were 
bornini57i.  'i^hey  were  twin-brothers,  of  the  fame  temper, 
genius,  and  ftudies  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  Scevole 
cortinued  a  layman,  and  married,  while  Lewis  embraced  the 
ecclefiaftical  flate.  They  fpent  their  lives  together  in  perfedt 
union,  and  were  occupied  in  the  fame  labours.  Thev  were 
both  couniellors  to  the  king,  and  hiftoriographers  of  France. 
They  were  both  interred  at  St.  Severin  in  Paris,  in  the  fame 
grave;  though  Scevole  died  in  1650,  and  Lewis  did  not  die 
till  1656.  They  diflinguilhed  thenifelves  by  their  knowledge, 
and  in  conjundiioncompofed  the  "  Gallia  Chriftiana." 

Befides  thefe,  theie  were  Denis,  Peter  Scevole,  Ab.fl 
Lewis,  and  Claude,  de  Saintf.-Marthe,  all  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  who  diftinguifhed  themf.lves  by  various  publications; 
but  their  works  are  not  of  a  nature  to  make  a  particular  enu- 
meration of  them  necelTarv  here.  Thev  relate  to  things  pecu- 
'  liar  to  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  flate  of  France,  and  things  of 
no  importance  at  all  to  a  foreigner. 

SALARlO,  was  a  painter  of  great  eminence  in  the  15th 
century.  He  was  alfo  a  difciple  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Salario 
was  born  at  Alilan  in  1487,  and  died  at  Florence  at  the  age 
of  72. 

Sale  (George),  a  learned  Englilbman,  who  died  at 
London  in  1736,  after  having  done  much  ferviceto  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  Hehad  a  principal  hand  in  the  "  UniverfalHiftory," 
and  executed  all  the  Oriental  part  of  it.  He  was  alfo  engaged 
in  other  things  :  but  his  capital  work  is,  '*  The  Koran,  com- 
monly called  the  Alcoran  of  Mohammed,  tranflated  into  En- 
glilh  immediately  from  the  original  Arabic  ;  with  explanatory 
notes  taken  from  the  moft  approved  commentators.  To  which 
isprefixed,  a  Preliminary  Difcourfe,  1734,"  4^^°'  The  Pre- 
liminary Difcourfe  confifts  of  186  pages,  and  is  divided  into 
eight  fedtions,  which  treat  of  the  following  particulars  :  Se£l  I. 
*'  Of  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  in 
the  '  time  of  ignorance  ;'  their  hiftory,  religion,  learning,  and 
puftoms."     Se£t.  2.  ^'  Of  the  Hate  of  Chriftianity,  particularly 
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of  the  Eaftern  Churches,  and  of  Judaifm,  at  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed's appearance ;  and  of  the  methods  taken  by  him  for 
eftabliihing  his  religion,  and  the  circumftances  which  con- 
curred thereto."  Sed.  3.  "  Of  the  Koran  irfelf,  the  pecu- 
Jiarities  of  that  book,  the  manner  of  its  being  writttn  and  pub- 
liihed,  and  the  general  defign  of  it  "  Seft.  4.  "  Of  the  doc- 
trines and  pofitive  precepts  of  the  Koran,  which  relate  to 
Faith  and  religious  Duties."  Se£l.  5.  ''  Of  certain  negative 
precepts  in  the  Koran."  Se£l.  6.  "  Of  the  infiitutions  of  the 
Koran  in  civil  affairs."  Seft  7.  "  Of  the  :iionths  commanded 
bv  the  Koran  to  be  kept  facred,  and  of  the  fetting  apart  of  Fri- 
day for  the  efpecial  fervice  of  God."  *'•  Seel  8.  "  Of  the 
principal  (e&s  among  the  Mohammedans ;  and  of  thole  who 
have  pretended  to  prophefv  among  the  Arabs  in  or  fince  the 
time  of  Mohammed."  'I  his  PrcJiminary  Difcourfe,  as  Ihould 
ftem,  might  deferve  to  be  publiihed  feparatelv  from  the 
Koran. 

For  ibmething  more  about  Sale,  fee  Amhurst. 
SALISBURY  (John*  of),  an  Englifh  divine,  antiquarian, 
and  critical  author,  flourillied  in  the  times  of  K.  Stephen, 
and  Hen.  II.  His  works,  though  Htcle  known,  are  yet  cer- 
tainly curious  and  valuaSie.  He  appears  to  have  been  well 
read  in  all  the  Latin  claiucs,  whom  he  not  only  quotes,  but 
ieems  both  to  relTih  and  underftand. 

SALISBURY    (Robert    Cecil,  earl    of),    an   eminent 
ilatefman  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.  was  the  fon 
of  William  lord  Burleigh,  by  his  fecond  lady,  Mildicd,  eldefl 
daughter  of   Sir   Anthony   Cooke,     llie   exa^l  time  of   liis  * 
birth  is  not  knowm  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  about  the 
year  1550.     He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college  Cambridge, 
-where  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts.     He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a   courtier  -tfom  his  cradle,  and   of  being 
trained  under  his  excellent  father;   by  which   means  he  be- 
came a  great  proficient  in  all  (late  affairs.     He  was  accordingly 
employed  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  important  negotiations,  and 
matters   of   the  greateil   confequence.      Her  majefty    having 
conferred  on  him   the  honour  of  knighthood,  ihe  fent  him 
alhftant   to   the  earl   of  Derby,    ambalfadcr    to   the  king   of 
France.     At  his  return  fhe  made  him,  in  1596,  fecond  fecre- 
tarv  of  ftate  with  Sir   Francis    vValiingham;  and,    after  th6 
death  of  that  great  man,  he  continued  pripxipal  fecretary  of 
fiats  as  long  as  he  lived.     In  1597,   he  was  cohftituted  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancailer,    and    lord   privy-feal.     in 
1508,  he  was  one  of  the  conmioners  fent  into  France,  to  rie- 
j;otiatc  a  peace   between  that  crown  and  Spain  ;  and  he  loon 
after  fucceeded  his  father,  the  lord  Burleigh,  in  the  oihce  o^ 
iuaftcr  of  the  wards.     He  faccqeded  him  aho  in  the  charadler 
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of  prime  minifter ;  •  for,  from  the  time  of  lord  Burleigh's 
death,  the  public  affairs  were  chiefly  under  the  diredlion  of 
Sir  Robert  Cecil.  He  difphiyed  very  confiderable  poHtical 
abilities,  and  maintained  an  extenfive  correfpondence  in  moft 
of  rhe  countries  oi  Kuropc.  He  was  very  a61ive  in  the  op- 
pofition  againft  the  <^.irl  ot  EiTjx,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
principal  inflrument  in  bringing  that  unfortunate  nobleman  to 
the  block. 

Qi^ieen  Elizabeth  dying  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  it 
was  Sir  Robert  Cccii  who  tirll  publicly  read  her  will,  and 
proclaimed  king  James  I.  And  he  fo  much  ingratiated  him- 
ifelf  with  that  monarch,  that,  on  the  i3Lh  of  May  this  year, 
he  was  created  baron  of  Eifenden  in  Rutlandfhire;  the  20th 
of  Auguft,  1604,  vifcount  Cranbourne  in  Dorfetfhire;  and, 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1605,  ^^'"^  of  Salifbury.  He  was  alfo 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge;  and  oti 
the  2Cth  of  May,  1605,  inftalled  knight  ot  the  Garter.  He 
continued  to  apply  himfelt  to  the  management  of  public 
affairs  with  extreme  aiTiduity ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Dorfet,  in  1608,  was  advanced  to  the  poft  of  lord 
high  treafurer  of  England;  when,  finding  tb.e  exchequer  al- 
mofl  exhaufted,  he  laboured  with  great  diligence  to  increafe 
the  roval  revenues,  and  employed  every  method  which  he 
could  _devire  for  that  purpofe.  His  indefatigable  application 
to  public  buhnefs  thiew  him  at  length  into  a  confumption  of 
the  lungs ;  and,  after  having  been  for  fome  time  in  a  declining 
condition,  he  was  attacked,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
161?.,  with  a  tertian  ague,  which  xurncd  to  a  complication  of 
the  dropfy  and  fcurvy.  Thefe  tinited  diforders  pat  a  period 
to  his  life  on  the  24th  of  May  in  that  year.  He  was  a  rw- 
bleman  of  uncommon  abilites  and  fagacity,  and  was  perfedlly 
acquainted  with  the  ftate  and  intcrefts  of  the  nation.  King 
James  ufed  to  call  him  his  "  Little  Beagle,"  alluding  to  the 
many  difcoveries  he  made,  of  which  he  fent  him  intel- 
ligence. 

SALLENGRE  (Albert  Henry  de),  an  ingenious  and 
laborious  writer,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  16Q4;  his  father 
being  receiver-general  of  Walloon  Flanders,  and  of  an  ancient 
and  confiderable  family.  He  was  educated  with  great  care, 
and  fent  at  a  proper  age  to  Leyden  ;  w'nere  he  fludied  hiJiory 
under  Perizonius,  philoi"o])hy  ur.der  Bernard,  and  law  under 
Voetius  and  Noodt.  Having  finilhcd  his  academical  fludies 
wuh  honour,  he  returned  to  his  parents  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  Holland.  A^ter  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  17 13,  he  went  to  France;  and  fpent 
fome  time  at  Paris  in  vihting  libraries,  and  in  cultivating 
iiiendihips  witli  learned  men.     In  1716,  he  v,as  made  couu- 
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fellor  to  the  princefs  of  NalTau  ;  and,  the  year  after,  com- 
miflary  of  the  finances  of  the  States  General.  He  went  again 
to  France  in  17 17;  and  two  years  after  to  England,  where 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  tlie  Royal  Society.  He  was  author 
ofleveral  publications,  which  fhewed  parts,  learning,  and 
induftry ;  and  without  doubt  would,  if  he  had  lived,  have 
been  of  great  ufe  and  ornament  to  the  republic  of  letters, 
but,  catching  the  fmall-pox,  he  died  of  it,  1723,  in  his  30th 
year. 

He  had  a  hand  in  the  "  Literary  Journal,"  which  began  at 
the  Hague  in  1713.  In  I7i4>  he  pubiifhed  "  L'Eloge  de 
I'Yvreffe,"  a  piece  of  much  fpirit  and  gaiety;  in  17 15, 
*'  Hiftoire  de  Pierre  de  Alontmaur,"  a  coUedlion  of  ail  the 
pieces  written  againll:  this  famous  parafite,  with  a  prefatory 
difcourfe,  giving  an  account  oi'  them;  in  17 16,  "  Commen- 
taires  iur  les  Epitres  d'Ovide  par  M.  de  Meziriac,"  with  a  dif- 
courfe  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Meziriac  ;  the  fame  year, 
"  Poefies  de  M.  de  la  Mounoye ;"  in  1716,  1718,  1719, 
*'  Novus  Thtfaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,"  a  Supple- 
ment to  Gra?vius's  colledion,  in  3  vols,  folio;  in  1718^ 
•'  Huetii  de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus  Commentarius,"  with 
a  preface  written  by  himfelf. 

So  far  he  was,  we  fee,  chiefly  an  editor  of  other  people's 
works;  but,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  very  bufy  upon 
a  confiderable  one  of  his  ow-n :  and  that  was,  *'  A  Hiftory 
of  the  United  Provinces  from  i6og,  to  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  of  Muniler  in  1648."  It  was  publilhed  at  the  Hague 
in  1728,  vi'ith  this  title;  "  Effai  d'une  Hiftoire  des  Provinces 
Unies  pour  I'annee  1621,  ou  la  Treve  finit,  et  la  Guerre  re- 
commence avec  i'Efpagne,"  410. 

SAELO  (Denis  de),  a  P\ench  writer,  famous  for  in- 
venting literary  journals,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1626.  He  was  far  from 
being  one  of  thofe  children  who  allonifh  us  by  their  forward- 
nefs :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  very  dull  and  heavy,  and  gave; 
little  hopes  of  any  progrefs  in  letters  or  fcience.  His  genius 
broke  out  all  at  once  afterwards  ;  and  he  not  only  acquired 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  in  a  maflerly  way,  but  main- 
tained public  thefes  in  philofophy  with  prodigious  applaufe. 
He  then  fludied  the  law,  and  was  admitted  a  counfellor  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.  He  did  not  fufFer  himfelf, 
however,  to  be  fo  immerfed  in  bufmefs  as  to  negledl  the  purhiit 
of  letters  :  he  read  all  kinds  of  books,  made  curious  refearches, 
and  kept  a  perfon  always  near  him  to  take  down  his  reflec- 
tions, and  to  make  abftrafts.  In  1664,  he  formed  the  project 
of  a  *'  Journal  des  S9avansi"  and,  the  year  following,  be- 
gan to  give  it  to  tne  public  under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  He- 
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rouvllle,  which  was  tliat  of  his  valet  de  chambre.  But  he 
played  the  critic  too  feverely,  and  gave  great  offence  to  thofe 
who  knew  how  to  make  returns.  Menage's  "  Am(9enitates 
Juris  Civilis"  was  one  of  the  firft  of  thofe  works  which  fell 
under  Sallo's  cognizance,  and  was  cenfured  pretty  fmartly: 
which  cenfure  provoked  Menage  to  treat  our  critic  with  great 
feverity  in  his  preface  to  the  works  of  Malherbe,  printed  ia 
1666.  Charles  Patin's  "  Introdu6lion  a  la  connoiiTancc  des 
medailles"  was  another  work  our  journalift  took  liberties 
with  ;  and  this  excited  his  father  Guy  Patin  to  abufe  both  him 
and  his  journal  with  as  little  ceremony  and  referve  as  he  dealt 
with  all  who  difpleafed  and  provoked  him.  In  Ihort,  the 
newnefs  and  ftrangenefs  of  the  thing,  and  the  natural  diflike 
that  people  have  to  be  criticifed,  raifed  fuch  a  i\orm  againft 
Sallo,  that  he  was  not  able  to  weather  it  out;  and  therefore, 
after  having  publifhed  his  third  journal,  he  dropped  the  work, 
or  rather  turned  it  over  to  the  Abbe  Ga'lois,  who,  re-afTuming 
it  the  next  year,  contented  hirafelt,  inllead  of  criticizing  and 
cenfuring,  with  giving  titles  and  making  extrafts.  All  the 
nations  of  Europe  followed  this  plan  of  Sallo ;  aijd  different 
h'terary  journals  fprang  up  every  where  under  different  ti:!es. 
Voltaire,  after  mentioning  Salio  as  the  inventor  of  this  kind 
of  writing,  fays,  that  *'  it  was  brougb.t  to  perfection  by  Bayie, 
but  afterwards  difhonoured  by  other  journals,  which  were 
published  at  the  defire  of  avaricious  book-fellers,  and  written 
by  obfcure  men,  who  filled  them  with  erroneous  extrafts, . 
follies,  and  lies.  Things,"  fays  he,  *"  are  come  to  that  pafs, 
that  praife  and  cenfure  are  all  made  a  public  traffic,  efpecially 
in  periodical  papers;  and  letters  have  fallen  into  difgrace 
by  the  management  and  conduft  of  thefe  infamous  fcrib- 
blers." 

Sallo  died  in  1669;  and,  although  he  publifhed  a  piece  or 
two  of  his  ov.^n,  yet  he  is  now  to  be  commemorated  onlv  for 
fetting  on  foot  a  fcheme  eventually  of  infinite  ule  to  letters. 

SALLUSriUS  (Caius  Ckispus),  an  ancient  Roman 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Amirernum,  a  city  of  Italy,  a  year 
after  the  poet  Catullus  was  born  at  Verona  ;  that  is,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  669,  and  before  Chrift  85.  His  family  was 
Plebeian,  and  not  Patrician,  as  appears  from  his  being  after- 
wards tribune  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  he  is 
on  all  occafions  fever*  upon  the  nobles,  particularly  in  his 
*'  Hiilory  of  the  Jugurrhnie  War."  His  education  was  li- 
beral, and  he  made  the  heft  ufe  of  it;  of  which  we  need  no 
other  proof,  than  thofe  valuable  hiftorical  monuments  of  his, 
that  are  happily  tranfmitted  to  us  among  the  fe>A?  remains  of 
antiquity.  Suetonius  has  told  us  the  name  oi  his  mafler  in 
his  book  "  De  illuftribus  Grammaticis."  No  man  has  in- 
veighed 
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veighed  more  fharply  againft  the  vices  of  his  age  than  this 
hiftorian ;  yet  no  man  had  lefs  pretentions  to  virtue  than  he. 
His  youth  was  fpent  in  a  moft  lewd  and  profligate  manner ; 
and  his  patrimony  ahnoft  fquandered  away,  when  he  had 
fcarcely  taken  poflefTion  of  it.  M.  Varro  a  writer  of  un- 
doubted' credit,  relates,  in  a  fragment  preferved  by  Aulns 
Gellius,  that  Salluft  was  a£tually  caught  in  bed  with  Faulla, 
the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo  her  hufband,  who  fcourged  him 
very  feverely,  and  did  not  fuffer  him  to  depart  till  he  had  re- 
deemed his  liberty  with  a  confiderable  fum. 

A.  U.  C.  694,  he  was  made  queftor,  and  in  702  tribune 
of  the. people ;  in  neither  of  which  places  is  he  allowed  to 
have  acquitted  himfeif  at  all  to  his  honour.  Bv  virtue  of  his 
queftorfliip,  he  obtained  an  admiflion  into  the  fenate:  but 
was  expelled  thence  by  the  cenfois  in  704,  on  account  of  his 
immoral  aiid  debauched  way  of  life.  The  author  of  the  iir- 
veflive  againft  him,  which  is  falfely  attributed  to  Cicero, 
fays,  that  after  his  expuHion  from  the  fenate,  he  was  no 
longer  feen  in  Rome ;  and  fufpecls  that  he  fled  to  Csfar  who 
wa^  then  in  Gaul.  It  is  certain,  that  in  705  Caefar  reftored 
him  to  the  dlgnitv  of  a  fenator;  and,  to  introduce  him  into 
the  houfe  with  a  better  grace,  made  him  a  queftor  a  fecond 
time.  In  the  adiuiniftration  of  this  office,  he  behaved  himfclf 
verv  fcandaloufly  ;  expofed  every  thing  to  fale,  that  he  could 
find  a  purchafer  for  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the 
invedlive,  thought  nothing  wrong  which  he  had  a  mind  to 
do:  "Nihil  non  venale  habuerit,  cujus  aliquis  emptor  fuit ; 
nihil  non  aequum  et  verum  duxit,  quod  ipfi  facere  collibuilTet." 
In  707,  when  the  African  war  was  at  an  end,  he  was  made 
pr^lor  for  his  fervices  to  Csefar,  and  fent  to  Numidia,  where 
he  a6led  the  fame  part  as  Verres  had  done  in  Sicily ;  out- 
rageoully  plundered  the  province,  and  returned  with  fuch  im- 
menfe  riches  to  Rome,  that  he  purchafed  a  mofl:  magnihcent 
building  upon  mount  Quirinal,  with  thofe  gardens  which  to 
this  day  retain  the  name  of  "  Salluftian  Gardens,"  behdes 
his  country-houfe  at  Tivoli.  How  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  lite,  we  have  no  account ;  but  probably  in  adorning  his 
houfes,  in  building  villas,  and  in  procuring  all  thofe  elegances 
and  delights  which  were  proper  to  gratify  an  indolent  and 
luxurious  humour^  Eufebius  tells  us,  that  he  married  Te- 
rentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero  ;  and  that  he  died  at  fifty 
in  719,  which  was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of 
Aftium.  •» 

The  early  Chriftians,  who  were  more  remarkable  for  the 
llri(Stncls  of  their  lives  than  the  elegance  of  their  writings, 
ufed  to  fay  of  themfelves,  "  non  mz^na  loquimur,  led  vivi- 
inus."      Our  hiilorian  mull   have  reverfed  this,    and  'faid, 

*'  non 
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*' non  magna  vlvimus,  fed  loquimur ;"  fince  no  man  wrote 
better,  and  at  the  fame  time  lived  worfe.  The  ancients 
themfelves  allowed  him  the  firft  place  among  their  hiftorians, 
as  appears  from  thele  lines  ot  Martial ; 

"  Hicerlt,xit  perhibent  do£lorvim  corda  v'lorum, 
"  Crifpus  Rom_na  Primus  iii  Hiftoria." 

and  they  have  been  followed  In  this  by  many  of  tlie  moderns. 
Le  Clerc,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Sallull,  ii  very  angry  at 
him  for  thus  crying  up  virtue,  while  he  continued  to  pra'fVife 
vice,  "  multo  mag'S,"  fay*  he,  "  iram  noftram  movent  im- 
proborum  honcfti  fermones:"  becaufe  bethinks  it  injurious 
to  the  caufc  of  virtue,  to  he  patronized  by  iuch  advocates. 
Now  we  think  jufl:  the  contrary.  Virtue,  as  it  fhould  feem, 
cannot  derive  a  greater  fan6tion  than  from  the  praifes  be- 
ftowed  on  it  by  vicious  men  ;  whofe  r.'afon  forces  them  to 
approve  what  their  paflions  will  not  fufFer  tliem  to  praftife. 
Nor  is  there  that  lingularity  in  fuch  a  charafter  which  is  ge- 
nerally imagined.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  man  breathin-7, 
who  may  not  fay  with  Ovid,  "  Video  meliora  proboque,  de^ 
teriora  fequor."  Our  Sir  Richard  Steele  felt  this  in  a  high 
degree;  which  made  him  wifli,  that  there  was  fome  word  in 
our  language  to  cxprefs  a  lover  of  virtue,  as  philofophcr 
among  the  Cjreeks  exprclTed  a  lover  of  wifdom.  When 
therefore  we  find  Sallufl  lamenting,  as  he  does  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "  Hiftory  of  Catiline's  Confpiracy,"  his  having 
been  fo  deeply  engaged  in  the  vices  of  his  age,  and  rcfolving- 
fpr  the  future  not  to  fpend  his  precious  time  in  idlenefs  and 
luxury,  "  focordia  atque  defidia  bonum  otiuni  conterere," 
there  i?  no  reaion  at  ail  to  doubt  of  his  fincerity,  (for,  fuch 
reflections  are  very  natural  under  any  ftroke  of  advtrfity,  or 
feafon  of  difgrace,  which  he  was  probably  in  when  he  made 
them,)  but  rather  to  pitv  the  unhappinefs  of  his  ccnllitution 
and  nature,  which  would  not  fufTerhim  to  keep  his  refolution, 
when  he  afterwards  became  more  profperous. 

Of  many  things  which  he  wrote  we  have  nothino-  re- 
maining, but  his  "  Hiftories  of  the  Catilinarian  and  Jugur^ 
thine  wars  ;"  together  with  fome  orations,  or  fpeeches,  prmted 
with  his  fragments.  He  was  allowed  to  have  every  perfeftion 
as  an  hiftorian  ;  but  cenfured  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
writer,  for  afFecSting  obfolete  exprefiions,  and  reviving  old 
words  from  "  Cato's  Origines."  The  modems  carmot  be 
fuppofed  to  fee  the  full  force,  or  to  judge  exacfly  of  this  cen- 
fure :  wc  may  juft  obferve,  however,  upon  this  occalion,  that 
there  are  numberlefs  words  in  our  oideli  Knglilh  writers,  now- 
grown  obfolete,  that  are  flrongcr  and  more  exprcffive  than 
thofe  which  have  fupplied  their  places  3    and,   tliat  perhaps. 

Vol.  Xlil.  P  among 
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amonf^  the  various  methods  propofed  for  the  perfefting  of  our 
lansjuage,  it  would  be  none  of  the  leaft  confiderable  to  revive 
iuch  words. 

The  editions  of  Salluft  are  innumerable.  Waffe,  a  learned 
critic  of  our  own  countiy,  gave  a  correcl  edition  of  him  at 
Cambridge,  1710,  "  cum  notis  integris  variorum  et  fuis,"  in 
4to  ;  and  he  has  been  lince  publilhed  by  Havercamp  at  Am- 
fierdam,  i   42,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

SALMANASAR,  king  of  Affyria,  whom  the  Bible  calls 
Suah,  fuc:eeded  I'iglathphalafar,  his  father,  A.  M.  3276. 
Beinc  infenfed  at  Hofea,  king  of  Samaria,  for  refufmg  to  pay 
him  tribute,  and  for  putting  himfelf  under  the  proteflion  of 
the  kii-g  of  Egypt,  he  btfieged  him  three  years  in  Samaria, 
which  he  at  laft  took,  and  carried  the  people  captive  into 
AlTyria,  which  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  llrael. 

He  was  aftervi^ards'vanquilhed  by  the  Tyrians,  and  died 
the  following  ye^r.     His  fon  Sennacherib  fuccecded  him. 

SALMASIUS  (Claudius),  or  Claudius  de  Salmasia, 
a  man  of  mofi:  uncommon  abilities  and  immenfe  erudition, 
was  defceiidcd  from  an  ancient  and  tioble  family,  and  born 
at  or  near  Semur  in  France.  His  birth  has  been  ufually 
placed  in  1588;  but  the  writer  of  his  life  declared  this  to 
iiave  been  done  without  any  authority  at  all,  and  affirms  it  to 
have  happened  in  1596.  His  father  iienignus  de  Salmafia 
was  a  king's  counfellor,  eminent  in  the  law,  and  a  member  of 
the  parliament  of  Burgundy.  He  was  alio  a  man  of  great 
learnii'.g  ;  and  therefore  undertook  and  continued  the  buhnefs 
of  his  Ton's  education,  till  he  had  grounded  him  well  in  tlie 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues.  The  fun  made  as  hopeful  a  pro- 
grefs  as  the  fondeft  lather  could  wifn  ;  for  we  are  told,  that 
he  could  conftrue  Pindar  very  exaftiy,  and  make  veries  both 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  when  not  more  than  t-^n.  years  of  age. 
At  eleven,  his  father  was  about  fending  him  to  fludy  philolo- 
phy  under  the  Jefuits  at  Dijon  ;  but  the  fon  exprelfcd  a  difin- 
cllnation  to  this,  and  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Paris,  His  mo- 
ther, it  ieems,  was  a  Proteliant,  and  had  been  infuling  new 
notions  into  him  upon  the  lubje£t  of  religion  ;  fo  that  he  had 
-already  conceived  prejudices  ag:!inft  Popery,  and  therefore 
was  for  avoiding '  all  connections  with  its  profeflbrs.  To 
Paris  he  went,  v^here  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  learned; 
who  were  all  allonifhed  to  fip.d  fuch  forwardnefs  of  parts, 
and  even  erudition,  in  a  boy.  fic  llavcd  here  between  two 
and  three  years  ;  converted  much  with  the  doclois  of  the 
Fe  ormed  church;  and,  in  fhort,  confirmed  himfelf  in  the 
Reiormed  religion,  which  being  nov:  refolved  to  embrace 
openlv.  he  afked  his  father  leave  to  go  into  Germany,  and 
particularly  to  Pleidelberg,  where  he  Ihould  breathe  a   iieer 
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air.  His  father  knowing  bis  inclinations,  and  fearing  led  he 
ihouM,  by  renouncing  tbe  Catholic  religion,  difqualify  bim- 
felf  for  the  honours  wbicb  be  himfelf  then  poffefTed,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  tranfmit  to  him  at  his  death,  demurred  upon  this 
affiiir,  and  endeavoured  to  put  him  off  from  time  to  time ; 
but  the  foiT  at  length  obtaining  leave,  though  it  was  gi anted 
with  much  reluftance,  let  off  from  Paris,  with  fome  mer- 
chants who  were  going  to  Francfort  fair,  and  arrived  at  Hei- 
delberg when  he  was  in  bis  141b  year. 

He  brougbt  recommendatory  letters  to  all  the  learned  tbeie 
from  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  with  whom  he  had  been  particularly 
intimate  at  Paris ;  fo  tbat  he  was  at  once  upon  tbe  mod  fami- 
liar terms  with  Dionvfius  Gotbofredus,  Janus  Gruterus,  and 
ot'icrs.  He  immediately  put  himfelf  under  Gotbofredus,  to 
ffudy  the  civil  law;  and  applied  to  it  v.-jtb  that  intcnienefs 
with  which  he  applied  to  every  tbing.  He  obliged  his  father 
greatly  by  this  ;  and,  by  his  growing  reputation  and  authority 
in  learned  matters,  gained  at  length  fo  much  upon  tbe  old 
gentleman,  as  to  draw  hiai  over  after  him  to  the  Reformed 
Religion.  By  the  friendfhip  of  Gruterus,  he  had  the  free  ule 
of  the  Palatine  library,  Vi'bicb  was  a  very  rich  and  noble  one; 
and  there  employed  himfelf  in  turning  over  books  of  all  kinds, 
comparing  them  with  manufcripts,  and  even  in  tranfciibing 
manufcrpits  which  were  not  printed.  He  did  this  almoft  with- 
out ceafingi  and  he  always  fat  up  every  third  night.  By  this 
means,  though  a  youth,  he  obtained  a  great  and  extenfive 
reputation  in  the  repubHc  of  letters ;  infomuch  tbat  he  was 
now  known  every  where  to  be,  what  Ifaac  Cafaubon  bad 
fome  years  before  pronounced  him,  "  ad  miraculum  doiflus ;" 
but  at  the  fame  time  hurt  his  conlVitution,  and  brougbt  on  an 
illnefs,  which  lafted  him  above  a  year,  and  from  which  he 
with  difhculty  recovered. 

When  he  had  fpent  three  years  at  lieidelberg,  he  returned 
to  his  parents  in  Burgundy  ;  whence  he  made  fre<^uent  excur- 
fions  to  Paris,  and  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  Thuanus, 
Rigaltius,  and  the  leanted  of  tbofe  times.  He  had  begun  his 
publications  at  Heidelberg,  and  he  continued  them  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  They  gained  bim  as  much  glory  as  vaft  eru- 
dition can  gain  a  man.  His  name  was  founded  throughout 
Europe  ,  and  he  had  tbe  greateft  offers  from  foreign  princes 
and  univerfities.  The  Venetians  thought  bis  relidence  among 
them  would  be  fuch  an  honour,  tbat  they  offered  bim  a  pro- 
digious fiipend  ;  and  with  this  condition,  that  he  Ihould  not 
be  obliged  to  read  leftures  above  three  times  a  year.  We  are 
told,  tbat  our  univerlitv  of  Oxford  made  fome  attempts  to  get 
him  over  into  EngianJ  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  pops  made 
fimilar  overtures,  though   Sabnafms  had  not  only  dcferted  his 
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religion,  and  renounced  his  authority,  b'jt  had  aftually 
written  againft  the  papacy  itfelf.  He  withflood  al]  thefe  feli- 
citations, for  reafons  which  were  to  hia)  good  ones  ;  but,  in 
1632,  complied  with  an  invitation  from  Holland,  and  went 
with  his  wife,  wliom  he  had  married  in  162 1  at  Leyden. 
He  did  not  go  there  10  b^  profeflor,  or  honorary  profcfTor ; 
but,  as  Vo'-liius  in  his  "  Funeral  Oration"  exprelTes  it,  "  to 
honour'  the  univeriity  by  his  name,  his  writings,  his  ore- 
fence." 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1640,  he  returned  for  a 
certain  time  into  France ;  and,  on  going  to  Paris,  vvas  greatly 
careffed   by  cardinal   Richelieu,   who  ufed  all   poflible  means 
vyith  him  to  detain  him,  even  to  the  biduing  him  to  make  his 
own  terms;   but  could  not  prevail.     The  obligation   he  had 
to   the  States  of  Holland,  the  love  of  treedom  and  indepen- 
dency,  and  the  necelfity  of  a   privileged  place,   in   order  to. 
publilh  fuch  things  as  lie  was  then  meditating,  were  the  prin- 
ciples which  eiiaoled  him  to  withfiand  t!;e  cardinal ;  thougli 
Ivladam  Salmalius,  or  Madame  de   Sauniaife,   his  wife,    was, 
as   Guy   Fatin   relates,   charmed   with  the  propolal,   and  no 
doubt  teazed   her  hufband   heartily   to  accept  it.      Salmafius 
could  lefs  have  accept  d  the  great  penfion,  which  the  cardinal 
then  offered  him,  to   write  his  hiftory  in    Latin ;   becaufe  in 
fjch  a  work  he  muft  either  have  cfFendcdj  or  have  advanced 
many  things  contrary   to  his  own  principles,   and   to   truth. 
He  went  into  Burgundy  to  fettle  familv-affairs,  during  which 
the   cardinal   died ;     but  was  fucceedcd   by    Mazarin,    who, 
■upon  our  author's   return  to   Paris,  troubled  him  with  folici- 
tations,  as  his   predeceffor  had   done.     Salmiafius,  therefore, 
after  about  three  years  abfence,  returned  to  Holland:   whence, 
though  attempts  were  afterwards   made  to  draw  him   back  to 
France,  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  ever  entertained  the   leaft 
thought  of  removing.     In  the  fummrr  of  1650,  he  went  to 
Sweden,   to  pay  queen  Chriftina  a  viiit,  with  wbom  he  con- 
tinued till   the  fummer  following.     The  reception   and  treat- 
ment he  met  with  from  this  princefs,  as  it  is  defcribcd  by  tlie 
writer  of  his   life,  is   really   curious  and   wonderful.      "  She 
performed  for   him  all  offices,"  fays  he,   "  which  could  have 
been  exptfled  even  from  an  equal.     She  ordered  him  to  chufe 
apartments   in   her  palace,  for  the  fake  of  having  him  with 
her,  '  ut  lateri  adhsercret,'  whenever  llie  would.     But  Salma- 
fius  was  almort  always  ill  while  he  Hayed  in  Sweden,  the  cli- 
mate being  more  than  his  conflitution  could  bear:  at  which 
feafons  the  queen  would  come  to   the   fide  of  his  bed,  hold 
Jong  difcouries   with  him   upon   fubjecls  of  the   higheft  con- 
cern, and,   without  any  foul  prefent,  but  with   the  doors  all 
(liut,  would  mend  his  tire,  and  do  other  neceffary  offices  for 
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liim."  *'  Ut  verborum  compendium  faciam,  omnia  illi  rc- 
glna  prseftitit,  qui-e  vel  ab  cequali  poterant  exfpeftari.  In 
aula  fua  deligerc  eum  fcdem  volult,  ut  femper  cum  ve'let  latcri 
adhrereret.  Verum,  quia  impar  fuerit  asri  ferendo  Heros 
nofier,  fere  femper  decubuit.  Ula  tamen  ad  le£tulum  ejus 
accedere,  varies  et  prolixos  fermones  cum  eo  de  graviHimis 
rebus  conferere,  idque  fine  avbitris ;  adeo  ut,  forious  omnibus 
occlufis,  ipfa  etiam  focum  ftrueret,  et  qu£  alia  decumbenti 
bfficia  effcat  neceffatia  prseftaret." 

Flitberto   things  had  gone  glorioufly  with   Salmaiius.     He 
had   pubiifhed   manv   great   and   learned   works,    which    had 
fpread  his  name  all  over  the  world  ;  and  nothing  but -applaufe 
and  panegyric  had  founded  in  his  ears.      Happy  theretore  had 
this    hero   in  letters    been,  if   the     good  queen    of   Sweden 
liad  clofed  all  her  kind  offices  to  him  with  clofmg  his  eyes ; 
but,  like  his  roval  mader  Lewis  XIV,  who  was  a  hero  with- 
out  letters,  he  was  unhappily  deftmed   to  furvive  his  glory, 
ar  leaft   in  fome  meafure,  as  will   appear   from   the   fequel. 
Upon  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  he  was  prevailed 
upon,  bv  the  royal  family  then  in  exile,  to  write  a  book  in 
defence  of  that  king ;  which  he  publiflied  the  year  after,  with 
this   title,  *'  Defeniib  Rcgia  pro    Carolo  1.  ad   Sereniffimum 
Magna?  Britannia  llegem  Carolum  II.  filium  natu  majorem, 
liarredem  et  fucccfTorem  legitimum.     Sumptibus  Regiis,  anno 
1649."    Our  famous  poet  Klilton  was  employed,  by  the  pow- 
ers then  prevailing  here,  to  anfwer  this  book  of  Salmafius, 
and   to   obviate  the  prejudices,  which  the  reputation  of  his 
great  abilities  and  learning  might  raife  againft  their  caufe  ; 
and  he  accordiiiglv  publilhed  in  165 1  a  Latin  work,  intituled, 
"  Defciifio    pro   Populo   Anglicano    contra   Claudii   Salmafii 
Defenfionem  Regiam."     If  Milton  had  not  fo  much  learning 
as  Salmafius,  though  he  was  in  reality  very  learned,   he  had 
yet  learning  enough  for  the  caiife  he  was  to  defend  ;  and  ho 
defended   it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his   book  was   read   all 
over  Europe,  and  conveyed  fuch  an  image  of  its  writer,  that 
thofe   who   hated    his   principles  could   not  but    think    moff 
highly  of  his  abilities.     Salmafius  in  the  mean  time  was  not 
fuppofed  to  have  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  upon  this  occalion, 
and  therefore  rather  funk  in  his  character.     Add  to  this,  that 
Milton  infinitely  furpalTed  him  in  wit,  and  fancy,  and  fharp- 
nefs  of  pen;  which   he  exerted  very  powerfully  againft  him^ 
and  with  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  annoy  and  gall  him  lorely : 
as  might  eafily  be  fuppofed  conCdering  what  a  different  kind 
of  homage   he   had   always  been  accultomed  to  receive,  and 
particularly  how  tenderly  and  afre6lionately   he  had  jull  be- 
fore been   treated   by  the   queen  of    Sweden.     NevertheleG, 
under  all  thefe  difcouragements,  he  began  an  anfwer  to  Mil- 
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ton,  and 'went  a  great  way  in  it,  but  died  before  he  had 
finirtied  it.  What  he  had  done  was  pubhflied  by  his  fon 
Claudius  Sahnafias  in  1660,  and  dedicated  to  Charles  II. 

Salmahus  died  Sept.  3,  1653.  ^^''^  P^rty,  who  wifhed  it 
true,  faid  Mikon  killed  him  :  another  party,  who  wi Hied  it 
true  aifo,  faid  that  he  was  poifoned :  but  a  third  were  of  opi- 
nion, tliat  his  death  was  haftened  by  drinking  the  Spa  waters 
improperly  in  a  time  of  fickneis ;  and,  as  thefe  appear  to 
have  been  the  moft  unprejudiced,  it  is  very  probable  they 
were  the  neareft  to  the  truth.  He  was  a  man,  as  we  have 
had  frequent  occafion  to  take  notice,  of  the  vafteft  erudition 
joined  to  very  uncommon  powers  of  underflanding.  He  was 
knowing  in  every  thing,  in  divinity,  in  law,  in  philofophy,  in 
criticifm;  and -fo  confummate  a  linguift,  that  there  was  hardly 
a  language  he  had  not  attained  fome  mallcry  in.  He  was 
perfeft  in  Greek  and  Latin:  he  underflood  the  Hebrew,  Ara- 
bic, Perfic,  Egyptian,  Chinele,  &rc.  and  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  European  languages.  He  was  die  grcateft 
fcholar  of  his  own  or  perhaps  of  any  time :  but  then  his 
great  learning  v/as  tarnifhed  with  fome  deteilable  qualities ;  as, 
an  immoderate  love  and  admiration  of  himfelf,  a  contempt  of 
others,  and  a  perfect  hatred  of  all  who  did  not  think  exaftly 
with  him. 

His  works  are  very  numerous  and  various.  The  greatcfl 
monuments  of  his  learning  are  his  '*  Notce  in  Hiftoriae  Au- 
guftze  Scriptores,"  and  his  "  Exercitationes  Plinianse  in  Soli- 
num."  There  is  a  very  good  print  of  him,  inferted  in  his 
fecond  edition  of  "  Teituilianus  de  Pallio,  L.  Bat.  1656," 
8vo. 

SALMON  (William),  a  celebrated  empiric,  who  prac- 
lifed  phyfic  with  various  fuccefs  for  a  long  courfc  of  years- 
He  publilhed  a  confidernble  number  of  medical  books,  the 
chief  of  which  is  his  "  Complete  Phyfician,  or  Druggift's 
Shop  opened,"  a  thick  o£tavo  of  1207  pages  ;  "  A  large  Her- 
bal," fol.  His  "  Polygraphice"  lus  fold  better  than  all  the 
reft  of  his  works;  the  tenth  edition  of  it  is  dated  Lond.  1701. 
He  fiourilhed  in  1685. 

SALMON  (Nathasiel),  fon  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Sal- 
mon, M.  A.  reftor  of  Mepfall  in  Bedfordlhirc,  was  admitted 
of  Bene't-college,  June  ii,  169O,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Beck,  and  took  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1695.  Soon  after 
•which  he  went  into  orders,  and  was  for  fome  time  curate  of 
Weftmill  in  Hertfordfnlre ;  but,  altliough  he  had  taken  the 
oaths  to  king  William,  he  would  not  do  it  to  his  fucceffor 
queen  Anne;  and  when  he  could  officiate  no  longer  as  aprieil, 
"he  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  phyfic,  which  he  pradifed 
firfl  at  St.  Ives  in  Huntindonfliire,  and  afterwards  at  Bifliop's 
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Stortford  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  He  did  not,  however^ 
take  this  turn  out  of  neceffity,  but  by  choice,  fince  he  hzd 
the  offer  of  a  hving  of  140I.  per  annum  from  a  friend  in 
Suffolk,  if  his  cdnfcience  would  have  permitted  him  to 
qualify  himfelf  for  it  by  taking  the  legal  oaths.  He  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Mr.  Thom:-.s  Salmon  the  hillioriographer ; 
who,  dying  fuddenly  in  London  in  April  1743,  was  buried 
in  St.  Dunftan's  church.  A  tliird  brother  was  a  clergyman  in 
Devonfhire;  and  they  had  a  fifler,  who,  in  May  1731  (when 
their  mother  died  at  Hitchin,  Herts),  lived  in  the  family  of 
abp.  Wake.  Nathaniel  (who  left  three  daughters)  was  die 
author  of,  i.  "  A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  in  the 
Midland  Counties  in  England,  1726,"  8vo — 2.  "  A  Survey 
of  tlie  Roman  Stations  in  Britain,  according  to  the  Roman 
Itinerary,  1721,"  8vo.— 3.  "  The  Hiflory  of  Hertfoidfliire, 
defcribingthe  county  and  its  ancient  monuments,  particularly 
the  Roman,  with  the  chara£lers  pf  thofe  that  have  been  the 
chief  poiTefTors  of  the  lands,  and  an  account  of  the  molt 
memorable  occurrences,  1728,"  folio.  This  was  deligned 
as  a  continuation  of  Sir  Henry  Chauncey's  Hiftory,  and 
dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Hertford. — 4.  "  The  Lives  of  the 
Englifh  Bifhops  from  the  Reftoraticn  to  the  Revolution,  fit 
to  be  oppofed  to  the  Afperfions  of  fon;e  late  Writers  of  Secret 
Hiflory,  1733." — 5.  "  A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Stations  in 
England,  1731,"  (an  improved  edition  probably  of  No.  i. 
and  2.)  2  vols.  ovo. — 6.  "  Th.e  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  co!- 
leiled  from  the  mofl  Ancient  Records,  and  dedicated  to  Sir 
John  Evelyn,  bart.  with  fome  Account  of  the  Prefent  State 
and  Natural  Hiflory  of  the  County,  1736,"  Svo.— 7.  "The 
Hiflory  and  Antiquities  of  EfTex,  from  the  Colleftions  of  Mr, 
Strangeman,"  in  folio,  with  fome  Notes  and  Additions  of  his 
own ;  but  death  put  a  flop  to  this  work,  when  he  had  gone 
through  about  t^vo  thirds  of  the  county,  fo  that  the  hundreds 
of  Chelmsfoid,  Hinkford,  Lexden,  I'endring,  and  Thurfl- 
able,  are  left  ur.finilhed. 

,  SALTER  (Samuel)  D.  D.  was  the  eldefl  fon  of  Dn 
Samuel  Salter,  prebendary  of  Norwich,  archdeacon  of  Nor- 
folk, by  Anne- Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  jeiferVj 
3rchdcacon  of  Norwich.  He  was  educated  for  fome  time  iu 
the  free-fchool  of  that  city,  whence  he  removed  to  that  of  the 
Charter  houie.  After  having  laid  a  good  foundaticp.  in  the 
jearned  languages,  he  was  admitted  of  Bene't-coUegCj  Cam- 
bridge, Juiie  30,  1730,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Charles 
Skottowe,  and,  foon  after  his  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  was 
chofen  into  a  fellowlhip.  His  natural  and  acquired  abilities 
reommended  him  to  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  then  lord-chief-juflice 
of  the  King's  ijench,  and  afterwards  cdil  of  Hasdwickc,  for 
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theinflru£lion  of  bis  eldeft  fon  the  prefenteail,  who,  1737  ic 
1740,  with  three  of  his  brothers,  in  compliment  to  abp. 
Herring,  were  educated  at  that  college.  As  foon  as  that 
eminent  lawyer  was  made  lord-chancellor,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Saber  his  domefiic  chaplain,  and  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Gloucefler,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  one 
in  that  of  Norwich.  To  this  he  added  the  redory  of  Burton 
Coggles,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  1740;  where  he  went 
to  refidc  Toon  after,  and,  marrying  Mifs  Seeker,  a  relation  of 
tlie  then  bilbop  of  Oxford,  continued  there  till  1750,  when 
he  was  nominarrd  minifter  of  Great  Yarmouth  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Norwich  ;  where  he  performed  the  duties  of 
that  large  pariih  with  great  diligence,  till  his  promotion  to 
the  preacherfhip  at  the  Charter-houfe  in  January,  1754  ;  fome 
time  before  which  (in  July,  1751),  abp.  Herring  had  honoured 
him  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Lambeth.  Li  1756,  he  was 
prefented  by  the  lord-chancellor  to  the  reftory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew near  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was  the  laft  ecclefiafti- 
cal  preferment  he  obtained.  But  in  Nov.  1761,  he  fucceeded 
Dr.  Bearcroft  as  mailer  of  the  Charter-houfe,  whom  he  had 
before  fucceeded  in  the  preacherfliip.  While  he  was  a  member 
of  Bene't  college,  he  printed  Greek  Pindaric  Odes  on  the 
nuptials  of  the  Princes  of  Orange  and  Wales,  and  a  copy  of 
Latin  Verfes  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline.  It  was  his 
cuftom  to  preach  exfcmf>ore.  Befides  a  Sermon  preached  on 
occafion  of  a  mufic-meeting  at  Gloucefter,  another  before  the 
lord  mayor,  Sept.  2,  1740,  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  fire  of 
London,  a  third  before  the  fons  of  the  clergy,  1755,  which 
was  much  noticed  at  the  time,  and  underwent  feveral  altera- 
tions before  it  \vas  ^printed,  and  one  before  the  houfe  of 
commons,  Jan.  30,  1762;  he  publifhed  "A  complete 
Coiledion  of  Sermons  and  Tradls"  of  his  grandfather  Dr. 
JefFery,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1751,  with  his  life  prefixed,  and 
a  new  edition  of  "  Moral  and  Religious  Aphcrifms,"  by  Dr. 
Whichcole,  with  large  additions  of  fome  letters  that  palTed 
between  him  and  Dr.  Tuckney,  "concerning  the  Ufe  of 
Reafon  in  Religion,  &c."  and  a  biographical  preface,  8vo. 
1751.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  "Some  Queries  relative  to 
the  Jews,  occafioned  by  a  late  fermon,  with  fome  other 
papers  occafioned  by  the  Queries,  publifhed  the  fame  year. 
In  1773  and  1774,  he  revifed  through  the  prefs  Seven  of  the 
celebrated  "  Letters  [h]  of  Ben  Mordecai ;"  in  1776  he 
printed,  for  private  ufe,  *'  The  firfl  106  Lines  of  the  Firft 
Book  of  the  Iliad  [i];  nearly  as  written  in  Homer's  Time 

[h]  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Taylor,  of  rnents  on    the    Digamma)    h.nve    been 

Crawley,    Hants ;      author   of    feveral  fince  copied  in  an   improved  edition  of 

other  very  valuable  publications.  "  Dawes's  Mifcellanea  Critica,  Oxford, 

[i]  Thefc  (with  Dr.  Salter's  fenti-  1781;"  8vo,  p.  434— 439- 
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-atid  Country;"  and  printed  alfo  in  that  year,  *'  Extraft  from 
the  Statutes  of  the  Houfe,  and  Orders  of  the  Governors; 
refpedting  the  Penfioners  or  poor  Brethren"  [of  the  Charter- 
houie,]  a  large  fingle  (heet  in  foHo  ;  in  1777,  he  correded 
the  proof-fheets  of  Bentley's  Diflertntion  on  Phalaris;  and 
not  long  before  liis  death,  which  happened  May  2,  177B,  he 
printed  alfo  an  infciipcion  to  the  memory  of  h;s  parents,  an 
account  of  all  which  may  be  feen  in  the  '*  Anecdotes  of 
Bowver."  Dr.  Salter  was  buried,  by  his  own  exprefs 
direftion,  in  the  moli  private  manner,  in  the  common  burial- 
ground  belonging;  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Charter-houfe. 

In  the  difcuifion  of  philological  fubjefts  the  fentiments  of 
Dr.  Saher  deferve  sttentiou.  He  was  a  very  accurate  Greek 
fcholar;  his  reading  was  univerfal,  and  exien.dcd  through  the 
whole  circle  of  ancient  literature  ;  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  poets,  hiftorians,  orators,  philofophers,  and  critics,  of 
Greece  and  P^ome  ;  his  memory  was  naturally  tenacious,  and 
ir  had  acquired  great  artificial  powers,  if  fuch  an  exprefhon  be 
allowa[)le,  by  uiing  no  notes  when  he  delivered  his  fermons. 
To  this  mode  of  preaching  for  a  long  courfe  of  years  he  liad 
accuftomed  himfelf.  So  retentive  indeed  were  his  faculties, 
that,  till  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  could  quote  long 
paflages  from  almofl  every  author  vfhofe  works  he  had  perufed, 
even  with  a  critical  exa^^nefs.  Nor  were  his  ftudies  confined 
to  the  writers  of  antiquity;  he  was  equally  converlant  with 
Englilh  literature,  and  with  the  languages  and  produdtions 
of  the  learned  and  ingenious  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In 
his  earlier  life  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Bentley,  and  che- 
rifhed  his  memory  with  profound  refpe6t.  He  preferved 
many  anecdotes  of  this  great  critic,  which  were  publilhed 
from  his  papers  by  our  learned  Englifh  printer,  Bowyer. 

SALVATOR  (P.0SA),  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
^'aples  in  1615-  It  is  faid,  he  led  a  very  diflipated  youth  j 
and  that  he  even  aflbciated  with  banditti,  which  courfe  of  life 
naturally  led  him,  by  way  of  retreat,  into  thofe  v/ildfcenes  of 
nature  which  he  afterwards  fo  noblv  defcribcd  upon  canvas. 
His  paintings  are  in  great  repute  for  the  beauty  and  happy 
variety  of  their  tints,  their  ftrength  and  glow  of  colouring. 
They  confill:  chiefly  of  landfcape  and  imall  hiftory.  His 
human  figures  are  incomparably  fine,  and  generally  raoft 
happily  mtroduced.  Few  of  his  larger  works  have  found' their 
way  into  England.  But,-  his  paintings  being  in  few  hands, 
lie  is  more  generally  known  by  his  prints,  of  which  he  etched 
a  great  number.  They  conlifl  chieliy  of  fmall  lingle  figures, 
and  of  hifiorical  pieces.  There  is  great  delicacy  in  them, 
both  in  the  drawing  and  etching  ;  but  very  little  llrength  or 
general  efFeft,     He  died  at  Rome  in  1673. 

SAL- 
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SALVIAN,  or  SALVIANUS,  a  clear,  elegant,  and 
beautiful,  writer,  was  one  of  thofe  who  are  ufually  called 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  began  to  be  dillinguilhed  about 
440.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  crmnot  be  fettled  with 
any  exa£i:nefs.  Some  have  funpofed  him  to  have  been  an 
African,  but  without  any  leafonable  foundation  :  while  others 
have  concluded,  with  better  rcafon,  that  he  was  a  Gaul,  from 
his  calling  Gallia  his  "  folum  patriuni;"  though  perhaps  this 
may  prove  no  more  than  that  his  family  came  thenc?.  His 
editor  Baluzius  colleds  with  great  appearance  of  probability, 
from  his  firft  cpiftle,  that  he  was  born  at  Cologne  in  Ger- 
many; and  it  is  known,  that  he  lived  a  long  time  at  Triers. 
It  was  here  that  he  married  a  wife  who  was  an  heathen,  but 
whom  he  eafily  brought  over  to  the  faith.  He  removed  from 
Triers  into  the  province  of  Vienne,  and  afterwards  became 
a  prieft  of  Marfeilles.  Some  have  faid,  that  he  was  abilliop  ; 
but  this  is  a  miftake,  which  arofe,  as  Baluzius  very  well 
conjeftures,  from  this  corrupt  pafTage  in  Gennadius,  "  Ho- 
milias  fcriplit  Epifcopus  mukas  :"  whereas  it  (bould  be  read 
"  Epifcopis"  inllead  of  "  Epifcopus,"  it  being  known  that 
he  did  aftually  corapofe  many  homilies  or  fermons  for  the  ufe 
of  fome  biihops.  He  died  very  old  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  after  writing  and  publifliing  a  great  many  works; 
of  which,  however,  nothing  remains  but  eight  books  "  De 
Providentia  Dei;"  four  books,  "  Adverfus  avaritiam,  prae- 
fertim  Clericorum  et  Sacerdotum  ;"  and  nine  epiftles.  The 
bell  edition  of  thefe  pieces  is  that  of  Paris  1663,  in  8vo,  with 
the  notes  of  Baluzius;  re-printed  elegantly  in  1669,  ^^^' 
The  '*  Commonitorium"  of  Vincentius  Lirinenfis  is  publilhed 
with  it,  with  notes  alfo  by  Baluzius. 

SALVIATI  (Francesco),  a  Florentine  painter,  born  in 
1510,  was  at  firft  a  difciple  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  whole 
houfe  he  became  acquainted  with  Vafari.  They  both  left 
Andrea  to  place  themfelves  with  Baccio  Bandinelli,  where 
they  learned  more  in  two  months,  than  they  had  done  before 
in  two  years.  Francefco  being  grown  a  mafler,  cardinal 
Salviati  took  him  into  his  fervice  ;  and  it  is  on  that  account 
that  he  had  the  name  of  Salviati  given  him.  He  was  very 
well  efleemed  in  Italy  and  France.  His  nianner  of  deiigning 
came  very  near  Raphael's  ;  and  he  performed  well  in  frefco, 
diltemper,  and  oil.  He  was  quick  at  invention,  and  as  ready 
in  the  execution  ;  graceful  in  his  naked  figures,  and  as  genteel 
in  his  draperies ;  yet  his  talent  did  not  lie  in  grand  compofi- 
tions.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1554,  and  did  feveral  things  for 
the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  was  not,  it  feems,  over  well 
pleafed  with  them.  This  difgufled  Salviati  as  much  as  the 
favour  and  reputation  which  Roifo  had  met  with  ;  for  he  v^ras 
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natu.rallv  To  conceited  and  fond  of  his  own  works,  tliat  he 
could  hadly  allow  anv  bodvelfe  a  good  word.  And  it  is  faid, 
that  the  jealoufy  he  .had  of  i'ome  young  men,  then  growing  up 
into  reputation,  made  him  fo  uneafy,  that  the  very  apprehen- 
fions  of  their  proving  better  artitls  than  himfelf  threw  him 
into  a  difrempcr,  which  occafiqiied  his  death.  Such  is  the 
misfortune  of  being  eminent  in  any  art,  when  this  eminence 
is  joined,  as  it  too  often  is,  with  a  reltlefs,  fplenetic,  lufpicious, 
humour.  He  returned  afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he  finilhed 
feveral  pidurcs  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice ;  and  died, 
1563,  in  his  i^3d  year. 

SALVIATI  (Gioseppe),  a  Venetian  painter,  born  in 
1535,  who  exchanged  the  name  of  Porta,  which  was  that  of 
his  family,  for  that  of  his  mafler  the  above  Salviati,  with 
whom  he  was  placed  very  young  at  Rome.  He  fpent  the 
greatell:  part  of  his  life  at  Venice,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
generally  to  frefco,  and  was  often  employed  in  junction  v/itli 
I'intoref  and  Paul  Veronefe.  He  was  well  efteemed  for  his  great 
Ikill  both  in  defign  and  colouring.  He  was  likewnfe  well  verfed 
in  other  arts ;  and  fo  good  a  mathematician,  that  he  wrote 
fome  ufeful  treatifes  in  tb.at  fcience.     He  died  in  1585. 

SALVINI  (Antoine  Marie},  Greek  prolelTor  at  Flo- 
rence, was  a  man  of  rank,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  moft 
induflrious  and  accomplilhed  fcholar.  Few  writers  have  more 
contributed  to  the  eftabiilhment  of  a  good  tafte  in  Italy.  His 
works  were  very  numerous.  He  tranflated  the  Iliad  and 
Odyffey,  Hefiod,  Theocritus,  Anacreon,  with  many  of  the 
.inferior  Greek  poets,  into  Italian  verfe.  He  was  alfo  author 
of  various  original  works,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  Salvnii 
alfo  belonged  to  the  academy  of  De  la  Crufca,  and  was  par- 
ticularly inftrumental  in  the  completion  of  that  celebrated 
Didionary  publilhed  in  hx  folio  volumes.  Salvini  died  at 
Florence  in  1729. 

SA?vIPSON  (Henry,  M  A.)  was  born  in  Northampton- 
fl^ire,  and  educated  in  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 
fociety  he  became  a  fellow,  and  had  the  living  of  Framling- 
ham  beRowed  upon  him.  After  the  relioration  he  travelled 
into  foreign  countries,  where  he  iludied  phyiic,  and  took  his 
degre-S.  Returning  to  London,  he  prafiifed  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  and  adminiftered  cotifolation  to  the  fouls  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  his  patients.  He  died  17C5.  He  was  a  very  learned 
man,  aiid  publilhed  in  Laiin  a  new  edition  of  .Porter  011 
Divine  Grace. 

tJANADON  (iVoEL-SxEPHEN),  a  learned  Jefuit  of 
France,  was  born  at  Rouen  in"  1676.  He  taught  polite  litera- 
ture with  diflinguhhcd  reparation  at  Caen,  where  he  contracted 
aji  iatiniate  frieadlhip  with  Huer,  bilhop  of  Ar:vranche.     A 
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tafte  for  postrv  is  faid  to  have  been  ftie  principal  bond  of  theii' 
tinion.  He  afterward*;  profefled  rhetoric  at  Paris  ;  and  was 
for  feme  time  charged  with  the  education  of  the  prince  of 
Conti.  He  was  lil-trarian  to  the  king  when  he  died,  Sept.  ar, 
i'J^2'  There  are  orations  and  poems  of  hi?,  which  are  very 
delicate  and  beautiful^  and  flieiv  a  truly  chffical  genius  well 
cultivated  and  improved  He  alfo  gave  a  tranflation  of  the 
works  of  Horace  with  notes  ;  a  v/ork  which  has  been  verv 
well  received.  The  tranfation  fhews  ingenuity,  tafte,  and 
accuracy  ;  and  the  no'es  are  full  of  erudition.  The  fatires  anc? 
epiftles  are  very  well  tranflated  ;  the  odes  not  fo.  He  had  not 
force  and  fublimity  of  genius  enough  to  do  the  odes  well  ;  and 
has  therefore  rather  weakened  them  by  a  languid  paraphrafe 
than  given  a  verfion  anfwerable  to  the  great  original.  The 
bed:  edition  of  this  w-ork  is  that  of  Arafterdam,  I73^>  in  8^ 
vols  I2IT!0;  in  which  are  alfo  infer  ted  the  verGcn  and  notes 
of  M.  Dac'er. 

'SANCHES  CAnto?:io  Nujjes  Rieeitio),  a  learned 
phyfici-n,  was  hern  March  y,  i6gg,  at  Penna-Macor,  in 
Portugal.  His  father,  who  was  an  opulent  merchant,  a;nd 
intended  him  for  tiie  bar,  gave  him  a  liberal  education  ;  but, 
beins  difpleafed  at  finding  him,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  obfii- 
nately  bent  on  the  profelTion  of  phyfic,  withdrew^  liis  pro- 
teftion,  and  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Nunes  Ribeiro,  his 
mother's  brother,  who  was  a  phyfician  of  confiderable  repute 
at  Lifbon,  for  the  means  of  profecuting  his  medical  fludies, 
which  he  did  firft  at  Coimbra,  and  afterwards  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1724.;  and  the  vea.- 
following  procured  the  appointment  of  phyfician  to  the  town 
of  Benevente  in  Portugal,  for  which,  as  is  the  cuftom  of  that 
country,  he  had  a  fmali  pcnlion.  His  flay  at  this  place,  how- 
ever, was  but  fbort.  He  \V2S  delirous  of  feeing  more  of  the 
world,  and  of  improving  himfelf  in  his  profeflion.  With  this 
view  he  came  and  paficd  two  ^-ears  in  London,  and  had  even 
an  intention  of  fixing  there ;  but  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  which 
he  attributed  to  the  climate,  induced  him  to  return  to  the 
continent.  Soon  after,  we  find  him  profecuting  his  medical 
ftudies  at  Leyden,  under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  ;  and  it  will 
be  a  fufRcient  proof  of  his  diligence  and  merit  to  obfcrve,  that 
in  1 73 1,  when  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  (Anne)  leouefted 
Boerhaave  to  recommend  to  her  three  phyficians,  the  profeffor 
immediately  fixed  upon  Dr.  Sanches  to  be  one  of  the  number. 
Juft  as  he  was  fetting  out  for  P.uffia,  he  was  informed  that  his 
father  wa^.  lately  dead  ;  and  that  hJs  mother,  in  an  unfuccefsful 
law-fuit  with  the  Portuguefe  admiralty,  had  loft  the  greater 
part  of  her  fortune.  He  immediately  affigned  over  his  own 
little   claims  and  expedations   in   Portugal   for  her  fupport. 
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&3on  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Peterfburg,  Dr.  Eidloo  (Ton  of  the 
famous  phvlician  of  that  name),  who  was  at  that  time  firft 
phyiician  to  the  Empreis,  gave  him  an  appoiritment  in  the 
haipital  at  Mofcow,  v^'here  he  remained  till  1734,  when  he 
was  emploved  as  phyfxcian  to  the  army,  in  which  capacity  Ije 
was  prelentat  the  fieo;e  of  Albph,  wiiere  he  was  attacked  witli 
a  dangerous  iever,  and,  when  he  began  to  recover,  found 
himfelf  in  a  tent,  abandoned  by  his  attendants,  and  plundered 
of  his  papers  and  efFe6ts.  In  1740,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  phyficians  to  the  court,  and  confuii^d  by  the  Emprefs, 
who  had  for  eight  years  been  labouring  under  a  difeafe,  the 
caufe  of  vvhich  had  never  been  lat'sfacloriiy  afcertained.  Dr. 
Sanches,  in  a  converfation  with  the  prime  minifter,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  complaint  originated  from  a  flone  in  one 
of  the  kidnevs,  and  admitted  only  of  palliation  At  th'^  end 
of  fix  months  the  emprefs  died,  and  ihe  truth  of  his  opinion 
v;as  confirmed  by  dilTeftion.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the 
emprefs.  Dr.  Sanches  was  advanced  by  the  regent  to  the  office 
of  fiiTt  phvfuian  ;  but  the  revolution  of  1742,  which  placed 
Elizabeth  Petrowna  ou  the  throne,  deprived  him  of  all  his 
appointments.  Hardly  a  day  piflld  that  he  did  not  hear  of 
fome  of  his  friends  perilhing  on  the  fcaiFoid;  and  it  was  not 
without  much  difficulty  that  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  trom 
Ruflia-  His  library,  which  had  coll  him  1200  pounds 
llerling,  he  difpofed  of  to  the  academy  of  St  ■  Peterfburg,  of 
which  he  was  an  honorary  member ;  and,  in  return,  they 
agreed  to  give  him  a  penfion  of  forty  pounds  per  annum. 
During  his  refidence  in  RulTia,  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  his 
lituadon  at  court,  to  eftablilh  a  correlpondence  with  the  Jefuits  , 
in  China,  who,  in  return  for  books  of  aftronomy  and  other 
prelents,  fent  him  feeds  or  plants,  together  with  other  articles 
of  natural  hiflorv.  It  was  from  Dr.  Sanches  that  the  late  Mr. 
Peter  Coilinfon  tiril:  received  the  feeds  of  the  true  rhubarb, 
but  the  plants  were  dellroyed  by  fome  accident ;  and  it  was 
not  tillfeveral  years  afterwards  that  rhubarb  was  cultivated  with 
fuccefs  in  this  country,  from  leeJs  fent  over  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ivlounfey.  In  1747,  he  went  to  refide  at  Pans,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death.  He  enjoyed  the  friendihip  of  the 
moll  celebrated  phyficians  and  philofophers  of  that  capital, 
and,  at  the  inilitution  of  a  Royal  Medical  Society,  he  was 
chofen  a  foreign  alfociate.  He  was  likewife  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Lifoon,  to  the  eftablilbment  of  \Yhich  his 
advice  had  probablv  cor.tributed,  as  he  drew  up,  at  the  defire 
of  the  court  of  Portugal,  feveral  memorials  on  the  plans 
r.ecefTary  to  be  adopted  to  the  encouragement  of  Icience. 
Some  of  thefe  papers,  relative  to  the  eftablilhment  of  an  uni- 
yerfity,  were  printed  during  his  Ufe-time  in  Portuguefe,  and 
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the  reft  have  been  found  among  his  manufcrlpK.     His  fervlces 
in  RulTia  remained   for  fixteen  years   unnoticed  ;  but,  when 
the  prcfent  emprefs  afcended  the  throne,  Dr.  Sanches  was  not 
forgotten.     He  had  attended  her  in  a  dangerous  illnefs  when 
Hic  was    very  young  ;  and    fhe   now    rewarded   him  with   a 
penfion  of  a  thoufand  roubles,  which  was  pun£^ually  paid  till 
his  death.     He  Hkev.'ife  received  a  penllon  from  the  court  of 
Portugal,  and  another  from  prince  GaKitzin.     A  great  part 
of  this  income  he  employed  in  z&s  of  benevolence.     Of  the 
liberality   with  which    he  adminlftered  to  the   wants    of  his 
relations   and  friends,  feveral    ilriking    inftances,  which    our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  infert,  have  been  related  bv  Mr. 
de  Magellan.     He  was  naturally  of  an  infirm  habit  of  body, 
and,  during  the  lafl.  thirty  years  of  his  lile,  frequently  voided 
fmall  ftones  with  his  urine.     The  difpofition  to  this  difeafe 
increafed  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and,  for  a  confiderable  time 
before  his  death,    he  was  confined  to  his  apartments.     The 
laft  vifit  he  made  was,  in  1782,  to  the  grand  duke  of  Ruffia, 
who  was  then  at  Paris.     In  September   1783,  he  perceived 
that  his  end   was   approaching,  and    he    died  on  tb.e    T4th  of 
06tober  following.     His  library,  which  was  confiderable,  he 
bequeathed   to   his   brother.  Dr.  Marcello   Sanches,  who  was 
I'rkewife   a  pupil   of  Boerhaave,  and  who  reiided   at   Naples. 
His  manufcripts  (among  which,  befides  a'confidcrable  number 
of' papers  on  medical    fubje^ts,  are   letters  written  by  him  to 
BoerhaavC;  Van    Swieten,  Gaubius,   Haller,    Wcrlhof,   Prin- 
gle,  Fothergi;!,  and  other  learned  men)  are  in  the  poffefhon  of 
Dr.  Andrv-     His  printed  works,  on  t!ie  origin  of  the  venereal 
difeafe  and  other  fubjefts,  are  well  known  to  medical  readers  ; 
but  his  knowledge,  it    feems,  was  not   confined  to  his  own 
profeffion  ;   he  poffelTed  a  fund  of  general  learning,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  profoundly  verfed  in  politics. 

SANCHEZ  (Thomas),  an  illuftrious  Jefuit  of  Spain, 
■was  born  at  Corduba  in  1551,  and  entered  into  the  fociety 
of  the  Jcfuits  in  1567.  The  aufterities  of  his  life,  his 
fobriety,  his  voluntary  mortifications,  his  application  to  ftudy, 
his  challity,  are  prodigies;  if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  writers 
of  his  own  focietv.  He  died  at  Grenada,  May  ig,  1610,  and 
was  interred  there  in  a  n'oft  magnificent  manner.  His  learning 
was  unqueftionably  great :  he  gave  public  proofs  of  it  in  the 
large  volume  printed  at  Genoa  in  1592,  and  in  4  vols,  folio, 
printed  aKer  his  death.  In  the  volume  printed  at  Genoa,  he 
treats  amply  of  what  relates  to  matrimony  ;  and,  it  is  faid, 
pope  Clement  Vlil.  declared,  that  no  writer  had  ever 
examined  with  more  diligence,  or  explained  with  more  ac- 
curacy, the  controverfies  relating  to  that  facrament.  It  were 
16  be  wiflied,  however,  that  Sanchez  in  that  work  had  given 
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as  great  proof  of  his  judsrement  as  of  his  wit  and  learning  ;  for, 
his  indifcretion  in  explaining  an  incredible  number  of  obfcene 
and  horrible  queftions  has  been  bitterly  complained  of,  and  is 
indeeu  not  to  be  conceived  by  any  who  have  not  read  him. 

An  abridgement  of  tliis  treatifc  of  Sanchez  by  Emanuel 
Laurent  Soares,  a  prieft  at  Liibon,  was  printed  in  1621, 
lamo. 

SANCHO  (Ignatius),  an  extraordinary  Negro,  was 
born  in  I""  'g,  on-board  a  Ihip  in  the  Slave-trade,  a  few  days 
after  it  'lad  quitted  the  coaft  of  Guinea  for  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
Indic«;;  :md,  at  Carthaeena,  he  received,  from  the  hand  of 
the  P'.ihop,  haotilin,  and  the  name  of  Ign?.'.ius.  A  dileafe 
of  t,ie  new  climate  put  an  early  period  to  his  mother's  exif- 
tence;  ''nd  his  father  defeated  the  miferies  of  Ilavery  by  an  a6t" 
cf  fuii  ie.  ^t  iinle  more  than  two  years  old,  his  mafter 
brought  him  to  England,  and  gave  him  to  three  maiden  fif- 
ters,  refident  at  (Greenwich;  who'e  prejudices  had  unhap- 
pily taught  t'^em,  that  African  ignoranc  v,7as  the  onlv  fccu-  ■ 
ritv  for  his  obedience,  and  f-hat  to  enlarge  the  mmd  of  their" 
llave  would  go  near  to  emancipate  nis  perfon.  The  petulance- 
of  their  difpofition  furnamed  him  Sancho,  from  a  fancied  re- 
femblance  to  the  'Squire  of  Don  Qiu'xote.  But  a  patron  was 
at  hand,  whom  Ignatius  Sancho  had  merit  enough  to  conciliate 
at  a  verv  early  age.  The  late  duke  of  Montagu  lived  on 
Eiackheath  :  he  accidentally  taw  the  little  Negro  ;  admired  in 
him  a  native  frankncfs  of  manner,  as  yet  unbroken  in  fervi- 
tude,  and  unrefined  by  education;  brought  him  frequently 
home  to  the  duchefs;  indulged  his  turn  for  reading  with  pre- 
feitts  ot  books,  and  ilrongiv  recommended  to  his  mi'treffes  the 
duty  of  cultivating  a  genius  of  fcch  apparent  fertility.  His 
miftrciTes,  hov^ever,  were  inflexible,  and  even  threatened  on 
angry  occafions  to  return  Ignatius  Sancho  to  his  African  fla- 
very.  The  love  oi  freedom  had  increafed  with  year:-",  and 
began  to  beat  high  in  his  hofom.  Indignation,  and  the  dread 
of  conftant  reproach  arifing  from  the  deteiStion  of  an  amour, 
infinitely  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  three  Maideji  Ladies,  finally 
determined  h-m  to  abandon  tli'e  fam.ily.  His  noble  patron  was 
recently  dead.  Ignatius  fiew  to  the  duchefs  for  protection, 
who  dilmided  him  with  reproof.  He  retired  from  her  prefence 
in  a  flate  of  defpondency  and  (lupefadion.  Enamoured  flill 
of  that  liberty,  the  fcope  of  vvhofe  enjoyment  was  now  limited 
to  his  laft  five  {hillings,  and  refolute  to  maintain  it  with  life, 
he  procured  an  old  piftol  for  purpoles  which  his  father's  exam- 
ple had  fuggefted  as  familiar,  and  had  fan£tih ed  as  hereditary. 
In  this  frame  of  mind  the  futility  of  remonftrance  was  obvious. 
The  duchefs  fecretly  admired  his  chara£ler  ;  and  at  length  con- 
fcated  to  admit  him  into  her  houfehold,  where  he  remained  as 
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but!er  till  her  death,  -when  he  found  himfelf,  by  her  Grace's 
bequeft  and  his  own  (Xconomy>  poiTeflcd  of  feventy  pounds  in 
monev,  and  an  annuity  of  thirty.  Freedom,  riches,  and  lei- 
fure,  naturally  ltd  a  difpofition  of  African  texture  into  indul- 
gences ;  and  that  which  diffipated  the  mind  of  Ignatius  cotn- 
pletely  drained  the  purfe.  In  his  attachment  to  vvoKien,  he 
dilpiayed  a  profulenefs  which  not  unufually  chaia£lerizes  the 
excefs  of  the  paflion.  Cards  had  formerly  feduced  him  ;  hut 
an  unfuccefsful  conteft  at  cribbage  with  a  Jew,  who  won  his 
cloaths,  had  determined  him  to  abjure  the  propenfity  which 
appeals  to  be  innate  among  his  countrymen.  Ignatius  loved  the 
theatre  to  fuch  a  point  of  enthufiaUn,  that  his  laft  Ihilling  went 
to  Drury-lane>  on  Mr.  Gairick's  reprefentation  of  Richard, 
He  had  been  even  induced  to  confider  the  ftage  as  a  refource  in 
the  hour  of  adveriity,  and  his  complexion  fuggelied  an  offer  to 
the  manager  of  attempting  Othello  and  Oroonoko;  but  a  de- 
fe£live  and  incorrigible  articulation  rendered  it  abortive.  He 
turned  his  mind  once  more  to  fervice,  and  was  retained  a  few 
montlis  by  the  chaplain  at  Montagu-houfe.  That  roof  had 
been  ever  aufpicious  to  him;  and  the  prefent  duke  ioon  placed 
him  about  his  perfon,  where  habitual  regularity  of  life  led  him 
to  think  of  a  matrimonial  connexion,  and  he  formed  one  ac- 
cordingly with  a  very  deferving  young  woman  of  V/eft- India 
origin.  Towards  the  clo-e  of  i;73,  repeated  attacks  of  the 
gout  and  a  conflitutlonal  corpulence  rendered  him  incapable  of 
farther  attendance  in  the  duke's  family.  At  this  crifis,  the 
munificence  which  had  proietled  him  through  various  vicilfi- 
tudes  did  not  fail  to  exert  itfclf;  with  the  rtfult  of  his  own 
frugality,  it  enabled  him  and  his  wife  to  fet;le  themfelves  in  a 
fhop  of  grocery,  where  mutual  and  rigid  induftry  decently 
maintained  a  numerous  family  of  children,  and'where  a  life  of 
domeftic  virtue  engaged  private  patronage,  and  merited  public 
imitation.  On  the  15th  of  Dec.  1780,  a  feries  of  complicated 
diforders  dcftroytd  him. 

it  may  be  amufing  to  give  fome  fls.etch  of  the  very  fmgular 
man,  whofe  letters,  with  all  their  imperfedlions  on  their  head, 
have  given  iuch  general  fatisfadtion  to  the  public  [a]      The 

difplay 

[a]  The  firfl: edition  was  patronized  to  print  a  fecond  edition,  Mrs.  Sanclio, 

by  a  iu^'crii't  on  nntkno»vn  fince  ths  wc  are  well  aliurcd,  rece.ved  more  th.m 

days  of  the  Spedljtor.     The  work,  wns  50CI.  The  edit,  r  did  not  Venture  togive 

publifhed,  fortiie  benefit  of  the  amhor's  ihem  to  the  public  t;ll  ftie  liad  obviated 

family,    by    M  f^  Crewe,    an   anuab'.e  an  obj.<it  on,  which  liad  been  fuggefted, 

young  l.dy,  to  whom  many  of  the  let-  that  tiiey  were  originally  written  with  a 

tersareai'dr"ir>-d,  aiul  who  isfmce  m;r-  vew  to    pub  icatior.      S  le    declared, 

ri'.d  to   Jolin  Phillips,  Efq.    (urgeon  of  therefore,  "  that  no  iuch  luca  was  ever 

the  hoi'.feholc!  to  the  Princs  of   Wales.  expr-riTstt  by  Mr.  ?ancho;    and  that  not 

From  ti  e  (  refits  of  the  firft  ei'ition,  and  a  fingle  letter  vv;.s  printed  from  any  du- 

*  fum  paid  by  the  bcokfeJers  iot  liteny  plicate  prefcrved  by  himfelf,    bw  all 

were 
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diiplay  of  thofc  writings  exhibit  of  epifiolary  talent,  rapid 
and  juft  conception,  of  mild  patriotifin,  and  of  univerfal  phi- 
lantbrophy,  may  well  apologize  for  the  prote^ion  of  the  great, 
and  the  friendfhip  of  the  learned.  The  late  duchefTes  of 
Queenfberry  and  Northumberland  prcffed  forward  to  ferve  the 
author  of  them.  The  former  intrulied  to  his  reformation  a 
very  unworthy  favourite  of  his  own  complexion.  Garrick  and 
Sterne  Vv'ere  well  acquainted  vvitli  Ignatius  Sancho.  A  com- 
inerce  with  the  Mufes  was  fupported  amid  the  trivial  and  mo- 
mentary interruptions  of  a  fliop  ;  the  Poets  were  ftudied,  and 
even  imitated  with  fome  fuccefs  ;  two  pieces  were  coiiftrufted 
for  the  ftage  ;  the  Theory  of  Mufic  was  difcufTed,  publilliedj 
and  dedicated  to  the  princefs  roval ;  and  painting  was  fo  much 
^vithin  the  circle  of  Ignatius  Sancho's  judgement  and  criticifm, 
that  feveral  artifts  paid  great  deference  to  his  opinion. 

Such  was  the  man  whofe  fpecies  philofophers  and  anatomifls 
have  endeavoured  to  degrade  as  a  deterioration  of  the  human  ; 
and  fuch  was  die  man  whom  Fuller,  with  a  benevolence  and 
quaintneis  of  phrale  peculiarly  his  own,  accounted  "  God's 
image,  though  cut  in  ebony."  To  the  harlli  definition  of  the 
naturalifl:,  oppreffions  political  and legiflative  havft  been  added; 
and  fuch  are  hourly  aggravated  towards  this  unhappy  race  of 
men  by  vulgar  prejudice  and  popular  infult.  To  combat  thefe. 
on  commercial  principles  has  been  the  labour  of  Labat,  Fer- 
raan,  and  Bennezet ; — fuch  an  effort  here  would  be  an  imperti- 
nant  digrelhon.  Of  thole  who  have  fpeculativelv  vifited  and 
defcribed  the  flave-coaft,  there  are  not  wanting  fome  who  ex- 
tol the  mental  abilities  of  ihe  natives  D'Elbee,  Moore,  and 
Bofman,  fpeak  highly  of  tl.eir  mechanical  powers  ai-sd  n^idefa- 
tigable  induftry.  Defmarchais  does  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that 
their  ingenuity  rivals  theChinefe.  He  who  could  penetrate 
the  interior  ot  Atrica  might  not  improbably  difcover  Negro 
arts  and  polity,  whi(_h  could  bear  little  analogv  to  the  ignorance 
and  groflnels  of  llaves  in  the  fuoar-iflands,  expatriated  in  in- 
fancy, and  brutalized  under  the  whip  and  the  taik-maller.  And 
he  who  furveys  the  extent  of  intelle^i  to  which  Ignatius  Sancho 
had  attained  by  leif-education,  will  perhaps  conclude,  that  the 
perfecflion  of  the  reafoning  faculties  does  not  depend  on  a  pecu- 
liar conformation  ot  the  fcull,  or  tb.e  colour  of  a  common  inte- 
gmnent,  in  cefiance  ot  that  wild  opinion,  "  which,"  fays  a 
learned  writer  of  theie  times,  "  reilrains  the  operations  of  the 

were  col!  .£<eil  fiom  tlie  varir.us  frient^s  wifning  to  ferve  hisworthy  family.  And 

to  whon-i   tl-y   ••  er:    idilrefTsil."      Her  flie    was   hajipy,"'     iht  declareo',    "  iii 

renfons  for  piibliilTiic  tli  rp  were   "  tte  pnbl.';c!y    ackiij-vvletlging    fl-.e    liad    not 

defire  of  fl-.ewingth  t  .m  untutored  Afri-  foond  the  work!  inattentive  to  th.e  voice 

can  msv  jioff<-ts  abjrties  equal  to  an  Ei:-  of  obfcvue  merit." 
tope  \>  :    ir.d  the  flill  fuperior  motive  of 

Vol.  XIII.  Q  mind 
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mind  to  particular  regions,  and  fuppofes  that  a  lucklefs  mor- 
tal mav  be  born  in  a  degree  of  latitude  too  high  or  too  low 
for  wifdom  or  for  wit." 

SANCHONIATHO,  a  very  ancient  Phoenician  author,  as 
old  as  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  great  reputation  for  diligence 
and  faithfulnel's,  wrote,  out  of  the  moft  authentic  records  he 
could  procure,  the  '*  Antiquities  of  Phoenicia,"  with  the 
help  of  fome  memoirs  which  came  from  HierombaaJ,  [Hie- 
robaal,  or  Gideon,]  a  prieft  of  the  God  }euo  or  Jao.  He 
wrote  feveral  things  alto  relating  to  the  Jews.  Thefe  "  Anti- 
quities of  the  Phoenicians"  Philo  of  Biblus,  in  the  fame 
Phoenicia,  in  the  days  of  Adrian,  tranflated  into  Greek ;  and 
Athenaeus  foon  afterward  reckoned  him  among  the  Phoenician 
Writers.  A  large  and  noble  fragment  of  which  work,  Eufe- 
bius  has  given  us,  verbatim,  in  his  hrfl  book  of  "  Evangelical 
Preparation,"  cap.  ix,  x.  and  has  produced  the  flrong  attefta- 
tion  of  Porphyrv,  the  moft  learned  heathen  of  that  age,  thereto. 
Its  internal  charafters  of  genuine  antiquity  are  alfo  very 
llrong ;  and  Mr.  Dodwell's  arguments  againft  it  fo  very  weak, 
that  as  the  moft  learned  have  hitherto  allowed  it  for  authentic, 
fo  will  it  now  deferve  to  be  more  fo  elleemed,  as  ftrengthened 
here  by  collateral  evidence  from  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean, 
as  well  as  the  jewilh,  records.  Accordingly  the  oldeil  Phoeni- 
cian accounts  in  chronology  are  wholly  derived  from  this 
fragment  of  Sanchoniatho :  which  is  evidently  the  original 
Phoenician  idolater's  account  of  the  ''  Origin  of  things," 
without  the  acknowledgment  of  an  Invifible  God  or  a  Provi- 
dence ;  and  includes  a  catalogue  of  the  great  inventors  of 
human  arts  and  fciences  among  them;  beginning  with  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  continued  till  the  commencement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  under  Mitzraim  and  1  both,  two  of 
their  firft  kings  after  the  flood;  with  an  intimation  of  the 
contemporary  fettlement  of  Mitzraim's  brother  Canaan  in 
Phoenicia. 

SANCROFT  (Dr.  William),  an  eminent  Enghili  pre- 
late, was  born  at  Frefingfield  in  Suffolk,  in  1616,  and  edu- 
cated in  grammar-learning  at  St  Edmund's  Bury.  He  was 
fent,  at  eighteen,  to  Emanuel-college  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  very  accomplifhed  in  all  branches  of  literature. 
Having  taken  the  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  times,  he  was 
in  1642  chofcn  fellow  of  his  college.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  he 
never  took  the  covenant,  becaufe  he  continued  unmolefted  in 
his  fellowfhip  till  1649  '■>  at  which  time,  refufing  the  engagement ^ 
lie  was  eiedied  from  it.  Upon  this,  he  went  beyond  fea, 
•where  he  became  acquainted  with  tlie  mod  confiderable  of  the 
loyal  Englifh  exiles :  and,  it  is  faid,  he  was  at  Rome  when 
Charles  11.  was  reflored.  He  immediately  returned  to  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  Cofin,  bifhop  of  DurhaiTi. 
Jn  1661,  he  affifted  in  reviewing  the  Liturgy,  particularly  iii 
rectifying  the  Kalendar  and  Rubric.  In  1662,  he  was 
created  a  mandamus  do6lor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
fame  year  ele(5t:cd  mafter  of  Emanuel-college.  In  i66i.,  he 
was  piomoted  to  the  deanery  of  York ;  but,  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  Barwick,  was  removed  the  fame  year  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's :  foon  after  which,  he  religned  the; 
mafterfhip  of  Emanuel-college,  and  the  reftory  of  Houghton, 
which,  with  a  prebend  of  Durham,  he  had  received  from^ 
Dr.  Coiin,  the  bifhop,  in  1661.  At  his  coming  to  St. 
Paul's,  he  fet  himfelf  moft  diligently  to  repair  ih.at  cathedral, 
which  had  fuffered  greatly  from  the  frantic  zeal  of  the  Puri- 
tans in  the  civil  wars;  till  the  dreadful  fire  in  16&6  employed 
his  thoughts  on  the  more  noble  undertaking  of  rebuilding  it: 
towards  this  he  gave  1400I.  befides  what  he  procured  by  his 
interell:  and  folicitations.  He  alio  rebuilt  the  deaiiery,  and 
improved  the  revenues  of  it.  Oct.  i658,  he  was  admitted 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  which  dignity  he  refigned  in  1670. 
He  was  alfo  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  j 
and  in  that  ilation  he  was,  when  Charles  II.  in  1677,  ad- 
vanced him.  not  expeiting  any  fuch  thing,  to  the  archiepif- 
copal  fee  of  Canterbury.  He  attended  that  king  upon  his 
death-bed,  and  made  a  very  weighty  exhortation  to  him,  in 
which  he  is  laid  to  have  ufed  a  good  deal  of  freedom.  In 
1686,  he  was  named  the  firft  in  James  IPs  commilhon  for 
ecclefiaflical  affairs ;  but  he  refufed  to  adt  in  it.  About  that 
time,  he  fufpended  Wood,  bilhop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
for  rehding  out  of  and  negle£ting  his  diocefe.  As  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  Ch^rter-houfe,  he  refufed  to  admit  as  penfioner 
in  that  hof^-)iial  Andrew  Popham,  a  papift,  although  he  came 
with  a  nomination  from  the  court.  June  1688,  he  jjined 
with  fix  of  his  brethren  the  bifhops  in  a  petitioii  to  kino^ 
James;  wherein  they  let  forth  their  reafons,  why  they  could 
not  caufe  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience  to  be  read 
in  churches.  For  tl}is  petition,  which  the  court  called  a' libel, 
they  we; e  committed  to  the  Tower;  and,  being  tried  for  a 
mifdenieanor  on  the  29th,  were  acquitted,  to  the  great  joy  of' 
the  nation.  I'his  year,  the  archbifhop  projected  a  compre- 
henfion  with  the  Proteftant  DifTenters  ;  feme  a-ccount  of  which 
may  be  fee n  in  a  fpcech  of  Dr.  Vv'ake,  at  Sacheverel's  trial. 
C)<5t.  3,  accompanied  with  eight  of  his  brethren  the  bilhops, 
he  wailed  upon  the  king,  who  had  defirv."d  the  afhftance  of 
their  counlels  ;  and  advifed  him,  among  other  thi!;_;s,  to 
annul  the  eccleliaftical  commillicn,  to  defift  from  the  exercife 
ot  a  difpenhng  power,  and  to  call  a  free  and  regular  parlia- 
ment.      A   few  days  after,  though  earnellly  prelTed   by  his 

0,2  '  .    majefly, 
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mtjefty,  he  refufed  to  fign  a  declaration  of  abhorrence  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  invafion.  Dec.  ii,  on  king  James's 
withdrawing  himlelt,  lieiigned,  and  concurred  with  the  lords 
fpiritnal  and  temporal  in,  a  -declaration  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  for  a  free  parliament,  fecurity  of  our  laws,  liberties, 
properties,  and  of  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  with 
a  due  indulgence  to  Protellant  Dillenters :  but,  when  that 
prince  came  to  St.  James's,  the  archbilhop  neither  went  to 
wait  on  him,  tiiough  he  had  once  agreed  to  it,  nor  did  he 
even  fend  any  melTage.  He  abfented  himlelf  likewife  from 
the  convention,  for  which  he  is  feverely  cenfured  by  Burnet, 
who  calls  him  "  a  poor-fpirited  and  fearful  man,  that  ailed 
a  very  mean  patt  in  all  this  great  tranfadion.  He  refolved," 
fays  he,  "  neither  to  aS.  for,  nor  againil,  the  king's  interell; 
which,  confidering  his  high  poft,  was  thought  very  unbe- 
coming. For,  if  he  thought,  as  by  his  behaviour  afterwards  ^ 
it  feems  he  did,  that  the  nation  vvas  running  into  treafon,  re- 
bellion, and  perjurv,  it  was  a  flrange  thing  to  fee  one,  who 
vvas  at  the  head  of  the  church,  to  fit  filent  all  the  while  that 
this  was  in  debate,  and  not  once  fo  much  as  declare  his 
opinion,  by  fpeaking,  voting,  or  protefting,  not  to  mention 
the  other  ecclefiall:ical  methods  that  certainly  became  his 
charafter." 

After  William  and  Mary  were  fettled  on  the  throne,  he 
and  feven  other  bilhops  refufed  to  own  the  eftabllfhed  go- 
vernment, from  a  conlcientious  regard  to  the  a'legiance  they 
had  fworn  to  king  James.  Refullng  likewife  to  take  the  oaths 
appointed  bv  dO.  of  parliament,  he  and  they  were  fufpended 
Aug.  I,  1689,  and  deprived  the  ift  of  Feb.  following.  On 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Tillotfon  to  this  fee,  April  23,  1691, 
our  archbifhop  received  an  order  from  the  then  queen  Mary, 
jVlav  20,  to  leave  Lambeth-houfe  within  ten  days.  But  he, 
refolving  not  to  flir  till  ejefted  by  law,  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  barons  of  the  txchequer  on  the  lirll:  day  of  Tri- 
nity-Term, June  12,  1&91,  to  anfwer  a  writ  of  intrufion ; 
when  he  appeared  by  his  attorney  ;  but,  avoiding  to  put  in 
any  plea,  as  the  cafe  flood,  judgement  paffe.d  againil  him,  in 
the  form  rf  law.  June  23,  and  the  fame  evening  he  took 
boat  in  Lambeth-bridge,  and  went  to  a  private  houfe  in  Pall- 
grave-head-court,  near  the  Temple.  1  hence,  on  Aug.  5,  1691, 
he  retired  to  Frefngfield  (the  pkce  of  his  birth,  and  the  eftate 
f  col.  a  year]  and  relidence  of  his  anceftors  above  three  hun- 
dred years],  where  he  lived  in  a  very  private  manner,  till, 
being  f  ized  \v|th  an  intermitting  ft\er,  Aug.  26,  1693,  he 
died  on  Friday  morning,  Nov.  24,  and  was  buried  very  pri- 
vately, as  he  himfelf  Lad  ordered,  in  Frcfingfield  church-yard. 
Seen  alter,  a  tomb  was  erected  over  his  grave,  with  an  ia- 

fcription 
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fcrlption  compofed  by  hlmfclf;  on  the  right  fide  of  which 
there  is  an  account  of  his  age  and  dying-day  in  Latin  ;  on 
the  left,  the  following  Englifh  :  "  William  Sancroft,  born  in 
this  parifh,  afterwards  by  the  providence  of  God  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  at  la(l  deprived  of  all,  which  he  could  not 
keep  with  a  good  confcience,  returned  hither  to  end  his  life, 
and  profefTeth  here  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  that,  as  naked  he 
came  forth,  fo  naked  he  muft  return :  the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hatli  taken  away  (as  the  Lord  pieafes,  fo  things  come  to 
pafs),  blelled  be  the  name  of  the  Lo'd."  The  character 
Burnet  has  given  of  him  is  not  an  amiiible  one,  although  he 
allows  him,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  good  man.  He 
beftowed  great  funis  of  money  in  charity  and  endow^ments, 
and  was  particularly  bountiful  to  Emanuel-college  in  Cam- 
bridge :  and  he  certainly  gave  the  ilrongefl:  inflance  polRble  of 
linceritv,  in  facrificing  the  highefl:  dignity  to  what  he  thought 
truth  and  honefty. 

Though  of  confiderable  abilities  and  uncommon  learning, 
he  publifhed  but  very  little.  The  firft  thing  was  a  Latin  dia- 
logue, compofed  jointly  by  himfelf  and  fome  of  his  friends, 
between  a  preacher  and  a  thief  condemned  to  the  gallows  ; 
and  is  intituled,  i.  "  Fur  Prcedeftinatus ;  five,  dialogifinus 
inter  quendam  Ordinis  pradicantiuni  Calviniftam  et  Furem 
ad  laqueum  damnatum  habitus,  &c.  165 1,"  i2mo.  It  was 
levelled  at  the  then-prevailing  do6liine  of  predeftination. 
2-  "  A'lodern  Politics,  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,  and 
other  modern  authors,  by  an  Eye-witnefs,  1652/'  lamo, 
3.  "  Three  Sermons,"  afterwards  re-printed  together  in  1694, 
8vo.  4.  He  publifhed  bilhop  Andrews's  "  Defence  of  the 
vulgar  Tranflation  of  the  Bible,"  with  a  Preface  of  his  own. 
^.  He  drew  up  fome  offices  for  Jan.  30,  and  May  29. 
6.  "  Nineteen  Familiar  Letters  of  his  to  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Henry)  North,  of  Mildenhall,  bart.  both  before,  but 
principally  after,  his  Deprivation,  for  refufing  to  take  the 
Oaths  to  King  William  111.  and  his  Retirement  to  the  place 
of  his  Nativity  in  Suffolk,  found  among  the  Papers  of  the 
faid  Sir  Henry  North,  never  before  publiibed,"  were  printed 
in  1757,  8vo.  In  this  fmall  coUeftion  of  the  archhifliop's 
*'  Familiar  Letters,"  none  ot  which  were  probably  ever  de- 
figned  to  be  made  public,  his  talents  for  epiftolary  writing 
appear  to  great  advantage.  He  left  behind  him  a  multitude  of 
papers  and  colleftions  in  MS.  which  upon  his  deceaie  came 
into  his  nephew's  hands  ;  after  whofe  death  they  were  pur- 
chafed  by  bifliop  Tanner  for  eighty  guineas,  who  gave 
them,  with  the  reft  of  his  manufcripts,  to  the  Bodleian 
library. 

0.3  SANC- 
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SANGTORIUS,  or  SANTORIUS,  a  mofl  Ingenious 
phyfician,  who  fiourilhed  In  the  beginning  of  the  i7ih  cen- 
tury, and  was  profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua.  Being 
convinced,  after  a  long  and  exaft  ftudy  of  nature,  that  health 
and  ficknefs  depend  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  ftate  and 
manner  of  infenlibie  perfpi ration  through  the  pores  of  the 
body,  he  began  a  courfe  of  experiments  upon  it.  For  this 
purpofe  he  contrived  a  kind  of  flatical  chair ;  by  means  of 
which,  after  eftimating  the  aliments  he  took  in,  and  the 
feniible  fecretions  and  difcharges,  he  was  enabled  to  determine 
with  wonderful  exa6lnefs  the  weight  or  quantity  of  infenfible 
perfpiration,  as  well  as  what  kind  of  eatables  and  drinkables 
increafed  and  diminiflied  it.  On  thefe  experiments  he  eredied 
a  fine  axd  curious  fyftem,  which  has  been  prodigioufly  ad- 
mired and  applauded  by  all  the  profelTors  of  the  art.  It 
came  out  firfl  at  Venice  in  1614,  under  the  title  of  "  Ars  de 
Statica  Medicina,"  comprehended  in  feven  fe6tions  of  apho- 
rifms  I  and  was  often  re-printed,  at  different  places,  with 
correftions  and  additions  by  the  author.  It  was  tranflated 
into  French,  and  publiflied  at  Paris  1722:  and  we  had  next 
an  Englilh  verfion  of  it,  with  large  explanations,  by  Dr. 
Quincy;  to  the  third  edition  of  which  in  1723,  and  perhaps 
to  the  former,  is  added,  "  Dr.  James  Keil's  Medicina  Statica 
Britannica,  'vith  comparative  remarks  and  explanations ;  as 
alfo  phyfico-medical  effays  on  agues,  fevers,  on  elaitic  fibre, 
|:he  gout,  the  leprofy,  king's-evil,  venereal  difeafcs,  by  Dr. 
Quincy." 

Sanftofius  publiihed  other  works:  as,  "  Method!  vitan- 
dorum  errorum  omnium,  qui  in  Arte  Medica  continguirf, 
libri  quindecim,  1602;"  *  Commentaria  in  primam  fedio- 
nem  AphoriOnorum  Hlppocratis,  1609;"  "Commentaria  in 
Artem  iVJedicinalem  Galeni,  1612;"  "Commentaria  in  primam 
partem  primi  libri  Canonis  Aviccnna?,  1625:"  "  De  Lithoto- 
■pnia,  leu  Calculi  vcficae  feftione,  Confultatio,  1638  ;"  all  which 
works  fliew  the  great  abilities  and  learning  of  their  author, 
and  raifed  his  chara£ler  to  the  highefl  among  thofe  of  his  own 
profcjlion ;  and,  as  thev  had  been  fcparately  printed  at  Venice, 
fo  they  were,  in  ib6o,  colledted  and  printed  there  together  in 
4  vols.  4to. 

We  are  not  able  to  afcertain  the  dates  of  Sandorius's  birth 
or  death.  Vanderlinden,  who  has  furnilhed  us  with  a  cata- 
logue of  his  works,  fays  nothing  of  either,  nor  has  recorded 
^ny  particulars  of  his  life. 

SANDi^MAN  (Robert).  He  was  born  at  Perth  1723, 
at  d  educated  in  the  univerlity  of  St.  Andrew.  His  parents 
had  dpfigned  him  for  the  church,  and  he  aflually  palFed  his 
trial  in  the  Divinity-hall  pf  the   I^ew-colltge ;    but,  having 
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married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Glafs,  he  imbibed  the  notions 
of  that  gentleman,  and  became  one  of  his  followers.  As  his 
fortune  was  fmall,  he  was  obhgcd  to  have  recourfe  to  trade, 
and  entered  into  the  hnen-manufadlory,  in  partner(hip  with 
fome  of  his  relations.  In  1757,  he  publiflied  two  voKnncs  in 
anfwer  to  Hervey's  *'  Tiieron  and  Afpafio,"  which  have 
given  more  offence  to  the  Calvinifks  than  any  thing  ever  yet 
written  againft  them.  In  1762,  he  came  to  London,  where 
he  made  fome  converts,  and  ellablilbed  a  congregation  ;  but 
his  princijples  are  of  fuch  an  abfirail  nature,  that  thev  are 
but  httle  underflood.  in  1766,  he  went  over  to  America, 
where  he  had  a  Meeting-houfebuiltforhim  ;  but,  having  taught 
obedience  to  government,  he  was  cruelly  perfecuted.  He 
died  in  New-England,  1772,  aged  79. 

SANDERS  (Robert),  an  Engli(h  writer,  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  born  in,  or  near,  Breadalbane,  about  1727. 
He  was  by  bufmefs  a  comb-maker  ;  but  not  being  fuccefsful 
in  trade,  and  having  fome  talencs,  a  good  education,  and  a 
prodigious  memory,  he  commenced  a  hackney  writer,  and  in 
that  capacity  produced  fome  works  which  have  been  reliflied 
by  the  lower  clafs  of  readers.  When  he  came  to  lyondon  is 
•uncertain;  but,  having  travelled  over  moft  of  the  northern 
parts  of  thefe  kingdoms,  he  compiled,  from  his  own  furvey 
and  the  information  of  books,  an  Itinerary,  intituled,  "  The 
Complete  Engliih  Traveller,"  fol.  :  it  was  publifhed  in  num- 
bers, with  the  hditious  name  of  Spencer.  He  alfo  compiled, 
'  about  1 76 1,  a  work  in  5  or  6  vols.  8vo.  with  cuts,  intituled, 
*'  The  Newgate  Calendar,  or  Memoirs  of  thofe  unfortunate 
culprits  who  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  injured  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, and  thereby  make  their  exit  at  Tyburn  "  He  was  fome 
time  engaged  with  lord  Lyttelton,  in  afhfling  his  lordfhip  to 
compile  his  "  Hiilory  of  Henry  11.  ;  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his 
di'e  of  that  poetical  nobleman,  mentions  him  as  amanuenfis 
to  the  work.  His  moft  conliderable  work  was  his  "  Gaffer 
Greybeard,"  an  illiberal  piece,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  in  which  the 
chara£lers  of  the  moft  eminent  dilTenting  divines,  his  contem- 
poraries, are  very  freely  handled.  Ridicule  is  certainly,  when 
well  employed,  a  good  antidote  againit  fanaticilm  ;  and  he  has 
here  hit  off  fome  of  the  over-y-.ghteous  and  their  nefarious  pro- 
ceedings with  tolerable  humour.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of 
the  notes  to  a  Bible  publilhed  weeklv  under  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Southwell :  for  this  he  received  about  twenty-five 
or  twenty-fix  fliillings  per  v.'eek,  a  poor  pittance!  while  Dr. 
Southwell,  the  pfeudo-commentator,  received  one  hundred 
guineas  for  the  ufe  of  his  name,  he  having  no  other  recom- 
mendation to  the  public,  whereby  he  might  merit  a  pollhu- 
ftious  memory,  than  his  Hvings.     In  Ihort,  he  compiled   or 
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affifted  in  the  compilation  of,  as  many  hooks  as  the  volumi- 
nous Gutlirie  is  laid  to  have  written.  His  '•  Roman  Hiftory," 
written  in  a  leries  of  letter?  from  a  nobleman  to  his  fon,  ill 
2  vols.  i2mo  has  fome  merit.  Kowards  the  latter  end  of 
his  days  he  projedled  a  general  chronology  of  all  nations,  and 
had  already  printed  fome  Iheets  of  the  work,  under  the  patro- 
nage ot  lord  Hawke,  when  a  diforder  upon  his  hmgs  put  a 
period  to  his  exiften^ e,  March  19,  178^.  He  was  much  in- 
debted to  rhp  munificence  of  Mr.  Gr.-'.nville  iharp. 

SANiJERS  (NicOLAe;).  a  n  itive  of  Charlewood,  in 
Surrey,  and  hied  at  Wclf  minlier-ft  hool,  was  a  graduite  of  the 
laws  in  New-college,  Oxford.  He  took  I  if-  degrees  both  in 
divinity  and  faw  ;  and  while  young  \\a<:  piefrred  to  i^e  royal- 
profeffor  of  canon-law  in  Oxford.  He  v\as  baniih.ed  for  his 
reii'*ion,  and  went  w'ith  cardinal  Holius  to  the  Council  of 
Trent.  At  lall  he  became  royal  profe{r)r,-of  divinity  in  the 
univerhty  of  Louvuin,  where  he  wiote  iiis  book  "  De  Vifi- 
bili  Monarchia."  He  died  pope's  nuncio,  i!i  Ii eland,  whither 
he  was  fent  bv  the  pope  in  1580. 

SANDERSON     (Dr.    Robert),    an     eminent    Fmh^h 
bifliop,  was  delcended  from    an   ancient  family,  ^aul  born  at 
Rotherham,  in  Yorklhire,  Sept.  19,    15B7.     He  was  educated 
in  the  grammar-ichool  there,  and  niiide   fo  uncommon  a  pro- 
grefs  in  the  languages,   that,  at  thirteen,  he  was  fent  to  Lin- 
coln-college in  Oxiord.     He  was  elected  fellow  in  1606,  aiid 
in  1608  chofcn  logic-reader  in  his   college:  his  le£lures  were 
publiihed  in  1615.  and  prelentlv  ran  through  feveral  editions. 
He  went   into  orders  in  161 1,  and  took   the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  divinity  in  10 17,  having  taken  the  degrees  in  arts  at  a 
regular  time.     In  1618,  he  was  prefented  by  his  coufin  Sir 
Nicolas  S.inderfon,   lord  vifcount  Caftleton,  to  the  reiflory  of 
Wybberton,  near  Bollon,  in  Lincolnlhire,  but  reiigned  it  the 
year  following  on  account  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  its  lituation; 
and  about  the  lame  time  was  collated  to  the  re(51:ory  of  Boolhby- 
Paynel   in  the  fame  county,   which   he  enjoyed  «bove   torty 
years.     Having  now  quitted  his  fellowfhlp,  he  married  i  and 
foon  after  was   made  a  prebendary  ot  Southwell,   as  he   was 
alfo  of  Lincoln  in  1629.     He  was  chofen  one  of  the  clerks  in 
convocation  for   the  diocefe  of    Lincoln ;    and    Laud,    then 
bifhop  of  London,  having  recommended  him  to  that  king  as 
a   man  excellently  fki'icd  in   cafuiftical  learning,  h,e  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  his  majefly  in  1631.      When  he  h^ocame 
known  to  the  king,   his  majetty  put  many  cafes  of  conlciei>ce 
to  him,   and  leceived  from  -him  luch   folutions  as  gave  him 
vafl  fatisiaftion  :   (o  that  at  the  end  of  his  month's  attendance, 
which  was  in  November,  the  king  told  him,  that  "  he  Ihould 
long  for  next  November ;  for  he  refolved  to  have  more  in- 
ward 
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ward  acquaintance  with  him,   when  the  month  and  he  re- 
turned."    And  indeed   the  king  was   never  abfent  from  his 
fermons,  and  was  alfo  wont  to  lay,  that  "  he  carried  his  ears 
to  hear  other  preachers,  but  his  confcience  to  hear  Mr.  San- 
derfon."     In  1633  he  obtained,  through  the  earl   of  Rutland's 
intcreft,  the  reftory  of  Muilon,   in  Leicefterihire,  which  he 
held  ei^ht  year.-..      -Aug.    1636,   when   the   court   was    enter- 
tained at   Oxford,    he  was,    among  others,    created    D.  D. 
In  1642,  he  was  propofed  by  both  houfes^of  parliament  to 
king  (Jharles,   who   wa?   then  at  Oxford,  to  be  one  of  their 
truftees  for  the  fettlina  of  church-afFairs,  and  approved  by  the 
king:  but  that  treat,  cnme  to  nothing.     The  fame  year,   his 
majeftv  api)Ointed  him  profcflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  with 
the  canonrv  of  Chrift-church  annexed:  but  the  national  cala- 
mities hindered  him  from  entering  on  it  till  1646,  and  then  from 
holdinc  it  iittle  more  than  a  year^     In  1642,  he  was  nomi- 
nated  by  the  narliament  one  of  the  affemblv  of  divines,   but 
never   fat  among  them  :  neither  did   he   take  the  covenant   or 
en^r^gemetif ,   lo  that  his  living  was  feoueftered     He  had  the  chief 
hand   in  drawing   up    "  The    Reafons    of    the   univerfity  of 
Oxford  againft  the   folemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Nega- 
tive  Oath,    and   the    Ordinances    concerning    Difcipline   and 
Worlhip  :"  and,  when  the  parliament  had  fent  propofals  to 
the  king  for  a  peace  in  church  and  ftate,  his  majefty  defired, 
that   Dr.   Sanderfon,  with   the  doftors    Hammond,   Sheldon, 
and  .VIorlev,  fhould  attend  him,  and  advife  him  how  far  he 
might  with  a  good  confcience  comply  with  thofe  propofals. 
This  requeft  was  then  rejefted  ;   but,  it  being  complied  with, 
when  his  maiefly  was  at  Hampton-Court,   and  in   the    lile  of 
Wight,   in  1647  and  1048,  thofe  divine*;  attended  him  there* 
Sanderfon  otten  preached   before  him,  and  had    many  public 
and  private  cor.ferences  with  him,  to  his  majefiy's  great  fatis- 
fa<5lion.     The  king  alfo  delired  him,  at  Hampton-Court,  fince 
the  parliament  had  propofed  the  abolilhing  of  cpifcopal  go- 
vernment   as   inconull:ent    with    monarchy,    that   he    would 
confider  of  it,   and  declare  his  judgement.     He   did  f o  ;  and 
what  he  wrote   upon   that  fubieft  was  afterwards  printed  in 
1 66 1,  8vo,  rinder  this  title,    "  Epif:op^cy,   as  ellabliflied  by 
law  in  England^  not  prejudicial  to  Regal   power."    At  San- 
derfon's  taking  leave  of  his  majei^y  in  this  his  iaft  attendance 
on  him,  the  kin;  requefted  hiai  to  appiv  himfelf  to  the  wri- 
ting of  "  Cafts  of  Confcience:"    to    which   his   anfwer  was, 
that  *'  he  was  now  grown  old,  and  unfit  to   write  Cafes  of 
Confcience."     But  the  king  told  him  plainly,   *'  it  was  the 
fimplefl  thing  he  ever  heard  from  him  ;  for,  no  young  man 
was  fit  to  be  a  judge,  or  write  Cafes  of  Confcience." — Upon 
this  occafion,  Walton  relates  the  following  anecdote :  that  in 
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one  of  tiicfe  conferences  the  king  told  Sanderfon,  or  one  of 
them  that  then  waited  with  him,  that  "  the  remembrance  of 
two  errors   did  much  afili£l  him,  which  •  were,  his  alTent  to 
the  earl  of  Strafford's  death,  and  the  abohfliing  of  epifcopacy 
in  Scotland  ;  and  that,  if  God  ever  reftored  him  to  the  peace- 
able polTeflion  of  his  crown,   he   would   demonftrate  his   re- 
pentance by  a  public  confeffion  and  a  voluntary  penance,   by 
walking  barefoot  from  the  Tower  of  London,  or  Whitehall, 
to  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  would  defire  the  people  to  interfede 
with   God  for  bis  pardon."     In  1648,  -was   eje£ted  from  his 
profeiTorfliip  andcanonry  in  Oxford  by  the  parlianient-vifitors, 
and  retired  to  his  living  of  Booihby- Payne!.     Soon  after,  he 
•was  taken  prifoner  and  carried  to  Lincoln,  to  be   exchanged 
for  one  Clarke,  a  Puritan   divine,  wlio   had  been  made  pri- 
foner by  the  king's  party :  and   he  was  indeed  foon   releafed 
vipon  articles,  one  of  which  was,   that   the  fequeftration   of 
his  living  fliould  be   recalled ;  by  which   means   he  enjoyed  a 
mean  fubfiftence  for  himfch,  wife,  and  cb.ildren,  till  the  Re- 
ilioration.    But,  though  the  articles  imported  alfo,  that  he  Ihould 
live  undifturbed,  yet  he   was  far  from   being  either  quiet  or 
fafe,  being  once  wounded,  and  feveral  times  plundered  ;  and 
the  outrage  of  the  foldiers  was  fuch,  that  they  not  only  came 
into   his   church,    and  diflurbed  him    when  he  was   reading 
prayers,  but  even  forced  the  common-prayer-book  from  him, 
and  tore  it  to  pieces.     During  this  retirement,   he  received  a 
vifit  from  Dr.  Hammond,  who  wanted  to  difcourfe  v.-ith  him 
upon  fome  points   difputed  between  the  Calvinifts  and  Armi- 
nians  ;  and  he  was  often  applied  to  for  refolution   in  cales  of 
confcience,  feveral  letters  upon  wjiich  have  been  lince  printed. 
In  1658,  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle,  efq.   fent  him   a  prefent  of 
50I. ;  his  circurailances,  as  of  moft  of  the  Royaliib  at  that 
time,    being   very  low.     Boyle   had   read   his   ledures  "  De 
juramenti   obligatione"     with   great   fatisfa6lion  ;    and    afked 
Barlow,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  if  he  thought  Sanderfon 
could  be  induced  to  write  Cafes  of  Confcience,  if  he  might 
have  an  honorary  penfion  allowed,   to  fupply  him  with  books 
and  an  amanuenfis  ?     But  Sanderfon  told   Barlow,  "  that,   if 
any  future  tra£l  of  his  could  bring  any  benefit  to  mankind,  he 
would  readily  fet  about   it  without  a  penfion."    ^""oon  this, 
Eovle  fent  the   above  prefent  bv  the   hands  of  hallow  ;  and 
Sanderfon  prefeutlv  revifcd,   fuiifhed,   and  publiihed,  his  book 
"  De  confcientia." 

Aug.  1660,  upon  the  reftoration  of  the  king,  he  was  re- 
ilored  to  his  profeflbrfliip  and  canonry  ;  and  foon  after,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Sheldon,  raifed  to  the  bifliopric  of  Lin- 
coln. He  enjoyed  his  new  digjiity  but  about  two  years  and  a 
quarter :  during  which  tune  he  did  all  U\e  good  in  his  power, 
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by  repairing  the  palace  at  Bugden,  augmenting  poor  vicarages, 
&c.  noiwiihftanding  he  was  old,  and  had  a  family ;  to  which, 
when  his  friends  fuggeft'^d  it  to  him,  he  replied,  that  he  left 
them  to  God,  yet  hoped  he  Ihould  he  able  at  his  death  to  give 
them  a  competency.  He  died,  Jan.  29,  16&2  3,  in  his  76th 
year ;  and  was  buried  in  rlie  chancel  at  Bugden,  with  as  little 
noife,  pomp,  and  charge,  as  could  be,  according  to  his 'own 
direiilions.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  wit,  but  not 
of  inch  univerlal  reading  as  might  be  fuppofed  Being  afked 
by  a  friend,  what  books  he  lludied  moil,  when  he  laid  rlic 
foundation  of  his  great  and  clear  learning,  he  anfwered,  that 
*'  he  declined  to  read  many  books,  but  what  he  did  read 
were  well  chofen,  and  read  often  ;  and  added,  that  they  were 
chiefly  three,  ArifVotle's  '  Rhetoric,'  Aquinas's  '  Secunda 
Secundae,'  and  Tally,  but  efpecially  his  '  OiEces,'  which  he 
had  not  read  over  iefs  than  twenty  times,  and  could  even  in 
his  old  age  recite  without  book."  He  told  hnn  alfo,  the 
learned  Civilian  Dr.  Zouch  had  written  -'  Elementa  Jurifpru- 
dentia?,"  which  he  thought  he  could  alfo  fay  without  book, 
and  that  no  wife  man  could  read  it  tOD  offen.  Belides  his 
great  knowledge  in  the  fathers,  fchoolmen,  and  cafuiltical  and 
controveriia!  d'lvi-.iity,  he  was  exactly  verfed  in  the  Inllories  of 
our  nation,  whether  ancient  or  modern  ;  was  a  moft  curious 
antiquary,  and  indefatigable  fearcher  into  records,  and  alio, 
which  one  would  not  have  imagined,  a  complete  herald  and 
geneciiogifi:.  The  worthidl  and  moil  learned  of  his  contem- 
poraries fpeak  of  him  in  the  m.oil  refpedlful  terms  :  "  iliat 
flaid  and  well  weighed  man  Dr.  Sanderlon,"  fays  Hammond» 
*'  conceives  all  things  deliberately,  dwells  upon  them  dil- 
cretely,  difcerns  things  that  differ  exa£tiy,  palieth  his  judge- 
ment rationallv,  and  expreiics  it  aptly,  cleaily,  and  ho- 
nellly." 

VVe  (liall  now  give  fome  account  of  his  writings,  which» 
for  good  fenfe,  clear  reafoning,  and  manly  ftyle,  have  always 
been  much  eileemed.  In  1615,  he  publilhecl,  i.  "  Logic!3e 
Artis  Compendium,"  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  2. 
^'  Sermons,''  preached  and  printed  at  different  times,  amount- 
ing to  the  number  of  thirty-lix,  168 1,  folio  ;  with  the  author's 
hie  by  Walton  preiixed.  3.  *'  Nine  Cafes  of  Confcience 
Refolved;"  publilhed  at -different  times,  but  firfl  collected  in 
1678,  8vo  4.  "  De  juramenti  Obhgatlone,  1647,"  8vo  ; 
reprinted  feveial  times  fmce,  widi,  5.  "  De  Obligatione  Con- 
fcientia;."  This  laft  was  hi  ft  printed,  as  we  have  faid,  at 
the  requeft  of  Mr.  Boyle,  and  dedicated  to  him :  the  former, 
viz.  "  De  Juramenti  Obligatione,"  was  tranflated  into  E-ng- 
lilh  by  Charles  1,  during  his  confinement  in  the  Iflc  of  Wight, 
ynd  printed  at  London  in  ^655,  8vo.     6.  '*  Ceniure  of  Mr. 
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Antony  Afcham  his  book  of  the  Confufions  and  Revolutions 

of  Government,  1649,"  8vo.  7.  Epifcopacy,  as  eftablifhed 
bv  Law  in  England,  not  piejudical  to  the  Regal  Power, 
1 66 1,"  mentioned  before.  8  "Pax  Ecclefioe ;  about  Pre- 
deftmation,  or  the  Five  Points ;"  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
Life  by  Walton,  8vo.  Our  bilhop  feems  at  iirft  to  have  been 
a  ftrift  CalvinilV  in  thofe  points:  for  in  1632,  when  twelve 
of  his  fermons  were  printed  together,  the  reader  may  obferve 
in  tbe  m-irginfome  accufations  of  Arminius  for  falfe  doctrine. 
But  Dr.  Hammond,  having  paid  him  a  viht  at  Boothby-Pay- 
nel  in  1649,  convinced  him  of  the  abfurdity  and  impiety 
of  thofe  do(Strines  in  the  rigid  fenfe  ;  as  he  did  more  fully 
afterwards  in  fome  letters  that  pafled  between  them,  and  which 
are  printed  in  Hammond's  works.  9.  "  Difcourfe  concerning 
the  Church  in  thefe  particulars:  firft,  concerning  the  vifibi- 
lity  of  the  true  Church  ;  fecondlv,  concerning  the  Church  of 
Rome,  &c.  1688;  '  publilhed  by  Dr.  William  Alheton,  from 
a  MS.  copy,  which  he  had  from  Mr.  Pullen,  the  bifhop's  do- 
meftic  chaplain.  10.  A  large  preface  to  a  book  of  Ufher's, 
written  at  the  fpecial  command  of  Charles  1.  and  intituled, 
*'  The  Power  communicated  by  God  to  the  Prince,  and  the 
Obedience  required  of  the  Subjc(51:,  Sic.  1661,"  4.10.  11.  A 
prefatory  Difcourfe,  in  defence  of  Ufher  and  his  writings, 
prefixed  to  a  colle£^ion  of  learned  treatifes,  intituled,  "  Clavi 
Trabales ;  or,  nails  fallened  by  fome  great  maflers  of  affem- 
blies,  confirming  the  king's  fupremacy,  the  fubjeds'  duty, 
and  church-government  by  biihops,  1661,"  4to.  12.  Peck, 
the  2d  volume  of  his  "  Defiderata  Curiofa,"  has  publifhed 
the  "  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
BlelTed  Virgin  St.  Mary  at  Lincoln :  containing  an  cxa£t  copy 
of  all  the  ancient  monumental  infcriptions  there,  in  number 
163,  as  they  Itood  in  1641,  moll:  of  which  were  foon  after 
torn  up,  or  otherways  defaced.  Collected  by  Robert  San- 
derfon,  S.  T.  P.  afterwards  lord  bifliop  of  that  church,  and 
compared  with  and  corre6ted  by  Sir  William  Dugdale's  MS 
furvev." 

SANDERSON  (Robert,  efq.)  F.  A.  S.  ulher  of  the 
court  of  chancerv,  and  clerk  of  tlie  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  a 
laborious  and  learned  antiquary,  alTifted  by  Mr.  Rymer  in 
publilhing  his  valuable  "  Foedera,"  which  he  continued  after 
Mr.  Rymcr's  death,  beginning  with  the  i6di  volume  (the 
title-page  of  which  exprefles  "  Ex  fchedis  Thomai  Rymer 
potifhmum  edidit  Robertas  Sanderfon,  I7i5"),and  ending 
with  tlie  20th,  dated  Aug.  21,  1735.  -^^  '^^^'^  Dec.  25,  1741. 
Mr.  Rymer's  firft  warrant  (figned  *'  Marie  R."  the  king 
being  then  in  Flanders),  empowering  him  to  fearch  the  pub- 
lic oiBces  for  this  undertaking,  is  dated  Aug.  26,  1693;  was 
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renewed  by  king  William,  April  12,  1694;  and  again  by 
queen  Anne,  May  3,  1707,  when  Air.  Sanderlbn  was  joined 
to  him  in  the  undertaking.  A  limilar  warrant  was  ilfued  Feb. 
15,  17  17,  with  the  name  of  "Robert  Sanderfon,  efq."  only 
in  it,  who  publiflied  the  17th  volume  in  17 17.  Ihe  full 
impreflion  of  thele  17  volumes  being  all  difpofed  of  (probably 
to  iubfcrihcrs  and  public  libraries),  a  new  edition  of  them  was 
publilhed  in  1727,  expretlcd  in  the  title  10  be  "  Editio  fecunda, 
ad  originates  chartas  in  I'urri  Londinenli  denuo  iumma  fide 
coliata  et  emendata,  rtudio  (jeorgii  Hohnes;"  and  there  is 
alfo,  fronting  the  title,  the  king's  licence  to  Tonfon  for 
reprinting  Rymer,  "  which  book  is  now  printed  in  17  vols, 
folio,  and  publilhed  by  Thomas  Rymer  and  Robert  Sander- 
fon." In  a  dedication  of  the  18th  volume,  1726,  to  king 
George  I.  Mr.  Sanderfon  acknowledges  "  his  felicity,  in 
having  had  the  honour  of  fcrvlng  under  three  crowned  heads, 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  ii\  an  employment  declared,  by  the 
three  greatefl  potentates  in  the  world  as  a  workhighly  conducing 
to  their  fervid  e  and  the  honour  of  their  crown."  This  volume 
was  republilhed,  with  caftrations  [l],  in  1731.  The  19th, 
publilhed  in  1732,  is  infcribed  to  king  George  II;  and  Mr. 
Sanderfon  calls  it  "  a  collection  containing  fo  vaft  and  rich  a 
fund  of  ufeful  and  inflruftive  learning,  in  all  tranfadions, 
whether  foreign  or  domeilic,  as,  I  will  adventure  to  fay,  no 
(Ahev  nation  ever  did,  nor  is  able  to  produce  the  like.  The 
colleflion  is  drawn  from  the  pure  and  unadulterate  fountain 
of  your  majefly's  Saavr  Scrhda,  which  gives  the  hrmeft  fanction 
to  the  veracity,  and  the  furefl  proof  to  the  authoritv."  I'lie 
20th  volume  is  dated  1735.  There  is  another  edition  of  the 
whole,  printed  at  the  Hague,  1739,  in  which  the  twenty 
volumes  are  brought  into  ten. 

SANDRART  (Joachim),  a  German  painter,  born  at 
Francfort  in  1606,  was  font  by  YJ:"-  father  to  a  grammar- 
fchool  ;  but,  feeling  his  inclination  leading  to  graving  and 
deligning,  was  fuffered  to  take  his  ov.n  courfe.  He  was  fo 
eager  to  learn,  that  he  went  on  foot  to  Prague  ;  and  put  him- 
felf  under  Giles  Sadler,  the  famous  graver,  who  perfuaded 
him  not  to  mind  graving,  but  to  apply  his  genius  to  painting. 
He  accordingly  went  to  Utrecht,  and  was  feme  time  under 
Gerard  Huntorft,  who  took  him  into  England  with  him  ;. 
where  he  flayed  till  1627,  the  year  in  which  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  the  patron  of  painting  and  painters, 
was  aiTaflinated  by  Felton  at  Portfmouth.  He  went  after- 
wards to  Venice,  where  he  copied  the  fineil;  pictures  of  Titian 

[l]  Fif'y  fix  (heets  and  a  half,   of    might  eafiiy  he  if^^n,  by  comparing  the 
otlur   matieis,  were  princeil    to   fupply     two  editioiis. 
ttieie    c?.ftrations.     What    thefe   ware 
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and  Paul  Veronefe  ;  and  from  Venice  to  Rome,  where  he 
Hayed  feme  vears,  and  became  one  of  the  mofi  confiderable 
painters  of  his  time.  The  king  of  Spain  fending  to  Rome 
for  twelve  piftures  of  the  moft  (kilfal  hands  then  In  that  city, 
twelve  painters  were  fet  to  work  ;  and  Sandrart  was  one  of 
them.  After  a  long  ftav  in  Rome,  he  went  to  Naples,  thence 
to  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  at  length  returned  through  Lombardy 
to  Franckfort,  where  he  married.  A  great  famine  happening 
about  that  time,  he  removed  to  Amfterdam  ;  but  returned  to 
Franckfort,  upon  the  ceflation  of  that  grievance.  Not  long 
after,  he  took  poilcffion  of  the  manor  of  Stokau,  in  the  duchy 
of  Neuburg,  which  was  fallen  to  him;  and,  finding  it  much 
out  of  repair,  fold  all  his  pi^ures,  deligns,  and  other  curiofi- 
ties,  in  order  to  raife  money  for  putting  it  into  order.  He  had 
fcarcely  done  this,  when,  the  war  breaking  out  between  the 
Germans  and  the  French,  it  was  burned  by  the  latter  to  the 
ground.  He  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  better  than  ever;  but, 
fearing  a  fecond  invafion,  he  fold  it,  and  fettled  at  Augfburgh, 
Tvhere  he  executed  abundance  of  fine  pieces.  His  wife  dying, 
he  left  Auglburgh,  and  went  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  fet  up 
an  academy  of  painting.  Here  he  publifhed  feveral  volumes 
onfubjefts  relating  to  his  profeflion  :  but  the  moft  confiderable 
of  his  works  is  ''  the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  with  their 
Effigies  ;"  being  an  abridgement  of  Vafari  and  Ridolfi  for 
what  concerns  the  Italian  painters,  and  of  Charles  Van 
Mander  for  the  Flemings,  of  the  laft  century.  Sandrart 
worked  himfelf  till  he  was  feventy  :  but  the  time  of  his  death 
is  not  recorded. 

SANDYS  (Edwin),  an  eminent  Englifh  prelate,  and 
zealous  reformer,  was  defcendecj  from  a  gentleman's  family, 
and  born  in  1519;  it  Is  not  certainly  known  where,  but 
probably  at  his  father's  feat,  Hawklhead,  in  Lancafliiie.  He 
w'as  educated  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  both  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity  ■,  although  he  was  never 
fellow  of  the  college.  About  1547,  he  was  elefted  mailer  of 
Catharine-hall;  and,  in  1553,  at  king  Edward's  deceafe,  was 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfitv.  H*.ving  early  embraced  the 
Proteflant  religion,  he  joined  heartily  with  thofe  who  were 
for  fetting  the  lady  Jane  Gray  on  the  throne  ;  and  was  required 
by  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  came  to 
Cambridge  in  his  march  againft  queen  Mary,  to  fet  forth  the 
lady  Jane's  title  in  a  fermon  the  next  day  before  the  unirerfity. 
He  obeyed,  and  preached  in  a  mofi:  pathetic  mamier ;  and, 
moreover,  gave  a  copy  of  his  fermon  to  be  printed.  Two 
days  after,  the  fame  duke  Tent  to  him  to  proclaim  queen  Mary  ; 
which  refuling,  he  was  deprived  of  his  vice-chancellorihip, 
and  olher^  preferments  which   he  had,  and  fent  prifoner  to 
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the  tower  of  London,  where  he  lay  above- feven  months,  and 
then  was  removed  to  the  Marfhulfea.  He  was  afterwards  {^t 
at  hberty  by  tbiC  mediation  of  fome  friends  ;  but,  certain 
whifperers  fnc^geftingto  bp,  Gardin.er,  that  be  was  the  greatefc 
heretic  in  England  and  one,  who  of  all  others  had  moft 
corrnpted  the  univefiity  of  Cambridge,  llri£t  fearch  was 
ordered  to  be  m:^de  after  him.  Upon  this,  he  made  his  efcape 
out  of  England,  and,  in  May  1554,  arrived  at  Antwerp  ,- 
whence  he  was  ol:>liged  to  hafie  away  foon  to  Augfburg;  and, 
after  {laying  there  a  few  days,  went  to  Strafburg,  where  lie 
fixed  his  abode.  His  wife  came  there  to  him,  but  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  her  and  one  child:  In  1558,  betook  a 
journjv  to  Zurich,  and  lodged  five  weeks  in  the  houfe  of 
Peter  Ivlartyr  ;  with  whom  he  ever  after  maintained  an  intimate 
coirefpondence. 

Receiving  there  the  agreeable  ricvvs  of  queen  Mary's  death, 
he  returned  to  Strafburg;  and  thence  to  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  Jan.  ig,  1558-g.  In  March,  he  was  appointed  bv 
queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council  one  of  the  nine  Proteftanc 
divines  who  were  to  hold  a  difputation  againft  ib  many  of 
the  Romifh  perfuafion  before  both  houfcs  of  parliament  at 
Weftniinfter.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  commiihoners  f)r 
preparing  a  form  of  prayer,  or  liturgy,  artd  for  deliberating 
on  other  matters  for  tlie  reformation  of  the  church.  When 
the  Popifh  prelates  were  deprived,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
fee  of  Carlifk,  which  he  relafed,  but  accepted  that  of  Wor- 
certer.  Being  a  man  well  fkilled  in  the  original  languages, 
he  was,  about  1565,  one  of  the  biihops  appointed  to  make  a 
new  tranflation  of  the  Bible;  and  the  portions  which  fell  to 
his  ihare  were  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  Grindal  in  the  fee  of  London  in  1570  ;  and,  the  year 
after,  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  aliift  the  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  ecclefiailical  com.niillion  both  agaiail  Pa- 
pi  fls  and  Puritans.  Tn  i5"6,  he  was  tranflatcd  to  the  arch- 
bifh  »pric  of  York.  The  leverity  of  his  temper,  and  e'pccially 
the  zeal  with  which  he  a£fed  againfi  the  Papifts,  expoled  him 
to  their  cenfures ;  and  occaiioned  hirn  to  be  much  afperfed  in 
their  libels.  'J  he  fame  feverity  alfo  involved  him  in  hianv 
difputes  and  quarrels  with  thofe  of  his  own  comm.union  ;  la- 
thfrr  his  life  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  perpetual  warfare,  many 
attempts  being  continualiy  made  to  ruin  his  reputation  and 
intcreft.  One  of  thefe  Was  of  fo  lingular  and  audacious  ^ 
nature,  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  a  liftle  particular  in  our 
account  of  it.  May  iit^2,  us  he  was  viliiing  his  diocefe,  he 
lay  at  an  inn  in  Doncafter  ;  where,  through  the  contrivance 
of  Sir  Robert  Scapleton,  and  otlier  wicked  perfons  hisenemic.<, 
the  inn  keeper's  wife  was  put  to  ted-  to  him  at  midnight, 
5  when 
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when  he  was  afleep.  Upon  which,  according  to  agreement^ 
the  inn-keeper  rulhed  into  the  room,  waked  the  archbifhop 
with  his  noil'e,  and  offered  a  drawn  dagger  to  his  breaft,  pre- 
tending to  avenge  the  injury.  Immediately  Sir  Robert  Staple- 
ton  came  in,  as  if  called  from  his  chamber  by  the  inn-keeper  ; 
and  putting  on  the  appearance  of  a  friend,  as  indeed  he  had 
formerly  been,  and  as  the  abp.  then  thought  him,  advifed  his 
grace  to  make  the  matter  up,  laying  before  him  many  perils 
and  dangers  to  his  name  and  the  credit  of  religion  that  might 
enfue,  if^  being  one  againll  fo  many,  he  fliould  offer  to  ftir  in 
fuch  a  caufe  ;  and  pcrfuading  him,  that,  notwithftanding  his 
innocency,  which  the  abp.  earneflly  protefted,  and  Stapleton 
then  acknowledged,  it  were  better  to  flop  the  mouths  of  needy 
perfons  than  to  bring  his  name  into  doubtful  quellion.  With 
this  advice,  tlie  abp.  unwarily  complied  ;  but,  afterwards  dif- 
covering  Sir  Robert's  malice  and  treacherous  diilimulaiion,  he 
ventured,  in  confidence  of  his  own  innocency,  to  be  the 
means  himlelf  of  bringing  the  whole  caufe  to  examination 
before  the  council  in  the  flar-chamber.  The  refult  of  this 
was,  that  the  abp.  was  found  and  declared  intirely  innocent  of 
the  wicked  fl:^nders  and  imputations  raifed  againfl  him  ;  and 
that  Sir  Robert  Stapleton  and  his  accomplices  were  firft  im- 
prifoned,  and  then  fined  in  a  moil  fevere  manner.  This  affair 
is  related  at  large  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  a  contemporary 
writer  ;  and  by  Le  Neve,  who  gives  a  fuller  account  of  it, 
from  an  exemplification  of  the  decree,  made  in  the  ftar-cham- 
ber,  8  May,   25  Ehz.  prcferved  intlie  Harleian  library. 

After  a  life  of  ti'oublcs  and  contention,  owing  principally  to 
the  iniquity  of  tl)e  times,  our  learned  prelate  died,  July  10, 
1588,  in  his  6Qth  vear  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  Southwell,  where  a  monument  is  ere£led  to  his  memory. 
He  was  twice  married  :  firll,  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Sandes  ot 
EHex,  who  died  at  Strafburg  of  a  confumption  ;  fecondly,  to 
Cicely,  fifter  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilford,  of  Hanridge  in  Kent,  by 
whom  he  had  I'cvtn  fons  a;iJ  two  daughters.  From  Sir  Samuel, 
the  eldeft  Ion,  delcended  Edwin  lord  Sandvs,  who  died  in  1797- 
As  to  his  writings,  tliey  cannot  be  fuppofed  voluminous;  his 
Jife  having  been  too  much  employed  in  a61ion.  Several  of  his 
letters,  and  other  papers,  are  inferted  in  Strvpe's  "  Annals;" 
in  his  "  Life  of  abp.  Parker;"'  in  his  "  Life  of  abp.  Whitgift;" 
in  Burnet's  "  Hiflory  of  the  Reformation  ;"  and  in  other 
places.  In  16 16,  two  and  twenty  of  his  (crmons  were  col- 
icdVed  together,  and  printed  in  a  fmall  quarto.  He  was  a  very 
eminent  preacher  ;  and  his  (lyle  is  much  fuperior  to  the  gene- 
rality Qt  writers  in  thofe  times. 

SA.NDYS    (Sir    Edwin),     fecond    fon   of    Dr.    Edwin 
Sandys,  abp,  of  York,    \;j-a3  born   m    Worceflerlhire  about 
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ic6i  ;  and  admitted  of  Corpus-Chriftl-colIege  In  Oxford  at 
lixteen,  under  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  author  of  the  *'  Eccle- 
iiaftical  PoHty."  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  was  made  pro- 
bationer-fellows and  was  collated  in  1581  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  York.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  at  his  return  grew  famous  for  his  learning,  virtue, 
and  prudence.  AVhile  he  was  at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  trail, 
publiflied  under  the  title  of  "  Europa?  Speculum,"  which  he 
finifned  in  1599;  an  imperfeft  copy  of  which  ftole  into  the 
world,  without  the  author's  name  or  confent,  in  1605,  and 
was  foon  followed  by  another  impreflion.  But  the  author, 
after  he  had  ufed  all  means  to  fupprefs  thefe  erroneous  copies, 
and  to  puniih  the  printers  of  them>  at  length  caufed  a  true 
copy  to  be  publifhed,  a  little  before  his  death,  in  1629^  4^°* 
under  this  title  :  *'  Europae  Speculum  ;  or  a  view  or  furvey  of 
the  ftate  of  religion  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world. 
Wherein  the  Romane  religion,  and  the  pregnant  policies  of 
the  church  of  Rome  to  fupport  the  fame,  are  notably  dilplayed  ; 
with  fome  other  memorable  difcoveries  and  memorations. 
Never  before  till  now  publiflied  according  to  the  author's  ori- 
ginal copie.  Alultum  diuque  defideratum.  Hagse  Comitis, 
1629."  To  this  edition  was  a  preface,  which  has  been  omitted 
in  the  latter  editions  ;  though  fome  palTages  of  it  were  printed 
in  that  of  1637,  410. 

In  May,  1602,  he  refigned  his  prebend,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  James  I ;  who  afterwards  em- 
ployed him  in  leverai  affairs  of  great  truft  and  importance. 
Fuller  tells  us,  that  he  was  dextrous  in  the  management  of 
fuch  things,  conftant  in  parliament  as  the  fpeaker  himfelF,  and 
efleemed  by  all  as  an  excellent  patriot,  Oppoling  t!ie  court 
witi)  vigour  in  the  parliament  of  1621,  he  was  committed  with 
Mr.  Seiden  to  the  cuftody  of  the  flieriff  of  London  in  June  that 
year,  and  det:nned  above  a  month  ;  which  was  highly  refened 
by  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  a  breach  of  their  privileges  5  but. 
Sir  George  Calvert,  lecretary  of  llate,  declaring,  that  neither 
Sandys  nor  Seiden  had  been  i'mpriioned  for  any  parliamentary 
matter,  a  Rop  was  put  to  the  difpute.  Sir  Edwin  was  trea- 
furer  to  the  undercakers  of  the  weftern  plantations.  He  died 
in  1629,  ^^^  *^^  interred  at  Northboutne  in  Kent;  where  he 
had  a  feat  and"  elfate,  granted  him  by  James  I.  for  fome  fer- 
vicesdone  at  that  king's  accelTion  to  the  throne.  He  bequeath- 
ed 1500  1.  to  the  liiiiverfity  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of 
a  metaphyfical  lecture.  He  left  five  fons,  all  of  whom,  except 
one,  adhered  to  the  parliament  during  the  civil  wars. 
-  There  ^yas  pue.Sir  Edwiir  Sandys,  who  turned  into  Englifh 
Verfe  "  Sacred  Hymns,  conhtling  of  fifty  fele£V  .  Pfalms  of 
David,"  fet  to  be'  ftihg  In  five  parts  by  RolDert  Tavlor,  and 
■.VolVXIII.  K  '    piinted 
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printed  at  iLondon,  1615,  ^'»  4^0  ;  but  whether  this  verlion  was 
done  bv  our  author,  or  by  anothci,  of  both  his  names,  of  La- 
timers  in  Buckinghamfhire,  is  uncertain. 

SANDYS  (Geobge),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  the 
feventh  asd  youngeft  fon  of  Edwin  abp.  of  York.     This  ac- 
comphfhed  gentleman  was  born  at  the  archiepifcopal  palace 
of  Bifliopthorp  in    I577.     In  1588,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford, 
and   matriculated  of  St.  Mary  HaU.     Wood   is   of  opinion, 
that  he  aftei  wards  removed  to  Corpus-Chrifti-college.     How 
]ong  he  relided  in  the  univerfity,  or  whether  he  took  a  degree, 
does  not  appear.      In  Augufl  1610,  remarkable  for  the  mur- 
der of  king  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Mr.  Sandys  fet  out  on  l\is 
travels,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  two  years,   made   an  extenfive 
tour,  having  travelled  through   feveral   parts  of  Europe,  and 
vifited  many  cities  and  countries  of  the  Eaft,  as  Conilantinople, 
Greece,   Egypt,  and   the  Holy   Land  ;  after  which,   taking  a 
view  of  the   remote  parts  of  Italy,  he  went  to   Rome  and 
Venice,  and,  being  by  this  time  greatly  improved,  and  become 
not  only    a   peifect   fcholar    but  a  complete  gentleman,    re- 
turned to  his  na'.ive  country,  where,  after  properly  digefiing 
the  obfervations  he  had  made,  he  publilhed,  in  1615,  an  ac- 
count  of  his  travels  in  foHo,  the  title  of  the   7th  edition  of 
which.,  in   1673,    was  thus:    "Sandys'  Travels,    containing 
an  hifl:orv   of  the  original  and  prefent  fl:ate  of  the  Turkifh 
empire;  their  laws,  government,  policy,  military  force,  courts 
of  jufticc,  and  commerce.     The  Mahometan  religion  and  ce- 
remonies.     A   defcription  of  Conltantinople,  the   grand  fig- 
iiior's   feraglio,  and   his  manner   of  living  :  aifo   of  Greece, 
with  the  religion  and  cuftoms  of  the  Grecians.     Of  Egypt ; 
the  antiquity,    hieroglyphics,   rites,   cufloms,    difcipline,    and 
religion,   of  the  Egyptians.     A   voyage   on  the    river  Nilus. 
Of  Armenia,  Graiid  Cairo,  Rhodes,  tlie  Pyramides,  Coloflus: 
the  former  fiourifhing  and  prefent  Hate  of  Alexandria.     A  de- 
fcription of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  Jews,  and  feveral- fe£ls  of 
Chriftians  living  there  ;  of  Jerufalem,  Sepulchre  of  Chrrft, 
Temple  of  Solomon,   and    what  e!fe,  either  of  antiquity,  or 
worth  obfervation.      Laitly,   Italy  delcribed,  and  the   iflands 
adjoining  ;  as  Cyprus,  Crete,  Malta,  Sicilia,  the  Eolian  iflands ; 
of  Rome,  Venice,  Naples,  Syracufa,  Mefena,  ^tna,   Scylla, 
and  Charybdis;  and  other  places  of  note.     lUuftrated  with 
iifty  maps  and  figures."    Moft  of  the  figures,  efpecially  thofe 
relr.tino-  to  Jerufalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  aie  copied  from  the 
*'  DevotifTimo  Viaegio  di  Zuallardo,  Roma,  1587,"  410. 

Sandys  dif^inguilh.ed  himfelf  alfo  as  a  poet;  and  his  pro- 
dudlionr,  in  that  way  were  greatly  admired  in  the  times  they 
were  written.  In  1632,  he  publifhed  "  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phofes,  englillied,  mythoicgized,  and  reprefented  in  figures, 
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pxftml,"  In  folio.  Franci?  Cleyn  was  the  inventor  of  the 
iiguresj  and  Solomon  Savary  the  engraver.  He  had  before 
publifhed  part  of  this  tranflation  ;  and,  in  the  preface  to  this 
lecond  edition,  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  attempted  to  colleft  out 
of  fundry  authors  the  piiilofophical  fenfe  of  the  fables  of 
Ovid.  To  this  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  Charles  1,  is  fub- 
joined  "  An  EfTay  to  the  tranflation  of  t!ie  ^nei^."  In 
i6;:;;o,  he  pubhlhed,  in  8vo,  "  A  Paraphrafei  on  the  Pfalms 
of  David,  and  upon  the  Hymns  difperfed  thronghout  the  Old 
and  New  l'dftament<"  re-piinted  in  1638^  folio,  with  a  title 
fomewhat  varied.  In  1640,  he  publilhed,  in  larao,  a  facrcd 
drama,  written  originally  by  Grotius,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Cifriftus  Patiens,"  and  which  Mr.  Sandys,  in  his  tranlla- 
tion,  has  called  "  Chrift's  Paflion,"  on  whidi,  and  "  Ada- 
mus  Exul,  '  and  Mafenius,  is  founded  Lauder's  impudent 
charge  of  plagiarifm  againft  Milton.  This  tranflation  was 
re-printed,  with  cuts,  in  1688,  8vo.  The  fubjeft  of  it  was 
handled  before  in  Greek  by  Apoilinarius  bilhop  of  HierapoHs, 
and  after  him  by  Gregory  Nazianzen;  but,  according  to 
Sandys,  Grotius  excelled  all  others  upon  this  fubjeft.  Lang- 
baine  tells  us,  with  regard  to  Sandvs'  tranflation,  that  "  he 
will  be  allowed  an  excellent  artiil  in  it  by  learned  judges; 
and  he  has  followed  Horace's  advice  of  avoidino^  a  fervile  tran- 
flation^ — '  nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus  interpres' — ' 
fo  he  comes  fo  near  the  kni^t  of  his  author,  that  nothing  is 
lofl: ;  no  fpirits  evaporate  in  the  decaj^iting  of  it  into  Englifh  ; 
and,  if  there  be  any  fediment,  it  is  left  behind."  There  are 
but  few  incidents  known  concerning  our  author.  All  who 
mention  him  agree  in  beftowing  on  him  the  chara6ler,  not 
only  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  Angular  worth  and  piety. 
For  tfie  moit  part  of  his  latter  days  he  lived  with  Sir  Francis 
Wennian,  of  Cafwell,  near  Wimey  in  Oxfordlhire,  to  whom 
his  filler  was  married;. probably  chufing  that  fltuation  in  forne 
meafure  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Burford,  the  retire- 
ment ot  his  intimate  acquaintance  and  valuable  friend  Lucius 
lord  vifcount  Falkland,  who  addrelTcd  fome  elegant  poems  to 
him,  preferved  in  Nichols's  "  Seie£t  CoUecftion,"  v/ith  fcverai 
by  iVir.  Sandys,  who  died  at  the  houfe  of  his  nephew,  Sir 
Francis  Wyat,  at  Bexley  in  Kent,  in  1643  '  ^^'^  ^'^^  interred 
in  the  chancel  of  that  parifli-church,  without  any  infcription; 
but  in  the  pariih-regifler  is  this  entry:  "Georgius  Sandys  poet- 
arum  Anglorumfuifaeculi  iacile  prlnceps,  lepukus  fuit  Martii  7, 
Stilo  Anglioe,  ann.  Dom.  1643."  His  memory  has  alfo  been 
handed  down  by  various  writers  in  the  following  infcription, 
as  one  that  was  due  to  his  merit :  "  Georgius  Sandvs,  poeta- 
rum  Anglorum  fui  faeculi  princeps."  And  the  high  com- 
mendations given  of  him  by  the  above  ingenious  nobleman 
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are  a  mofl  honourable  tribute  to,  and  an  immortal  record  of, 
cur  author's  great  worth  and  abilities.  Mr.  Dryden  pro- 
nounced him  the  bell:  verfiiier  of  the  age;  and  Mr  Pope  de- 
clared, in  his  notes  to  the  Iliad,  that  F.ngliih  poetry  owed 
much  of  its  pvefeiit  beauty  to  his  transitions.  His  account 
of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  has  fince  been  am- 
ply confirmed. 

SANNaZARIUS  (James),  an  excellent  Latin  and  Ita- 
lian poet,  was  defcendeci  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
and  bor-^  at  Naples  July  28,  i^-S^-  His  father  dying  while 
he  was  an  infant,  his  mother  retired  into  a  village;  but  was 
prevailed  on  to  return  for  the  fake  of  her  fon,  who  was 
fure  to  want  thofe  advantages  of  education  there  which  he 
would  have  at  Naples.  Sann-izarius  acquired  a  great  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  early,  and  was  a  young 
man  of  molt  promifing  hopes.  There  was  a  kind  of  private 
academy  at  Naples,  which  was  managed  by  John  Pontanus : 
there  Sannazarius  was  admitted,  and  called  himfelf  Aftius 
Sincerus,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  which  was  to 
affume  fiditious  names.  Poets  have  ufually  imaginary  mif- 
treffes  to  inflame  their  imaginations,  and  ex'ercife  their  vein 
with :  Sannazarius  had  a  real  one,  a  young  lady  of  noble  fa- 
mily. But  fhe  was  very  unkind ;  fo  that  his  poems  abound 
with  complaints  of  her  cruelty  and  hardnefs  of  heart.  In 
order  to  forget  her,  he  went  to  France  ;  but  his  paflion  foon 
brought  him  back  to  Naples,  where  he  found  the  object  of  it 
departed  ;  and  then  his  heart  vented  itfelf  in  ftrains  of  lamen- 
tation. His  extraordinary  talent  in  this  way  introduced  him 
at  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples;  and  endeared  him 
to  his  fon  Frederic,  who  was  a  lover  of  poetry.  Frederic 
liad  him  in  the  palace,  and  made  him  his  confident:  fo  that 
Sannazarius  could  not  help  promifing  himfelf  great  things, 
when  Frederic  fhould  mount  the  throne.  He  was,  as  it  ulu- 
ally  happens,  difappointed  ;  for,  Frederic  contented  himfelf 
with  fettling  on  him  a  penfion,  and  giving  him.  a  houfe  called 
Mergolino,  moft  agreeably  fituated,  and  with  a  charming 
profpedl.  Sannazarius  was  very  difcontented  at  firft ;  but, 
reconciling  himfelf  by  degrees  to  his  new  habitation,  he  deter- 
mined to  fpend  his  life  there  in  contemplation  and  tranquillity. 
Tuft  when  he  was  putting  this  fcheme  in  execution,  Frederic 
was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  .chofe  France 
for  his  retreat,  where  Lewis  XII.  gave  him  the  duchy  of 
Anjou.  Sannazarius  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  accompany 
his  prince  and  patron;  and,  not  content  with  this,  fold  cer- 
tain eftates  which  he  had  for  a  fupply  of  money.  After  the 
death  of  Frederic,  in  1004,  he  returned  to  Naples;  aiid  de- 
voted himfelf  v^hoUy  to  poetry  and  his  pkafuresj  in  which  laft  • 
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lie  \vas  always  indulgent  to  himfelf.  He  died  at  Naples  in 
1530.  He  was  never  married,  yet  had  a  fon,  wbofe  death  is 
deplored  in  his  elegies. 

All  his  Latin  poems  were  firfi;  printed   at  Venice  in  1531, 
•i2mo.     They  have   been  often  re-printed;  but  the  befl  edi- 
tion  is  that  of  Amfterdam  1727,   in  8vo,   with   the  notes  of 
the  learned  Janos   Broukhuiius  and   others.      The  principal 
work  in  this  colledion,   which  confifts  of  eclogues,  elegies, 
and  epigrams,  is   the  "  De  partu  Virginis  lihri  tres."     His 
reputation  is  chieflv  built  upon  this  poem,  which  has  been 
allowed  by    Julius  Scaligcr,  Erafmus,  and  otiiers,   to  have  in 
it  all  thofe  qualities  ihat  go  to  the  ftirming  of  a  fiiiifhcd  piece; 
all  that  invention,   judgement,  elegance,  and  fine  turn  of  fen- 
timent,  which  is  fo  much  admired  in  the  great  mailers  of  an- 
tiquity.    The   ftrange   njixtuie,   howev/er,  of  Paganifm   with 
Chriftianity,  that  runs  through  the  whole,  has  given  univer- 
fal  offence  ;  and  indeed  one  can  haidly  help  rhmking,  at  firft 
light,  that  he  elleemed  the  two  religions  at  an  equal  rate,  and 
meant  to  fet  them  on   a  level.     He   meant  nothing  lefs  :  he 
was  certainly  a  Chrittian,  if  making  verfes  perpetually  on  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  founding  a  convent,   as  he  did,  can  make 
a  good  Chriilian  :  he  was  onlv  influenced  by  the  fame  fpirit 
which    influenced    Bcmbus   and   others   his    contemporaries, 
wlio   adored  the   remains   of  the  ancient   Heathens  fo  extra- 
vagantly,  that  they   were  borrowing  their  language  and  my- 
thology upon  all  occalions,  and  applying  them  mbft   impro- 
perly to  things  merely  modern.     Sannazarius   is  faid  to  haye 
Ipent  twenty  years,  more  or  lefs,  in  peifedting  this  poem. 

There  are  two  Italian  pieces  of  his,  "  Arcadia"  and 
"Rime;"  the  former,  a  compolition  in  profe  and  verfe ;  the 
latter,  a  poem.     They  have  been  often  printed. 

SANSON  (Nicolas),  a  celebrated  French  geographer, 
was  born  at  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  Dec.  12,  1600.  After  he 
had  flnifhed  his  juvenile  ftudies,  he  betook  himfelf  to  mer- 
chandife;  but,  fuftaining  confiderable  lofTes,  quitted  that  call- 
ing, and  applied  himfelf  to  geogiaphy,  for  which  he  had  na- 
turally a  turn.  At  nineteen,  he  had  drawn  a  map  of  Ancient 
Gaul ;  but  did  not  publiih  it  till  1O27,  left,  as  we  are  told,  it 
fhould  not,  on  account  of  his  youth,  be  thought  his  own; 
for  his  father  was  a  geographer,  and  had  pubiifhed  feverai 
maps.  The  excellent  turn  and  genius  for  geographical  dif- 
quifitions,  which  this  map  of  Gaul  difcovered,  procured  it  a 
very  favourable  reception  from  the  public;  and  encouraged 
the  author  to  proceed  in  this  kind  of  work.  He  did  fo  ; 
and  was  fo  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  that  he  made  almoft 
three  hundred  large  maps  of  places,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
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caufedan  hundred  methodical  tables  to  be  graven  concerning 
the  dlviiions  of  the  dominions  ot  Chriflian  prnices.  He  aifa 
wrote  (everal  diings  to  explain  and  illullrate  his  maps  :  as, 
"  Remarks  upon  the  Ancient  Gauls ;"  ^'  Treatifes  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  World;''  "  Two  1  ablcs  of  the  Cities  and 
Places,  which  occur  in  the  Maps  of  the  Rhine  and  Italy  ;" 
"  A  Defcription  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germanv,  and  the  Erit.fli  llles,  together  with  the  an- 
cient Itineraries;"  all  which  are  very  commodious  for  under- 
flanding  the  maps,  which  they  are  intended  to  accompany. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  "  Antiquity  of  Abbeville,"  which 
engaged  him  in  a  conteft  with  feveral  learned  men;  with 
father  Lahbe,  the  Jefuit,  in  particular.  He  made  aho  a  "  Sa-? 
cred  Geography,"  divided  into  two  tables  ;  and  a  "  Geogra- 
phical Index  of  the  Holy  Land."  He  was  preparing  other 
works,  and  had  coliedled  a  great  deal  of  matter,  widi  a  view 
of  making  an  Atlas  of  his  own  maps ;  but  his  watching  and 
great  pains  brought  upon  him  an  illnefs,  of  which,  after  lan- 
guifhing  for  near  two  year?,  he  died  at  Paris  in  1^67.  He 
had  received  particular  marks  of  elteem  and  kindnefs  froiri 
the  cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mar/.irin  ;  and  was  geographer 
and  engineer  to  the  king.  He  left  two  fons,  who  inherited  his 
geographical  merit  Voltaire  calls  him  '*  the  Father  of  .geo- 
graphy before  William  de  I'lile."  His  Adas  was  publiflied  in 
2  vols,  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1693. 

SANTEUL  (John  Baptist  de),  was  an  excellent  La- 
tin poet,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1630.  Plis  education  was  com- 
pleted in  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great;  after  which,  he  ap- 
plied himfeif  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry.  Pans  was  full 
of  his  labours  of  this  kind,  which  adorned  public  fountains, 
monuments  of  art,  and  various  edifices.  He  alfo  compofed 
hymns  for  the  Breviary  ot  Paris,  which  procured  him  the 
favour  and  patronage  of  all  the  great  and  learned  men  ol  his 
time.  Louis  XiV.  gave  him  a  peniion,  which  he  enjoyed 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Dijon  rir  1697. 
Belides  the  hvmns  above-mentioned,  Santeul  wrote  lome 
charming  Latin  poetrv.  Hjs  character  has  been  pictured  with 
great  fpirit  by  Bruvere. 

SANCTORIUS,  profelTiu-  of  medicine  in  the  university  of 
Padua,  was  born  in  1561.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  but 
very  fancitul,  and  remarkable  for  making  fonie  whimfical  ex- 
periments upon  himlelf  for  afcertaining  how  much  of  the  ali-. 
mentary  particles  received  into  the  body,  were  evacuated  by 
tranfpiration  through  the  pores  of  the  fkia.  Upon  this  fub- 
jc£t  he  publilhtd  a  tradf,  called  "  de  Medicina  Statica  Apho- 
rifm^,"  which  has  fince  been  re-publilhed  with  notes,  by 
JLilter  and  Baglivi.    Sandlori us  wrote  alfo  "  Methodus  vitan- 
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I'oium  eirornm  qui  In  arte  meclica  contingunt."  He  was  an 
ingenious  and  eftimable  man,  and  highly  beloved  by  his  coun- 
trymen. He  died  at  Venice  in  1636;  and  the  college  of  Phy- 
ficians  at  Venice  pronounce  every  year  an  oration  in  his 
praife. 

SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetcfs  of  antiquity,  who  for  her  ex- 
cellence in  her  art  lias  been  called  "  The  Tenth  Mufe,"  was 
born  at  Mitylene  in  the  iflc  of  Le'O^os,  about  anno  ante  C-- 
6io.  She  was  contemporary  with  Stefichorus  and  Alcajus, 
which  laft  was  her  countryman,  and  as  fome  think  her  fuitor. 
They,  who  fuppofe  this,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of 
Ariftotle,  who,  in  his  "  Rhetoric,"  cites  a  declaration  of 
Alcajus,  and  an  anfwer  of  Sappho  :  the  import  of  both  which 
is  this.  Alcasus  declares,  •'  he  has  fomething  to  fay,  but 
that  modefty  forbids  him:"  Sappho  replies,  thst,  "  if  his  re- 
queil  was  honourable,  fhame  would  not  have  appeared  in  his 
face,  nor  could  he  be  at  a  lofs  to  make  a  reafonable  propo- 
fition."  It  has  been  thought  too,  that  Anacreon  was  one  of 
her  lovers,  and  his  editor  Barnes  has  taken  fome  pains  to 
prove  it:  but  chronology  will  not  admit  this;  fince,  upon  en- 
quiry, it  will  be  found,  that- Sappho  was  probably  dead  before 
Anacreon  was  born.  All  this  lady's  verfes  ran  upon  love, 
which  made  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  on  that  fubjeft,  compare 
her  to  Cacus  the  {on  of  Vulcan  ;  of  whom  it  is  written,  that 
*'  he  call  out  of  his  mouth  tiie  and  flame."  Of  the  nume- 
rous poems  flie  wrote,  there  is  nothing  remaining  but  fome 
fmall  fragments,  which  the  ancient  fcholiaifs  have  cited ;  a 
hymn  to  Venus,  preferved  by  Dionyhus  of  Halicarnafius,  as 
an  example  of  a  perfcftion  he  had  a  mind  to  charafterlfe ; 
and  an  ode  to  one  of  her  miftrelTes  ;  which  laft  piece  confirms 
a  tradition  delivered  down  from  antiquity,  that  her  amorous 
paflion  extended  even  to  perfons  of  her  own  fex,  and  that  fhe 
was  willing  to  have  her  miftrelTes  as  well  as  her  gallants. 
Mrs.  Le  Fevre,  afterwards  ?v/Iadam  Dacier,  indeed  has  endea- 
voured, for  the  honour  of  Sappho,  to  render  the  faft  uncer- 
tain, and  would  reprefent  this  ode  as  written  in  the  ftyle  of 
one  friend  to  another.  But  it  favours  entirely  of  love,  and 
not  the  leaft  of  friendihip ;  otherwife,  fo  great  a  judge  as 
Longinus,  for  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the  prefervation,  of  it, 
would  never  have  faid,  that  Sappho,  "  having  obferved  the 
anxieties  and  tortures  infeparable  to  jealous  love,  has  colleded 
and  difplayed  them  in  the  fineft  manner  nnaginable."  Eefides, 
Strabo  and  Athenaeus  tell  us,  that  tiie  name  of  the  fair  one, 
to  whom  it  is  addreifed,  was  Dorica ;  and  that  fhe  was  loved 
by  Charaxus,  who  wa*  Sappho's  brother.  Let  us  then  fup- 
pofe that  this  Dorica,  Sappho's  infamous  paramour,  received 
the  addrelTes  of  Charaxus,  and  admits  him  into  her  company 
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as  a  lover.  This  very  moment  Sappho  unexpeftsdiy  enters; 
and,  f][ruck  wirh  what  Ihe  fees,  defcribes  her  emotion^  in  the 
fbllowiug  llrains : 

T. 
''  Bleft  as  th'  immortal  Gods  is  he, 
-   *'  The  yourh  who  fondly  fits  by  thee, 
*'  And  hears  and  fees  thee,  all  the  while^ 
*'•  Softly  fpcak,  and  fweeily  fmile. 

II. 

"  'Twas  this  depriv'd  my  foul  of  rf  (1, 
*'  And  raii'd  fuch  tumnlts  in  my  breaH  • 
*'  For,  while  I  gaz'd,  in  tranfport  toil, 
*'  My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lofr. 

III. 
*'  My  bofom  glow'd ;  the  fubrle  flame 
*'  Ran  quiLk  :hroiigh  all  my  vital  frame: 
**   O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darknefs  hung: 
"  My  ears  with  ho. low  murmurs  rung. 

IV. 
*'  In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chili'd  : 
*'  My  bloid  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd  : 
*'   My  feebie  pulfe  forgot  to  play  : 
"  I  fainted,  funk,  and  dy'd  away," 

Fhillipo. 

People  were  fo  perfuaded  anciently  of  Sappho's  having  loved 
v^'onien  as  men  do,  that  Ovid  introduces  her,  without  any 
difficulty,  n;iaking  a  facrifice  to  Phacn  of  her  female  para- 
mours :  from  which  we  learn,  that  Sappho's  love  for  her 
own  fex  did  not  keep  her  from  loving  ours.  She  fell  defpe- 
rately  in  love  with  Phaon,  and  did  all  Hie  could  to  win  him  ; 
but  in  vain :  upon  which  me  threw  herfcif  headlong  from  a 
rock,  and  died.  It  is  faid,  that  fhe  could  not  forbear  follow- 
ing Phaon  mto  Sicliy,  whither  he  vetired  that  he  might  not 
fee  her ;  and  that,  during  her  ilay  in  that  Ifland,  fhe  probably 
compofed  the  "  Hymn  to  Venus,"  fiill  extant,  in  which  flie 
begs  fo  ardently  the  alTiftance  of  tliat  goddcfs.  Her  prayers, 
however,  proved  inefftiStual :  Phaon  was  cruel  to  the  1  aft  de- 
gree. The  unfortunate  Sappho  was  forced  to  take  the  dread- 
ful leap ;  fhe  went  to  the  promontory  Leucas,  and  threw  her- 
felf  into  the  fea.  The  cruelty  of  Phaon  will  not  furprize  us 
fo  much,  if  we  refleft  that  fhe  was  a  widow  (for  llie  had 
been  maniedto  a  rich  man  in  the  i fie  of  Andros,  by  whom 
ihe  had  a  daughter  named  Cieis)  ;  that  flie  had  never  been 
handfome ;  that  fhe  had  obferved  no  meafurc  in  her  paffion  to 
both  fexes ;  and  tliat  Phaon  had  long  known  all  her  charms. 

For, 
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For,  confider  what  (he  herfelf  writes  to  him  by  the  pen  of 
Ovid : 

*'  In  all  I  pleas'd,  but  moft  in  what  was  beft, 

*'   And  the  laft  joy  was  dearer  than  the  reft. 

**  Then  wi.h  eaeh  word,  each  ghnce,  each  motion,  fir'd, 

*'  You  ftill  enj^  y'd,  and  yet  you  ftill  defired  : 
,    *'  Till  all  dilTolving  in  the  trance  we  lay, 

*'  And  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away.'* 

Pope. 

The  fame  Ovid  makes  her  confcfs  herfelf  not  handfome: 

*'  To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  deny'd, 

*'  Is  well  by  wit's   more  lafting  charms  fupply'd. 

*'  Though  fiiort  by  ftatiri-e,  yet  my  name  extends 

*'   To  Heaven  itfelf,  and  earth's  remoteft  ends. 

*'  Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 

*'  Infpir'd  young  Perfeus  with  a  gen'ious  flame." 

Pope. 

She  was  indeed  a  very  great  wit,  and  for  that  alone  deferves  to 
be  remembered.  The  Mitylenians  had  her  worth  in  fuch 
high  eflcem,  and  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  glorv  thev  received 
from  her  being  born  among  them,  that  they  paid  her  fovereign 
honours  after  her  death,  and  ftamped  their  money  with  her 
image.  The  Romans  afterwards  ere6ted  a  noble  llatue  of 
porphyry  to  her;  and,  in  fhort,  ancients  as  well  as  moderns 
have  done  honour  to  her  memory.  Voffius  fays,  that  none 
of  the  Greek  poets  excelled  Sappho  for  fweetnefs  of  verfe ; 
and  that  ihe  made  Archilochus  the  model  of  her  ftyle,  but  at 
the  fame  time  took  care  to  foften  the  feverity  of  his  exprefhon. 
It  muft  be  granted,  fays  Rapin,  from*what  is  left  us  of  Sap- 
pho, that  Longinus  had  great  reafon  to  extol  the  admirable 
genius  of  this  woman;  for  there  is  in  what  remains  of  her 
fomething  delicate,  harmonious,  and  impafhoned  to  the  laft 
degree.  Catullus  endeavoured  to  imitate  Sappho,  but  fell  in- 
finitely Ihort  of  her ;  and  fo  have  all  others,  who  have  written 
■upon  love. 

The  tv.'o  above-mentioned  poems,  with  her  fragments,  have 
been  printed  "  inter  novem  fneminarum  Graecarum  carmina. 
Greece,  cura  Fulvii  Urfini.  apud  Plantin.  i  598,  8vo.  and  Gr. 
&  Lat.  Notis  Var.  &  Chr.  Wolfii.  Hamburg,  1732,'' 
in  4to. 

SARASIN  (John  Francis),  a  Frencli  author,  who, 
fays  Voltaire,  *'  has  written  agreeably  in  verfe  and  profe,  was 
born  at  Hermanville,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen,  about 
1604.  It  is  faid,  in  the  "  Segrai liana,"  but  v^e  know  not 
on   what  foundation,  that  Mr.  Faucoiinier  of  Caen,  a  trea- 
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furer  of  France,  having  an  amour  with  a  beloved  damfel, 
who  was  not  of  ranl<  fufficicnt  for  his  wife,  upon  iinding  her 
with  child,  married  her ;  and  that  Saralin  was  the  produ£l  of 
this  ante-nuptial  congrefs.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  began  his 
ftudies  at  Caen,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came eminent  for  wit  and  polite  literature,  though  he  was 
verv  defe£live  in  every  thing  that  could  be  called  learning.  In 
the  next  place,  he  made  the  tour  of  Germany ;  and,  upon 
his  return  to  France,  was  appointed  a  kind  of  fecretary  to  die 
prince  of  Conti.  He  was  a  man  of  a  lively  imagination  and 
mod  ready  w'it ;  which  he  was  conflantly  giving  proof  of 
upon  fome  occafion  or  other.  Perrault  relates  a  verv  pJeafant 
thing,  which  happened  when  he  was  attending  the  prince  of 
Conti,  who  delighted  in  progrcffes,  and  was  then  liarangued 
in  form  at  every  place  he  paiTed  through.  Once,  when  the 
magiftracy  of  a  certain  town  came  forth  to  addrefs  him,  the 
orator  unfortunately  forgot  his  leffon,  and  made  a  full  flop  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  period.  Saralin  jumped  out  at  the 
other  fide  of  the  coach;  and,  getting  inftanrly  round  it  clofe 
by  the  orator,  w-ent  on  with  the  fpeech  in  the  l^y!e  it  had 
been  begun,  filled  it  with  ridiculous  panegyric,  yet  delivered  it 
with  fuch  folemnity,  that  the  piince  could  not  refrain  from 
laughter.  But  the  heft  of  it  was,  that  the  magiftracy  not 
only  thanked  Sarafin  for  helping  them  out  at  fuch  a  defperate 
plunge,  but  made  him  the  fame  prefent  as  was  made  to  the 
prince.  Sarafin  married  a  rich  woman,  but  old,  ugly,  and 
ill-natured;  fo  that  the  little  happinefs  he  found  in  this  flatc 
made  him  often  aflc,  "  Whether  the  bleiled  fecret  would 
never  be  found  out,  of  propagating  the  human  Ipecies  witht 
out  a  woman  ?  Sarafin  drew  in  the  prince  ot  Conti,  as  is  faid, 
to  marry  the  niece  of  Mazarin,  and  for  the  good  office  re- 
ceived a  great  fum.  The  cardinal,  however,  after  the  con- 
fummation  of  the  marriage,  made  a  jeft  ol  Sarafin  :  and,  the 
bargain  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  prince,  who  wa?  iufficientjy 
difgulkd  with  his  confort,  Sarafin  was  turned  out  of  doors, 
with  all  the  marks  of  ignominy,  as  a  villain  who  had  fold 
himfelfto  the  cardinal.  This  treatment  is  fuppofcd  to  have 
occafioned  his  death,  which  happened  in  1654.  Peliilon, 
palling  through  the  town  where  Sarafiia  died,  went  to  the 
grave  of  his  old  acquaintance,  ll:ied  fome  tears,  had  a  mafs 
faid  over  him,  and  founded  an  anniverfary,  though  he  him- 
felf  was  at  that  time  a  Protefiant. 

He  publilhed  a  very  few  works  in  his  life-time  :  nothing, 
except  "  Difcours  de  la  Tragedie  ;"  "  LHiftoire  du  Siege  de 
Dunkerque,"  in  1&49;  and  "La  Pompe  fui^.ebrc  de  Voi- 
ture,"  in  the  "  Miiccllanea"  of  Menage,  to  w^hom  it  is  ad- 
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drefled,  in  1652.  At  his  death,  he  ordered  all  his  writings  to 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  Menage,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  tliat 
geiitlcmnn  fhould  think  proper;  and  Menage  pubiiflied  a  4to 
vokime  of  them  at  Paris  in  1656,  with  a  portrait  of  the  au* 
thor  engraven  l->y  Nanteuil,  and  a  difcourfe  of  Peliffon  upoa 
his  merits^  prefixed.  Thev  conliil  of  poetrv  and  profe:  they 
are  full  of  wit,  politenefs,  eafe,  elegance,  invention,  and 
every  thing  that  can  make  an  author  agreeable;  and,  accord- 
ingly, all  kinds  of  readers  have  found  much  entertainment  in, 
them, 

Belides  this  coIle<5^ion  in  4to,  two  more  volumes  in  lamo 
were  publilhcd  at  Paris  in  1675,  under  the  title  of  "  Nou- 
velles  Oeuvres  de  Mr.  Sarafm  ;  of  which  Mr.  de  la  Mon- 
novo  has  given  the  following  hiftory.  Menage,  having  caufed 
to  be  printed  fucb  works  of  Sarafm  as  he  thought  would  do 
honour  to  their  author.  fjpprciTed  the  reft,  either  as  unfinhhed 
pieces,  or  as  the  produftions  of  his  juvenile  years.  But  Me- 
nage's amanuenfis,  Jiaving  taken  a  copv  of  them  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  mafter,  let  a  bookfeller  have  them  for  a 
verv  fmall  fum  j  who,  confulting  Deipreaux  about  them,  and 
finding  them  not  unworthy  of  Sarafin,  digefled  and  printed 
them.  Monnoye  calls  them  fragnjents  inftead  of  works,  be- 
caufe  they  are  unfinilhed;  and  pieces  of  poems  rather  than 
poems.  The  firit  volume  begins  with  an  "  Apologie  de  la 
Morale  d'Epicure,"  a  compohtion  in,  profe,  of  178  pages, 
**  in  which,"  favs  Monnoye,  "  there  are  many  fine  paifages  ; 
and  he  obferves  it  to  have  been  no  bad  compliment  to  this 
piece,  that  it  was  attributed,  though  falfely,  to  St.  t  vremond.'* 
The  remaining  part  of  the  firlt  and  all  the  fecond  volume 
con<ift  of  little  poems  and  fragments  of  poems, 

SaRX)ANAPALUS,  a  famous  AfTynan  king,  who  ex- 
ceeded all  his  predeceffors  for  luxury,  effeminacy,  and 
idlenefs ;  he  fhut  himfelf  up  among  his  concubines,  and 
abandoned  himielf  to  the  moft  ihameful  and  ciiminal  plea- 
fures,  whereby  he  became  contemptible  to  his  generals, 
who  Gonfpired  to  dethrone  him.  The  chiefs  were  Abaces, 
governor  of  Media;  Belelis,  governor  of  Babylon;  and 
Tiglathphalafar,  or  Ninus  the  youna,er,  governor  of  Ni- 
neveh. Alarmed  at  this  revolt,  he  took  the  field  with  what 
forces  he  could  gather  ;  and,  being  defeated,  he  Ihut  himfelf  up 
in  the  city  ot  \inevch,  which  they  then  befieged,  and  com-' 
forted  nimfelf  with  an  old  preJidtion,  that  tliat  city  would 
never  be  taken  till  the  river  became  its  enemv.  He  thought 
this  impoffible,  and  fo  lived  i'ecure,  tiU  the  Tygris,  ovcr- 
-fiowing  its  bank?,  made  a  breach  in  the  wall.  Defpairing 
then  to  efcape,  he  eredled  a  wooden  pile,  on  which  he  burned 
himfelf,  his  wives,  flaves,  and  all  his  treafure.     And  thus  t'lis 
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vaft  empire  was  divided  into  three,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and 
B-Iedia.  This  happened  about  770  before  Chrlft.  According 
to  fome,  he  is  the  Phul  mentioned  in  the  Old  Teftament. 
The  curious  reader  vi'iii  find,  in  the  ''  Obiervationes  Haienfes," 
a  very  learned  diflertation,  intituled,  "  Apologia  Sardanapali," 
which  throws  great  light  upon  this  antient  charatler. 

SARJEANT  (John),  a  fecuLir  pvieft,  (his  real  name  was 
Smith,)  born  in  Lincolnlbire  about  1621,  and  admitted  or 
St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge  in  1637,  by  the  maiters  and 
feniors  of  which  he  ^vas  recommended  to  be  fecretary  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Morton,  bifhop  of  Durham  ;  in  which  ■  employ- 
jncnt  he  continued  till,  falling  into  doubts  about  his  religion, 
]ie  went  over  to  the  Englifh  college  of.  fecular  priefts  at  Lif- 
bonin  1642  ;  and,  after  ftudying  there  fome  time,  he  returned 
to  England. in  1652,  and  vvas-eieded  Iccretaryof  the  fecular 
clergy,  and  employed  in  propagating  his  religion,  ^and  writing 
books  in  defence  of  it,  particularly  againfi  Dr.  Hammond, 
Dr.  Bramhall,  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce,  Dr.  Tiliotfop,  &c.  .  He 
wrote  "  Sure  Footing  in  Chriftianity  j  or  Raiional  Difcourfes 
on  the  Rule  of  Faith,"  8vo,  1664,  &c.  His  death  uneer- 
vain. 

SARISBURY  (JoHKof),  in  Latin  Sarifburlenfis,  an  En- 
gliibman,  very  famous  in  his  day,-  was  born  at  Rocheftcr 
about  1110,  and  went  into  France  at  the  age  of  fixteen.  He 
had  afterwards  a  commilHon  from  the  king  his  mailer,  to  re- 
£de  at  the  court  of  pope  Eugenius,  in  cider  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  England.  Ill  offices  were  attempted  to  be  done  him 
with  that  pope  :  he  was  charged  with  feveral  fahities  ;  but  at 
laft  the  truth. was  difcovcrcd,  and  he  was  retained  by  Eugenius 
with  all  the  favours  he  had  deferved.  He  was  flill  more  ef- 
teemed  by  the  fucceflbr  of  that  pope  ;  and,  being  recalled  to 
England,  received  high  marks  of  favour  from  I'homasBecket, 
then  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  The  chancellor  at  that 
time  governed  his  mafler  Henry  H  ;  and,  as  he  wanted  ailif- 
tance  iu  fo  weighty  a  charge,  he  u fed  the  advice  of  John  of 
Sililbury,  efpecially  in  the  education  of  the  king's  eldefl  fon, 
and  of  feveral  Englifli  noblemen,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
inftrudt  in  good-manners  and  learning.  Becket  dedred  him 
alfo  to  take  care  of  his  houfe,  while  he  went  with  tlie  king  to 
Guienne.  Upon  his  return  from  that  voyage,  he  was  made 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  left  the  court,  to  perfprm  the 
<Juties  of  his  fee,  John  of  Saliibury  attended  him,  and  was 
afterwards  his  faithful  companion,  vuhen  that  turbulent  prelate 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  and  when  at  the  end  of  feven 
years  he  was  recalled  to  England.  "VVhen  Becket  was  killed 
in  his  own  cathedral,  John  of  Salifbury  was  with  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  ward  off.  the  blow  which  one   of  the  alTaflins 
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aimed  at  his  rriafter's  head.  He  received  it  upon  his  arm  ;  and 
the  wound  was  fo  great,  that  the  furgeons  at  the  end  of  a 
yeardefpaired  of  a  cure  ;  and  fome  pretend  that  it  was  cured 
at  lall:  by  a  miracle  of  Thomas  Bccket.  He  retiied  into  France, 
and  afterwards,  in  1 179,  was  made  bifhop  of  Chartres ;  which 
promotion  he  did  not  long  furvive. 

He  was  a  moll:  ingenious,  polite,  and  learned,  man.  This 
appears  from  a  Latin  treatife,  intituled,  "  Policraticon,  five  dc 
nugis  Curialium,  &  veftigiis  Philofophorum ;"  which,  Da 
Pin  fays,  "  is  compofed  in  a  plain  concife  llyle,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent treatife  upon  the  employments,  occupations,  duties, 
virtues,  and  vices,  of  great  men,  efpecially  princes  and  great 
lords ;  and  contains  an  infinite  number  of  moral  refle£lions, 
ientences,  fine  paffages  from  authors,  examples,  apologues, 
pieces  of  hiftory,  and  common-places."  Lipfius  obferves 
alfo,  that  "  it  is  a  cento,  in  which  we  meet  with  many  pieces 
of  purple,  and  fragments  of  a  better  age."  It  came  out  at 
Paris  in  1513,  and  at  Leyden  in  1595,  Svo;  and  a  French 
tranfiation  of  it,  intituled  '*  Les  -Vanitez  de  la  Cour," 
at  Paris,   1640,  in  4to,  with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed. 

*'  [.etters",  alio  a  "  Life  of  Thomas  Beclcet,"  and  a- 
•*  Treatife  upon  logic  and  philofophy,"  all  written  by  John  of 
Salifbury,  have  been  printed.  It  appears  from  his  Letters, 
fays  Du  Pin,  that  he  fometimes  cenfures  the  condudl:  of  Becketi 
though  he  was  addicted  to  his  intereft  ;  and  that,  Vv'hile  he  was 
devoting  his  fervices  to  the  court  of  Rome,  he  often  difao- 
proves  what  was  done  there,  and  even  condemns  on  certain 
occafions  the  vices  of  the  cardinals.  This  Ihews  him  to  havs 
had  candour  and  virtue,  as  well  as  wit,  politencfs,  and  learn- 
ing ;  he  was  on  the  whole  an  extraordinary  and  valuable  man. 

SARPI  (Paul).    See  Paul. 

SARTO  (Andrea  dei),  a  famous  Italian  painter,  was 
the  fon  of  a  tailor,  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Sarto ;  and 
was  born  at  Florence  in  147  i.  Ke  was  put  an  apprentice  to 
a  goldfmith,  with  whom  he  lived  fome  time ;  but  miiided  de- 
igning more  than  his  own  trade.  From  the  goldfmith  he 
w^as  removed  to  John  Bafile,  an  ordinary  painter,  who  taught 
him  in  form  the  rudiments  of  his  art ;  and  afterwards  to  Peter 
Cofimo,  who  was  exceedingly  taken  with  his  genius.  While 
he  was  with  Cofimo,  he  fpent  his  leifure  in  defigning  in  the 
great  hall,  called  La  Sala  del  Papa,  where  were  the  cartoons  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  by  thefe  means 
arrived  at  a  mattery  in  his  art.  He  thought  his  own  matter 
too  flow  in  the  execution  of  his  works,  as  indeed  he  was 
grown  very  old  ;  for  which  reafon  he  left  him,  and  joined 
himfelf  to  Francis  Bigio.  They  lived  together,  and  painted' 
a  great  number  of  things,  at  Florence  and  about  ir^  for  the 
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monafteries.  Safro  drew  madonas  in  abundance;  and,  ih- 
fhort,  the  profit  ariiing  from  his  labours  would  have  fup- 
ported  him  very  plentifully,  had  he  not  fallen  foolifhiy  m 
love  with  a  young  vvoman;  who  yet  wa.^  then  married  to  ano- 
ther man,  but  who,  upon  the  death  of  her  hufband,  became 
Sarto's  wife.  From  that  time  forward  he  was  very  nncafy 
both  in  his  fortune  and  temper;  for,  befides  the  incumbrance 
of  a  married  life,  he  was  often  difturbed  with  jealoufy. 

In  the  mean  time,  liis  fame  and  his  works  were  not  con- 
fined to  his  own  country:  thev  botii  were  fpread  into  different 
parts  of  Europe  ;  and,  fome  of  his  pieces  falling  under  the 
notice  of  Francis  I.  that  monarch  was  fo  pleafed  with  them, 
that  he  invited  Sarto  into  France.  Sarto  went ;  and  no 
fooner  arrived  at  court,  but  he  experienced  that  prince's  libe- 
rality before  he  began  to  work.  He  did  many  thing';  there 
ior  the  king  and  the  nobility;  but,  when  he  was  working 
one  day  upon  a  St.  Jerome  fcr  the  queen-mother,  he  received 
letters  from  his  wife  at  Florence,  which  made  him  refolve  to 
return  thither.  He  pretended  doraeftic  affairs,  yet  promifed 
the  king  not  only  to  return,  but  alfo  to  biing  with  him  a 
good  colle£tion  of  piftures  and  fculptures.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  overruled  by  his  wife  and  relations;  and,  never  re- 
turning, gave  Francis,  who  had  trufted  him  with  a  conii- 
dcrable  fum  of  money,  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  Florentine  pain- 
ters, that  he  would  not  look  favourably  on  them  for  iomc 
vears  after.  By  this  fad  ftep.  Sarto  fell  from  a  veiy  flourifhing 
to  a  very  mean  condition.  He  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  plea- 
fure,  and  became  at  lcni;th  very  poor.  He  was  naturally  mild, 
timorous,  and  poor-fpiritcd,  and».'hcretoreiet  but  very  little  value 
upon  his  own  performances:  yet  the  Florentines  had  fo  great 
an  eilecm  for  his  works,  that,  during  the  fury  of  tlie  popular 
faftions  r^raong  them,  thev  preferved  his  pieces  from  the  tjames. 
He  was  certainlv  an  excellent  artift,  in  whom  nature  and  art 
concurred  to  \hcv,'  what  pisintiiig  can  do,  cither  in  defign,  co- 
lourine,  or  invention:  but  his  piftures  generally  wanted 
boldncis,  ftrength,  and  life,  as  well  as  their  painter.  Sarto 
died  of  the  p  ague  in  1520,  when  only  4.2.  Vafari,  in  his 
*•  Lives  of  the  Painters,"  relates  a  llory  of  Inm,  which  Ibcws 
what  an  cxxellent  hand  lie  had  at  copying.  Frederic  II,  duke 
of  Tviantuii,  feeing  at  Florence  a  pifturc  of  Leo  X,  done  by 
Raphael,  bt-gged  it  of  Clement  VII,  who  ordered  Octavian 
of  Medicis  to  deliver  it  to  the  duke.  Oclavian.  being  a  lover 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  troubled  to  lofe  from  Florence  fuch  a 
curiolvtv,  made  ufe  of  the  following  artifice.  He  got  Sarro 
to  ccpv  it,  and  lent  the  copy  to  the  duke,  who  was  highly 
p'eaied  with  it ;  and  fo  far  Ucm  difcovcring  the  cheat,  that 
even  Julio  Kom-ano,  who  had  been  Raphael's  fcholar,  and  had 
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(^rawn  the  drapery  of  that  piece  under  him,  took  the  copy  for  the 
original.  "  What,"  faid  he  to  Vafari  fomc  years  after,  '*  don't 
I  fee  the  ftrokcs,  that  I  ftruck  with  my  own  hand  ?"  But  Vafari 
alTured  him,  that  he  faw  Sarto  copy  it ;  and,  to  convince 
!iim  farther,  {hewed  him  his  private  mark.  S^rto  had  many 
dlfciples  who  beccUiie  eminent  in  their  profefTion,   as  Salviad, 

SATURNINUS  or  SATtJRNILLUS,  the  name  of  z 
heretic  of  the  fecond  century,  who  was  horn  at  Antioch,  and, 
with  Balilides,  was  a  difcipic  of  Menander.  He  began  to 
hroacii  his  errors  und^r  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian,  in 
feveral  parts  of  Syria,  but  particularly  at  Ailtioch,  where  he 
had  many  followers.  Sonic  account  of  his  incoherent  and 
hinatic  doftiineniav  be  found  in  Flury  and  Echard;  to  which, 
and  to  '^  Turner's  Heretical  Hiftdry,"  the  reader  is  referred. 
His  herefy  did  not  lafl  long;  though,  a  few  of  hi^  hS.  were 
flill  remaining  in  tl>e  tinie  of  St.  EpipnaniuS.  [uiVm,  in  his 
*'  Dialogue  iigainfl  Tryphon,"  alfu  makes  riiention  of  them. 

SAVAGE  (Richard),  an  eminent  inflance  of  the  ufe- 
leffnefs  and  inhgnificahcy  of  knowledge,  wit,  and  genius,  with- 
out prudence  and  a  proper  regard  to  the  common  maxims  of 
life,  was  born  in  1698.  He  was  the  fon  of  Anne  countefs  of 
T'.Iacclesfield,  by  tlie  earl  of  Rivers.  He  might  have  been 
confidercd  as  the  lawful  iffue  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield ;  bilt 
his  mother,  in  order  to  procure  a  feparation  from  her  hufband, 
ra?.de  a  public  confeffion  of  adultery  in  this  inflance.  As 
foon  as  this  fpurious  offspring  was  brought  to  light,  the 
countefs  treated  him  with  every  kind  of  unnatural  cruelty. 
She  committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  to  educate 
as  her  own.  She  prevented  the  earl  of  Rivers  from  making 
him  a  bequeft  in  his  will  of  6oooi.  by  declaring  him  dead. 
She  endeavoured  to  fend  him  fecretly  to  the  American  plan- 
tations;  and,  at  laft,  to  bury  him  in  poverty  and  obfcurity 
for  ever,  flie  placed  him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  Ihoemaker  in 
Holborn.  About  this  time  his  nurfe  died;  and  in  fearchiog 
her  effects,  which  he  imagined  to  be  his  right,  he  found  fome 
letters  which  informed  him  of  his  birth,  and  the  reafons  for 
which  it  was  concealed.  He  now  left  his  low  occupation, 
and  tried  every  method  to  awaken  the  fendernefs,  and  attract 
the  regard,  of  his  mother:  but  all  his  afTuluicY  was  without 
cffedt  i  for  he  could  neither  foften  her  heart,  nor  open  her 
hand,  and  he  w;'s  reduced  to  the  raiferies  of  want.  By  the 
care  of  the  lady  Mafcn,  mother  to  the  countefs,  he  had  beein 
placed  at  the  giammar-fchool  at  St.  Albans^  where  he  had 
acquired  all  the  learning  which  his  fituation  allowed;  and 
neceihty  now  obliged  him  to  become  an  author. 
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The  firft  effort  of  his  uncultivated  genius  was  a  poem 
againft  Hoadley,  bidiop  of  Bangor;  of  which  the  author  was 
afterwards  afhained.  He  then  attempted  to  write  for  the 
ftage,  but  with  little  fuccefs :  yet  this  attempt  was  attended 
with  fome  advantage,  as  it  introduced  him  to  tht-  acquain- 
tance of  Sir  Richard  Steele. and  Mr.  WjJks.  Whilft  lie  was 
in  dependence  on  thefe  gentlemen,  he  was  an  afliduous  fre- 
quenter of  the  theatres,  and  never  abfent  from  a  play  in  feveral 
years.  In  1723,  he  brought  a  tragedy  on  the  ftage,  in  which 
himfelf  performed  a  part,  the  fubjedl  of  which  was  "  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury."  If  we  confider  the  circumftances  under 
which  it  was  written,  it  will  afford  at  once  an  uncommon 
proof  of  ftrength  of  genius,  and  an  evennefs  of  mind  not  to 
be  ruffled.  Whilft  he  was  emploved  upon  this  work,  he  was 
without  a  lodging,  and  often  without  food  ;  nor  had  he  any 
other  conveniences  for  ftudy  than  the  fields  or  the  ftreet ; 
and,  and  when  he  had  formed  a  fpeech,  he  would  ftep  into  a 
fhop,  and  beg  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Tlie  profits 
of  this  play  amounted  to  about  2Col. ;  and  it  procured  him 
the  notice  and  efteem  of  many  perfons  of  diftin6tion,  fome 
rays  of  genius  glimmering  through  all  the  clouds  of  poverty 
and  oppreflion.  But,  when  the  world  was  beginning  to  be- 
hold him  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  a  misfortune  befei  him, 
by  which  not  only  his  reputation,  but  his  life,  was  in  danger. 
In  a  night-ramble  he  fell  into  a  coffee-houfe  of  ill-fame,  near 
Charing-Crofs ;  when  a  quarrel  happened,  and  one  Mr.  Sin- 
clair was  killed  in  the  fray.  Savage,  with  his  companion,  was 
taken  into  cuflody,  tried  for  murder,  and  capitally  convifted  of 
the  offence.  His  mother  was  fo  inhuman,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  as  to  ufe  all  means  to  prejudice  the  queen  againfl 
him,  and  to  interc-ept  all  the  hopes  he  had  of  lite  from  the 
royal  mercy :  but  at  laft  the  countefs  of  Hertford,  out  of 
compaffion,  laid  a  true  account  of  the  extraordinary  flory  and 
fufferings  of  poor  Savage  before  her  majefty  ;  and  obtained 
his  pardon. 

He  now  recovered  his  liberty,  but  had  no  means  of  fub- 
fiftence ;  and  a  lucky  thought  ftruck  him,  that  he  might  com- 
pel his  mother  to  do  fomething  for  him,  and  extort  that  from 
her  by  futire,  which  Ihe  had  denied  to  natural  aire^tion.  The 
expedient  proved  fuccefsful ;  and  lord  Tyrconnel,  on  his  pro- 
xnife  to  lay  afide  his  dcfign,  received  him  into  his  family, 
treated  him  as  his  equal,  and  engaged  tc  allow  him  a  penfion 
of  200 1.  a  year.  In  this  gay  period  of  life,  when  he  was 
furroiinded  by  affluence  and  pleafure,  he  publilhed  "  The 
Wanderer,  a  moral  Poem,  172Q,'  which  was  approved  by 
Pope,  and  which  the  author  himfelf  confidered  as  his  mafter- 
piece.     It  was  addrelTed  to  the  earl  of  Tyrcounel,  with  the 
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Mghefl:  {trains  of  panegyric.  Thefe  praiTes,  however,  in  a 
iliort  time,  he  found  himfelf  inclined  to  retraft,  being  dif- 
carded  by  that  nobleman  on  account  of  his  imprudent  and 
licentious  behaviour.  He  now  thought  himfelf  again  at  h- 
bertv  io  expofe  the  crueky  of  his  mother,  and  accordingly 
pubiiflied,  "  The  Baftard,  a  Poem."  This  had  an  extraor- 
dinary fale;  and,  its  appearance  happening  at  a  time  when  the 
countefs  was  at  Bath,  many  perfons  there  in  her  hearing  took 
frequent  opportunities  of  repeating  paffages  from  it ;  and  ihanie 
obliged  her  to  quit  the  place. 

Some  time  after  this.  Savage  formed  a  refolution  of  apply- 
ing to  the  queen:  Ihe  had  given  him  his  life,  and  he  hoped 
her  goodnefs  might  enable  him  to  fupport  it.  He  pobliOied  a 
poem  on  her  birth-day,  which  he  intituled,  "  ^ihe  Volun- 
teer  Laureat."  She  gracioufly  lent  him  lifty  pounds,  with  an 
intimation  that  he  might  annually  expe£l  the  fame  bounty. 
His  condu6l  with  regard  to  this  peniion  was  very  particular : 
as  foon  as  he  had  received  it,  he  immediately  difappeared,  and 
lay  for  foine  time  out  of  the  reach  of  his  moll:  intimate  friends. 
At  length  he  would  be  (een  again, penny lefs  as  before,  but  never 
informed  any  perfon  where  he  had  been,  nor  was  his  retreat 
ever  difcovered.  His  perpetual  indigence,  politenefs,  and  wit. 
Hill  raifcd  him  new  friends,  as  fall  as  his  miibehaviour  loft 
him  his  old  ones  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  prime  mi-> 
nifter,  was  warmly  folicited  in  his  favour.  Promifes  were 
given,  but  ended  in  difappoiutment ;  upon  which  he  publilhed 
a  poem  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine/'  intituled,  "  The 
Poet's  Dependence  on  a  Statefman." 

His  poverty  ftill  encreafing,  he  only  dined  by  accident, 
when  he  was  invited  to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintance,  from 
which  the  meannefs  of  his  drefs  often  excluded  him.  Havino" 
IK)  lodgings,  he  paffed  the  night  often  in  mean  houfes,  which 
are  fet  open  for  any  cafual  wanderers,  fometimes  in  cellars, 
amongft  the  riot  and  filth  ol  the  meaneft  and  moft  profljoate  of 
the  rabble;  and  fometimes,  when  he  was  totally  without  mo- 
ney, walked  about  the  ftrests  till  he  was  wearv,  and  lay  down 
ill  the  fummer  upon  a  bulk,  and,  in  the  winter,  with  his 
aflbciates  in  poverty,  among  the  aihes  of  a  glafs-houfe.  Hijt 
diftrelfes,  however  aflliftive,  never  dejefted  him.  In  his 
loweft  fphere,  his  pride  kept  up  his  fpirits,  and  fet  him  on  a 
level  with  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank.  He  never  admitted  any 
gfofs  familiarity,  or  fubniitted  to  be  treated  otherwife  than  as 
an  equal.  This  wretched  life  was  rendered  more  unhappv,  ia 
1738,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  lois  of  his  peniion. 
His  diftrefs  was  now  publicly  knovvn>,  and  his  friends  therefore 
thought  proper  to  conceit  fonie  mealures  for  orocurino-  him 
a  permanent  relief     It  was  propofed  that  he  Ihould  retire  into 
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Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  50 1.  per  annum,  to  be  raifed 
by  lubfcriprion,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a  cheap 
place,  and  hiy  aiide  all  his  alpiring  tUouglits. 

This  offer  he  feemcd  to  accept  with  great  joy,  and  fet  out 
on  his  journey  with  fifteen  guineas  in  his  purfe.  His  friends 
and  henefadtors,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Mr.  Pope,  ex- 
pected now  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wales;  but,  on  the 
14th  day  after  his  departure,  they  where  furprifed  with  a  letter 
from  him,  acquainting  them  that  he  was  yet  upon  the  road, 
and  witliout  money,  and  cojld  not  proceed  without  a  remit- 
tance. The  money  was  font,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
reach  Briftol ;  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swanfea  by  watci:- 
He  could  not  immediately  obtain  a  pailage,  and  therefore  was 
oblio^ed  to  flay  fome  time  at  Briltol ;  where,  with  his  ufual 
facility,  he  made  an  acquaintance  with  the  prmcipal  people, 
and  was  treated  with  all  kinds  of  civility.  At  lail  he  reached 
the  place  propofcd  for  his  reild<;nce;  where  he  flayed  a  year, 
and  completed  a  tragedy,  wliich  he  had  begun  in  London. 
He  was  now  dcfirous  ot  coming  to  town  to  bring  it  on  the 
ftage :  but  his  friends,  and  particularly  Mr.  Pope,  who  was 
his  chief  benefactor,  oppofed  the  dehgn  very  ftrongly  ;  and 
advifed  him  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Thomfon  and  Mallet, 
to  fit  it  for  the  flage,  and  to  allow  liis  friends  to  receive  th.c 
profits,  out  of  which  an  annual  peniion  fliould  be  paid  him. 
The  propofal  he  rejected,  quitted  Swanfea,  and  fet  off  for 
London;  but,  at  Erillul,  a  repetition  of  the  kindnefs  he  had 
formerly  found,  invited  him  to  ftay.  He  flaved  lb  long,  that 
by  his  imprudence  ainl  mifconduct  he  wearied  out  all  his 
friends.  His  wit  had  loil  its  novelty  ;  and  his  irregular  beha- 
viour, and  late  hours,  grew  very  trnublefome  to  men  of  bufi- 
nefs.  His  money  was  Ipent,  his  cloaths  worn  out,  and  his 
Ihabby  appearance  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  dinner. 
Here,  however,  he  fiayed,  in  the  midif  of  poverty,  hunger, 
and  contempt,  till  the  miftrcfs  of  a  cofi^ee-houte,  to  whom  he 
owed  about  8  I.  arrcfied  him  for  the  debt.  He  could  find  no 
bail,  and  was  therefore  lodged  in  prifon.  During  his  con- 
finement, he  began,  and  almoft  finished,  a  fatire,  intituled, 
*'  London  and  Ijiifiol  delineated  ;"  in  order  to  be  revenged 
on  thofe  who  had  no  more  generofity  than  to  fuffer  a  man, 
for  whom  they  profefTed  a  regard,  to  languilh  in  a  gaol  for  fo 
fmall  a  fum. 

When  he  had  been  fix  months  in  prifon,  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Pope,  on  whom  his  chief  dependence  now 
refted,  containing  a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude.  Sa- 
vage returned  a  very  folemn  protellation  of  his  innocence ; 
and  he  appeared  much  diilurbed  at  the  accufation.  In  a  few 
days  after,  he  was  feized  with  a  difoider,  wliich  at  firft  was 

not 
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not  fufpe£leJ  to  he  dangerous ;  but,  growing  daily  more  lan- 
o-uid  and  dejedled,  at  lail,  a  fever  leizing  him,  he  expired, 
"Aug.  I,  I743>  in  his  46th  year;  and  was  buried  in  the 
church -vard  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  expence  of  the  gaoler.  Thup 
lived,  and  thus  died,  Richard  Savage,  leaving  behind  him  a 
chara£^er  ftrangely  chequered  with  vices  and  good  qualities. 
He  was,  however,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  excellent  parts; 
and,  had  he  received  the  full  benefits  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  had  his  natural  talents  been  cultivated  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage, he  might  have  made  a  refpe^^able  figure  in  life.  He  was 
happy  in  an  agreeable  temper,  and  a  lively  flow  of  wit,  which 
ma'.le  his  company  much  coveted;  nor  was  his  judgement, 
both  of  writings  and  of  men,  inferior  to  his  wit ;  but  he  was 
too  much  a  flave  to  his  paflions,  and  his  paflions  were  too 
eafily  excited.  He  was  warm  in  his  friend/hips,  but  implaca- 
ble in  his  enmity  ;  and  his  greatell:  fault,  which  is  indeed  the 
greateft  of  all  faults,  was  ingratitude.  He  feemcd  to  thir^ 
every  thing  due  to  his  merit,  and  that  he  was  little  obliged  to 
any  one  for  thofe  favours  which  he  thought  it  their  duty  to 
confer  on  him  :  it  is  therefore  the  icfs  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
be  never  rightly  eflimated  the  kindnefs  of  his  many  friends 
and  benefadlors,  or  preferved  a  grateful  and  due  ienfe  of  their 
generofity  towards  him. 

The  works  of  this  original  writer,  after  having  long  Iain 
difperfed  in  magazines  and  fugitive  publications,  were  col- 
lected and  publilhed  bv  T.  Evans,  bookieller,  in  the  Strand, 
in  an  elegant  edition  in  2  vols.  8vo,  to  which  are  prefixed 
the  j;dmirable  "  Memoirs  of  Savage,"  written  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnfon, 

SAVAGE  (John),  D.  D.  the  benevolent  prefident  of  the 
famous  club  at  Royfton,  was  ret'tor,  firft  of  Bygrave,  then  of 
Clothall,  Herts,  and  lefturer  ot  St.  George,  Hanover-fquare^ 
London.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  travelled  with  James,  5th 
earl  of  Salifbury,  who  gave  him  the  great  living  of  Clothall, 
where  Dr.  Savage  rebuilt  the  re6lory-houfe.  In  Ills  more 
advanced  years  he  was  fo  lively,  pleafant,  and  facetious,  that 
he  was  called  the  "  Arillippus"  of  the  age.  One  dav,  at  the 
ievee,  George  1.  aflced  hmi,  "  How  long  he  had  ftayed  at 
Rome  with  lord  Salifbury?"  Upon  his  anfwering  how  long, 
*'  Why,"  faid  the  king,  "  you  ftayed  long  enough,  why  did 
you  not  convert  the  r'ope?"  '  Becaufe,  Sir,'  replied  he,  *  I 
had  nothing  better  to  offer  him.*  Having  been  bred  at  Weft- 
aiinfter,  he  had  always  a  great  fondnefs  for  the  fchool,  at- 
tended at  all  their  plays  and  eleftions,  afTifled  in  all  their  pub- 
lic exercifes,  grew  young  again,  and,  among  boys,  was  a 
great  boy  himfelf.  He  ufed  to  attend  the  fchools,  to  furnirti 
the  lads  with  extempore  epigrams  a^  the  sledlioqs.    He  died 
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March  2i,  1747  ;  and  the  king's  fcholars  had  fo  great  a  re- 
gard for  him,  that,  after  his  deceafe,  they  made  a  collodion 
among  themfelves,  and,  at  their  own  charge,  ere6led  a  fmall 
tablet  of  white  marble  to  his   memory  in  the  Eaft  cloifter, 

tims  infcribed  ; 

"  JoHANNi  Savage,  S.  T.  P. 
Alumni  Scholae  Weftmonailerienfts  pofuerunt, 

MDCCL. 

Tu  noitr^  menior  ulque  Schols,  dum  vita  mancbat 

Mufa  nee  immemores  nos  finit  efle  Tui. 
Ipfe  loci  Genius  te  moeret  Amiens  Amicum, 

Et  luttu  Pietas  nos  proplore  ferit. 
Nobifcum  affueras  do£to  puerafcere  lufu, 

Fudit  &  ingenitos  cruda  fenetta  fales. 
Chare  Senex,   Puer  hoc  te  fakem  carmine  donat; 

Ingratum  Pueri  nee  tibi  carmen  erit." 

He  printed  two  fermons  ;  i.  "  On  the  Elcftlon  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  1707;"  2.  *'  Before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  1715-" 

SALARY  (James),  an  eminent  French  writer  upon  the 
fubjed  of  trade,  was  born  at  Done  in  Aniou  1622.  He  was 
ient  to  Paris,  and  put  apprentice  to  a  merchant;  and  carried 
on  trade  till  1658,  when  he  left  off  the  pradice,  to  apply  with 
more  attention  to  the  theory.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that  he  had 
acquired  a  very  competent  fortune :  but,  as  things  afterwards 
happened,  it  does  not  feem  to  liave  been  fufficient  for  his 
demands.  He  w^s  married  in  1650;  and  in  1667,  when  the 
Jcing  declared  a  purpofe  of  afligniiig  privileges  and  penfions 
to  fuch  of  his  fuhjedls  as  had  twelve  children  alive,  Savary 
was  not  too  rich  to  put  in  his  plea.  He  was  afterwards  ad- 
niitted  of  the  council  for  the  reformation  of  commerce ;  and 
|:he  orders,  which  paiTed  in  1670,  were  drawn  up  from  his 
'  inllruclions  and  advices.  He  was  preiTed  by  the  commif- 
iloners  to  digeft  his  principles  into  a  volume,  and  to  give  it 
fhe  public;  which  he  afterwards  did  at  Paris,  in  1675,410, 
■qnder  the  title  of  '*  Le  Parfait  Negociant,  ou.  Tnilruftion  gc- 
jierale  pour  ce  qui  regarde  Ic  Commerce  des  Merchandifcs  de 
France  et  des  Pays  Etrangers."  The  7th  edition  of  this 
work,  which  was  every  time  improved  and  augmented  by  the 
author,  was , printed  at  Paris  1713,  410;  and  an  eighth,  with 
farther  corrciflions  and  additions  by  his  fon  Philemon  Lewis 
^ayary,  was  publilhcd  in  1 72 1.  It  has  been  tranflated  into 
almoit  all  European  languages.  In  1688,  he  publiflied 
^'  .  is  et  Confei's  fur  les  plus  importantes  Matieres  du  Ccni- 
^Tierce,''  in  4to  ;  which  has  been  confidered  as  a  fecond  vo- 
Jyme  tP  the  former  work,  and  often  re-printed.     He  died  iii 
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1690;  and,  out  of  fcventeen  children  which  he  had  by  one 
wife,  left  eleven. 

Two  of  the  fons,  James  and  Philemon,  became  afterwards 
famous  in  their  father's  way.     James  Savary  not  only  laboured 
to  augment  and  perfeft  his  father's  works,  but  alfo  undertook 
a  very  great  one  of  his  own.     He  was  put   upon  this  by  his 
fituation  and  employment;  for,  being  chofen  in  1680  infpec- 
tor  general  of  the  manufa6tures  at  the  cuftom-houfc  of  Pari^, 
he  had  a  mind  to  take  an  account  of  all  the  feveral  forts  of 
n:erchandife  that  pafled  through  ic;  and,   to  do  this  the  more 
eafilv,  ranged  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  words  relating  to 
manufactures  and  commerce,  as  fall  as  he  underflood  them. 
Then   he  gave  fome  definitions   and   explications,   and  cr.Iled 
his  colledion  "  Manuel  Mercantile ;"  yet  without  any  thoughts 
of  publifhing  it,  but  onlv  for  his  own  private  ufe.     In  this 
ftate  his  work  was  when   the  magiftrates,  whom  the  king  had 
chofen  to  prefide  over  the  council  of  commerce,  came  to  hear 
of  it :  they  commended  the  plan,  and  earneftlv  exhorted  him 
to  enlarge  and  perfedl   it.      He  complied  ;  but,  not  having  lei- 
fure  enough  to  do  it  of  himfelf,  by  reafon  of  his  employ,  he 
took  his   brother   Philemon,  although   a  canon  of  the  royal 
church  of  St.  Maur,  into  partnerlhip  with  him  ;  and  they  la- 
boured jointly  at  the  work.     James,  after  two  or  three  years 
illnefs,  died   in    17 16,    leaving  it   unfinifhed:    but   Philemon 
brought  it  to  a  conclufion,  and  publiflied  it  at  Paris  in  1723, 
under  this  title,  "  Didlionnaire  Univerfel  du  Commerce,"  in. 
2  vols,  folio. 

The  fame  Philemon,  animated  by  the  favourable  reception 
given  to  this  work,  fpent  three  other  years  in  making  it  more 
complete  and  perfc£t ;  and  finished  a  third  volume,  by  way  ot 
fupplement  to  the  two  former,  which  appeared  ni  ijzq. 
This  was  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1727.  This 
*'  Dictionary  of  Commerce"  has  been  univerfally  fpoken  of 
as  a  very  excellent  work.  A  fine  edition  of  it  was  printed  in 
Paris,   3  vols,  folio,  in  1748. 

SAVARY  (N  )  was  born  at  Vetre  in  Brittany,  and  pur- 
fued  his  fludies  at  Rcnnes  with  confidemble  diftinflion.  In 
1776,  he  vifited  Egypt,  at  which  place  he  remained  tor  the 
fpace  of  three  yerirs.  Whilflhere  he  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  manners  of  tlie  inhabitants,  a  knowledge  of  the  Ara- 
bic tongue,  and  an  invefti^ation  of  antiquities.  From  Egypt 
he  went  to  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago,  over  moft  of  which 
the  travelled,  and  examined  them  with  careful  attention.  On  his 
return  to  France,  in  1780,  he  publifhed,  "  a  tranfiation  of 
the  Koran,  with  a  Iketch  of  the  life  of  Mahomet."  He  alfo 
publifhed  an  extradl  from  the  above  work,  which  he  called, 
<'  La  morale  de  Mahomet."     His  principal  work  was  "  Let- 
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ters  on  Egypt,'*  which  have  Been  well  received,  and  tranflate^ 
into  different  European  languages.  Yet  it  is  obje£led  to  this 
work,  and  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  that  the  authov 
has  yielded  too  much  to  the  po\%-ers  of  a  lively  imagination, 
Encouraged  hy  the  fucccTs  of  this  work,  Savary  pubiifhed  his 
f  Letters  on  Gieece,"  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  per- 
formance. Soon  after  this  period  he  died,  at  Paris,  in  1788. 
He  was  a  man  of  confiderable  talents,  an  excellent  tafte,  and 
a  lively  fancy ;  and,  although  many  of  his  politions  have  been 
f  ontroverted,  as  well  bv  Volney,  as  by  other  writers  on  the  fame 
fubjedts,  his  writings  have  fo  large  a  portion  of  intereft  and 
entertainment  as  will  probably  fecure  to  them  a  wide  and  ex- 
Jenlive  circulation. 

SAVILE  (Sir  EIenry),  a  mofl  learned  Englifliman,  was 
defcended  from   a  gentleman's  family,  and   born  at  Bradley, 
near,  Halifax,  in  Yorkfliire,  Nov.  30,   1549.    He  was  entered 
of  r\ierton-college,  Oxford,  in    1561,  where  he  took  the  de- 
grees in  arts,  and  was  chofen  fellow.     When  he  proceeded 
jnafter  cf  arts  in  1570,  he  read  for  that  degree  on  the  Alrnageft 
of  Ptolemy,  which  procured  him   the  reputation  of  a  man 
wonderfully  Ikilled   in   mathematics  and   the  Greek  language  ; 
in  the  former  of  which,  he  voluntarily  r^ad  a  public  lefture 
in  the  univeriity  for  fome  time.     In  1578,  he  travelled  into 
France  and    other  countries ;    where,    diligently   improving 
himfelf  inall  ufeful  learning,  in  languages,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  he  became  a  moft  accomplilhed  gentleman.     At 
his  return  he  was  made  tutor  in  the  G.-cek  tongue  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  had  a  great  efleem   and  liking  for  him.     In 
1585,    he   was  made  warden  of  Merton-college,    which   he 
governed  fix  and  thirty  years  with  great  honour,  and  unpro- 
ved by  all  the  rneans  he  could  with  riches  and  good  letters.  In 
1596,  he  was  chofen  provoft  ot    Eton-college  ;  which  fociety 
he   made  it  his  bufmefs  to  fill   with  the  moll  learned  men, 
among  wliom  was  the  evcr-mcmorahle  John  Hales.     James  J, 
-Upon  his  accelTion  to  the  crown  of  England,  exprcffed  a  par- 
ticular regard  for  him,  and  vvould  have  preferred  him  either  in 
church  or  ftate ;  but  Sir  Henry  declined  it,  and  only  accepted 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his   mp.jclty  at  Windfor  in 
1604.     ^'^  '-^'^^y  ^^-^  ^y^'^S  ^I'oui  that  rime,  he  devoted  his 
fortune  thenceforth   to  the  promoting  of  learning.     In  16 19, 
he  founded  two  lectures,  01;  profeirorlliips,  one  In  geometry, 
tl)e  other  in  aftronomy,  in  th^  univeriity  of  Oxford;    vvhicU 
he  endowed  each  with  a  falary  of  160I.  a  year,  befides  a  legacy 
pf  600 1.  for  purchafing  more  lands  for  the  fame  ufe.     He  alio 
furniihed  a  library  with  mathematical  books  near  the  mathe- 
inatical  fchool,  for  the  ufe  of  his  profeffjrs ;  and  gave  lool.  tq 
^he  mathematical  cheft  of  his  own  appointing  j    adding  after- 
wards 
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isrards  a  legacy  of  40 1.  a  year  to  the  fame  chcft,  to  the  unlverfity 
and  to  his  profeObrs  jointly.  He  likevvife  gave  120  1.  towards 
the  new-building  ot  the  fchools  ;  feveral  rare  manulcripts  and 
printet}  books  to  phe  Bodleian  library  ;  and  a  good  quantity  of 
Greek  t)pe5  to  the  piinting-prefs  at  Oxford.  He  died,  at 
"Eton-college,  Feb.  19,  1621-2,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
jhere.  1  he  univerfity  of  Oxford  paid  him  the  greateft  ho- 
fiours,  by  having  a  public  ipeech  and  verfes  made  in  his  praife, 
Twhich  were  publifhed  foon  after  in  4to,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Ultima  Linea  Savilii "  As  to  his  charadler,  the  highcft 
encomiums  are  bellowed  on  him  by  all  the  learned  of  his 
time :  by  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  Merccrus,  iMeibomius,  Jofepli 
Scaliger,  and  efpeclally  the  learned  bifhop  !^Iontagu;  who,  in 
iiis  "  Diarribje"  upon  Selden's  "  Hiftory  of  Tuhes,"  ftyles 
iiim  "  that  Magazine  of  learning,  whofe  memory  (hall  be  ho- 
**  nourable  an^ongft  not  only  the  learned,  but  the  righteous  for 
f  ever."' 

We  have  already  mentioned  feveral  noble  inftances  of  his 
piunifitence  to  the  republic  of  letters  :  in  the  account  of  his 
publications  many  more,  and  even  greater,  will  appear.  In 
158 1,  he  obliged  the  v;orld  with  an  Englifh  verfion  of,  1. 
•'  Four  Books  of  the  Hiflories  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  the 
Life  of  Agricola;  with  notes  upon  them,"  folio:  dedicated  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  Tlie  notes  upon  this  work  were  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  Ifaac  Gruter,  and  publilhed  at  Amrterdam, 
1649,  '"  i2nio.  to  which  Gruter  fubjoined  a  treatife  of  our 
author,  publilhed  in  1598^  under  this  title,  2.  "  A  View  of 
pertain  Military  Matters,  or  Commentaries  concerning  Ro- 
man Warfare  ;"  which  treatife,  foon  after  its  firft  appearance, 
|iad  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Marquardus  Freherus,  and 
printed  ^t  Heidelberg  in  1601.  In  1596,  he  publifhed  a  col- 
le£tion  of  the  beft  ancient  writers  of  our  Englifli  Hiftory, 
Intituled,  3.  "  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  pofl  Bedam 
praecipui,  ex  vetuftiffimis  Codicibus  nunc  primura  in  lucenj 
editi  :"  to  which  he  added  chronological  tables  at  the  end,  from 
Julius  Caefar  to  the  coming  in  of  William  the  Conqueror.  4. 
He  undertook  and  hnifneda  line  edition  of  "  St.  Chryfollom'g 
Works"  in  Greek,  printed  16 13,  in  8  vols.  foho.  In  the  pre- 
face, he  fays,  "  that,  having  himfelf  vifited,  about  twelve 
years  before,  all  the  public  and  private  hbraries  in  Britain, 
and  copied  out  thenpe  whatever  he  thought  ufeful  to  his  de- 
figa,  he  then  fent  fome  learned  men  into  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Eaft  ;  to  tranfcribe  fuch  parts  as  he  had  not 
already,  and  to  collate  the  others  with  the  beft  manufcripts." 
At  the  fame  time,  he  make?  his  acknowledgements  to  feveral 
great  men  for  their  alTiftance  ;  as  Thuanus,  Velferus,  Schot- 
ius,  Ifaac  Cafaubcn,  Froato  Duca:u%  Janus  Gruierus,  Hoef- 

chclius. 
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chelius,  &c.    In  the  Sth  volume  aie  inferted  Sir  Henry  Savile's 
own  notes,  with  thole  of  other  learned   men.     The  whole 
charge  of  this  edition,  including  the  feveral  fums  paid  to  learn- 
ed men,  at  home  and  abroad,  employed  in  finding  out,  tran- 
icribing,  and  collating,   the  beflmanufcripts,  is  laid  to  have 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  Soooh  but,  as  foon  as  it  was  finifh- 
ed,  the  biihops  aiul  ciergv  of  France  employed  Fronto  Duca'- 
ti?,  who  was  a  learned  Jefuit,  to  reprint  it  at  Paris  with  a 
Latin  tranflation.     This  edition  appeared  in  162 1,  and  the 
following  years,  in    10  vols,  folio ;    and  a  finer  edition  has 
fince  been  publifhed,  by  Father  Montfaucon  and  the  Benedic- 
tins,  at   Paris  16S6,  in   13  vols,     folio.     In    1618,  he  pub- 
lifiied  a  Latin  w-ork,  written  by  Thomas  Bradwardin,  abp.  of 
Canterbury,  againil  Pelagius,    intituled,  5.   *'  De   caufa  Dei 
contra  Pelagium,  et  de  virtute  caufarum ;"  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed the  Life  of  Bradwardin.     In  1621,  he  publifhed  a  col- 
leftion  of  his  own  mathematical  lectures.     6.  "  Praeleftiones 
Tredecim  in  principia  Elementorum  FuclidisOxonias  habita?,'* 
4to.    7.  Oiatio  coram  Eiizabetha  Rei;iua  Oxonis  habita,  anno 
1592,  Oxon.    1658,"  4to;  publilhed  by  Dr.  Barlow  from  the 
original  in  the  Bodleian  librarv.     8.  He  tranilated  into  Latin 
king  James's  "  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance."     He 
left  feveral  manufcripts  behind  him,  written  at  the  command 
of  king  Jamtrs ;  all  which  are   in  the  Bodleian  library.     He 
wrote  notes  likevvife  upon  the  margin  of  many  books  in  his 
library,    particularly   of  Eufebius's  '•  Eccjehaftical  Hiilory  ;" 
which  were  afterwards  ufed,  and  thankfully  acknowledged,   by 
Valefius,  in  his  edition  of  that  woik  in    1(559.     There  arc 
four  of  his  Ictteis  to  Camden,  publilhed   by    Smith   among 
*'  Camden's  Letters,   1691,"  4to. 

He  had  a  younger  brother,  Thomas  Savile,  who  was 
admitted  probationer-fellow  of  Mercon-college,  Oxford,  in 
1580  ;  afterwards  travelled  abroad  into  feveral  countries ;  upon 
his  return,  was  chofen  fellow  of  Eton-college ;  and  died  at 
London  in  1592-3.  This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Camden  ;  among  whofe 
letters,  jufl  mentioned,  there  are  hi  teen  of  Mr.  Savile*s  tQ 
him. 

SAVILE  (Sir  George),  Marquis  of  Halifax,  as  great  a 
flatefman  as  any  of  his  time,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Yorklhire,  and  probably  boin  about  1630,  as  is 
conje^ured  from  the  time  of  his  returning  from  his  travels. 
Ke  contributed  all  he  could  to  bring  about  the  Reftoration  j 
and,'  foon  diflinguifhing  himfclf  after  that  x'ra  by  his  great 
abilities,  was  created  a  peer,  in  conlideration  of  his  own  and 
his  father's  merits  to  the  crown.  In  1668,  he  was  appointed 
of  that  remarkable  committee,  which  fat  at  Brook-Hall  for  the 
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examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  money  which  had  been  given 
during  the  Dutch  war,  of  which  no  member  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  was  admitted.  April,  162,  he  was  called  to  a  feat 
in  die  nrivy  council ;  and,  June  following,  went  over  to  Hol- 
land with  the  duke  of  Bucks  and  the  earl  of  Arhngton,  as 
ambaffador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  to  treat  about 
a  peace  with  France,  when  he  met  with  great  oppofition  from 
bis  colleagues. 

In  1675,  he  oppofed  with  vigour  the  non-refifting  teft-bill; 
and  was  removed  from  the  council-board  the  year  following  by 
the  intereft  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  the  treafurer.  He  had  pro- 
voked this  lord  by  a  fliaft  of  his  wit,  in  the  examination  before 
the  councils  concerning  the  revenue  of  Ireland;  in  which  lord 
Widrington  having  confefied,  that  he  had  made  an  offer  of  a 
conhderable  fum  to  the  lord  treafurer,  and  that  his  lord'bip  had 
rejefled  the  offer  fo  as  not  to  difcourage  a  fecond  attempt,  lord 
Halifax  obferved  upon  this,  that  it  would  be  fomewhatftrange 
if  a  man  Ihould  aik  the  ufe  of  another  man's  wife,  and  the 
other  indeed  lliould  refufe  it,  but  with  great  civility.  His  re- 
moval was  very  agreeable  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  at  that 
time  had  a  more  violent  avcrfion  to  him  than  even  to  Shaftf- 
bnry  himfelf,  becaufe  he  had  fpoken  with  great  firmnel's  and 
fpirit  in  the  houfe  of  lords  againft  the  declaration  for  a  tolera- 
tion. However,  upon  a  change  of  the  minlflry  in  1679,  ^^'* 
lordfhip  was  made  a  m.ember  of  the  new  council.  The  fame 
year,  in  the  confultations  about  the  bill  of  exclufion,  he  feem- 
ed  averfc  to  it ;  but  propofed  luch  limitations  of  the  duke's 
authority  as  Ihould  difable  him  from  doing  aiiy  harm  either 
in  church  or  Hate  ;  fuch  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hands  all 
power  in  ecclefiaflical  matters,  the  difpofal  of  the  public 
money,  and  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war,  and  lodging 
thefe  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  parliament 
in  being  at  the  king's  death  fhould  continue  without  a  new 
fummon^J,  and  affumc  the  adminiftration  ;  bat  his  lordihip's 
arguing  fo  much  againft  the  danger  of  turning  the  monarchy, 
by  the  bill  of  exclulion,  into  an  ele£live  government,  v^^as 
thought  the  more  extraordinary,  becaufe  he  made  an  hereditary 
king  the  fubjeft  of  his  mirth. 

When  the  exclufion-bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords, 
Halifax  appeared  with  great  refolution  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
bates againif  it.  This  fo  highly  exafperated  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  they  addreffed  the  king  to  retnove  him  from  his 
councils  and  prefence  for  ever  ;  but  he  prevailed  with  his 
raajeify  foon  after  t<>  diffolvc  that  parliament,  and  was  created 
tin  earl,  However,  upon  his  majefty's  deferring  to  call  anew 
parliament,  according  to  his  promife  to  his  lordfhip,  he  fell 
iick  through  ve>;atiori  of  mind;  and  expoftulated  feverely  with 
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thofe  who  xrere  fent  to  him  on  that  affair,  refufing  the  p oft 
both  of  fecretarv  of  ftate  and  lorJ-Iieiitenant  of  Ireland.  A 
parliament  being  ca!li  f^  in  1680,  he  lllll  opposed  the  exclufion^ 
blH,  and  gained  great  repnt  :tion  bv  Ms  management  of  the 
debates,  though  it  occafioned  a  new  addrels  from  tiie  houfe  of 
commons  to  remove  him  However,  after  rejecting  that  bill 
in  the  honie  of  lords,  his  lordlhip  prelfed  them,  though  with- 
out fuccefs,  to  proceed  tohmitations  ;  and  began  with  moving 
that  the  duke  might  be  obliged  to  hve  five  hundred  miles  out 
of  England  during  the  king's  life,  Augufl,  1682,  lie  \vas 
created  a  marquis,  and  foon  alter  made  privy-feal,  and,  upon 
king  James's  accefhon,  prendent  of  the  council.  But  on  re- 
fufing  his  confeni  to  the  repeal  of  the  tefls,  he  was  told  by  that 
monarch,  that,  though  he  could  never  forget  his  pafl  fervices, 
vet,  fince  he  would  not  comply  in  that  point,  he  wa^  refolved 
to  have  all  of  a  piece;  and  lb  his  lordfhip  was  dlfmifled  from 
ail  public  employments.  He  was  afterwards  con fulted  by  Mr. 
Sidnev,  whether  he  would  advife  the  prince  of  Orange's 
coming  over  ;  but,  the  matter  being  opened  to  him  at  a  great 
dif^ance,  he  did  not  encourage  a  farther  freedom,  looking 
vpon  the  attempt  as  impraftlcable,  fince  it  depended  on  fo 
many  accidents.  Upon  the  arrival  of  that  prince,  he  was  fsnt 
by  the  king,  with  the  earls  of  Rochellerand  Godolphin,  to 
treat  with  him. 

In  that  affembly  of  the  lords  which  met  after  king  James's 
withdrawing  himfelf  the  firil  time  from  Whitehall,  the  mar- 
quis was  chofcn  their  prefident:  and,  upon  the  king's  return 
from  Feverdiam,  he  was  fent,  together  witli  the  earl  of 
Shrewibury  and  lord  Delamere,  from  the  prince  of  Orange, 
ordering  Ins  majelly  to  quit  his  palace  at  Whitehall,  and  re- 
tire to  Hiill.  In  the  convention-parliament,  he  was  chofen 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords ;  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the 
motion  for  tlie  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  the  conjun^ffivc 
foverelgnty  of  the  prnice  and  princefs,  upon  whofe  acceffion 
he  was  again  made  prlvy-feal.  But,  in  t/ie  feffion  of  1689, 
vpon  tlie  enquiry  into  the  authors  of  the  profecutions  againf\ 
Jord  K-ufieil,  Algernon  Sidney,  &c.  the  marquis,  having  con- 
curred in  thefe  councils  in  16B3,  now  quitted  the  court,  and 
became  a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  meafures  of  the  government 
tlil  his  death,  v/hlch  happened  in  April  1695,  being  occa- 
f)oned  by  a  gangrene  in  a  rupture  he  had  long  negle£led. 
When  he  faw  death  inevitably  approaching,  he  fliewed  a  phi- 
lolbphlc  firninefs  of  mind,  and  profeffcd  himfelf  a  fmcere 
Chnfllan  ;  lamenting  the  former  part  of  his  life,  with  fblemn 
refolutions  of  becoming  a  new  man,  if  God  would  ralfe  him 
up.  Bp.  Burnet  chara£ferlzes  him  as  follows  :  "  He  was  a 
man  of  great  and   re:;dy  wit,  full  of  hfe  and  very  pleafant, 
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imich  turned  to  falire;  he  let  his  wit  turn  upon  matters  of 
religion  ;  ib  that  he  paffed  for  a  bold  and  determined  Atheift, 
though  he  often  protefted  to  nie,  that  he  was  not  one,  and 
laid,  lie  bcHcved  there  was  not  one  in  the  world.  He  cou- 
reffed  he  could  not  fwallow  down  all  thar  divines  impolcd  on 
the  world;  he  was  a  Chriftian  in  rubniiifion  ;  he  believed  as 
much  as  he  coukl ;  and  hoped,  that  God  would  not  lay  it  to 
his  charge,  if  he  could  not  digell  iron  as  an  oilrich  did,  nor 
take  into  his  belief  things  that  muft  buril  him.  If  he  had 
anv  fcruples,  they  were  not  fought  for  nor  cherifhed  bv  him  ; 
for  he  never  read  an  athciftical  book  in  liis  life.  In  hcknefs. 
I  knew  him  verv  much  afFeded  with  a  fenfc  of  religion:  I 
was  then  often  with  him,  he  feemed  full  of  good  purpofes, 
but  they  went  off  v/irh  hh  ficknefs :  he  was  continually  talking- 
of  morality  and  friendfliip.  He  was  pundtual  in  his  pav- 
tncnts,  and  juft  in  all  private  dealings ;  but,  with  relation  to 
the  public,  he  went  backward  and  forward  and  changed  lides 
io  often,  that  in  the  conciulion  no  lide  trufted  him  ;  he 
feemed  full  of  cominonwealth  notions,  yet  he  went  into  the 
worft  part  of  king  Cliarles's  reign.  The  live  in. '^fs  oT  his  ima- 
gination was  always  too  hard  for  his  judgement.  His  fevere 
jell:  was  preferred  by  him  to  all  arguments  whatever  ;  and  he 
was  endlefs  in  council;  for,  v.dien  after  much  difcourfo  a 
point  was  fettled,  if  lie  could  fmd  a  new  jeO:,  whereby  he 
could  make  that  which  was  digelled  bv  himleif  feem  ridicu- 
lous, he  could  not  hold,  but  would  lludy  to  raife  the  credit  of 
his  wit,  though  it  made  oli-.crs  call  his  judgement  in  queltion. 
When  he  talked  to  me,  as  a  philoibpher,  of  the  contempt  of 
the  world,  J  alked  him  what  he  meant  by  getting  fo  many 
new  titles,  whicli  1  called  the  hanging  himfelf  about  wicU 
bejls  and  tinfel;  tie  had  no  other  excufe  for  it  but  this,  that, 
if  the  world  were  fuch  tools  as  to  value  thofe  matters,  a  man 
mull  be  a  fool  tor  company  :  he  confidf^red  them  but  as  rattles,, 
yet  rattles  pleafe  children j  fo  thefe  might  be  of  ufe  to  his' 
family." 

His  heart  was  much  fet  on  raiting  his  family;  but,  thoug,h 
he  made  a  vaft  ellate  tor  ihcm,  he  buried  two  of  his  Tons, 
and  almoft  all  his  grand-children.  The  Ion  that  furvived  him 
was  an  honeft  man,  but  tar  inferior  to  him  :  and  tins  fou 
dying  without  iffue  male,  in  1700,  the  dignity  became  ex- 
tindl  in  this  family,  and  the  title  of  earl  of  Halifax  was  re- 
vived in  the  perion  of  Charles  Montague,  the  fame  year. 

Befides  "  The  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  he  wrote  "  Ad- 
vice to  a  Daughter;"  "  The  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent:" 
*'  A  Letter  to  a  Diflenter,  upon  his  Majefty's  late  Glorious 
Declaration  of  Indulgences;"  "  A  rough  Draught  of  a  new 
Model  at  Sea,  in  1694,"  "  Maxims  of  State,"     All  which 
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were  printed  together  after  his  death;  and  the  third  edition 
came  out  in  17 17,  8vo.  Since  thel'e,  there  was  alfo  pubhlhed 
Tinder  his  name,  **  The  Character  of  king  Charles  the  Se- 
cond;  to  which  is  fubjoined,  Maxims  of  State,  Sic.  1750.'* 
8vo.  *'  Charafter  of  Bifhop  Burnet,"  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  "  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times ;"  "  Hiftorical  Obfervations 
xipon  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I,  II,  III,  and  Richard  11.  with 
Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Counfellors  and  faife  Favourites, 
i68q."     All  his  pieces  are  written  with  fpirit  and  elegance. 

SAUNDERS  (Richard),  adabbler  in  phyfic  and  aftrq- 
logy,  was  author  of  "  The  Aflrological  Judgement  and  Prac- 
tice of  Phyfick,  deduced  from  the  pofition  of  the  Heavens 
at  the  Decumbiture  of  the  fick  perfon,"  4to,  1677  ;  alfo, 
*'  Phvnognomie  and  Chiromancie,"  in  fol.  1653.  Thefe, 
as  Granger  obferves,  were  more  regarded  laft  century  than  they 
have  been  lince.     Died  after  1680. 

SAUNDERSON  (Dr.  Nicolas),  an  illuflrious  pro- 
fefibr  of  tbe  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  v/as  born  in  1682,  at  Thuri- 
llon  in  Yorklhire  ;  where  his  lather,  befides  a  fmall  eftate,  en- 
joyed a  place  in  the  Excife.  When  he  was  twelve  months 
old,  he  was  deprived,  by  the  fmall-pox,  not  only  of  his  figbt, 
but  of  his  eyes  alfo  ;  for,  they  came  away  in  abfcefTes  ;  fo  that 
he  retained  no  more  idea  of  light  and  colours  than  if  he  had 
been  born  blind.  He  was  fent  early  to  a  free-fchool  at  Pen- 
iieilon,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  which  he  afterwards  im- 
proved fo  far,  by  his  own  application  to  the  clafllc  authors,  as 
to  hear  the  works  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantus,  read 
in  their  original  Greek.  As  foon  as  he  had  gone  through  the 
bufinefs  of  the  grammar-fchool,  his  father,  whofe  occupation 
led  him  to  be  converfant  in  numbers,  began  to  inftru£t  him 
in  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  Here  it  was  that  his 
genius  iirft  appeared  :  he  foon  became  able  to  work  tbe  com- 
mon queilions,  to  make  long  calculations  by  the  ftrength  of 
his  memory,  and  to  form  new  rules  to  himfelf  for  the  more 
ready  folving  of  fuch  problems  as  are  often  propofed  to 
learners,  more  with  a  defign  to  perplex  than  to  inftru£l.  At 
eighteen,  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Richard 
Weft  of  Undorbank,  efq.  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  a  lover 
of  tlie  mathematics,  who,  obferving  his  uncommon  capacity, 
took  the  pains  to  inftruft  him  in  the  principles  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  gave  him  every  encouragement  in  his, 
power  to  the  profecution  of  tbele  ftudies.  Soon  after,  he 
grew  acquainted  with  Dr.  Nettleton,  who  took  the  fame 
pains  with  him  ;  and  it  was  to  thefe  gentlemen  that  he  owed 
his  firft  inllitution  in  the  mathematical  fciences.     'i'hey  iur- 
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nifhed  him  with  books,  and  often  read  and  expounded  theni 
to  him;  but  he  Toon  furpafled  his  mailers,  and  became  fitter 
to  teach  than  learn  any  thing  from  them. 

His  paffion  for  Icarnino-  growing  up  with  him,  his  father 
encouraged  it ;  and  fent  him  to  a  private  academy  at  AttercIifF 
near  Sheffield.  Logic  and  roetaphyfics,  it  feems,  made  up 
tlie  principal  learning  of  this  fchool ;  the  former  being  chiel^y 
the  art  of  difputing  in  mood  and  figure,  and  dry  ftudy,  con- 
verfant  onlv  in  words,  the  latter,  dealing  in  fuch  abilradl  ideas 
?.s  have  not  the  objccls  of  fenfe  for  their  foandation,  were 
neither  of  them  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  author;  and 
therefore  he  made  but  a  ihort  flay  here.  He  remained  fome 
time  after  in  the  country,  profecuting  his  fludies  in  his  own 
way,  without  either  guide  or  afTiftant:  indeed,  he  needed  no 
other  than  a  good  author,  and  fome  perfon  that  could  read  it 
to  him  ;  being  able,  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  abilities,  tn 
furmount  all  difficulties  that  might  occur.  His  education  h.ad 
hitherto  been  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  his  father,  who, 
having  a  numerous  family,  grew  uneafy  under  the  burden : 
his  friends  therefore  began  to  think  of  fixing  him  in  fome 
way  of  bufinefs,  bv  which  he  might  fupport  himfelf.  His 
own  inclination  led  him  Urongly  to  Cambridge ;  but  the  ex- 
pence  of  an  education  there  was  a  difficulty  not  to  be  got  over. 
At  laft.  It  was  refolved  he  fhould  try  his  fortune  there,  hut 
in  a  way  very  uncommon  ;  not  as  a  fcholar,  but  a  mafter; 
for,  his  friends,  obferving  in  him  a  peculiar  felicity  in  con 
veying  his  ideas  to  others,  hoped  that  he  might  teach  the 
mathematics  with  credit  and  advantage,  even  in  the  univer-. 
fity  ;  or,  if  this  defign  fhould  mifcarry,  they  promifed  themfelves 
fuccefs  in  opening  a  fchool  for  him  in  London. 

Accordingly,  in  1707,  being  now  twenty-five,  he  was 
brought  to  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Jofhua  Dann,  then  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Chrift's  college;  where  he  reiided  with  his, 
friend,  but  was  not  admitted  a  member  of  the  college.  The 
Ibciety  were  much  pleafed  with  io  extraordinary  a  gueft, 
allotted  him  a  chamber,  the  ufe  of  their  library,  and  indulged 
him  in  every  privilege  that  could  be  of  advantage  to  him. 
But  many  difficulties  oSllrufted  his  defign :  he  was  placed 
here  without  friends,  without  fortune,  a  young  man,  untaught 
himfelf,  to  be  a  teacher  of  philofophv  in  an  univerfity,  where 
it  then  reigned  in  the  greateft  perfection.  Whillon  was  at 
this  time  m  the  mathematical  profefTor's  chair,  and  read  lec- 
tures in  the  manner  propofcd  by  Sauiiderfon ;  fo  that  au 
attempt  of  this  kind  looked  like  an  encroachment  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  office;  but,  as  a  good-natured  man  and  an  en- 
courager  of  leammg,  he  readily  confented  to  the  application  of 
friends,  made  in  behalf  of   fo  uncommon   a   perfon.      Mr. 
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Dunn  had  been  very  afliduous  in  tnaking  known  his  charafter^ 
his  fame  in  a  ftiort  time  had  filled  the  univeriity  ;  men  of  learn- 
ing and  curiofity  grew  ambitious  and  fond  of  his  acquaintance, 
fo  that  his  ledlure,  as  foon  as  opened,  was  frequented  by 
many,  and  in  afhort  time  veiy  much  crowded.  *'  The  Prin- 
cipia  Mathematica,  Optics,  and  Arithmetica  Univerfalis,  of 
Sir  If:uic  Newton,"  were  the  foundation  of  hislefiiue;  and 
they  afForded  a  noble  field  to  difplay  his  geniu<;  in  tt  will  be 
matter  of  furpnfe  to  many,  that  he  fhould  read  lectures  in 
optics,  difcomfe  on  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  explain 
the  theory  of  vifion,  the  cfFeft  of  glalTcs,  the  phaenomena  of 
the  rainbow,  and  other  objects  of  fight :  but,  if  we  confider 
that  this  fcience  is  altogether  to  be  explained  by  lines,  and  is 
iubied  to  the  rules  of  geometry,  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive, 
tliat  he  might  be  a  mafter  of  thefe  fubjecls. 

As  he  was  inflruding  the  academical  youth  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  incomparable  author,  although 
he  had   left  the   univeiilty  feveral  years;  and  enjoyed  his  fre- 
quent converfation  concerning  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his 
woiks.     He  lived   in  friendlhip  alfo  with   the  moil  eminent 
mathematicians  of  the  age ;  with  Halley,  Cotes,  De  Moivre, 
&:c.     Upon  the  removal  of  Whiflon  from  his  profefforfliiii, 
Saunderibn's  mathematical  merit  was  univerfally  allowed  fo 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  any  competitor,  that  an  extraordinary 
Hep  was  taken   in  his  fnour,  to  qualifv  him   with  a  degree ^ 
■which  the  ftatutes  require.     Upon  application  made  by  the 
heads  of  colleges  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet,   their  chancellor,  a 
mandate  was  readily  granted  by  the  queen  for  conferring  on 
him  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  :  upon  which  he  was  chofeii 
Lucafian  profelfoi  of  the  mathematics,  Nov.  171 1,  Sir  Ifa^ic 
Newton  all  the   while  interefting  himfelf  very  much  in  the 
affair.     His  firll  performance,  after  he  was  feated  in  the  chair, 
was  an  inauguration-fpeech  made  in  very  ele-^ant  Latin,  and  a 
ilyle  truly  Ciceronian ;  for  he  was  well  verfed  in  the  writings 
of  TuUy,  who  was  his  favourite  in  profe,  as  Virgil  and  Ho. 
race  were  in  vc-fe.     From  this  time  he  applied  hinifelf  clofely 
to  the  readnig  of  lectures,  and  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  his 
pupils.     He  continued  among  the  gentlemen  of  Chrift's  college 
till  1723;  when  he  took  a  houfe  in  Cambridge,  and  foon 
after  married  a  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Dickens,  reftor  of 
Boxworth  in  Cambridgefhire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a 
daughter.     In  1728,   when  George  II.   vifited  the  univerfity, 
he  w^as  pleafed   to  fignify  his  dcGre  of  feeing  fo  remarkable  a 
perfon ;  and  accordingly  the  profeflbr  waited  upon  his  majefty 
in  the  fenate-houfe,  and  was  there  created  doftor  of  laws  by 
royal  favour.  ^ 
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Saunderfon  was  naturally  of  a  flrong  healthy  conftitution  ; 
but  being  too  iedentary,  and  conftantly  confining  himfelf  to 
the  houfc,  he  became  at  length  a  valetudinarian  of  a  very 
fcorbutic  habit.  For  fome  years  he  frequently  complained  of 
a  numbnefs  in  his  limbs,  which,  in  the  fpring  of  1730, 
ended  in  a  mortihcation  of  his  foot;  when,  his  blood  being  in 
a  very  ill  (late,  no  art  or  medicines  were  able  to  flop  its  pro- 
grefs.  He  died  the  19th  of  April,  in  his  57th  year;  and  lies 
buried,  according  to  his  requert,  in  the  chancel  at  Box  worth. 
He  was  a  man  rather  to  be  admired  than  loved.  He  had  much 
wit  and  vivacity  in  converfation,  fo  that  none  could  be  a  better 
companion.  He  had  alio  a  great  regard  to  truth,  and  was  one 
of  thofe  llncere  men  who  think,  it  their  duty  to  fpeak  it  at  all 
times:  and  therefore  his  lentiments  on  men  and  opinions, 
his  praifes  or  cenfures,  his  friendlliip  or  difregard,  were  ex- 
preflcd  without  partiality  or  referve ;  v>hich,  as  muft  eafily  be 
imagined,  would  raife  him  up  many  enemies,  and  expofe  him 
to  many  animofities.  He  received  the  notice  of  his  ap- 
proaching death  with  great  calninefs  and  ferenity;  and  after  a 
Ihort  lilence,  refuming  life  and  fpirit,  talked  with  as  much 
compofure  as  ufual.  He  was  not  fuppofed  to  entertain  anv 
great  notion  of  revealed  religion  ;  yet,  we  arc  told,  appointed 
to  receive  the  facrament  the  evening  before  his  death,  which 
a  delirium  that  never  went  off  prevented  him  from  doing. 

A  blind  man  moving  in  the  fphere  of  a  mathematician 
feems  a  phaenomenon  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  every  age  in  which  it  has  appeared, 
TuUy  mentions  it  as  a  thing  fcarce  credible  in  his  own  maftcr 
in  philofophy,  Diodotus,  that  "  he  exercifed  himfelf  therein 
with  more  afliduity  after  he  became  blind;  and,  what  he 
thought  next  to  impofhble  to  be  done  without  fight,  that  he 
profeffed  geometry  defcribing  his  diagrams  fo  expreflly  to  his 
fcholars,  that  they  could  draw  every  line  in  i:s  proper  di- 
redllon."  Jerom  relates  a  more  remarkable  inltance  in  Didy- 
mus  oi'  Alexandria,  who,  "  though  blind  from  his  infancy, 
and  therefore  ignorant  of  the  very  letters,  appeared  fo  great 
a  miracle  to  the  world,  as  not  only  to  Lara  logic,  but  geo- 
metry alfo  to  perfection,  which  feems  the  mod  of  any  thing 
to  require  the  help  of  fight."  But,  if  we  confider  that  tlie 
ideas  of  extended  quantity,  which  are  the  chief  objcfls  of 
mathematics,  may  as  well  be  acquired  from  the  fenfe  of  feeling, 
as  that  of  fight ;  that  a  fixed  and  fteadv  attention  is  the  prin- 
cipal qualification  for  this  fludy  ;  and  that  the  blind  are  by 
necefi^ity  more  abflradled  than  others,  for  which  resfonDemc- 
critus  is  faid  to  have  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  think 
more  intcnfely;  we  (hall  perhaps  find  reafi:)n  to  fuppofe,  that 
Vol.  Xlil,  r  there 
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there  is  no  other  branch  of  fcience  more  adapted  to  their  cir- 
cumftances. 

It  was  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  that  Saunderfon  acquired 
moft  of  his  ideas  at  lirft  ;  and  this  he  enjoyed  in  great  acute- 
nefs  and  perfeftion,  as  it  commonly  happens  to  the  bhnd, 
whether  by  the  gift  of  nature,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  the 
necelTity  of  application.  Yet  he  could  not,  as  fome  have 
imagined,  and  as  Mr.  Boyle  was  made  to  believe  of  a  blind 
man  at  Maeftricht,  diftinguilh  colours  by  that  fenfe;  and, 
having  made  repeated  trials,  he  ufed  to  fay,  it  was  pretending 
to  impoiTibiliries.  But  he  could  wirh  great  nicety  and  exaft- 
nefs  difcern  the  leaft  difference  of  rough  and  fmooth  in  a 
furface,  or  the  leaft  defeft  of  polilh.  Thus  he  diftinguilhed 
in  a  fet  of  Roman  medals  the  genuine  from  the  falfe,  though 
they  had  been  counterfeited  with  fuch  exa£lnefs  as  to  deceive 
a  connoilTeur  who  had  judged  by  the  eve.  His  fenfe  of  feeling 
was  very  accurate  alfo  in  diftinguifhing  the  Icall  variation  in 
the  atmoiphere ;  and  he  has  been  feen  in  a  garden,  when  ob- 
fervations  have  been  making  on  the  fun,  to  take  notice  of 
every  cloud,  that  interrupted  the  obfervation,  almofl  as  juflly 
as  they  who  could  fee  it.  He  could  tell  when  any  thing 
was  held  near  his  face,  or  when  he  palled  by  a  tree  at  no 
great  diftance,  provided  there  was  a  calm  air,  and  little  or  no 
wind ;  thefe  he  did  by  the  different  pulfe  of  the  air  upon  his 
face. 

An  exavft  and  refined  ear  is  what  fuch  are  commonly 
bleffed  widi  who  are  deprived  of  their  eyes :  our  profefTor 
was  perhaps  inferior  to  none  in  the  excellence  of  his.  He 
could  readily  diftinguifh  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  note;  and,  by 
his  performance  on  the  fiute,  which  he  had  learned  as  an 
amiilement  in  his  younger  years,  dilcovered  fuch  a  genius  for 
mufic,  as,  if  he  had  cultivated  the  art,  would  have  probably 
appealed  as  wonderful  as  his  fkill  in  the  mathematics.  By  his 
quicknefs  in  this  fenfe  he  not  only  diftinguifhed  perfons  with 
whom  he  had  ever  once  converfed  fo  long  as  to  fix  in  his 
memory  the  found  of  their  voice,  but  in  fome  meafurc  places 
aUb.  He  could  judge  of  the  fize  of  a  room,  into  which  he 
was  introduced,  of  the  dillance  he  was  from  the  wall;  and  it 
ever  he  had  walked  over  a  pavement  in  courts,  piazzas,  &c. 
which  retiefted  a  found,  and  was  afterwards  conducted  thither 
again,  he  could  exadly  tell  whereabouts  in  the  walk  he  was 
placed,  merely  hv  the  note  it  founded. 

I'heie  was  fcarcelv  anv  part  of  the  mathematics  on  which 
he  had  not  written  foniething  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  :  but 
he  difcovtred  no  intention  of  publilhing  any  of  his  works  till 
1733.  Then  his  friends,  alarmed  by  a  violent  fever  that  had 
threatened  his  life,  and  unwilling  that  his  labours  lliould  be 
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loft  to  the  world,  importuned  him  to  (pare  fome  time  from  his 
le(5)ures,  and  to  employ  it  in  finifhing  fome  of  his  works; 
which  he  might  leave  behind  him,  as  a  valuable  legacy  both 
to  his  family  and  the  public.  He  yielded  fo  far  to  thefe  in- 
treaties  as  to  compofe  in  a  Ihort  time  his  "  Elements  of  Al- 
gebra;"  v.'hich  he  left  perfc6^,  and  tranfcribcd  fair  for  the 
prefs.  It  was  publiflied  by  fuhfcription  at  Cambridge,  1740, 
in  2  vols.  4to ;  with  a  good  mczzotinto  print  of  the  author, 
and  an  account  of  his  lite  and  character  prefixed. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  this  account  of  Saunderfon, 
without  mentioning  the  profound  veneration  he  had  for  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  If  he  ever  ditTered  in  fentiment  from  any 
thing  in  Sir  Ifaac's  mathematical  and  philofophical  writings, 
upon  more  mature  confideration,  he  laid,  he  always  found 
the  miftake  to  be  his  own.  The  more  he  read  his  works,  and 
ebferved  upon  nature,  the  more  reafon  he  found  to  admire  the 
juftnefs  and  care  as  well  as  happinefs  of  expreflion,  of  that  in- 
comparable philofopher.  He  has  left  fome  valuable  comments 
on  his  "  Principia,"  which  not  only  explain  the  more  diffi- 
cult parts,  but  often  improve  upon  thedodtrines  ;  and,  though 
far  Ihort  in  their  prefent  flate  of  what  he  would  himfelf  have 
publifhed  on  the  fubjecl,  yet  they  might  be  no  unacceptable 
prefent  to  the  public. 

SAVONAROLA  (Jepom),  a  famous  Italian  monk,  was 
defcended  from  a  family  at  Padua,  and  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452, 
He  became  a  Dominican  frier  at  Bologna,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  parents,  in  1474;  and  foon  grew  famous  for 
piety  and  learning.  His  fuperiors  employed  him  in  teaching 
phyfics  and  metaphyfics  ;  but,  having  difcharged  that  employ- 
ment fome  years,  he  grew  weary  of  thofe  vain  fubtdties,  and 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  the  reading  of  pious  books,  and 
efpecially  the  holy  fcriptures.  He  was  employed  in  preaching 
and  confcflions,  which  he  did  with  great  afliduity.  He  was 
fent  for  to  Florence,  in  1492,  to  prepare  Laurence  de  Medicis 
for  death.  He  diftinguifhcd  himfelf  here  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  by  the  aufterity  of  his  life,  and  by  the  fervency  of 
his  preaching:  by  which  he  gained  fo  prodigious  a  reputation 
and  afcendency  in  the  city  of  Florence,  that  he  governed  it 
fome  years  as  if  he  had  been  its  fovereign.  He  pretended  to 
divine  revelations ;  and  many  thence  concluded  him  to  be  an 
impoftor  and  wicked  Tartuife:  but  this  is  no  proof,  many  a 
madman  befides  Savonarola  having  really  and  fmcerely  believed 
himfelf  to  have  been  infpired  from  above.  It  is  certain,  that 
he  did  not  abound  in  the  wifdom  of  this  world,  if  this  wif- 
dom  conlifls  in  a  regard  for  our  own  well-being  ;  for  he  did 
what  no  man  could  do  and  be  fafe.  In  fhort,  he  preached 
with  great  zeal  and  eloquence,  even  in  Italy,  againft  the  cor- 
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ruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  ami  particularly  againft  the 
flagitious  life  and  praflices  of  pope  Alexander  VI  ;  Avho, 
not  being  able  to  filence  him,  condemned  him  to  be  hanged 
and  burned  in  1498,  which  punifhment  he  fufFered  with  the 
greatefl  conftancy  and  devotion. 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books  to  promote  mo- 
rality and  piety-  He  is  a  proper  example  to  prove  the  great 
power  of  religious  appearance  over  the  multitude:  for,  the 
efFeft  would  have  been  juft  the  fame  upon  the  people  of  Flo- 
jence,  if  Savonarola  had  been  a  Taituffe  or  impoftor ;  which 
however,  notwithflanding  the  difputes  about  it,  there  is  no 
fufficient  reafon  to  fuppofe.  John  Francis  Ficus,  earl  of  Mi- 
randula,  has  written  his  life. 

SAURIN  (James),  the  fen  of  an'  eminent  Protcflant 
lawyer,  was  b^  n  at  Nifmes  in  1677.  His  father  retired, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  edi6l  of  Nantz,  to  Geneva,  at  which 
place  he  died.  Saurin  made  no  Imall  progrefs  in  his  ftudies, 
but  abandoned  them  for  fome  time,  that  he  might  follow 
arms.  In  1694,  he  made  a  campaign  as  a  cadet  in  lord  Gallo- 
way's company,  and  foon  afterwards  procured  a  pair  of  co- 
lours. But,  as  foon  as  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  France,  Saurin  quitted  a  profeffion  for  which  he 
never  was  defigned ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Geneva  again, 
applied  himfelf  to  philofophy  and  divinity,  under  Tur- 
retin  and  other  profcfibrs.  In  1700,  he  vifited  both  Holland 
and  England.  In  this  lad  country  he  made  a  long  flay  ;  and, 
in  1703,  marrying,  returned  to  the  Hague  in  1701;.  He  was 
poffefled  of  great  talents,  to  which  were  added  a  fine  addrefs, 
an  harmonious  voice,  and  a  m.oft  eloquent  unaffedled  ftyle. 
Five  volumes  of  his  fermons  have  made  their  appearance  at 
different  times;  the  firft  in  1708,  the  lecond  in  17 12,  the 
third  fome  years  after,  the  fourth  in  1722,  and  the  fifth  in 
1725.  Since  his  death,  w^hich  happened  at  the  Hague  in  1730, 
the  fermons  relating  to  the  paflion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  other 
fubjedls,  were  publifhed  in  two  volumes.  He  alfo  d.-ew  up, 
by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  children 
of  George  ll.  when  r.rince  of  Wales,  a  *'  Treatife  on  Edu- 
cation," to  which  he  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the  young 
princes.  This,  though  never  printed,  was  followed  by  a 
handfome  prefent  from  the  princefs  of  Wales.  He  obtained 
alfo  a  peiifion  from  the  king,  to  whom  he  had  infcribed  the 
third- volume  of  his  fermons.  In  1727  he  publifhed  "The 
State  of  Chriftianity  in  France." 

But  his  moft  confiderable  work  was,  "  Difcourfes  hifto- 
rical,  critical,  and  moral,  on  the  moll  memorable  Events  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftarpent."  His  firft  intention  was  to 
have  publifhed  a  fet  of  prints,  with  titles  and  explanations; 
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but,  as   that  had  been  before  executed  by  Fontaine  amongft 
the  Roman-catholics,  and  by  Bafnage  amongft  the  Proteftants, 
it  became  necelTary  to  adopt  a  newer  plan.     This  gave  rife  to 
the  work  abovementioned,  which  the  author  left  imperfedl. 
Two  volumes  made  their  appearance  in  folio,   and  the   work 
was  afterwards  re-prmted  in  four  in  8vo.     Six  other  difcourfes 
form  a   part  of  a   fifth   volume    in  8vo,  publifhed   by    Mr. 
Roques,  who  undertook  a  continuation  of  the  work.     It  is 
replete  with  learning.     The  Chriflian  and  the  heathen  authors, 
phllolbphers,  poets,  hiftorians,   and  critics,  are  cited  with  the 
utmoft  pro'ufion.      It  is  a  compilation  of  all  t'^eir  fentiments 
on  every  fubjedl  Jifculled  throughout  the  work.     The  author 
flievvs  himfelf  to   be  a  warm  advocate  for  toleration  ;    and, 
though  the  Catholics  are  more  frequently  cenfured  than  com- 
mended, yet  his  principles  are  very  moderate,     "  A  Differta- 
tion  on  the  Expediency  of  fometimes  difguiling  the  Truth" 
raifed  a  clamour  agfainft  the  author,   the  fury  of  which  he  had 
not  power  to  appeafe.     As  an  hiftorian,  he  believed  that  he 
was  permitted  to   produce  the  chief  arguments  of  thofe  that 
maintain,  that  in  certain  cafes  truth  may  be  difguifed  ;  and 
the  reafons  which  they  gave  who  have  allerced  the  contrary. 
He  does  not  decide  the  queflion,  but  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  tha» 
he  is  a  favourer  of  the  former.     His  principal  antagonifl  wa» 
Armand  de  la  Chapelle ;  to  whom  Francis  Michael  Ganicon 
repHed  with  great  fpirit,   in  a  work,  intituled,   "  Lettres  leri- 
eufes  &  jocofcs."     The  three  firil;  of  the  letters,  in  the  fecond 
volum°,   ate  in  favour  of  Saurin.     He  was  anfwered  by  La 
Chapelle  with  great  violence.    Saurin  imagined,  that  he  fhould 
be  able  to  terminate  this  difpute  by  re- printing  the  dilTertation 
feparately,  with  a  preface  in  defence  of  his  alfertions  :  but  he 
was  deceived  ;  for,  La  Chapelle  publifhed  a  very  long  and  fcur- 
rilous  reply.     It  was  Saurm's  intention  entirely  to  have  ne- 
gledted  this  produdion;  but  he  found   anew   champion  in 
Francis  Bruys.     1  his  difpute  was  at  length  brought  before 
the  fynod   of    Campen ;     who,   in  Mav,    1730,  ordered  the 
churches  of  Utrecht,  Leyd^^n,  and  Anift'^rdam,  to  make  their 
examinations,   and  report  the  refult  of  them  to  the  ivnnd  of 
the  Hague,  which  was   to  fit  in   the    :>eptember  following. 
Commiffaries  were  appointed  for  this  purpofe.     The  fynod  of 
Campen  gave  its  opinion,  and  that  of  the   Hague  confirmed 
it:  but,  having  made  no  mention  of  tlie  initruftions  fent  to 
the   Walloon   church   at  Utrecht,   that  alTembly  complained, 
and  ordered  Mr.  Bonvouft,  one  of  its  n.'.nifters,  to  juftify  his 
proceedings  and  his  doflrine.      This  he  a!J  in  a  large  o£tavo 
volume,    printed    at    Utrecht    in    1731,    after   the   death    of 
Saurin,   intituled,  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Truth  and  Teace  ; 
or,  Reflci5lions  on  the  moft  important  Events  attending  the 
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laft  Synod  aflembled  to  determine  in  the  Cafe  of  Meflieurs 
Saurin  and  Maty-"  Saurin  had  contributed  to  this  pt-ace,  by- 
giving  fuch  a  declaration  of  his  fentiments  as  fatisfied  the 
Proteftant  churches  ;  and  he  repeated  that  declaration,  when 
he  forefavv  that  the  new  lights,  which  Mr.  Bruys  had  thrown 
upon  this  fubje£l,  were  going  to  raife  a  ftonn  that  might  per- 
haps have  been  feverer  than  the  laft  :  however,  death  delivered 
him  from  all,  Dec.  30,  1730. 

SAURI^^  (Joseph),  a  great  French  mathematician,  born 
in  1659  at  Courtufon,  in  the  principality  of  Orange.  He  was 
educated  by  his  father  and  was  at  a  very  early  age  made  a  mi- 
nlfter  at  Eure  in  Dauphiny.  But  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
to  Geneva,  in  confequence  of  having  given  oifence  in  a  fer- 
nion.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  made  an  abjuration 
of  his  fuppofed  errors  under  tlie  famous  Boilu,  rather,  it  is 
believed,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  purfuing  his  ftudies  un- 
molefted  at  Paris  than  from  any  motives  of  confcience  or 
mental  convi6lion.  Aticr  this  he  had  a  penfion  from  the 
king,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  tl'x  aca.'emy  of  faiences 
in  1707,  as  a  geometrician.  He  contributed  ninny  valuable 
papers  on  the  fubje£l  of  Geometry  to  the  "  IV^emoirs  of  the 
Academy,"  and  the  "  journal  des  Savans."  The  decline 
of  Saurm's  life  was  fpcnt  in  the  peaceable  profecution  of  his 
mathematical  ftudies,  occafionally  interiupted  by  literary  con- 
troverfies  with  RoufTeau  and  others.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
daring  and  impetuous  fpirit,  and  of  a  lofty  and  independent 
mind.  Saurin  died  at  Paris  in  1737.  Voltaire  undertook 
the  vindication  of  his  memory,  but  has  not  been  fufficiently 
fuccesful  to  clear  it  from  every  untavouralile  impreffion, 

SAUVEUR  (Joseph),  an  eminent  French  mathematician, 
was  born  at  J>a  Fleche  in  16^3.  He  was  abfolutely  dumb 
till  he  was  feven  years  of  age ;  and  then  the  organs  of  fpeech 
did  not  difengage  themfelves  fo  effe6tually,  but  that  he  was 
ever  obliged  to  fpeak  very  flowly  and  deliberately.  From  his 
infancy,  he  difcovered  a  turn  for  mechanics  ;  and  was  always 
inventing  and  conftruc^ing  fome  little  thing  or  other  in  that 
way.  He  was  fent  to  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  to  learn  polite 
hterature,  but  made  very  little  progrefs  in  poetry  and  eloquence. 
Virgil  and  Cicero  had  no  charms  for  him ;  but  he  read  with 
grcedinefs  books  of  arithmetic.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1670; 
and,  being  intended  for  the  church,  applied  to  philofophy  and 
theology,  but  fucceeded  no  better.  In  fliort,  mathematics 
was  the  only  ftudy  he  had  any  paliion  orrelilh  for,  and  this  he 
cultivated  with  extraordinary  fuccefs  ;  for,  during  his  courfe 
qf  philofophy,  he  learned  the  fix  firft  books  of  Euclid,  in  the 
compafs  of  one  month,  without  a  mafter.  As  he  had  an  im- 
pcdnnent  in  his  voice,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Bofluet,  at  that 
I  time 
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teme  bifliop  of  Condom,  to  apply  himfelf  to  phyfic  :  but  this 
was  utterly  againil  the  inclination  of  an  uncle,  from  whom 
he  drew  ail  his  refources,  who  was  ftrongly  fet  upon  his  being 
a  divine.  At  length,  purfiiing  his  favourite  fcience,  he  re- 
folved  to  teach  it  for  his  fupport ;  and  fo  Ibon  became  the 
mathematician  in  falhion,  that  at  twenty  he  had  prince  Eu- 
gene for  his  fcholar.  He  had  not  yet  read  the  geomcTy  of 
Defcartes;  but,  a  foreigner  of  the  firfl  quality  defiring  to  be 
taught  it,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  in  an  inconceivably- 
fmall  fpace  of  time.  Eailet  being  a  fafhionable  game  at  that 
time,  the  marquis  of  Dangeau  ail:ed  him  for  fome  calculations 
relating  to  it ;  which  gave  fuch  fatisfaction,  that  Sauveur  had 
the  honour  to  explain  them  to  the  king  and  queen.  This 
was  in  1678:  in  168 1,  he  went  to  Chantilli  with  Mariotte, 
to  make  feme  experiments  upon  the  waters  there.  In  1686, 
he  was  made  mathematical  profeflbr  of  the  royal  college  ;  and, 
in  1696,  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences.  He 
was  known  and  eileemed  by  the  prince  of  Coi^dc,  He  con- 
ceived a  defign  of  writing  a  treatife  upon  fortification  ;  and,  iu 
order  to  join  practice  with  theory,  went  to  the  fiege  of  Mons 
in  1 69 1,  where  he  continued  all  the  while  in  the  trenches  :  he 
made  the  tour  alfo  of  Flanders  with  this  view.  At  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  had  a  penlion.  He  died  in  17  16,  He  was 
twice  married.  Theiirft  time  he  took  a  very  lingular  precau- 
tion ;  for  he  would  not  fee  the  woman  till  he  had  been  with  a 
notary  to  have  the  conditions,  he  intended  to  infifl  on,  reduced 
into  a  written  form  ;  for  fear  the  light  of  her  fliould  not  leave 
him  enough  mafter  of  himfelf.  He  had  children  bv  both  his 
wives  ;  and  by  the  latter  a  fun,  who,  like  himfelf,  was  dumb 
for  the  i'even  firft  years  of  his  life. 

His  writings,  which  confift  of  pieces  rather  than  a  regular 
number  of  works,  are  all  in.ferted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  acade- 
my of  fciences:  the  principal  of  them  is,  "  Principes  d'Acouf- 
tique  &  de  Mufique,  ou  Syileme  general  des  intervalles  desfons, 
&  fon  application  a  tous  les  fyftemes  Scinilruraentsde  Mufique 
1 701."  For,  although  Sauveur  is  faid  to  have  neither  voice 
nor  ear,  yet  Mulic  was  his  favourite  fcience;  which  undoubt- 
edly was  owing  to  its  affording  him  matter  for  fine  and  deep 
refearches  in  his  own  way. 

SAWYER  (Sir  Robert),  an  able  and  expert  Lawyer,  a 
man  of  general  learning  and  integrity,  who  approved  himfelf 
upon  many  delicate  occafions  a  moft  acute  and  impartial  Judge; 
was  Attorney-general  from  the  year  168 1  to  1687.  Died 
1692. 

SaXE  (Maurice  Compte  de),  marfhal  general  of  the 
French  armies,  and  duke-ele£l  of  Courland  and  SemigaIHa, 
was  born  at  YJtQ^dtn  m  1696.     He  was  natural  fon  of  Frederic 
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Atic;un:us  II,  eleflor  of  Saxony,  king  of  Poland,  and  grand 
duke  of  Lirhiianai,  b/  Aurora  counteis  Konigfmarc,  youngelt 
fifter  of  Philip  count  Koniglmarc,  who  was  defcended  of  an 
ilhiilri.ms  family  in  Sweden,  and  who  fell  a  facritice  for  an 
alleged  intrigue  with  the  piincefs  of  Zetl.  Saxe  difcoveied  an 
early  genius  for  warlike  exercifes,  ni  gle£ling  every  ftudy  but 
that  of  war.  He  cultivated  no  foreign  language  but  French, 
as  if  he  had  forefeen  that  France  would  one  day  become  his 
countrv,  in  which  he  would  rife  to  the  highell  military 
honours.  He  accompanied  the  king  his  father  in  all  his  Polifh 
campaigns,  and  be^an  to  ferve  in  the  allied  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  iJcS,  when,  voung  as  he  was,  he  gave  pregnant 
proof  of  an  enterpnling  genius.  He  afterwards  ferved  in  the 
war  againil  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania,  and  was  made  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  horfe.  He  entered  into  the  imperial  fervice 
in  1717,  and  made  leverai  campaigns  in  Hungarv  againft  the 
Turks  ;  in  v/hich  he  behaved  with  the  greateft  bravery,  and 
thereby  attraded  the  regard  of  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  In 
1720,  he  viiited  the  court  of  France,  where  he  obtained  a 
brevet  of  camp-marilial  from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent 
of  that  kingdom.  Two  years  after,  hepurchafed  the  colonelcy 
of  the  regiment  of  Spar;  and  gradually  rofe  in  military 
honours,  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  marllial-ge- 
neral. 

While  Saxe  wasrefiding  in  France,  the  States  of  Courland, 
forefeeing  that  their  duchy  would  one  day  be  without  a  head, 
(duke  Feriinand,  the  laft  male  of  the  family  of  Ketler,  being 
valetudniary,  and  likely  to  die  without  iflue,)  were  prevailed  on, 
bv  foreign  influence,  to  chufe  him  for  their  fovereign.  The 
minute  of  ele^ion  was  figned  by  the  States  of  Mittaw,  the 
capital  of  Courland,  July  5,  1726  :  but,  this  eleilion  having 
been  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  court  of  Ruffia,  and  alfo  by 
the  republic  of  Poland,  upon  both  of  which  the  duchy  was 
dependent,  he  could  never  make  good  his  pretenfions  ;  fo  that^ 
upon  the  death  of  duke  Ferdinand  in  1736,  count  Biron,  a 
gentleman  of  Danil'h  extra£tion,  in  th.e  fervice  of  Ruffia,  was 
preferred  to  him.  When  a  war  broke  out  in  Germany,  upon 
the  death  of  the  late  king  of  Poland,  our  count's  father,  he 
attended  the  duke  of  Berwjc,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Fiench  army  fent  into  that  country,  and  behaved  with  un- 
paralleled bravery.  VVhrn  troubles  broke  out  in  the  famequar- 
ter,  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  French  army  fent  into  the  empire,  to  fupport  the 
pretenfions  of  the  eieftor  of  Bavaria,  and  had  no  inconfiderable 
hand  in  ilorming  Prague  :  by  means  of  which  lie  acquired  the 
confir'en^e  and  efteem  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  When  an 
invalion  of  Great  Britain  wasprojedled  by  the  court  of  France, 
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in  17441  in  favour  of  Charles-Edward,  the  pretender's  eldefl 
fon,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  French  troops  to  be 
employed  on  that  occafion.  Both  the  young  pretender  and  the 
count  had  come  to  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  proceed  upon  the 
int.nded  exnedition  ;  but  thedefign  was  fruilrated  by  %  furious 
ftorr  1,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Britifh  fleet.  France  having, 
foon  arter  that  event,  declared  \v?.r  againft  Great  Britain,  he 
was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  armv  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  mardial  of 
France.  In  this  high  {lation  he  had  full  room  to  difplay  his 
abilities,  buccefs  crowned  all  his  enterprizes  ;  and  every  town 
he  inverted  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  viftorious  arms. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  war,  he  beat  the  allies  in  feveral 
battles,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  Auftrian  Ne^ 
therlands,  with  a  good  part  of  the  Dutch  Brabant.  Such 
eminent  fervices  procured  him  an  a£t  of  natprahzation  by 
the  king  of  France  in  April  1746  :  January  following,  he  was 
raifed  to  the  rank  of  marlhal-general,  an  office  which  had 
been  vacant  for  many  years;  and,  Jan.  1748,  he  was  con- 
ilituted  governor-general  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  large 
revenue  annexed. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Alx-k-Chapelle  in  1748,  mar- 
fiial    Saxe,  covered  with   glory,    and  loaded  with  the  king's 
bounties,  retired  to  Chambord  in  France,  where  he  fpent  his 
time  in   various  employments  and  amulements :  but,   being 
feized  with  a  fever,   he  died  Nov.  30,  1750.     His  corpfe  was 
interred,  with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  church  of  St.  Tho- 
mas at  Strafburgh.     All   France  lamented  his  death.     The 
king   was    at   the   charge   of  his   funeral,  and   exprefTed  the 
greatefl  concern  for  the  lofs  of  a  man,  who  had  raifed  the 
glory  of  his  arms  to  the  higheft  pitch.     By  his  will,  which  is 
dated  at  Paris,   March  i,  1748,  he  directed  that   *'  his  body 
fhould  be  buried  in  lime,  if  that  could  be  done  ;  that,  in  a 
fliort  time,  nothing  more  of  him  might  remain  in  the  world 
but  his  nYemory  among  his  friends."     This  dire£tion,   how- 
ever, was  not  complied  with ;  for,  his  corpfe  w\^s  imbalmed, 
and  put  into   a  leaden  coffin,   which  w'as  inclofed  in  another 
of  copper,  and  this  covered  with  one  of  wood,  bound  about 
xvith  iron.     His  heart  was   put  into  a  filver-gilt  box,  and  his 
entrails  into   another  coffin.     He  was  bred   a  Proteftant,  of 
the  Lutlieran   perfuafion,  under  the  eye  of  the  countefs  his 
mother:   and  no  worldly  conlideraiion  could  ever  induce  him 
to  change  his   religion.      He   had   unhappily,  like   his   royal 
father,  early  engaged  in   a  feries  of  amorous  adventures  ;  and 
feveral    natural    children    were    the    fruits    of    his    rambling 
amours.     Though  he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  his  mother  to 
inarry  Vidoria  countefs  of  Lobin,  a  lady   of   diftinguilhed 
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birth  and  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a  child  or  two,  who  died 
in  their  infancy ;  yet,  a  coldnefs  having  arifen  between  them, 
the  marriage  was  difTolved,  on  account  of  aduhery  committed 
by  the  count,  with  a  defign  to  procure  a  divorce  ;  and  he 
never  afterwards  married.  The  marfhal  was  a  man  of  a 
middlin^ftature,  but  of  a  robuft  conftitutlon  and  extraordinary 
{\repgth.  To  an  afpeft  noble,  fweet,  and  martial,  he  joined 
the  interior  qualities  of  a  moft  excellent  heart.  Affable,  and 
afFe£led  with  the  misfortunes  of  others,  he  was  great  and 
generous,  even  more  than  his  fortune  would  permit.  On 
his  death-bed  he  was  very  penitent  for  his  lewd  pra£lices, 
and  reviewed  the  errors  of  his  lite  with  extreme  remorfe. 

His  "  Reveries,  or  Memoirs  concerning  the  Art  of  War." 
together  with  other  fmall  pieces,  were  tranflated  into  EngHlh, 
and  pub!:lhed  at  London  in  1757,410;  and  republilhcd  at 
Edinburgh  in  17.59,  Svo. 

SAXO  (Grammaticus).  Like  the  birch-place  of  Homer, 
tlie  country  of  this  hiHonan  has   been   the  fubjedl  of  much 
controverfial  difcufTion.     The  queflion  w^ould  never  probably 
have  been  difputcd,  if  envv  had  not  excited  Johannes  Magnu?, 
the  archbifhop  of  Upfa!,  to  deprive   Denmark  of  the   honour 
which  it  was  thought  to  pofiefs,  in  having  given  birth  to  its 
celebrated  hiftorian.     By  giving  him  the  name  of  Johannes 
de  Saxonia,  he   thought  to   perfuade  mankind   that  he  was  a 
native  of  Germany.     His  attempt  was  unfuccefsfu),  and  his 
afTcrtions   refuted  by   Fetrus   Parvus.     It   is   indeed   evident 
from  many  monuments  of  Danilh  antiquity,  where  the  name 
of  Sachfe  frequently  occurs,  that  it  is  of  no  obfcure  or  late 
or't/ia  in   the   hiilory  of  Denmark.      Saxo  himfelf  calls   the 
Danes  his  Countrvmen,  Denmark  his  country  ;    and  fpeaking 
of  the  kings,  he  terms  them  our  kings.      Some  attribute  his 
or:""in  to   Ambria,  others   with   more  reafon  to   Sialandia,  a 
Dauifh  ifland.  His  having  flourilhed  in  the  year  1 150,  or  1156, 
he  thinks  proves,  that  he  muft  then  have  publifhed,  and  conle- 
quently  acquired  a   fame.     I'he  name  Scalandicus  is  alfo  added 
to  that  of  Saxo,  in  fome  editions  of  his  works.     He  has  been 
called  Longus,  which   has   induced    fome  to  attribute  his  de- 
fcent  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Langii.     Others  have  rather 
chofen  to  afcribe  this    name   to   the  height  of   his    flature. 
Saxo,  in  his  preface,  fpeaks  of  his  anceltors  as  having   been 
diflinguifhed   in  war,  which  indicates  that  they  were  of  no 
ignoble  race.     His  name  of  Grammatlcus  was  titular,    and 
expreflive  of  his  attainments   in  literature.     There  are  diffe- 
rent opinions  concerning  the  year  of  his  birth.     It  is  however 
certain,  that  he  flourifhed  in  the  twelfth  century.     Carpyovius 
endeavoured,  by  fome  acute  and  fubtiie  reafonings,  to  afcertain 
the  date.     The  education  of  Saxo  Is  equally  involved  in  un- 
certainty. 
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certainty.  Pcntoppedan  fuppofes  that  he  ftudied  at  Paris,  and 
tiiere  acquired  the  elegance  of  ityle  for  which  he  afterwards 
was  diftinguifhed.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  12th  century 
the  Cimbri  and  the  Danes  frequently  went  to  France  for  edu- 
cation. It  may,  liowever,  be  doubted,  whether  in  the  rage 
for  trifle  which  tlien  prevailed  at  Paris,  Saxo  could  have  pro- 
cured a  matter  who  was  capable  of  infl:ru£ling  him.  We 
muft  be  rather  inclined  to  fuppofe  that  he  owed  his  attain- 
ments to  his  own  induflry  and  talents.  It  appears  that  he 
applied  to  theology,  for  we  find  him  appointed  capitular  in 
the  bilbopric  of  Lundens,  and  afterwards  a  prefeft  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Rofchild.  While  he  filled  this  office  he  was  fent, 
in  the  year  1 161,  by  Abfalon  the  billiop  of  Rofchild  to  Paris, 
with  a  view  of  inviting  fome  monks  from  St.  Genevieve, 
who  might  correct  the  depraved  morals  of  thole  which  be- 
longed to  Efkilfco.  William  Abbas  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Saxo,  a. id  three  brothers  followed  him.  Tbefe  monks  in- 
troduced into  Denmark  the  monafiic  difcipline  which  had 
i)een  prefcribed  St.  Auguftine.  Various  opinions  have  been 
offered  about  the  date  of  Saxo's  death.  Pontanus  fuppofes  it 
to  have  been  in  the  year  1208.  Some  conje£lure  the  time  to 
havebeen  1190,  others  in  1201.  But,  when  we  refle£V,  that 
in  his  preface  he  fpeaks  of  Waldemar  II.  who  afcerided  the 
throne  of  Denmark  in  1203,  and  that  Andrew  Suhq,  to 
whom  the  hiftory  is  dedicated,  fucceeded  Abfalon  in  the  bi- 
fliopric  in  1202,  we  cannot  agree  with  thofe  who  have 
adopted  the  earher  dates.  Though  fome  others  have  fixed 
the  date  in  1204,  and  others  in  1206  ;  the  general  cpiiiion  is, 
that  he  died  in  1208,  aged  upward  of  70.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  Rofcliild.  Three  centuries  afterwards,  an 
infcription  was  added  to  his  tomb  by  Lago  Urne,  bilhop  of 
Sealandre.  See  Stephens'  "  Prolegomeifa."  Though  more 
elegant  verfes  might  have  been  invented,  fays  Klotzius,  none 
could  have  been  more  true. 

Harald  Huitfeld,  in  his  **  Hiftory  of  Denmark,"  mentions 
two  fons  of  Saxo,  Peter  the  prefe6l  of  Lundens,  and  Septi- 
mius,  or  SifFuendas,  a  canon  of  Rofchild.  Many  have 
queftioned  the  truth  of  this  affertion,  as  there  was  a  papal 
edi(ft  againfl  the  marriage  of  priefts  ifTued  long  before  he 
could  have  been  a  father.  Though  this  edift  palfed  in  1120, 
yet,  as  Pontoppidan  has  obfervcd,  many  priefts  in  that  cen- 
tury refufed  to  obey  it,  and  were  married.  Who  can  venture 
to  affirm,  that  Saxo  was  not  one  of  tlv^fe  who  in  this  refpeft 
revolted  againft  the  Pope's  Authority  ?  The  Danes,  it  is  wel! 
-f  nown,  were  for  a  long  time  averfe  to  this  prohibition,  till  at 
length,  in  1222,  it  was  confirmed  at  the  Slefwic  council. 

Abfalon 
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Abfalon  firft  jndigated  Saxo  to  undertake  the  hiftory  of 
Denmark.  Abfalon,  whofe  paternal  name  was  Axel,  with 
the  additional  cognomen  Huide,  was  diflinguilhed  by  tlie  fa- 
vour of  Waldemar  I.  He  was  bifhop  of  Rofchild,  and  after- 
wards preferred  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Lunden.  He  has 
been  much  celebrated  for  '>is  patriotic  zeal,  for  his  piety,  and 
liberality.  Attacbf^d  to  liferature,  and  particularly  to  that 
whicl)  :r  .i  rd  to  the  hiftory  of  Denmark,  he  had  employed 
Suens,  a  ion  of  Aggo  the  fellow-ftuJent  of  Sow,  in  writing 
the  *<  Danifli  Hiftory."  The  affiduity  a^  -^  talents  of  Saxo 
efcaped  not  his  attention.  Not  only  did  lie  exhort  him  to 
undertake  the  work,  but  he  aff.fied  him  with  his  advice  and 
with  books. 

Saxo  emploved  20  >  e^rs  in  accomplifliing  his  undertaking, 
and  at  lafl  rendered  it  worthy  the  praifes  of  pollerity,  and  the 
expectations  of  Abfalon:  who,  however,  did  not  furvive  to 
fee  the  refult  of  his  care  and  his  advice. 

Abfalon  having  died  before  the  hiftory  was  completed, 
which  Saxo  infcribed  to  Andrew  Suno,  who  was  the  fucceffor 
to  the  fee,  the  hi. 'cry  was  not  publilhed  till  three  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  tl;e  author.  Having  remained  dor- 
mant during  fo  long  a  period,  Chriftianus  Petra^us  undertook 
the  publication  at  the  defire  of  Lago  Une,  bilhop  of  Rofchild, 
Petra^us,  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  puriuit  of  his 
ftudies  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  fmttwo  meflengers  at  diffe- 
rent times  to  Denmaik,  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  work;  but 
without  fuccefs.  He  i-eturned  to  his  own  country  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  at  length  received  the  manufcript  accurately 
written  from  Bergeius  the  archbilhop  of  Lundens.  It  was 
delivered  to  be  printed  to  Jodocus  Uadius  Afcenhus,  and  was 
publiihed  at  Pa;  is  in  the  year  1514.  The  edition  of  Petrous 
was  re-puhlilhcd  at  Bafil,  in  1534,  by  Johannes  Operinus. 
A  third  edition  appeared  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  i  567. 
At  lafl,  Stephanus  Johannes  Stcphanicus  bore  the  palm  of 
excellence  from  all  former  editors.  He  was  hiflorian  to  the 
king,  and  profefTor  of  eloquence  and  hiP.ory  in  the  univerfity 
of  Sora,  and  already  dillinguifhcd  in  the  paths  of  literature. 
He  had  pubiillicd  in  the  year  1642,  at  Sora,  from  a  manu- 
fcript which  had  been  prefervcd  at  Copenhagen,  a  "  Hill:ory 
of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,"  by  Sueno  the  friend  of  Saxo. 
There  is  alfo  extant,  a  hiflory  of  Denmark,  by  Stephanus, 
pub.  1650:  the  following  is  the  title:  "  Hiftoricae  Danicze 
de  rebus  Chrifliani  HI.  ab.  a.  1550,  ad  1559,  Sorae  1650." 
By  the  aid  of  fome  Danilh  nobles,  and  the  liberal  contiibution 
of  the  king,  he  was  enabled  to  publifh  an  edition  of  Saxo,  in 
folio,  printed  at  Sora  1644.  A  fecond  part  of  the  volume 
z  appeared^ 
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appeared  in  the  following  year,  containing  the  *'  Prolego- 
mena," and  copious  notes. 

SAY  (Samuel),  born  in  1675,  ^^''^^  *^^^  fecond  fon  of  the 
Rev.  Giles  Say,  who  had  been  eje6led  from  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Michael's  in  Southampton  by  the  Barrholomew-a(5l  in 
1662;  and,  after  king  James  the  fecoiid's  liberty  of  confci- 
ence,  was  chofen  paftor  of  a  DifTenting  congregation  at 
Gueftwic  in  Norfolk,  where  he  continued  till  his  death, 
April  7,  i6g2.  Some  years  after,  his  fon  fabovementloned) 
being  at  South wark,  where  he  iiad  been  at  fchool,  and  con- 
verfing  with  fome  of  the  DilTenters  of  that  place,  met  with  a 
woman  of  great  reputation  for  piety,  who  told  him,  with  great 
joy,  that  a  fermon  on  Pf.  cxix'.  130.  preached  by  his  father 
thirty  years  before,  was  the  means  of  her  converfion.  Being 
flrongly  inclined  to  the  miniftry,  Mr.  Say  entered  as  a  pupil 
in  the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe  at  Londoa 
about  1692,  where  he  had,  for  his  fellow-ftudents,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Ifaac  Watts,  Mr.  John  Hughes,  and  Mr.  [ofiah 
Hort,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Tuam.  When  he  had  iiniflied 
his  fludies,  he  became  chaplain  to  Thomas  Scott,  efq.  of 
Lyminge  in  Kent,  in  whofe  family  he  continued  three  years. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Andover  in  Hampfhire,  then  to 
Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  and  foon  after  toLoweilo^in  Suffolk, 
where  he  continued  labouring  in  word  and  doftrine  eighteen 
years.  He  was  afterwards  co-pafior  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Baxter  at  Ipfwich  nine  years  ;  and  laflly  was  called,  in 
1734,  to  fucceed  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  in  Weilminfter,  where 
he  died  at  his  houfe  in  James-lireet,  April  12,  1743,  of  a 
mortification  in  his  bowels,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age. 

In  his  funerai-fermon,  preached  by  Dr.  Obadiah  Hughes, 
and  afterwards  printed,  a  due  elogium  is  paid  to  his  minille- 
rial  abilities  ;  and,  foon  after  his  df  ath,  a  thin  quarto  volume 
of  his  poems,  with  two  eflays  in  profe,  *'  On  the  Harmony, 
Variety,  and  Power  of  Numbers,"  written  at  the  requeft  of 
Mr.  Richardfon  the  painter,  were  publilhed  for  the  benefit  of 
his  daughter,  who  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toms,  of  Hadleigh 
in  Suffolk.  The  effays  have  been  much  admired  by  perfons 
of  tafle  and  judgement.  And  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for 
1780,  p.  568,  has  refcued  from  oblivion  fome  remarks,  by 
the  fame  judicious  hand,  from  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Auditor  Ecnfon's  "  Prefatorv  Difcourfe  to  his  Edition  of 
Johnfton's  Pfalms,  and  the  ConcluGon  of  that  Difcourfe, 
1741." 

In  the  preface  to  his  Works,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Say 
*'  was  a  tender  hufband,  an  indulgent  father,  and  of  a  moft 
benevolent,  Communicative  difpofition,  ever  ready  to  da  £ood, 
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and  to  diftribute.  He  Was  well  verfed  in  aflronomy  and  na- 
tural pliilofophy;  had  a  tafte  for  mufic  and  poetry,  was  a 
good  critic,  and  a  mafter  of  the  claffics.  Yet  fo  great  was 
his  modelly,  that  he  was  known  only  to  a  few  fele£l  fiiends, 
and  never  publiflied  above  two  or  three  fermons,  which 
were  in  a  manner  extorted  from  him."  Among  the  mo- 
dern Latin  poets  Broukhufius  was  his  favourite;  among 
the  Engliili,  Milton,  whofe  head,  etched  by  Mr.  Richardl'on, 
is  prefixed  to  his  fecond  effay.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Say  to  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  two  from  Mr.  Say  to  Mr.  Duncombe,  with  a 
Latin  tranflation  cf  the  beginning  of  *'  Paradife  Loft,"  are 
printed  among  the  "  Letters  of  Eminent  Perlons  deceafed," 
vol.  L  and  vol.  IL  His  charafters  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Bendyfh, 
grand-daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  appendix  to 
vol.  IL  lirll  appeared  (without  a  name)  in  Gent.  Alag.  1765, 
p.  357.  In  the  fame  volume,  p.  423,  "  The  Refurredlion 
illullrated  by  the  Changes  of  the  Silk-wOrm"  is  by  the  fame 
hand.  And  fome  of  his  poetical  pieces  are  in  Nichols's 
"  Seled  Coileaion,"  vol.  VI. 

Mr.  Sav  had  colle£led  all  the  forms  of  prayer  on  public 
occafions  from  the  time  of  archbiihop  Laud,  which  after  his 
death  were  offered  to  the  then  arclibilhop  of  York  (Dr.  Her- 
ring), but  were  declined  by  him  as  "  never  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed In  compofitions  of  that  fort  for  the  public,  that  work 
being  in  the  province  of  Canteibury."  Yet,  unlikely,  as  it 
feemed,  this  event  foon  happened. 

SCALA  (Barthelemi),  an  Italian,  eminent  as  a  ftatef- 
man  and  man  of  letters,  when  letters  were  juft  reviving  in 
Europe,  was  born  about  1424,  fome  fay  1430.  He  was  only 
the  fon  of  a  miller ;  but,  going  early  to  Florence,  he  fell 
imder  the  notice  of  Cofmo  de  Alcdici? ;  who,  obfcrving  un- 
common parts  in  him  and  a  turn  for  letters,  took  him  under 
hi-i  protection,  and  gave  him  an  education.  He  fludied  the 
law ;  and,  taking  a  dc£tor's  degree  in  that  faculty,  frequented 
the  bar.  After  the  death  of  Coimo  in  1464,  Peter  de  Me- 
dlcis  Ihewed  the  fame  regard  for  him  ;  and  Scala,  through  his 
means,  was  trut^ed  by  the  republic  in  the  niceft  and  moll 
important  negotiations.  la  1471,  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was,  conferred  on  him  and  his  del'cendants ;  and  the  year  after 
he  obtained  U'ttres  de  nchlefft:  he  was  then  fecretary  or  chancellor 
of  the  republic.  In  1484,  the  Florentines  fent  a  folemn  em- 
baffy  to  Innocent  VIII,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  being 
raifed  to  the  pontificate  ;  when  Scala,  being  one  of  the  lix 
deputed  to  go,  deliveied  a  fpeech  fo  very  pleafing  to  the  pope, 
that  he  was  made  by  him  a  knight  of  the  golden  fpur,  and 
fenator  of  Rome.  In  i486,  he  wa^  made  holy-flandard- 
bearer  to  the  republic.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1497  ;  and 
left  among  other  children  a   daughter,    named   Alexandria, 

who 
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who  afterwards  became  famous  for  her  learning  and  Iklll  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 

While  he  hved,  were  pubhfhed  the  abovementioned  fpeech 
to  pope  Innocent;  another  fpeech  which  he  made  as  chan- 
cellor of  Florence,  "  Pro  Imperatoriis  militarlbus  fignis 
dandis  Conflantio  Sfortia?  Imperatori,  148 1  ;"  and  '*  Apologia 
contra  vltuperatores  civitatis  Florentiae,  1496,"  in  folio.  His 
pofthumous  works  are  four  books,  "  De  Hiftoria  Floren- 
tina,"  and  "  Vita  di  Vitaliani  Borromeo ;"  both  printed  at 
Rome  in  1677,  4to.  This  hiftory  of  the  Florentine  republic 
was  written  in  twenty  books,  and  depofited  in  the  Mediceaii 
library  ;  but,  as  only  four  of  thefe  hooks  and  part  of  a  fifth 
were  digefted  and  nniflied,  no  more  were  tliought  fit  to  fee  the 
light.  Some  few  of  his  letters  have  been  publifhed ;  and 
there  are  ei^ht  in  the  colleftion  of  Politian,  with  whom  Scala, 
as  appears  from  the  correfpondence,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
at  variance.  Politian  treated  him  politely  at  firfl;,  but  after- 
wards loft  his  temper  a  little.  He  probably  defpifed  him  tl^e 
more  for  being  his  fuperior  in  every  thing  but  letters.  Eraf- 
nnis  alfo  has  not  pafled  a  very  favourable  judgement  on  him: 
he  reprefents  him  as  a  Ciceronian  in  his  ftyle. 

SCALA  (Alexandra),  was  daughter  to  the  above,  and 
a  very  diftinguifhed  and  accompliflied  woman.  She  became 
the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Marulliis,  whofc  avowed  reafon 
for  marrying  her  was  to  become  perfeft  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
NevertheJefs,  it  is  very  certain,  that  flie  was  not  only  an  ex- 
cellent, but,  as  Paul  [ovius  affirms,  a  very  beautiful,  woman. 
She  was  often  praifed  by  Politian  in  Greek,  and  was  univer- 
fallv  efteemed  for  her  learning  and  virtues.  She  died  in 
i;c6. 

SCALIGER  (Julius  Cje^ar)  was  dcfcended  from  the 
princes  of  Verona,  if  we  may  believe  what  his  fou  [ofeph 
afferts,  in  his  epiftle  to  Janus  Doufa,  "  de  vetuftate  geatis 
Scaligerana^;"  though  this  is  generally  not  believed,  but,fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  p\iff  of  the  Gens  Scaligerana,  meaning 
Julius  Jofeph,  who  were  as  remarkable  for  great  vanity  as 
they  were  for  great  parts  and  ilill  greater  learning.  Be  this  as 
it  will,  Julius  was  the  fon  of  Benedict  Scaliger,  who  com- 
manded for  feventeen  years  the  troops  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary  ;  and  was  born  at  Ripa,  a  caitle  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Verona,  in  1484.  He  learned  the  firll  elements  of 
the  Latin  in  his  own  country,  having  for  his  preceptor  John 
Jocundus  of  Verona  ;  and,  at  twelve,  was  prefented  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  who  made  him  one  of  h.is  pages.  He 
ferved  that  emperor  feventeen  years,  and  gave  proofs  of  his 
valour  and  dexterity  in  feveral  expeditions,  in  which  he  at- 
tended his  maile^-     He  was  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in  1512, 

in 
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in  which  he  loH:  his  father,  and  brother  Titus  r  he  conveyed 
their  bodies  to  Ferrara,  where  his  mother  reuded,  who  fome 
time  after  died  with  grief. 

His  father  dyiag  in   narrow  eircumilances,   he  found  him- 
felf  foon   in  great  necefhty  ;   upon  which  he  refolved   to  enter 
into  the  Francilcan  order.     For  tl.is  purpofe  he  went  to  Bo- 
logna, where  he  appl'.etl  himfelf  vigoroully  to  ftudy,  efpeci- 
ally  to  logic  and  Scotus's  divinity;  but,  changing  his  mind 
■with  regard  to  becoming  a  monk,  he  took  arms  again,  and 
fcrved  fome  time  in  Piedmont.     A  phyfician,  whom  he  knew 
at  Turin,   perfuaded  him  to  ftudy  phvlic;   and  accordingly  he 
profecuted  it  at  his  leifure-hours,  while  he  was  in  the  army  : 
he  likewife  learned  the  Greek  language,  of  which  he  had  been 
entirely  ignorant  till  then.     At  laft  the  pains  of  the  gout  de- 
termined him,  at  forty  years  of  age,   to  abandon  a   military 
life,  and  dev:)te  himfelf  entirely   to  the  profeffion  of  phylic. 
He   had   indeed  already  acquired    uncommon  Ikill   in  it;    fo 
that  the  bifhop  of  Ageu,   being  indifpofed,  and  apprehending 
fome  need  of  a  phyfician  in  his  journey  to  his  diocele,  befought 
Scaliger  to   attend    him.     Scaliger  confenied    upon  condition 
that  he  fhouid  not  ftay  at  Agen  above   eight  days :  however, 
this  mighty  man,  now  forty-two,  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of 
thirteen  ;  and,   becaufe  her  parents  would  not  confent  to  his 
having  her,  on  account  of  her  youth,  flayed  at  Agen  in  order 
to  marry  her.      He  married  her  three  years  after,  in   1529; 
lived  with  her  twenty-nine  years  ;  and  had  fifteen  children  by 
her,  feven  of  whom  furvived  him.     She  was  a  lady  of  good 
family. 

It  was  after  his  fettlement  at  Agen,  that  he  began  to  apply 
himfelf  fcrioufly  to  his  fludies.     Re^learned  the  French  tongue 
at   his  firft  coming,  which  he  fpoke  perfedtly  well   in  three 
months ;  and  then  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Gafcon,  Italian, 
Spanifh,  German,   Hungarian,  aiid   Sclavonian.      The   chief 
objeft   of  his  purfuits  was   learning :   the   praftice  of  phyfic 
was  what  he  lupported  hinn'elf  by.     It  is   probable  that  he 
had  taken  a  doftor's  degree  in  this  faculty  at  Padua;   for,  the 
letters  of  naturalization,  which  were  granted  him  by  Francis  I, 
1528,  give  him  this  title;  though  they  fay  nothing,   as  fome 
have  obferved,  of  his  defcent  from   the  princes  of  Verona, 
which   it  is  probable  they  would  have  done,  had  that  defcent 
been  clear.     He  did  not  begin   to   publilh  any  of  his   works 
till  he  was   forty-feven. ;  but    he    foon   repaired  the  tunc   he 
had  lofl,  and  fhortly  gained  a  great  name  in  the  republic  of 
letters.     Study  and  the  compofition  of  books  employed   him 
till  his  death  ;  which  was  occaiioned  by  a  retention  of  urine, 
and  happened  in  155S.     Flia  epitaph  was,  "  Julii  Caslaris  Sca- 
ligeri  quod  fuit." 

His 
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His. Ton  Jofeph  has  defcrlbed  him  as  a  man  with  manv  ex- 
cellent qualities  both  of  body  and  mind;  tali,  vvell-mide,  of 
a  noble  and  venerable  air,  and  very  ftrong  and  aMive  even  to 
old  ag;e ;  of  ainazing  fn;;acity,  infomuch  th^tt  he  could  divine 
the  natures  and'  mar.rjpis  of  men  from  their  looks;  of  a  pro- 
dii^ious  memory;  iln^jbrly  averfe  to  Iving,  and  of  luch  cha- 
rity, that  his  houfe  \C5  a  kind  ot  hofpital  to  the  indigent'and 
diflfeffedi     Thcfe  good  qualities,  however,  which  his  fon  at- 
tributes to  hira,  were  greatly  tarniC.ied  by  fome  that  we're  not' 
fo  good,  and  yet  notorious  to  all'the  \;yorId;   we  mean,  an  in- 
ftipportable  pride  and  vanity,   with  a  criticizing  and  petulant 
humour,  which  made  him  throw  out  the  moil  outrageous  and 
injurious  language  agninlVall  who  did  not  think  as  he  thonglu, 
nor  adored  his  produftions  asdie  adored  them.     Histreatment 
of  Erafmus  was  inexcufable.     This  great  man,  iw  a  piece  in- 
tituled, *'  Ciceronianus,   five  de  optimo  dicendi  gcnere,"   had 
ridiculed,   with  irrefiftible  force  of  wit  and  reafon,  certain  of 
the  learned   in   Italy,   who  would  allow  no  exprelTions  to  be 
pure  latinity  but  what  were  to  be  found  in  Cicero;  and  had' 
even  gone  fo  far  as  to  criticife-the  ftyle  of  the   Roman  orator, 
for   whom  neverthelefs   he   had   the  profouhdeft   veneration. 
This 'provoked  Scaliger,   vvhofe  zeal  for  Cicero  put  him  uoon 
publifhing  two  orations  in  his  defence  ;   in  which  he  loaded 
Erafn)us   with  all   the   contumely  and    reproachful  language 
that  ill-mannered  fpleen  and  paffion  could  fuggeft.     He  made' 
fome  atojaement,  by  repenting   of  what  he  had   done  ;     for, 
upon  the  death  of  Erafmus,  which  happened  while  the  fe- 
cond  oration   was  printing,  that  is,    in  1536,  Scaliger  wrote 
a   poem,   wherein  he  exprelTed  great  grief  at  his  dying  before 
they  were  reconciled,  and  fhewed  a  willingnefs  to  acknowledge 
his  great  virtues  and  merit. 

In  the  mean  time  Scaliger,  with  all  his  faults,  was  cerlainly 
a  moft  uncommon  man;  aiid,  if  in  his  literary  productions 
great  numbers  of  errors  liave  expofcd  him  to  criticifrn  and 
correftion,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  he  did  not  apply  him- 
felf  in  good  earneft  to  letters  till  he  was  more  than  fortv, 
Hi^  principal  works  are,  "  Exercitationes  contra  Cardanurn 
de  Subtilitate  ;"  "  De  cauils  Linguae  Latinas ;"  "  Poetices  Jibri 
feptem;"  "  Poemata;"  "  Fpillolce;"  and  "Commentaries 
upon  feveral  ancient  authors,  Theophraflus,  Ariftotle,  Hip- 
pocrates," or  rather  upon  fome  works  of  thefs  authors. 

SCALIGER  (Joseph  Justus),  fon  of  Julius  Carfar  Sca- 
liger, was  born  at  A  gen  in  1540;  and,  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
was  fent  with  two  of  his  brothers  to  the  college  of  Bordeaux. 
He  learned  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  continued 
there  for  three  years;  when  the  plague,  coming  to  the  place, 
obliged  him  to  leturn  home'to  his  father,  who  hiinfelf  took  * 
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care  of  his  {ludies.     He  required  of  him  every  day  a  fhort  de* 
clamation  upon  fonie  hiftorical  fubjecl,  and  made  him    tran- 
fcribe  Tome  poems,  which  he  himfelt  had  compofcd.     This  lafl: 
employ  is  fuppofed  to  have  infpired  him  with  a  tafte  and  in- 
clination for  poetry  ;  which  he  cultivated  fo  heartily,  that  he 
wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the  flory  ot  Oedipus  before  he  was  feven- 
teen.     His   father  dying  in   1558,   he  went  to  Pari?  the  \ear 
following,  with  a  defign  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  Greek,  lan- 
guage ;  and  for  this  purpofe  attended  thele6lures  of  Turncbus 
for  two  months.      But,   finding   that  in  the  ufual  courfe  he 
ihouldbe  a  long  while  in  gaining  his  point,  he  (hut  him  elt  up 
in  his  clofet,  refolving  to  make  ufe  of  no  mafler  but  him'c't  ; 
and,  having  hailily  run  over  the  Greek  coniugatioMS,   beL,an  to 
read  Homer  with  a  tranflation,  and  underftood  him  perfcdlly 
in  a  fhort   time.      From  this  readmg  he  formed  to  hirnfelf  a 
grammar;    then,    proceeding  to  the  other  Greek  poets,  and 
next  to  the  liiftbrians  and  orators,  he  gained  in  the  fpace  of 
two  vears  a  perre£^  knowledge  of  the  language.    He  afterwards 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  learned  by  him- 
felf with  great  facility  :    he  had  a  particular  talent  for  learning 
languages,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  well  fkilled  in  no  lefs  than 
thirteen.     He  made  the  fame  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  and  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  fo  that  he  at  length  obtained  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  mofl  learned  man  of  his  age  ;    and  per- 
haps he  was  the  mofl  learned  man  that  any  age  has  produced. 
His  life  was  a  life  of  fevere  application  to  letters,  fo  that  there 
is  very  little  for  a  biographer  to  fay  of  it.     In  1503,  he  was 
invited  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  to  be  honorary  profeflbr  of 
the  Belles  Lettres  there  :  upon  which  occafion,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve what  we  read  in  the  "  Menagiana,"  Henry  IV.  of  France 
treated  him  with  great  coldnefs  and  neglecl.     Scaiiger  had  de- 
termined to  accept  the  offer  ;    and,  waiting  upon  the  king  to 
acquaint  him  with  his  journey,  and  theoccalion  of  it,  "  Well, 
Mr.  Scaiiger,"  faid  his  majelly,  "  the  Dutch  want  to  have  you 
with  them,  and  to  allow  vou  a  good  ftipend :  I  am  glad  of  it ;" 
and,  then   fuddenly  turning  the  difcourfe,  afked  him,  *'  Is  it 
true,  that  you  travelled  from  Paris  to  Dijon  without  going  to 
fiool  ?"    The  il:anders-by  were  furprifed  ;  for  they  expe£led  to 
have  fcen  the  greafefl  fcholar  in  the  world,  and  confequently 
great  ornament  of  his  country,  treated  with  inore  ceremony 
and  refpedt.     But  Henry  IV.  had  no  notion  at  all  of  learning 
or  loarned  men  :  and,  if  he  had  had,  might  pofiibly  not  have 
bef  n  convinced  that  great  learning  can  atone  for  greater  pride, 
infolence,  and  vanity;    and  fo  might   behave  m  that  manner, 
purpofelv  to  humble  and  mortify  Scaiiger,  who  pofTefTcd  them 
ail  abundantly.     He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  fpent  the  re-> 
main^ier  of  his  lifcj  and  died  tliere  of  a  cropfy,  Jan,  21,  1609, 

without 
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\vlth6ut  having  ever  been  married.  He  was  a  man  of  per^e<£l 
fobriety  of  nianaers,  and  whofe  whole  time  was  well  fpent  ill 
Hudy.  He  had  as  great  parts  as  his  father,  and  infinitely 
greater  learning,  having  been  trained  to  it  from  his  infancy, 
which  his  tather  had  not :  but  then  he  had  the  fame  vain- glo- 
rious and  malevolent  fpirit  which  difpofed  him  to  contemn, 
and  upon  every  occafion  to  abufe,  all  mankind.  And  though 
Ovid  has  faid,  that  the  culture  of  polite  literature  and  the 
liberal  aits  has  a  tendency  to  civilize  and  loftcn  human  na-» 
ture, 

"  •  Ingenuasdidiciffe  fidelller  artes 

*'  Emollit  mores,  nee  fmit  efle  feros, — '' 
yet,  were  we  to  judge  by  the  efFefts  it  had  on  thcfe  two  heroes 
in  letters,  for  fuch  they  certainly  were,  we  fhould  conclude  it 
moie  likely  to  make  us  greater  favages'in  our  civilized  than 
we  fnould  have  been  in  our  natural  Itate.  It  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Scaliger  the  father  lived  and  died  in  the  church  of 
Rome  :  but  the  fon  embraced  the  prniciples  of  Luther,  and 
relates  that  his  father  alfo  had  intentions  of  doing  fo. 

The  works  of  Jofeph  Scaliger  are  very  numerous  and  va- 
rious:  but  his'  "  Opus  de  Emendatione  Temporum,"  printed 
at  Paris  1583  in  folio,  is  his  greatell:  performance.  It  contains 
a  vaft  extent  of  learning ;  and  three  things  are  obferved  in  it, 
peculiar  to  Scaliger.  The  firft  is,  that,  having  great  ikill  in  ' 
the  Oriental  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and 
a  prodigious  knowledge  in  all  kinds  of  writers,  he  coUed^ed 
every  thing  which  might  ferve  to  eflablifh  fure  principles  of 
chronology,  and  to  fix  the  time  of  divers  remarkable  events. 
The  fecond,  that  he  Vv'as  the  firft  who  undertook  to  form  a 
complete  fyftem  of  chronology ;  or  to  lay  down  certain  princi- 
ples, on  which  hiflory  might  be  digefled  into  exadl  order.  The 
third,  that  he  invented  the  Julian  period;  which  is  fo  exceed- 
ingly necefTary  to  chronologers,  that  without  it  all  their  labours 
would  be,  if  not  ufelefs,  at  leaft  very  knotty  arid  difScuit. 
Scaliger,  who  had  aKvays  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  own  pro- 
dudfions,  imagined,  that  he  had  in  this  work  carried  chrono- 
logy to  entire  perfe6lion,  and  that  his  determinations  would  be 
irreverfible  :  but  the  fciences  do  not  attain  perfeftion  at  once  ; 
and  the  errors,  which  Fetavius  and  others  have  difcovered  in 
this  work,  fliew  in  this  inftancethat  they  do  not.  Nevjprihelefsj 
he  has  been  ll;vled  the  father  of  chronology  ;  and  perhaps  his 
*'  Thefaurus  Temporum,  complecfiGns  Eufebii  PamphiJi 
Chronicon,  cum  Ifagogicis  Chronoicgije  Canonibus,"  in 
which  he  has  corredied  and  reformed  many  things  in  his 
•'  Opus  de  Emendatione  Temporum,"  may  give  him  a  fuffi- 
cient  claim  to  the  title.  The  befl  edition  cf  "  De  Em.enda- 
tione  Temporum"   is  that  of  Geneva,  1609,   folio;  of  the 
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**  Thcfaurus  Temporum"    that  of    Amfteidam,    1658,    ia 
2  vols,  tolio. 

He  wrote  notes  and  animadverfions  upon  almoft   all   the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  :  thofe  xipon  Varro    **  de  Linf^ua 
Latina"  were  written  by  him  at  twenty  years  of  age.     Ge- 
rard VofTins   obferves,  that  his  conjectures  are  too  bold,  and 
mentions  how  Peter  Vi6\orius  faid,  that  Scaliger  'vvas  born 
to    corrupt  the  antients  rather  than   to  corre6l  them.     "  I 
know  not,"  fays    Bayle,    *'  whether  we  may   not  fay    that 
Scaliger  had  too  much  wit  and  learning  to  write  a  good  com- 
mentary ;  for,  by  having  too  much  wit,  he  difcovered  in  the 
authors   he  commented   on  more  fine  fentiment  and  genius 
than   they  reall^'    had ;    and  Ids  profound   learning  was   the 
occallon  of  his  feeing  a   thoufand  connexions   between    the 
feiuiments  of  a  writer  and  fome  rare  point  of  antiquity.  Upon 
which  foundation,  imagining  his  author  intended  to  allude  to 
it,  he  corrected  the  paiTage  ;  unlefs  we  choofe  to  believe,  that 
his  defire  to  explain  an  obfcure  point  of  learning,  unknown 
to  other  critics,  induced  him  to  fuppofethat  it  was  to  be  found 
in  fuch  or  fuch  a  paiTage.     However  that  be,  his  commen- 
taries are  full  of  bold,  ingenious,  and  very  learned,  conjec- 
tures; but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  antients  ever  thought 
of  what  he  makes  them  fay.     A  perfon  who  has  genius  de- 
.parts  as  much  from  their  fenfe  as  one  who  has  none  ;  and  we 
ought  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  verfcs  of  Horace  and  Catullus 
contain  all  the  erudition  which  the  commentators  have  thought 
proper  to  fupply  them  with." 

He  wrote  fome  differtations  upon  fubjedls  of  antiquity  ; 
and  gave  fpecimens  of  his  fkill  in  all  branches  of  literature. 
He  made  a  Latin  tranflation  of  two  centuries  of  Arabian 
proverbs,  which  were  publiflied  at  Leyden,  1623,  with  the 
notes  of  Erpenius ;  he  did  this  at  the  requefl  of  Ifaac  Cafau- 
bon,  who  tells  us,  that  he  employed  lefs  time  in  tranflating 
it  than  others  who  underftood  Arabic  would  -have  done  ia 
reading  it.  He  was  alfo  obliged  to  write  fome  controverfial 
pieces :  his  controverfy  with  Scloppius,  who  had  convi6led 
hirri  of  vanity  and  lying  in  his  "  De  vetuftate  &  fplendcre 
gentis  Scaligeranae,"  is  a  heap  of  foul  language  upon  a  very 
futile  fubje^t.  His  *'  Poemata"  were  published  at  Leyden, 
1615,  8vo;  his  *'  Epiftoloe,"  which  are  full  of  good  learn- 
ing, and  not  the  leait  eligible  of  his  works,  by  Daniel  Hein- 
iius,  at  the  fame  place,   1637,  8vo. 

There  are  two  "  Scaligerana ;"  one  printed  at  the  Hague 
in  1666  ;  the  other  at  Groningen  1669,  and  for  fome  curious 
reafon  or  other  called  *'  Scaligerana  Prima."  Defmaizeaux 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  a  neat  edition  of  them, 
together  with  the    "  Thuana,"    "  Perroniana,"    "  Pithoe- 
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ana,"  and  *'  Colomefiana,"  at  Amfterdam,  1740,  in  2  vols. 
i2nio. 

SCARBOROUGH  (^ir  Charles),  according  to  Gran- 
ger, was  firft  phyfician  to  Charles  U.  James  II.  and  Wil- 
liam III.  a  man  poffeffed  of  iirong'  and  lively  parts,  tin- 
common  learning,  and  great  prattice.  He  was  one  of  the 
firll  mathematicians  of  his  time.  His  memory  was  fo  te- 
nacious, that  he  could  recite,  in  order,  all  the  proportions 
of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  other  ancient  authors.  He  af- 
fifted  the  famous  Dr.  W.  Harvey  in  his  hook  "  De  Gene- 
ratione  Animalium,"  and  fuccceded  him  as  le6turer  of  ana- 
tomv  and  furgery.  He  very  judicicuflv  appHed  mathematics 
to  medicine  in  feveral  inftanccs.  His  "  Syllabus  Mufcu- 
lorum"  is  printed,  with  "  Anatomical  Adminiftration  of  all 
the  Mufcles,"  Sec.  by  Wm.  IVIuilens,  mafter  in  Chirurgery. 
He  wrote  feveral  mathematical  treatifes,  a  "  Compendium  of 
Lilye's  Grammar,"  and  an  "  Elegy  on  Cowley."  "He  was 
amiable  in  his  manners,  and  plcvifant  in  his  converfation. 
Died  Feb.  26,    1693. 

SCAPULA  (John)  ftudiedfird:  of  ?-l!  at  Laufanne,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  printing-houfe  of  Henry  Stephens ; 
this  happened  to  be  at  the  time  when  that  great  man  was  pre- 
paring for  publication  his  "  Thefaurus  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage i"  and  Scapula,  not  very  honeftly,  availed  himfelf  of 
the  opportunity  of  making  an  abridgement  of  that  prodigious 
work.  He  took  from  the  Thefaurus  all  that  he  thought  ne- 
cefTary  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  voung  fliudcnts  in  Greek, 
and  publlflied  it  in  the  form"  of  a  diftionary  in  1580.  The 
fale  of  this  work  was  fo  exteniive,  that  it  impeded  the  fale  of 
the  "  Thefaurus,"  aiid  was  particularly  injurious  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Henry  Stephens.  The  mailer,  thus  defrauded,  did 
not  fail  to  exprefs  his  refentment,  in  his  tra£l  on  the  "  La- 
tinity  of  Lipdus."  Scapula,  however  guilty,  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  dexterity. 

SCARRON  (Paul),  an  eminent  comic,  or  rather  bur- 
lefque,  French  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Paul  Scarron,  a  coun- 
fellor,  in  parliament,  and  bora  at  Paris  in  16 lO.  He  was 
deformed,  and  of  very  irreeular  m.anners ;  yet  his  father  de- 
figned  him  for  an  eccleliaflic.  He  went  to  Italy  when  he 
was  four-and-twenty  ;  but  returned  juft  as  licenciqus  as  he 
went,  and  fo  continued  till  by  a  terrible  ftroke  he  was  de- 
prived of  all  power  to  indulge  vicious  appetites.  He  was  at 
Mans,  where  he  was  a  canon  ;  but,  retiring  thence,  at  a  car- 
nival feafon,  into  a  damp  and  fenny  fituation,  a  torpor  fud- 
denly  fell  upon  him,  and  he  loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs.  The 
phyficians  attempted  in  vain  to  reftore  them  ;  no  applications 
were  of  the  leaft  avail :  and  thus  poor  Scarron,  at  twenty- 
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feven,  had  no  movements  left  him,  but  thofe  of  his  hancjs 
ami  tongue.  Melancholy  as  his  condition  was,  his  comical 
and  burlefque  liumour  never  forfook  him  :  he  was  continually 
talking  and  writing  in  this  ftrain  ;  and  his  houfe  became  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  men  of  wit.  Afterwards,  a  freih  mis- 
fortune oveitook  him  :  his  father,  who  had  hit:herto  fupplied 
his  wants,  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
was  banilhed.  Scarron,  deprived  of  his  refources,  prefented 
an  humble  requeft  to  Richelieu,  which  was  fo  humoroufly 
drawn,  that  the  miniller  could  not  forbear  laughing.  What 
the  efFedl  would  have  been  cannot  be  faid,  fince  both  Riche- 
lieu and  his  father  died  icon  after :  ho\ve%''er,  it  is  reckoned 
among  his  heft  pieces.  This  extraordinary  peifon  "at  length 
conceived  thoughts  of  marriage;  and,  in  1651,  was  ailuaily 
married  to  Mademoilelle  d'Aubigne,  afterwards  the  moft  cele- 
brated Mndam  de  Maintcnon,  who  lodged  near  him,  and 
was  about  fixteen  years  of  age.  How  different  mufl:  the  con- 
dition of  that  lady  have  been  then  from  what  it  was  after- 
wards;  v\hen,  as  Voltaire  relates,  *'  it  was  confidered  as 
a  g^e^t  acquifition  for  her  to  gain  for  a  hufband  a  man  who 
was  disfigured  by  nature,  impotent,  and  very  little  enriched 
by  fortune  !"  This  lady,  however,  whofe  paffion  for  Scar- 
ron, if  Ihe  had  anv,  mufl  have  been  quite  fentiniental,  had 
wit  and  beauty,  and  lerved  to  increaie  the  good  company 
which  frequented  his  houfe:  Hie  a!fo  reftrain-ed  him  in  his 
buffooneries,  making  him  more  referved  and  decent.  Scarron 
died  in  if)6o,  and  his  jefting  humour  did  not  die  before  him. 
Within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death,  when  his  acquamtance 
were  about  him  all  in  tears,  "  Ah  !  my  good  friends,"  faid 
he,  "  you  will  never  crv  for  me  fo  much  as  I  have  made  you 
hugh." 

He  had  an  infinite  fund  of  wit  and  plcafantry,  but  could 
never  prevent  it  from  running  into  buffoonery^  There  are  in 
his  writings  many  things  fine,  ingenious,  and  delicate  ;  but 
they  are  fo  mixed  with  what  is  Hat,  trifling,  low,  and  ob- 
fcene,  that  a  reader,  upon  the  whole,  will  be  rather  difgufted 
than  amufed.  His  "  Virgil  Traveftie"  is  only  excufable  in  a 
buffoon;  yet  there  are  pleafantries  in  it  winch  would  liave 
difconcerted  the  gravity  of  even  Virgil  himf  if.  His  comedies 
and  his  tragi-comedy  Boileau  calls  "  les  vilaines  pi:ces  de 
Scarron  :"  they  are  indeed  nothing  but  mere  burlefque.  His 
other  works,  which  confii\  of  fongs,  eplflles,  ilanzas,  odes, 
epigrams,  &c.  ail  Ihew  the  buffooning  'piiit  of  their  author. 
His  *'  Comical  Romance"  is  almoft  the  only  work  which 
continv.ed  to  be  liked  by  perfons  of  tafte :  and  this  was  fore- 
told by  Boileau.     His  vvoiks  were  printed  at  Paris,  in  1685 

and  1737,  in  10  vol.   i2mo,  ' 
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SCHAAF  (Charles),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
■Nuys,  in  the  eledorate  of  Cologne,  1646;  his  father  was 
a  major  in  the  army  of  the  landgrave  of  Hefle  Caflel.  He 
was  bred  to  Divinity  at  Duifbourg  ;  and,  having  made  the 
Oriental  tongues  his  particular  ftudy,  became  profcflbr  of 
them  in  that  univerfity  in  1677.  in  1679  he  removed  to 
Leyden,  to  till  the  fame  poft  for  a  better  ftipend  ;  and  there 
continued  till  1729,  when  he  died  of  an  apoplexy.  He  pub- 
lifhed  fome  ufetul  books  in  the  Oriental  way  ;  as,  i.  "  Opus 
Arama?um,  compledtens  Grammaticam  Chaldaicam  5c  Syria- 
cam,  1686,"  8vo,  2.  "  Novum  Teftamentum  Syriacum, 
cum  verfione  Latina,  1708,"  4to.  The  Latin  verfion  is  that 
of  Tremelhus,  retouched.  Leufden  laboured  jointly  with 
him  in  this  work,  till  death,  which  happened  when  they  were 
got  to  Luke  XV.  20  ;  and  Schaaf  did  the  remainder  by  himfelf. 
At  the  end  of  it  is  fubjoined,  "  Lexicon  Syriacum  Concor- 
dantiale."  3.  Epitome  Grammaticas  Hebraicce,  17 16."  8vo. 
4..  *'  A  Letter  in  Syriac  of  the  bi/bop  Mar  Thomas,  written 
from  Malabar  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  a  Latin  ver- 
fion by  himfelf,  17 14,"  4to.  5.  *'  Sermo  Academicus  de 
Linguarum  Orientalium  fcientia  ;"  an  Inauguration-Speech, 
In  171 1  he  drew  up,  at  the  requeft  of  the  curators  of  the 
academy  at  Leyden,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  books  and  manufcripts,  in  the  library 
there ;  which  was  joined  to  the  catalogue  of  that  library, 
publilbed  ^i  17 11. 

SCHALKEN  was  born  at  Dort,  in  1643.  ^'^  father 
placed  him  firft  with  Solomon  Van  Hoogftraten,  and  after- 
v/ards  with  Gerard  Dou,  from  whom  he  caught  a  great  de- 
licacy of  finifliing  ;  but  his  chief  pra£lice  was  to  paint  candle- 
lights. He  placed  the  objedt  and  a  candle  in  a  dark  room  ; 
and  looking  through  a  finall  hole,  painted  by  day-light  what 
he  faw  in  the  dark  chamber.  Sometimes  he  drew  portraits, 
and  came  with  that  view  to  England,  but  found  the  bufinefs 
too  much  engroffed  bv  Kueller,  Clofterman,  and  others. 
Yet  he  once  drew  king  WilHam;  but,  as  the  piece  was  to  be 
by  candle-light,  he  gave  his  majell:y  the  candle  to  hold,  till 
the  tallow  ran  down  upon  his  fingers.  As  if  to  juftify  this 
ill-breeding,  he  drew  his  own  pidture  in  the  fame  fituation. 
Delicacy  was  no  part  of  his  charadler  :  having  drawn  a  lady 
who  was  marked  with  the  fmall  pox,  but  had  handfome 
hands,  fhe  afked  him,  when  the  face  was  finilbed,  if  Ihe 
mufl  not  fit  for  her  hands :  "  No,  replied  Schalken,  I  always 
draw  them  from  my  houfe-maid."     Died  1706. 

SCHEFFER  (John),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Straiburg  in  1621  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  educated  there. 
He  applied  himfelf  principally  to  the  lludy  of  Greek    and 
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Latin  antiquities,  and  of  hiftory ;  and  made  himfelf  a  tole- 
rable verbal  critic  upon  Latin  and  O.ieck  authors.  He  was 
driven  out  of  his  own  ccuu'^ry  by  the  wars  ;  and,  as  Chriflina 
of  Sweden  was  (hewing  favour  ?t  that  time  to  all  men  of 
letters,  he  vvihdrcw  into  ber  kiiigdom  in  1648.  He  was 
ipace,  the  fame  year,  pio'eflbr  of  eloquence  and  pobtics  at 
Xlpial ;  afterwards,  honorary  profelfor  loyal  of  the.  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  and  alfeflbr  of  the  royal  college  of  an^ 
tiques  ;  and.  at  length,  librarian  of  the  univerfity  of  I'pfaJ. 
He  died  in  1679,  after  having  pnhliihed  a  great  number  of 
works.  Many  of  his  pieces  rela  e  to  Cireek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities, and  are  to  be  fouiid  in  the  rolleftion  of  Gravius 
^nd  Gronovius.  He  wrote  notes  uppn  maijv  ancient  authors  ; 
upon  ^^iian,  Fhaedrus,"  Arriani  Ta6\ica,"  of  which  laft  he 
made  alio  a  Latin  verfion  ;  Petronius,  Hyginus,  -Julius  Obfe- 
quens,  Juftin,  &c.  He  was  one  of  tliole  wlio  iloutJv  de- 
fended the  genuinenefs  of  that  fragment  of  Petronius,  pre- 
tended to  have  been  found  at  Trau  :  which,  however,  is  ge- 
nerally judged  to  be  ji  forgery,  and  accordingly  rejedted  by 
Bui^man  and  other  critics. 

SCHEINER  (Christophhr),  an  emiuenr  nathematician 
and  ailronouier,  and  memorable  for  having  fiifl:  diicovercd  the 
ipot?;  upon  the  fun,  was  born  near  Meckeiberg.  in  t.ernjany, 
l<575'  He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits  v\hen  He 
was  twenty  ;  and  afterwards  .taught  the  Hebrew  tongue  and 
the  mathematics  at  Ingolftadt,  Friburg,  Brifac,  and  Rome. 
-At  length,  he  became  re6lor  of  the  college  o^  the  Jciuits  at 
Neifie  in  Silefia,  and  confeffor  to  the  Archduke  Ch^irles. 
He  died  in  1650. 

Whde  he  was  ^t  Ingolftadt  in  161 1,  teaching  matherna- 
tics  in  that  city,  he  one  day  difcovered  through  his  telefcope? 
certain  fpots  in  the  fun  ;  and  communicated  his  difcovery  to 
fome  of  his  brethren,  to  Gretier  in  partic'jlar.  The  provin- 
cial of  his  order,  frighted  as  it  (hould  fecm  with  the  ncwnef-i 
of  the  phcenomcnon,  reftrained  him  from  puhli;hii;^,ir  at  the 
prefent ;  upon  which  Scheiner  comm.unicatcd  his  oblervations 
in  thr^q  letters  to  Veiferus  ;  who,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  author,  pubhlhed  thofe  obfervations,  with  figures  to 
illuftrjte  them  in  1612,  under  the  title  of  "  Apclles  poft 
tabulam."  When  Galilaeo  heard  of  this,  he  ebargtd  him 
with  plagiaiifm,  as  if  he  had  'obbed  hmi  of  the  honour  of 
the  difcovery  :  but  Scheiner,  in  the  preface  to,  hjs'  "  Rofa 
Urhna,'*  very  accnra'e  y  make-,  good  h;s  claini ;  and  Riccio- 
lus  is  of  opinion,  that  Velferus's  letters  through  Germaay.anj4 
Italv  upon  this  di(co^  ery  gave  Galileo  the  firft  hmt  ot  it, 
lince  none  ot  Galileo's  obleivations  were  earlier  than  1612. 
Schtiner  afterwaids,  at  Rome,  made  obleryations    on  thclo 
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folar  phenomena  for  manv  years;  and  at  length,  reducing 
theai  into  order,  he  pubhlhed  theiu  in  one  volume  tolio, 
1630,  under  the  title  of  *'  Rofa  Uifina:  five,  Sol  ex  admi- 
rando  facumrum  be  rnacuiarum  fuarum  phgenomeno  varius  ; 
nee  non  circa  centrum  fuuin  &  ayesn  tixum,  ab  ortu  in  qcca- 
fum,  converfion?  quaii  raenftrua,  fupra  polos  ^  proprios, 
libris  IV.  mobjlis  oftenius."  Ahnoft  every  page  is  adorned 
wi'U  an  image  of  tlie  fun  with  fpots ;  and  Des  Cartes  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  nothing  can  be  more  accurate 
and  perfe£l  in  its  kind  than  this  work  of  Scheiner. 

He  wrote  fome  Imaller  things,,  relating  to  mathematics  and 
philofophyj  among  the  reft,  "  Oculus,  five  Fundmientum 
Op'icum,  in  quo  ladiu"?  viiualis  eruitur,  fua  vifioni  in  ocuio 
fedes  decerriitur,  k  auguli  vifurii  ingenium  reperitur,"  re- 
printed at  London,   1652.  ^to. 

SCHIaVONE  (Andrea),  fo  called  from  the  country 
where  he  was  born,  in  1522,  was  an  eminent  Venetian  painter. 
He  was  fo  very  mtanly  defcended,  that  his  parents,  after 
thev  had  brought  hira,to  Venice,  were  not  able  to  allow  him 
a  mailer.  His  firft  esr.ploviiient  was  to  ferve  thofe  painters 
who  kepi  fhoi^.s;  where  his  mmd  opened,  fnd  inclination  and 
genius  Prved  him  tor  a  mailer.  He  fi:udied  hard,  and  took 
infinite  pains ;  and  this,  with  fuch  helps  as  he  received  from 
the  prints  ot  Parmeginno,  and  the  paintings  of  Giorgione  and 
Titian,  raifcd  him  to  a  degree  of  excellence  very  furprifing. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  being  obliced  to  v^ork  for  his  daily 
bread,  he  could  not  fpare  time  fufficient  for  making  himfclf 
thoroughly  perfect  in  defign  ;  but  tl-^at  defeft  was  fo  well 
covered  with  the  fingular  bC3Uty  and  fweetneis  of  his  colours, 
that  1  intorer  ufed  o;ten  to  fay,  rio  painter  ought  sto  be  with- 
out one  piece  of  his  hand  at  leaft.  His  principal  works  were 
compofed  at  Venice,  lome  of  tnem  in  concurrence  with  Tin*- 
toret  himfelf ;  and  others  by  the  diredticns  of  1  Irian,  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark.  But  I0  malicious  was  fortune  to  poor 
Schiavone,  that  his  piftures  were  but  litile  valued  in  his  life*, 
time  ;  and  he  never  was  paid  any  otherwife  for  them  than  as 
an  oidinary  painter:  though, -a'ter  his  deceafe,  which  hap- 
pened in  1582,  liis  v'orks  turned  to  much  better  account, 
and  were  eiteemtd  but  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  moft  fa^ 
tnous  contemporaries.  1  his  painter,  though  now  reckoned 
one  ot  the  greateft  colourifts  of  the  Venetian  fchool,  was  all 
his  life  long  but  poorly  fed  and  meanly  clad  ;  what,  therefore, 
wa£  his  fu  ure  rtputa'ion  worth  to  hnn  .'' 

SdiMlDr,  the  name  of  fome  karned  Germans.  Eras- 
mus ScHMiuT,  born  at  Delitzcli  in  Mihiia,  1560,  was  emi- 
nent for  his  fkiil  in  the  Greek  tongue  and  in  the  mathema- 
tics ;  bptii  "Which,  although  they  are   accompliihments  lel- 
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dom  found  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  profefled  with  great  repu- 
tation for  many  years  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  died  ia 
1637.  He  publifhed  an  edition  of  "  Pindar"  in  1616,  4to, 
with  a  Latin  verfion  and  learned  notes.  He  wrote  notes  alio 
upon  Lycophron,  Dionyfius  Periegetes,  and  Hefiod  -.  which 
laft  was  publifhed  Pt  Geneva  in  1693. — I'here  was  vSebas- 
TiAN  Schmidt,  proieffor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Strafburgh, 
who  piibliflied  many  works ;  and  John  Andrew  Schmidt, 
a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Worms  in  1652.  John 
ilndrew  had  a  terrible  accident,  when  he  was  twenty -feven, 
which  had  hke  to  have  coft  him  his  life:  he  fell  out  of  a 
chamber-window  of  the  fecond  ftory  into  the  ftreet,  and  was 
taken  up  for  dead  He  hurt  his  right  arm  with  the  fall  fo 
much,  that  he  could  never  recover  the  ufe  of  it :  he  learned 
to  write,  however,  tolerably  well  with  the  left ;  fo  well,  at 
leaft,  as  to  be  able  to  make  near  a  hundred  publications,  with- 
out the  help  of  an  amanuenfis.  He  was  learned,  but  feems 
to  have  been  ftronglv  infe£led  with  the  cacoethes  fcribenJi  \  for, 
he  wrote  upon  all  fubje£ls.  One  of  his  pieces  is  intituled, 
*'  Arcana  dominationis  in  rebus  geflis  Oliverii  Cromwelli ;" 
another  is  againft  a  book,  fuppofed  to  be  Le  Clerc's,  with 
this  title,  "  Liberii  de  fan£to  amore  Epiftolse  Theologicae." 
He  tranflated  Pardie's  "  Elements  of  Geometry"  out  of 
French  into  Latin.  He  died  in  1726  ;  and  his  funeral  oration 
was  made  by  John  Laurence  Molheim,  who  fays  the  higheft 
thing!?  imagmable  of  him. 

SCnOEPFLlN  (John  Daniel)  was  born  September  6, 
1694,  at  Sulzbourg,  a  town  in  the  margvaviate  of  Baden 
JDourlach ;  his  father,  holding  an  honourable  office  in  the 
Margrave's  court,  died  foon  alter  in  Alface,  leaving  his  fon 
to  the  care  of  his  mother.  After  ten  years  (\udying  at  Dour- 
lach  and  Bafil,  he  kept  a  public  exercife  on  fome  contefted 
points  of  antient  hiftory  with  applaufe,  and  finifhed  his 
lludics  in  eight  years  more  at  Strafbourg.  Tn  1717,  he 
there  fpoke  a  Latin  panegyric  on  Germanicus,  that  fa- 
vourite hero  of  Germany,  which  was  pricited  by  order  of 
the  city.  In  return  for  this  favour,  he  fpoke  a  funeral  ora- 
tion on  M.  Earth,  under  whom  he  had  ftudied  ;  and  ano- 
ther on  Kuhn,  the  profefTor  of  eloquence  and  hiftory  there, 
whom  he  v/as  foon  after  elefted  to  fuccced  in  1720,  at  the 
a^e  of  26.  The  refort  of  lludents  to  him^  from  the  Nor- 
thern nations  was  very  great:  the  princes  of  Germany  fent 
their  f^'^s  to  ftudy  law  under  him.  The  profelTorfhip  of 
hiftory  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder  was  offered  to  him  ;  the 
Czarina  invited  him  to  another  at  St.  Peterfburg,  with  the 
title  of  Hiftorionraphcr  Royal ;  Sweden  offered  him  the  fame 
profeffor^ip  at  Upfal,  formerly  held  by  Scheffer  and  Boeder, 
Z  his 
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his  countrymen ;  and  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  named  him 
fucceffbr  to  the  learned  Vitriarius.  He  preferred  Stralbourg  to 
ail.  Amidft  the  fucceffion  of  leftures  public  and  private  he 
fovind  time  to  publifli  an  innumerable  quantity  o^  hifto' •:al 
and  critical  dlffertations,  too  many  to  be  here  particularifed. 
Ill  1725,  he  pronounced  a  congratulatory  oration  before  kino- 
Staniflaus,  in  the  name  of  the  univerfity,  on  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  to  the  king  of  France  ;  and,  in  1-2'^,  another  on 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  befides  an  anniverfary  one  on  the 
king  of  France's  birthday,  and  others  on  his  vI£tori:s.  In 
1726  he  quitted  his  profeiTorfhip,  and  began  his  travels  at  the 
public  expence.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Italy,  ftaved  at 
Rome  fix  months,  received  from  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
a  copy  of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,"  and  from  the 
duke  of  Parma  the  "  Mufeum  Florentinum."  He  came  to 
England  at  the  btginning  of  tlie  late  king's  reign,  and  left  it 
the  day  that  Pere  Courayer,  driven  out  of  Paris  bv  theolo- 
gical difputes,  arrived  in  London.  He  was  now  honowred 
with  a  canonry  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed 
Lutheran  chapters,  and  vilited  Paris  a  third  time  in  1728. 
Several  differtations  by  him  are  inferted  in  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres;"  one, 
afcrrbing  the  invention  of  movable  types  to  Guttenberg  of 
Strafbourg,  1440,  againll:  Meerman. 

In  1733,  he  narrowly  efcaped  from  a  dangerous  illnefs. 
He  had  long  meditated  one  of  thofe  works,  which  alone  by 
their  importance,  extent,  and  difficulty,  might  immortalife  a 
fociety,  a  Hiflory  of  Alface^  To  colleft- materials  for  this, 
he  travelled  into  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany  1738,  and 
into  Switzerland  1744.  At  Prague  he  found  that  the  frag- 
ment of  St.  Mark's  Gofpel,  fo  carefully  kept  there,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  at  Venice.  The  chancellor  D'Agueffeaa 
fent  for  him  to  Paris,  1746,  with  the  fame  view.  His  plan 
was  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  Alface,  and  to  illuftrate  its  geo- 
graphy and  policy  before  and  under  the  Romans,  under  the 
Franks,  Germans,  and  its  prefent  governors;  and,  in  17C1 
lie  prefented  it  to  the  king  of  France,  who  had  before  ho- 
noured him  with  the  title  of  "  Hiiloriographer  Roval  an4 
Counfellor,"  and  then  gave  him  an  appointment  of  2000 
livres,  and  a  copy  of  the  catalog'-^e  of  the  royal  library.  He 
availed  himfelf  of  this  opportunity  to  plead  the  privileges  of 
the  Proteftant  univerfity  of  Sirafbourg,  and  obtained  a  con- 
firmation of  them.  His  2d  volume  appeared  in  1761  ;  and 
he  had  prepared,  as  four  fuppleraents,  a  colledion  of  charters 
and  records,  an  ecclefiaftical  hillory,  a  literary  hiftory,  and  a 
lift  of  authors  who  have  treated  of  Alface:  the  publication 
cf  thefe  be  recommended  to  Mr.  Koch,  his  affiftant  and  fuc- 
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celTor  in  his  chair.  Between  thefe  two  volumes  he  pubh'fhed 
his  "  Vindici^  Celticae,"  in  -which  he  examines  the  origin, 
revolurion,  and  language  of  the  Celts.  The  "  Hidory  of 
Baden"  was  his  lafl  confiderable  work,  a  duty  wrhich  he 
thought  he  owed  his  country.  Ke  completed  this  hiftory  in 
feven  vohvimes  in  four  years;  the  fir  ft  appeared  in  1763,  the 
Jaft  in  1-66.-  Having  by  this  hiftory  illuftrated  his  country, 
!he  prevailed  upon  the  marquis  of  Baden  to  build  a  room,  in 
v/hich  all  its  ancient  monuments  were  depofited  in  1763.  He 
engaged  with  the  Elef^cr  Palatini  to  found  the  academy  of 
IManheim.  He  pronounced  the  inaugural  difcourfe,  and  fur- 
Jiilhed  the  ele^Bioral  treafury  with  antiques.'  Ke  opened  tlie 
public  meetin2;S  of  thLs  academy,  which  are  held  twice  a  year, 
hy  a  difcourfe  as  honorary  prefident.  He  proved  in  two  ot 
'thefe  difcourfes,  that  no  ele6toral  houfe,  no  court  in  Ger- 
many, had  produced  a  greater  number  of  learned  princes 
than  the  elefloral  houfe.  In  1766,  he  prefented  to  the  eleflor 
the  firft  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Rifing  Academy," 
and  pr  mi  fed  one  every  two  years. 

A  friend  to  humanity,  and  not  in  the  leaft  jealous  of  his 
literary  property,  he  made  his  library  public,  it  was  the 
Iiioft  complete  in  the  article  of  hiftory  that  ever  belonged  to  a 
private  perfon,  rich  in  MSS.  medals,  infcriptions,  figures, 
vafes,  and  ancient  iinlruments  of  every  kind,  collefted  by  him 
^7ith  great  judgement  in  his  travels.  All  thefe,  in  his  old  age, 
lie  prefented  to  the  city  of  Strafbourg,  without  any  other  coii- 
tiition  except  that  his  library  ftrould  be  open  both  to  fo- 
reigners and  his  own  countrymen.  The  city,  however,  re- 
warded this  difinterefted  liberality  by  a  penfion  of  100  louis. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  debates  in  the  fenate  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  there  complimented  the  fenate  and  the  city  on  the 
favour  thev  had  Ihewn  to  literature  ever  fmce  its  revival  in 
Europe.  Nov.  22,  1770,  clofed  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  pro- 
fefibrmip  of  Mr.  S. ;  this  was  celebrated  by  a  public  feftival ; 
the  univerfity  afTembled,  and  Mr.  Lobftein,  their  orator,  pro- 
nounced before  them  a  difcourfe  in  praife  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  the  whole  folemnity  concluded  with  a  grand 
entertainment.  Mr.  S.  fcemed  born  to  outlive  himfelf.  Mr. 
Ring,  one  of  his  pupils,  printed  his  life  in  1769.  In  1771, 
he  was  attacked  bv  a  flow  fever,  occafioned  by  an  obftruftiou 
in  his  bowels  and  an  ulcer  in  his  lungs,  after  an  yllnefs  of 
many  months.  He  died  Auguft  7,  the  iirft  day  of  the, 
eleventh  month  of  his  77th  year,  fcnfible  to  the  laft.  He  was 
buried  id  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  1  homas,  the  city  in 
bis  favour  difpenfing  with  the  law  which  forbids  interment 
within  the  city. 
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SCHOMBERG    (Frederic   duke   of),    a   (lifilngulfhed 
general,  was  defcende'd  of  a  noble  family  in   Germany,   and 
fon  of  count  Schomberg,   by  his  fnd  wife,  an  Englifli  lady, 
.  daughter  of  the  lord  Dudley  ;  which  count  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Prague  in   Bohemia   in    1620,  together  with  feveral 
of  his  fons.     The  duke  was  born  in  1608.     He  ferved  firft 
in  the  army  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  afterwards  became 
the  particular  confident  of  William  11,  prince  of  Orange;  in 
whofe  laft  violent  aftions  he  had  fo  great  a  fharc,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  attempt  upon  Amfterdam,  that,  on,  the  piince's 
death  in    1650,  he  retired  into  France.     Here  he  gained   fo 
high  a  reputation,  that,  next  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  Tu- 
renne,  he  was  elieemed  the  beft  general  in  that  kingdom; 
though,  on  account  of  his   firm  adherence  to   the   Proteftant 
relieion,  he  was  not  for  a  confideiable  tin:ie  raifed  to  the  dig- 
nity  of  a    marfhal.       Nov.  1659,  he   offered    his   fervice   to 
Charles  I{.  for  his   refloration   to  the  throne  of  England: 
and,  the   year  following,   the  court  ~pf  France  being  greatly 
fblicicous  for  the  intereft  of  Portugal  againft  the  Spaniards,  he 
U'as   fent  to  Lifbon ;  and  in   his   v/ay  thither  pafTed  through 
England.,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  with  king  Charles  for 
the  fupport  of  Portugal.     Among  other  difcourie   which  he 
had  with  that  prince,  he  advifed  his  majefty  tq  fet  up  for  the 
head  of  the  Proteftant  religjon';  which  would  give  him  a  vafl 
afcendant  among  the  princes  of  Germany,  make  him  umpire 
of  all  their  affairs,  procure  him  great  credit  with  the   Huge- 
nots  of  France,  and  keep  that  crown  in  perpetual  fear  of  him. 
lie  urged  him  iikewife  r)^t  to  part  with  Dunkirk,  the  fale  of 
v.'iiich   was   then   in   agitation ;    fince,   confidering    the   naval 
power  of  England,  it  could  not  be  taken,  and  the  pofieflioii 
of  it  would  keep  both  France  and  Spain  in  a  dependence  upon 
his  majeity. 

In  Portugal  he  did  fuch  eminent  fervices  to  that  kingdo?n 
that  he  was  created  a  grandee  of  it,  and  count  Mertola,  with 
a  penfion  of  5000I.  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs.  In  1673,  he 
came  over  again  into  England,  to  command  the  army;  but, 
the  French  interefl  being  then  very  odious  to  the  Englifh, 
though  he  would  at  any  other  time  of  his  life  have  been  very- 
acceptable  to  them,  he  was  at  that  crilis  looked  on  as  oiitc  fent 
over  from  F" ranee  to  bring  our  army  under  a  French  difci- 
pline:  he  grew  obnoxious  to  the  nation,  and  at  the  fame  time 
not  loved  by  the  court,  as  being  found  not  fit  for  the  defigns 
of  the  latter;  for  which  reafon  he  foon  returned  to  France. 
June,  1676,  he  was  left  by  the  king  of  France,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  with  the  command  of  his  army  in  Flanders ; 
and  foon  after  obliged  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raife  the  lieo-e 
of  Maelliicht,  and  was  made  a  marlhal  of   France.      But, 

when 
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when  the  profecution  againfl:  thofe  of  the  Reformed  religion 
vas  begun  in  that  kingdom,  he  defired  leave  to  return  into 
his  own  country  ;  which  was  denied  him,  and  all  the  favour 
he  could  obtain  was  to  go  to  Portugal.  And,  though  he  had 
preferved  that  nation  from  falling  under  the  voke  of  Caftile, 
yet  now,  when  he  came  thither  for  refuge,  the  inquifition  re- 
prefented  that  matter  of  giving  harbour  to  an  heretic  fo  odi- 
oufly  to  the  king,  that  he  was  forced  to  fend  the  marfhal 
away.  He  went  thence  to  England;  and,  paffing  through 
Holland,  entered  into  a  particular  confidence  with  the  prince 
of  Orange  ;  and,  being  invited  by  the  ele6lor  of  Branden- 
"burgh  to  ^'erlin,  was  made  goverr.or  of  Prnffia,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  the  cleft or's  armies.  He  was  treated  likcwife 
by  the  young  eiedor  with  the  lame  regard  that  his  father  had 
Ihewn  him;  and,  in  1688,  was  fent  by  him  to  Cleves,  to 
command  the  troops  which  were  raifed  by  the  empire  for  the 
defence  of  Cologne. 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  was  almoft  ready  for  his  ex- 
pedition into  England,  marfhal  Schomberg  obtained  leave  of 
the  eleftor  of  Brandenbourg  to  accompany  his  highnefs  in 
that  attempt ;  and,  after  their  arrival  at  London,  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  that  remarkable  Itratagem 
for  trying  the  affeflions  of  the  people,  by  railing  an  univerfal 
apprehenfion  over  the  kingdom  of  the  approach  of  the  Irilh 
with  fire  and  fword.  Upon  the  prince's  advancement  to  the 
throne  of  England,  he  was  appointed  niafter  of  the  ordnance, 
and  general  of  his  majefty's  forces;  April,  1689,  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  the  {\une  month  naturalized  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment; and,  in  May,  was  created  a  baron,  earl,  marquis,  and' 
duke  of  this  kingdom,  by  the  name  and  title  of  baron  Teys, 
earl  of  Brentford,  marquis  of  Harwich,  and  duke  of  Schom- 
berg. 1  he  houfe  of  commons  likewife  voted  to  him  ioo,oool. 
for  the  fervices  which  he  had  done ;  but  he  received  only  a 
fmall  part  of  that  fum,  the  king  after  his  death  paying  his  ion 
5000I.  a  year  for  the  remainder.  Aug.  1689,  he  failed  for 
Ireland,  with  an  army,  for  the  reduftion  of  that  kingdom  • 
and,  having  murtertd  all  his  forces  there,  and  finding  them  to 
be  not  above  14000  men,  among  whom  there  were  but  2000 
horfe,  he  marched  to  Dunclalk,  where  he  pofled  himfelf;  king 
James  being  come  to  Ardee,  within  five  or  fix  miles  of  him, 
with  above  thrice  his  number.  Schomberg,  therefore,  being 
difappointed  of  the  fupplies  from  England,  which  had  been 
promifed  him,  and  his  army  being  fo  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Irifh,  refolved  to  keep  himfelf  on  the  defenfive.  He  lay  there 
fix  weeks  in  a  rainy  feafon  ;  and  his  men,  for  want  of  due 
management,  contrafted  fuch  dileafes  that  almoft  one  half  of 

them  perilhed. 
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He  was  cenfured  by  fome  Tor  not  maklni;  a  bold  attempt; 
and  fucli  complaints  were  lent  of  this  to  king  William,   that 
his  maiefty  wrote  twice  to  him,  preffing  him  to  put  fomewhat 
to  the  venture.     But  tlie   duke  faw  that   the  enemv  was  well 
pofted  and  well  provided,  and  had  (evefal  good  officers  among 
them;  and  knew  that,   if  he   had  puflied   the  affair,   and  had 
met  with  a  misfortune,  his  whole  army,  and  confequently  all 
Ireland,  had  been  loft,  fince  he  could  not  have  made  a  regular 
retreat.     The  fureft  method  was  to  preferve  his  army ;  and 
that   would  fave  Ulfter,  and   keep  matters  enti'e  for  another 
year.     His  condu£t    indeed    expofed  him  to  the    reproaches 
of  fome  perfons  ;  but  better  judges  thought,  that  the  managing 
this  campaign,  as  he  did,  wks  one  of  the  gr^ateft  adions  of 
kis  life.     At  the  battle  of  the  Eoyne,  Julv  i,  1690,  he  paiTed 
the  river  in   his    flation,  and  immedia;ely  rallied  and   encou- 
raged the  French  Proteftants,  who   had   been  left  expofed  by 
the  death  of  their  commander,    with   this   Ihort   harangue; 
*'  Allons,  melneurs,  voila  vos  perfecuteurs,"   pointing  to  the 
French  Papills  in  the  enemy's  army.     But  thefe  words  were 
fcarcely  uttered,  when  a  few  of  king  James's  guards,  who 
returned  full  fpe ed  to  their  main  body,  after  the  flaughter  of 
tlieir  companions,  and  whom   the  French  refugees  fufFcred  to 
pais,  thinking  them  to  be  of  their  own  party,  fell  furioufly 
\ipon  the  duke,  and  gave  him  two  wounds  over   the  head, 
which  however  were  not  mortal.     Upon  this,  the  French  re- 
giment acknowledged  their  error  by   committing  a  greater; 
for,  firing  radily  on   the  enemv,  they  fhot  him  through  the 
neck,  of  which  wound  he  inftantlv  died.     He  was  buried  in 
St.  Patric's  cathedral,  where  the  dean  and  chapter  ere£led  a 
fmall  monument  to  his  honour,  at  their  own  expence,  with 
an  elegant  infcription  by  Dr.  Swift,   which  is  printed  in  the 
Dean's  works. 

Burnet  tells  us,  that  he  was  "  a  calm  man,  of  great  appli- 
cation and  conduft,  and  thought  much  better  than  he  fpoke  j 
of  true  judgement,  ot  exaft  probity,  and  of  an  humble  and 
obliging  temper."  And  another  writer  ohferves,  that  he  had 
a  thorough  experience  of  the  world ;  knew  men  and  things 
better  than  any  man  of  his  profeflion  ever  did;  and  was  as 
great  in  council  as  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  appeared 
courteous  and  affable  to  every  perfon,  anJ  yet  had  an  air  of 
grandeur  that  commanded  refpeft  from  all. 

In  king  William's  cabinet  are  the  difp?.tches  of  the  duke 
of  Schomberg  in  Ireland  to  king  William,  which  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  has  printed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  iVlemoirs; 
•'  becaufe,"  he  remarks,  "  they  paint  in  livelv  colours  the 
ftate  of  the  army  in  that  country;  clear  Schomberg  of  in- 
aftivity,  which  has  been  unjaftly  thrown  upon  him  3  a'nd  do 
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honour  to  the  talents  of  a  man,  who  wrote  with  the  eles^ant 
itmplicitv  O'  Cielar,  and  ro  whole  reputation  ?nd  conduct, 
next  to  thofe  of  king  Wilnani,  the  Enghlh  nation  owes  the 
Revolution." 

SCHOrvER.  (John),  a  fa.-nous  German  philofopher  and 
iTiathemacician,  was  horn  at  Caroloiladt  in  1477.  From  his 
extraoidinarv  progrefs  in  mathematical  ftudies,  he  was  chofeii 
mathen'.afical  piofelTor  at  Nuremburg  when  a  very  young 
man.  He  was  moll  of  all  ceie'  rated  for  his  *'  Allronomical 
T'hles,"  which  refembled  thoie  publiflied  by  Regiomontanus. 
His  great  infirmity  was  that  ot  the  faihion  of  the  times,  a 
confidence  in  judicial  aftrology,  on  which  fubieft  he  wrote' 
and  puhhihed  tinee  books.  His  writings  were  very  nume- 
rous ;  but  that  which  has  obtained  him  moft  reputation  among 
the  learned  i<,  a  "  Treatife  on  Diahing,"  which  reslly  evinces 
an  cxtraordmary  fhare  of  genius,  Schoner  died  in  ij47,  at 
the  age  of  ^o, 

SCHOREL  (John),  a  Flemifh  painter,  was  born  in  146^^ 
at  a  village  called  Schorel,  near  Alkmaer  in  Holland  j  and 
■worked  lome  time  with  Albert  Darer.  While  he  was  tfa- 
velHng  up  and  down  Germany,  he  met  with  a  frier,  who  was 
a  lover  of  painting,  and  then  going  to  Jerufalem;  and  th^fe 
two  circumitances  induced  him  to  accompany  him.  He  de^ 
jigcd  in  Jerufalem,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  in 
feveral  other  pjaces  fanftified  by  the  prefence  of  our  Savicur. 
In  his  way  home,  he  flopped  ar  ^''enice,  and  worked  a  while 
there;  and,  liaving  a  delirc  to  fee  Raphael's  painting,  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  deiigned  his  and  Michael  Angelo's  works 
after' the  antique  fculptures,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
buildni£,s.  Adrian  V!,  being  about  that  time  advanced  to 
the  papal  chair,  gave  Schorel  the  charge  of  fuperinteudant  of 
the  buiidings  at  lieividere  ;  but,  after  the  death  of  this  pon- 
tiff, who  reigned  little  more  than  a  year,  he  returned  to  the 
Low-coun.tries  He  ftaved  a  while  at  Utrecht,  and  drew  fe- 
veral rare  pieces  there.  He  paiTed  through  France,  as  he  re- 
turned home;  and  relufed  the  offers  made  him  by  Francis  I. 
out  of  his  love  to  eafe  and  a  quiet  life.  He  was  endowed 
with  various  accomplifinnents,  being  a  mufcian,  poet,  orator, 
and  fkilful  in  four  languages,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man. He  died  in  1562,  much  lamented  by  his  friends  and 
acquaintance,  w))o  efteemed  and  loved  him  for  his  good 
humour  and  amiable  qualities. 

SCHOT'I  Us  (Andreas),  a  very  learned  German,  to 
whom  the  repubhc  of  letters  has  been  confiderably  indebted, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1552;  and  educated  at  Louvain. 
Upon  the  taking  and  facking  of  Antwerp  in  1 57 7,  he  retired 
to  Doiiay;  and,  after  fome  ftay  there,  went  to  Paris,  where 
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Bufbequius  received  him  into  his  houfe,  and  mzde  him  partner 
bf  his   iludies.     Two   years   after,   be   went  intc  Spain,  and 
was  at  firfl  at  Madrid  ;   then  he  remov.:d  to   Alcala,  and  then 
in  T580  to  Tbledo,  where  his  great  reputation  procured  him 
a   Greek   profefTorfhip.     The  cardinal  Gafpar  Qairoga,  abp, 
bf  Toledo,  conceived   at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  elleem  for 
him,  that  he  lodged  him  in  his  palace,  and  entertained  him  a»s 
long  as  he  ftayed  in  that  place.      In  1584,  he  was  invited  to 
Saragoffa,  to  teach    rhetoric  and  the  Greek   language;   and, 
two  years  after,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Teluits,  and  was 
called  by  the  general  of  the  order  into   Italy  to  teach  rhetoric 
at  Rome.     He  continued  three  years  there,  and  then  returned 
to  his  own  country  ;   where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  a  long 
life   in   reading  and  writing  books.       He   was  not  only  well 
(killed  in  Latin  and   Greek  learning,  but  had   alio  in  him  a 
candour  and  generofity  feldom  to  be  found  among  the  men 
bf  his  order.     He  had  an  earneft  defne  to  oblige  all  mankind, 
of  what   religion   or  counrry  foever;  and  would  freely  com- 
municate' even  with  heretics,  if  the  caufe  of  letters  could  be 
ferved  thereby  :   fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  Pro- 
teftants   every  where  fliould  have  fpoken  well  of  him.     He 
died  at  Antwerp  Jan.  23,  1629,  after  having  publiflied  a  great 
number  of  books.      Befidcs  works    more   immediately  con- 
nefted  with  and  relating  to  his  own  profeffion,  he  gave  edi- 
tions of,  and  wrote  notes  upon,  feveral  of  the  claflics  ;   among 
which  were  Aureiius  Viftor,  Pomponius  Mel?.,  Seneca  PJietor, 
Cornelius   Nepos,   Valerius   Fhiccus,  &c.     He   alfo  laboured 
upon    many   of  the  Greek  fathers,  publiflied    an  edition  of 
Bafil,  and  made  a   Latin  verfion  of  Photius ;  which  verfion, 
however,  has, been  thought  to   be  fo  much  below  the  abilities 
and  learning  of  Schottus,  that  fome  have  queftioned  his  ha- 
ving been  the  author,  of  it. 

SCHREVELIUS  (Cornelius),  a  laborious  critic  of 
Holland,  who,  though  his  name  is  often  feen  in  the  title-pages 
of  illuftrious  authors,  had  no  great  genius  or  acumen.  He 
gave  editions  of  feveral  claffic  authors,  under  the  title  of  "  Va- 
tiorum  ;"  and  his  edition  of  Homer's  poems,  in  2  vols.  4to, 
is  very  beautiful  to  look  on,  but  full  of  faults.  The  bed  of 
all  his  works  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Lexicon,  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  is  very  commodious  to  young  beginners.  He  died  iii 
I&67. 

SCHULTENS  (Albert),  a  German  divine,  born  at 
Groningen,  and  greatly  diflinguifhed  by  tafle  and  fkill  in 
Arabic  learning.  He  became  a  miniiler  of  VVaffenar,  and 
profefTor  of  the  Oriental  tongues  at  Francker.  At  length  he 
was  invited  tr  Leyden,  where  he  taught  Hebrew  and  the  Ori- 
ental languages  with  reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened 
Vol.  XllL  X  in 
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in  1741.     There  arc  many  works  of  Schultens,  which  fhp^ 
profound  learning  and   ]ui\    criticifm  ;    as,  "  Commentaries 
■upon  fob  and    the   Proverbs  ;"   a  book,  intituled,  "  Vetus  et 
regia  via  Hehraizandi ;"  "  A  Treatife  of  Hebrew  Roots ;"  &c. 
SCHURMAN  (Anna  Maria   a),  a  moft  extraordinary 
German  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  parents,  who  were  both 
fprun^  from   noble  Proteflant  families ;    and  \vas»born  at  Co- 
lof];iie  in  1607-    She  difcovered  from  her  infancy  an  uncommon 
dexterity  of  hand  ;  for,  at  fix  years  of  age,  (he  cut  with  her 
fciflbrs  upon  paper  all  forts  of  figures,  without  any  model.    At 
eight,  flie  learned  in   a   few  days  to  defign  flowers  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner ;    and,  two  years  after,  flie  was  but  three 
hours  in  learning  to  embroider.     Afterwards,  flie  was  taught 
mufic  voca)  and  inftrumental,  painting,  fculpturc,  and  engra- 
ving ;  and  facceeded  equally  in  all  thefe  arts.    Mr.  Evelyn,  in 
his '*  Hiftorv  of  Chalcography,"  has  obferved,  that  "  the  very 
Icnowing  Anna  Maria  a  Schurman  is  (killed  in  this  art  with 
innumerable    others,  even   to  a  prodigy  of  her    fex."     Her 
hand-wriiing  in  all  languages  was  inimitable  ;  and  fome  curious 
peifons  have  preferved  fpecimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.     M. 
Toby,   in  his  -lOurney  to  Munfter,  relates,  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witnefs    of  the   beauty   of  her  writing,    in   French,    Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syiiac,  and  Arabic ;    and   of  her  fkill  in  drawing  in 
miniature,  and  making  portraits  upon  glafs  with  the  point  of 
a  diamond.       She   painted  her  own  pidure  by    means  of  a 
looking-glafs ;    and  made  ariificial  pearls  fo  like  natural  ones, 
that  they  could  not  be  diflinguithed  but    by   pricking  them 
with  a  needle. 

The  powers  of  her  underilanding  were  not  inferior  to  thofe 
of  her  hand  ;  for  at  eleven,  when  her  brothers  were  examined 
about  their  Latin,  fne  often  whifpered  to  them  what  they 
were  to  anfw.r,  though  fhe  had  only  heard  them  fay  tlieir 
leffons  o2  pnjf.mt.  Her  father,  coIle£ling  from  this  that  fhe 
was  formed  for  literature,  applied  himfelf  to  cultivate  her 
talents  that  way,  and  helped  her  to  gain  that  knowledge,  which 
made  her  fo  juflly  celebrated.  The  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
lanf^uages  became  fo  familiar  to  her,  that  Ihe  not  only  wrote, 
but  fpoke  thf'm,  in  a  manner  which  furprifed  die  moft  learn- 
ed men.  She  made  a  great  progrefs  alfo  in  the  Oriental,  w^hich 
have  a  relation  to  the  Hebrew,  as  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Ara- 
bic and  Eti'lopic;'  and,  for  the  living  languages,  Ihe  under- 
flnod  perfr6liv,  and  fpoke  readily,  the  French,  Englifh,  and 
]tahan.  S'ie  was  competently  verfed  in  geography,  atlronomy, 
philolf^phy  and  the  Icien  es,  foas  to  be  able  to  judge  of  them 
wirh  exat'tnefs:  but,  as  her  nature  was  formed  for  religion, 
thefe  vain  amufements  did  not  fatisfy  her;    and  thefore  fhe 
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applied  herfelf  at  length  to  divinity,    and  the  fludy  of  the 
fcriptures. 

Her  father,  who  had  fettled  at  Utrecht  wliile  flie  was  aa 
infant,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Franeker  for  tlie  more  con- 
venient education  of  his  children,  died  there  in  1623.  His 
widow  then  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  Anna  Maria  con- 
tinued her  ftudies  verj-^  intenfely  ;  and  this  undoubtedly  re- 
ftrained  her  froai  marrying,  as  fhe  might  have  done  advan- 
tageoufly  with  Mr.  Cats,  penfionary  of  Holland,  and  a  ce- 
lebrated poet,  who  wrote  verfes  in  her  prail'e  when  (he  was 
but  fourteen.  Her  modefty,  which  was  as  great  as  her  know- 
ledge, would  have  kept  her  merit  and  learning  unknown,  if 
Rivetus,  Spanheim,  and  Voflius,  had  not  produced  her, 
contrary  to  her  own  inclination,  upon  the  flage  of  the  world. 
To  theie  three  divines  we  may  add  Salmahus,  Beverovicius, 
and  Huygens,  who  maintained  a  literary  correfpondence  with 
her;  and,  by  (hewing  her  letters,  fpread^her  fame  into  fo- 
reign countries.  This  procured  her  letters  from  Ealzac, 
Ga(Tendi,  Merfennus,  Bochart,  Conrart,  and  other  eminent 
men.  At  laft,  her  name  became  {q  famous,  that  perfons 
of  the  firfl:  rank,  and  even  princelTes,  paid  her  vifits  ;  cardinal 
Richelieu  likewife  (hewed  her  marks  of  his  efteem.  About 
1 650  fhe  made  a  great  alteration  in  her  religious  fyftem.  Stie 
performed  her  devotions  in  private,  without  frequenting  any- 
church,  upon  which  it  was  reported  that  fhe  was  inclined  to 
Popery ;  but  fhe  attached  herfelf  to  the  famous  Labadie,  and, 
embracing  his  principles  and  praftice,  accompanied  him 
wherever  he  went.  She  lived  fome  time  with  him  at  Altena, 
in  Holftein,  and  attended  him  at  his  death  there  in  1674. 
She  afterwards  retired  to  Wiewart,  in  Frifeland,  where  Wil- 
liam Penn,  the  Quaker,  vifited  her  in  1677  ;  ^^  ^'^<^  ^^  t^'Js 
place  in  1678.  She  took  for  her  device  thefe  words  of  St. 
Ignatius:  "  Amor  meus  crucifixus  eft."  It  is  faid,  that  fhe 
was  extremely  fond  of  eating  fpiders. 

She  wrote  "  De  vitc  humanae  termino.  Ultraj.  1639  i'* 
"  DifTertatio  de  ingenii  muliebns  ad  dodtrinam  et  meliores 
literas  aptitudine.  L.  Bat.  1641.''  Thefe  two  pieces,  'with 
letters  in  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  her  learned 
correfpondents,  were  printed,  1648,  underthe  title  of  "  A.M. 
a  Schurman  Opufcula  Hebrjea,  Grasca,  L  atina,  Gallica  ; 
profaica  &  metrica  ;"  enlarged  in  a  2d  edition  at  Leyden, 
1650,  i2mo.  She  wrote  afterwards,  "  Eukleria,  feu  me- 
lioris  partis  eledlio  "  This  is  a  defence  of  her  attachment  to 
Labadie,  and  was  printed  at  Altena  in  1673,  when  fhe  was 
actually  with  him. 

SCHWARTZ  (Bertholft),  who  panes  for  being  the 
difcoverer  of  that  fatal  compofition  fo  well  known  by  the  name 
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of  gunpowder,  was  bora  at  Friburg  in  Germany,  and  is  faid 
to  have  difcovered  this  dangerous  I'ecret  in  prifon,  as  lie  was 
making  lome  chemical  experiments.  Albertus  Magnus  men- 
tions this  Berthold  Schwartz,  or  Black  (for  fo  his  name  m 
German  fignifies),  as  a  Cordelier,  and  that  he  invented  fome 
forts  of  f.re-arms.  The  difcovery  of  this  fatal  fecret  has  been 
attributed  by  lome  to  the  Chinefe,  and  by  others  to  our  coun- 
tryman, Roger  Bacon:  however,  the  ufe  of  artillery  wag 
introduced  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Crecy,  1346,  and 
made  an  abfolute  change  in  the  whole  art  of  war.  For  more 
on  this  fubjecl,  the  reader  may  confult  "  Polydore  Virg.  de 
rerum  invent.  ;"  Leiand  &  Bale  de  Scriptor.  Anglige ;"  and  the 
*'  Biographia  Britannica,"  at  the  article  Roger  Bacon. 

SCIOPPIUS  (Caspar),  a  moft  learned  German  writer 
r-f  the  17th  century,  is  rcprefented  as  one  of  the  greateft  fa- 
vages  rhefe  later  ages  have  produced.  All  the  great  men  of 
his  time,  as  Baillet  tells  us,,  v^hether  catholics,  heretics,  and 
even  infidels,  have  unanimoufly  voted  for  his  profcription ;. 
becaufe  he  had  attacked,  with  the  utmoft  brutalitv  and  furv, 
every  man  of  reputation,  and  had  the  impudence  to  boafi:  of 
fparing  neither  quality  nor  merit.  This  extraordinary  perfoa 
was  born  about  1576;  and  (\udied  firft  at  Amberg,  then  at 
Heidelberg,  afterwards  at  Altdorf,  at  the  charges  of  the  elec- 
tor palatine.  Having  made  a  confiderable  flay  at  Ingolftad,  he 
returned  to  AltdorfF,  where  he  began  to  publifh  bocks.  Ot- 
tavia  Ferrari,  a  Alilancfe,  and  famous  profeflbr  at  Padua,  fays, 
that  he  *'  publiihed  books  when  he  was  but  fixteen,  \vhich 
deferved  to  be  admired  by  old  men."  It  is  faid,  that  one  of 
his  early  produ^^fions  was  a  commentary  upon  the  "  Priapeia  :" 
the  epiitle  dedicatory  of  which  is  dated  from  Ingolflad  in  1595. 
For  this  he  was  afterwards  very  fevereiv  handled  ;  not  fo 
much  becaufe  he  had  commented  upon  obfcene  veries  as  be- 
caufe he  had  llufFed  his  commentary  with  many  obfccnitics  ; 
and  had  complained,  in  particular,  that  nature  had  not  provided 
fo  well  for  men  as  for  fparrows.  Some  have  faid,  that  Sciop- 
pius  was  not  the  author  of  the  commentary  abovementioned  ; 
but  the  generality  believe  otherwife  ;  and  the  following  cu- 
rious extracl  from  one  of  his  pieces  will  plainly  flisw,  that  he 
was  very  converfant  in  his  youth  with  fuch  fort  of  authors. 
In  the  mean  time,  notwithflandingr  the  railleries  his  commen- 
tary  expofed  him  to,  it  has  never  been  inlifled  on  that  he 
was  a  debauched  man.  He  was  very  juflly  accounted  a  bad 
man;  but  his  faults,  like  thofe  of  fome  other  proud,  fatirical, 
paflion ate,  learned  men,  were  not,  as  Bayle  fays,  irregularities- 
of  the  body,   but  vices  of  the  ni'nd. 

He  made  a  journey  into  Italy  ;  and,  after  he  Iiad  been  fome 
time  at  Verona,  returned  into  Germany,    whence  he  went 
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ai^ain  into  Italy*  ^nd  publlfh^'d  at  Ferrara  a  panegyric  upoa 
tine  king  of  Spain  and  Pope  Clement  VII 1.  He  turned  Roman 
Catholic  in  1599,  and,  wliatever  was  the  reafon  of  it,  was 
very  angry  with  the  Jefuits  ;  *'  againft  whom,"  Baillct  tells 
us,  "  he  wrote  al^out  thirty  treatiles  under  fiftitious  names, 
the  very  titles  whereof  are  enoaigh  to  llrike  one  with  Iror^ 
ror."  On  the  other  fide,  he  inveighed  with  the  utmofl  fury 
againfl  the  Proteflants,  and  fohcited  tlie  princes  to  extirpate 
them  hy  the  moft  bloody  means.  This  is  the  title  of  a  book 
he  pubhlbed  at  Pavia  in  1619:  "  Gafp.  Scioppii  Confiliarii 
Regii  Clailicum  belli  facri,  five,  Heldus  Redivivns  :  hoc  eft, 
ad  Carolum  V.  Imperatorem  Auguftum  Suaforia  de  Chrif- 
tiani  Csefaris  erga  Principes  Ecclelia?  Rebelles  officio,  deque 
veris  compefcendorum  Hir-reticorum  Ecclefiseque  in  pace  col- 
locanda;  rationibus.'  I'he  following  is  the  title  of  another, 
which  has  been  printed  at  Mentz  in  1612,  againil:  Philip  Mor- 
nay  du  Pleflis ;  and  which,  as  he  tells  us  m  the  title-page,  he 
lent  to  James  I.  of  England,  by  way  of  new-year's  gift: 
"  Alexipharmacum  Regium  felll  draconum  et  veneno  afpiduni 
fub  Phdippi  Mornai  de  Pleffis  nuper  Papatus  hiftoria  ahdito 
-appoiitum,  et  fercnilT  Jacobo  Magns  Britaniiias  Regi  ftrena; 
laniiarias  loco  muneri  milium."  The  ver^  titles  of  his  books, 
as  Baillet  fays,  are  enough  to  frighten  a  nl^n  of  but  moderate 
courage.  He  had  before  attacked  the  king  of  England  with- 
out the  leaft  regard  to  his  quality,  and  in  a  very  abufive  way. 
Thus,  in  161 1,  he  printed  two  books  againft  him  with  thefe 
titles  :  "  Ecclefiallicus  aucloritati  Serenilf.  D.  Jacobi,  &c. 
oppoiitus,"  and  "  Collyrium  Regium  Britannia?  -Regi  gra- 
viter  ex  oculis  laboranti  muneri  milium-:  '  that  is,  *'  An  E)e- 
falve  for  the  ufe  of  liis  Britannic  majcily.'"  In  the  firft  of 
thefe  pieces  he  ventured  to  abufe  Flcnry  IV.  of  France  in  a 
moll:  outrageous  manner  ;  which  occalioned  his  book  to  be 
burnt  at  Paris.  He  gloried  in  this  diigrace  ;  and  added,  that 
himfelf  was  hanged  in  effigy  in  a  farce,  which  was  ailed  be- 
fore the  king  of  England.  His  behaviour,  however,  procured 
him  fome  correction;  for,  in  1614,  the  fervants  of  the 
Enc^lilh  amballador  fet  upon  him  at  Madrid,  and  mauled  him 
mofl  heartilv.  He  boafted  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  this 
■conflidl ;  for  he  was  rnighty  apt  to  boaft  of  what  he  ought  to 
be  alhamed  of,  as  he  did  when  he  boafted  of  having  been  the 
principal  contriver  of  the  Catholic  league,  which  proved  fo 
ruinous  to  tlie  Proteflants  in  Germany,  Going  through 
Venice  in  1607,  he  had  a  conference  with  father  Paul,  whom 
he  endeavoured  by  promifes  and  threats  to  bring  over  to  the 
pope's  party  ;  which  perhaps^  with  other  circumftances,  oc- 
calioned his  being  imprifoned  there  three  or  four  days.  After 
iie  had  fpent  many  years  in  cenfuring  and   defaming  every 
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body,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture. 
He  looked  for  the  key  of  them  ;  and  flattered  himfelf,  as  he 
was  apt  to  do  upon  all  occafions,  that  he  had  found  that  very 
key  which  St.  Peter  left,  and  which  nobody  had  found  before 
him.  Take  his  own  words,  in  his  letter  lo  Volhus:  "  Ea 
jpfa  clave  ad  aperienda  ejus  myfleria  ufum,  quam  S.  Petrus 
nobis  rejiquit,  vix  tamen  a  quoquam  adhuc  intelleftam."  He 
fent  fome  of  his  apocalyptical  chimeras  to  cardinal  Mazarine, 
as  Naude,  his  librarian,  informs  us;  but  the  fame  Naude 
relates,  that  the  cardinal  had  fomething  elfe  to  do  than  to  ex- 
amine them.  It  has  been  faid  by  more  writers  than  one, 
that  he  had  thoughts  at  lafl:  of  going  back  to  the  communion 
of  Protellants  ;  but  this,  refi  ng  originally  upon  the  fingle  tef- 
timony  of  Hornius,  has  not  been  generally  believed.  He 
died  in  1649. 

He  was  indifputably  a  very  learned  man  ;  and,  had  his  tno- 
deration   and  probity  been   equal  to  his  learning,  might  juftly 
have  been  accounted    a   hero   in  the   republic   of  letters :  hi$ 
application  to  fludy,  his  memory,  the  multitude  of  his  books, 
and  his  quicknefs   cf  parts,  are  furprifing.     Ferrarius  tells  us 
that  he  ftudied  day  and  night ;  that,  during  the  laft  fourteen 
years  of  his  life,  1^  kept  himfelf  (hut  up  in  a  little  room,  and 
that  hjs  converfation   with  thole  who   went  to  vifit  him  ran 
only  upon  learning;  that,  liKe  another  Ezra,  he  might  have 
refto'ed  the  Holy   Scripture,  if  it  had   been  loft,  for  that  he 
could  repeat  it  almoft  by  heart;  and  that  the  number  of  his 
books  exceeded  the  number  of  his  yejtrs.     He  left  behind  him 
alfo  feveral   manufcripts,  which,  as   MorhofF  tells  us,  "  re- 
mained in  the  liands   of  Picruccius,  prcfeflbr  at   Padua,  and 
are  not  yet  publiflied,  to  the  no  fmall  muignation  of  the  learned 
world."  He  was  neverthelefs  a  man  of  a  vile  heart,  of  a  malign 
fpirit ;  of  a  flanderous  toi^guc  ;  and  one  wlio,  on  accoonr  of  his 
fpiteful  and  injurious  way  of  calumniating  all  that  were  emi- 
jient  for  their   learning,  was  juftly  called  the  *'  Grammatical 
Cur."     He  did  not  fpare  the  Left   writers  of  ancient  Rome, 
not  even  Cicero  himfelf.     "  The  accufer  of  Cicero,"  fays 
Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  Chapelain,  about  whom  you  defire  to  be 
informed,  *'is  the  dreadful  Scioppitis.  He  has  pubhlhed  a  book 
at  Milan,  in  which  he  accufes  Cicero  of  improprieties   and 
barbarifms.     There  is"  but  one  copy  of  it  in  France,  and  mef- 
fieurs  da  Puy  lent  it  m,e  when  I  was  at  Paris.     This  injuftice 
done  to  Cicero  would  prove  a  confolation   to   Scaliger,   if  he 
■were  to  return  again   into  the  world.     But  I  expefl  that  the 
fame  Scioppius  will  fliortly  put  out  another  book,  wherein  he 
•will  undertake  to  prove,  that  Cato  was  a  wicked  man,  and 
Julius  Coefar  a   bad   foldier."     However,  as  Bayle  obferves, 
hij  boldnefs  in  criticifing  the  flyle  or  exprelTions  of  Cicero 
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%y\\\  be  lefs  furprifmg,  if  it  he  confidered,  tliat  tills  father  of 
eloquence  has  been  cenfured  by  fuch  men  at  all  times. 

SCL.ATER  (William),  an  Enalifh  divine,  was  born  at 
Layton  Razard,  and  educated  firfl  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at 
King's  .College,  C:imbridge.  After  foms  years  he  took  his 
degree  of  do6lor  of  divinity-  He  was  prefented  by  lord 
Powlett  to  the  hving  of  Limpelhani,  in  Somerletfhire, 
whence  he  removed,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  to  Pitmin- 
fter,  where  he  had  before  been  mi.nifter.  Here  he  died  in 
1627.  He  was  author  of  *'  Commentaries  on  the  Epiftles  to 
the  Romans  and  Theflalonians  ;^'  and  of  a  "  Treatife  on 
Tithes  ;"  as  well  as  of  other  woris. 

SCOT  (Reynolde),  a  learned  En^^lifli  gentleman,  was 
a  vounger  fon  of  Sir  John  Scot,  of  Scot's  Hall,  near  Smeeth 
in  Kent,  v;here  he  was  probablv  born;  and,  at  about  feven- 
teen,  fent  to  Hart-Hall,  in  Oxford.  He  retired  to  his  native 
country  without  taking  a  degree,  and  fettled  at  Smeeth  ;  and, 
marrying  fooc  after,  gave  himfelf  up  folely  to  reading,  to  the 
.perufing  of  obfcur^  authors.,  which  had  by  tlie  generality  of 
fcholars  been  negledled,  and  at  timev  of  leifure  to  hufbandry 
and  gardening.-  In  1576,  he  publifhed  a  2d  edition,  for  we 
know  nothing  of  the  firft,  of  "  A  Perfeft  Platform  of  a  Hop- 
Garden,"  &c.  in  4to  ;  and,  in  1584,  another  work,  which 
Ihewed  the  great  depth  of  his  refearches,  and  the  uncommon 
extent  of  his  learning,  intituled,  "  Tlie  Difcoverie  of  Witch- 
craft," &tc.  reprinted  in  1651,  4to,  with  this  title  :  "Scot's 
Difcovery  of  Witchcraft;  proving  the  common  opinion  of 
witches  contracting  with  devils,  fpirits,  familiars,  and  their 
power  to  kill,  torment,  and  confume,  the  bodies  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  cliildren,  or  other  creatures,  by  dileafes  or  other- 
wife,  their  flying  in  the  air,  &c.  to  be  but  imaginary  erroneous 
conceptio^as  and  novelties.  W he-rein  alfo  the  praftices  of 
witchmongers,  conjurors,  inchanters,  foothfayers,  alfo  the 
delufions  of  aftrology,  alchemv,  legerdemain,  and  many  other 
things,  are  opened,  that  have  long  lain  hidden,  though  very 
iieceffary  to  be  known  for  the  undeceiving  of  judges,  juftices, 
andjurici,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  poor  people.  &c.  With 
a  treatife  upon  the  nature  of  fpirits  and  devils,"  &c.  In  the 
preface  to  the  reader  he  declares,  that  his  deiign  in  this  un- 
dertaking, was  "  firft,  that  the  glory  of  God  be  not  fo  abridged 
and  abated,  as  to  be  thruft  into  the  hand  or  lip  of  a  lewd  old 
■woman,  'whereby  the  work  of  the  Creator  fliould  be  attri- 
buted to  the  power  of  a  creature:  fecondly,  that  the  religion 
of  the  gofpel  may  be  icen  to  ftand  without  fuch  peevilh  trum- 
pery :  thirdly,  that  favour  and  Chriftian  compaffion  be  ra- 
ther ufed,  towards  thefe  poor  fouls,  than  rigour  and  extre- 
mity," (Sic, 
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A  do<^rme  of  this  nature,  advanced  in   an  age  when  the 
reality  of  witches  was  fo  univerfiUy   beheved,  thai  even  the 
great  hi  ill  op  lewfl,  touching  upon  the  fubjeft  in  a  fermon  be-: 
fore  queen  Ehzabeth,  could  "   pray   God  they   might  never 
pradlife  farther  than   upon  the  fuhje£t,"  mull  needs   expofe 
the  author  to  animadverfions  and  cenfure  ;  and,  accordingly,  a 
foreign  divine  informs  u=:,  though  Wood  fays  nothing  ot   it, 
that  his  book  was  aftuajiy  burnt.     We  know,  however,  that 
it  was  oppofed,  and,  as  it  fhould  feem,  by  great  authority  too  : 
for,  James  i,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Demonologie,"  printed 
firfl:  at  Edinburgh  1597,  and  afterwards  at  London  1603,  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  "  wrote  that  book  chiefly   againft   the  dam- 
nable opinions  of  Wierus  and   Scott ;  the  latter  of  whom  is 
pot  alhamed,"  the  king  fays,  "  in   public  print  to  deny,  that 
there  can  be  fuch  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  and  fo  maintains  the 
old  error  of  the  Sadducees  in  the  denying  of  fpirits."     Dr. 
JpliU  Raynolds,  in  his  "  Prasleftiones  upon  the  Apocrypha," 
animadverts  on  feveral  paflages  in  Scot's  "  Difcovery  ;"     Dr. 
Meric  Calaubon  treats  him  as  an  illiterate  perfon  ;  and  Mr. 
Jofeph  Glanvil,  whom  for  his  excellent  fcnfe  in  other  relpects, 
we  are  forry  to  be  able  to  quote  on  this  occaiion,  afiirms,  that 
*'   Mr.  Scot  doth   little  but  tell  odd  taks   and   filly   legends, 
\vhich  he  confutes  and  laughs  at,  and  pretends  this  to  be  a 
confutation  of  the  being  of  witches   and  apparitioiis  :    in   all 
which   his    reafoiiings   are  trifling   and    childilh ;    and,  wher^ 
he  ventures  at  philofophy,   he  is  little  better  than  abfurd." 

This  fsnfible,  learned,  upright,  and  pious,  man  (for  we 
know  that  he  poirclTed  the  two  firft  of  thefe  qualities,  and  he 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  liad  alfo  the  two  laft)  died  in 
1599,  and  wa-  buried  among  his  anceftors  in  the  church  at 
Smeeth. 

SCOTT  (Dr.  JoHN^',  a  learned  Engllfn  divine,  was  fon 
of  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  a  fubilantial  graficr;  and  was  born  in 
the  parifh  of  Chepingham,  in  Wiltihire,  in  1638.  He  ferved 
as  an  apprentice  in  London,  much  againfl  his  v.'ill,  tor  about 
three  years  ;  but,  his  humour  inclining  him  ftirongly  to  learn- 
ing, he  quitted  his  trade,  and  went  to  Oxford.  He  was  ad- 
piitted  of  New  Inn  a  commoner  m  1657,  and  made  a  great 
progrefs  in  logic  and  phi  olophyj  'but  lelt  the  univerfity  with- 
out taking  a  degree,  and,  getting  into  orders,,  at  laft  became 
minifler  of  St.  Thomas  s  in  Southwark.  In  1677,  he  was 
made  reilor  of  St.  Peter  Le  Poor  in  London  ;  and  was  collated 
to  a  -'rebend  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  1684.  In  1685,  he 
accamulat'-d  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  do£lor  in  divinity, 
having  before  taken  no  degree  in  arts  or  any  other  faculty. 
~  In  i6gi,  he  fucceeded  Sharp,  afterwards  abp.  ofYork,  in  the 
reftory  of  St.  Giles  in  tlie  fields ;  and  the  fame  year  was  made 
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canon  of  Wiadfor.  Wood  fays,  that  **  he  might  foon  have 
been  a  bifhop,  had  not  fome  fcruples  hindered  him;"  and 
Hickes  has  told  us,  what  thofe  fcruples  were:  *'  He  refufed," 
fays  he,  *'  the  billjopric  of  Chefter,  becaufe  he  could  not 
take  the  oath  of  homage  ;  and  afterwards  another  bifiiopric, 
the  deanery  of  Worcetler,  and  a  prebend  of  the  church  of 
Windfor,  becaufe  they  were  all  places  of  deprived  men."  He 
died  in  1694,  and' was  buried  in  St  Giles's  church  ;  his  fu- 
nerai-fermon  ^  was  preached  bv  Dr  liham,  and  afterwards 
printed  in  1695.  In  this  fermon  we  are  told,  that  he  had 
many  virtues  in  liim  of  no  ordinary  growth  :  oietv  towards 
God  ;  kindnefs,  fricndlhip,  ifFabilitv,  finccritv,  towards  men; 
Zealand  confcancy  in  the  difcliarge  of  the  paftoral  office;  and, 
in  a  word,  all  thofe  graces  and  virtues  wliich  make  the  good 
Chriftiinand  the  good  man.  When  Popery  was  encroaching 
under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  he  was  one  of  tliofe  cham- 
pions who  oppofed  it  with  great  warmth  and  courage:  in  the 
dedication  of  a  fermon,  preached  at  Guildhall  chapel,  Nov.  5, 
17(33,  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  lord-mayor  of  London,  he 
declares,  that  *'  Domitlan  and  Dioclefian  were  but  puny  per- 
fecutors  and  bunglers  in  cruelty,  compared  with  the  infallible 
cut-throats  of  the  apoflolica]  chair." 

This  divine  wrote  an  excellent  work,  called  "  The  Chrif- 
tlan  Life  ;"  which  has  been  often  printed,  and  much  read. 
The  f.rll:  part  was  publiQied,  1681,  in  8vo,  with  this  title: 
*'  The  Chriflian  Life,  from  its  beginning  to  its  confumma- 
tion  in  glory,  together  with  the  feveral  means  and  in.ftruments 
of  Chriftianity  conducing  thereunto,  with  dire6lions  for  pri- 
vate devotion  and  forms  of  prayer,  fitted  to  the  feveral  ftates 
of  Chriftians  :"  in  1685,  another  part,  "  wherein  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Chriftian  duty  are  affigned,  explained, 
and  proved:"  in  1686,  another  part,  "  wherein  the  do£lrine 
of  our  Saviour's  mediation  is  explained  and  proved.  To  thefe 
volumes  of  the  '*  Chriftian  Life"  the  pious  author  iiitended 
a  continuation  and  perfeiflion,  had  not  long  inhrmity,  and  af- 
terwards death,  prevented  him. 

He  pubhlhed  two  pieces  againft  the  Papifts :  i.  "Exami- 
nation ot  Bellarmine  s  eighth  note  concerning  fanflity  of  doc- 
trine." 2.  "  The  texts  examined,  which  Papiils  cite  out  of 
the  Bible  concerning  prayer  in  an  unknown  tongue."  Both 
theTe  pieces  were  printed  together  Oft.  16B8,  king  James  flill 
fitting  upon  the  throne. — He  wrote  alfo  "  Certain  Cafes  of 
Conlcience  refolved,  concerning  the  iawfiUnefs  of  jouiing 
with  forms  of  prayer, in  public  vvorlhip,  1083,"  in  two  parts  ; 
which  were  both  reprinted,  and  inferted  in  the  2d  vol.  of  a 
work,  intituled,  "  A  Colledtion  of  Cafes  and  other  Difcourfes 
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lately  wrilten  to  recover  Diffenters  to  the  Communion  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England,   1685,"  4'-°- 

He  publifhed  laftly,  at  different  times,  twelve  "  Sermons," 
preached  upon  public  and  particular  occasions  ;  which  we 
fuppofe  may  have  been  collefted  and  printed  together. 

SCOTT  (Daniel),  a  very  learned  and  critical  author, 
was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant  in  London.  He  was  in- 
tended for  the  n>iniftry,  and  fully  anfivered  the  expectations 
cf  his  friends  in  his  application  to  the  facred  fturiies.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Tewkfbury  in  Glouceflerfliire,  and  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  LL,  D.  but  his  ex- 
ceffive  modeily  prevented  him  from  entering  on  the  miniH-ry  ; 
at  leaft,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  was  of  the  eftablifhed 
church  of  England.  His  application  to  ftudy  was  fo  intenfe, 
that  it  foon  broke  his  health,  and  obliged  him  to  travel,  and 
change  his  lituation.  Indeed,  his  labours  were  immenfe,  if 
we  but  confider  their  nature.  His  "  EfTay  towards  a  De- 
monftratioij  of  the  Scripture  Trinity,"  8vo.  1725,  was  gene- 
rally afcribed.to  the  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  James  Peirce  of 
Exeter,  v^hofe  fentinients  on  that  point,  and  his  critical  fkili, 
were  then  well  known.  The  firft  edition  oftliis  work  was  lo 
fpeedily  fold,  that  the  author  was  much  furprized  at  fo  unex- 
pe£ted  an  event,  confidering  how  obnoxious  it  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  to  thofe  who  arc  jealous  for  the  eftablillied 
or  generally -received  formularies  upon  that  point.  In  1741, 
he  publilhed  "  A  New  verlion  of  St.  Matthew's  Gofpel,  with 
critical  Notes,  and  an  examination  of  Dr.  Mill's  various 
Readings  /'  a  learned  and  accurate  performance.  He  like- 
wife  publilhcd,  17.^5,  an  "  Appendix  to  H-  Stephens's  Greek 
Lexicon,"  in  two  vol.  fol.  where  his. amazing  diligence,  cri- 
tical Ikilj,  and  precifion,  are  more  fully  diiplayecj. 

SCOTT  (Michael).  He  was  defcended  from  the  an- 
tient  family  ofBalwirie,  in  the  countv  of  Fife,  where  he  was 
born  in  or  near  die  year  1240  ;  fcecaufe  he  fought,  a  young 
volunteer,  at  the  battle  of  Largo,  1260.  King  Alexander  I IL 
conferred  on  him  tiie  honour  of  knighthood,  and  employed 
him  in  feveral  honourable  erabaflies.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
king,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  at  Kinghorn,  Sir  Michael  Scot 
v>as  fent  over  lo  Norway,  to  conduct  to  Scotland  the  grand- 
daughter of  their  unfortunate  king  ;  but  Ihe  died  either  at  fea, 
or  in  one  of  the  Orknev  Iflands.  Upon  his  return  home,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  regents  of  Scotland,  and  died,  much 
refpe6ted,  about  the  year  1291.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
much  addifted  to  judicial  aftrology  ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  had 
fome  glimmering  knowled-e  of  geometry,  which  induced  the 
ignor?.nt  people  to  beheve  that  he  was  connedled  with  the  de- 
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vU.     Some  fragments  of  his  writings  have  been  preferved  by 
Dr.  IM'Kenzie. 

SCOTT  (David).  He  w\s  born  near  Haddinjrton,  In 
Eaft  Lothian,  1675,  and  brought  up  to  the  law  in  Edinburgh  ; 
but  never  made  any  figure  at  the  bar.  Attached  to  the  royal 
family  of  Stewart,  he  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  revolu- 
tion-fettlement,  whigh  brought  him  into  many  difficulties,  and 
fomcrimes  impriloninents.  He  had  no  great  knowledge  of 
hiftory  ;  but  an  opmion  of  hi*^  own  fuperior  abilities  induced 
him  to  write  that  of  Scotland,  which  was  publilhed,  1727,  iu 
one  volume  folio.  It  is  a  very  trifling  performance  ;  being 
little  more  than  a  tranflation  of  Heftor  Eoerhius,  He  died  at 
Haddmgton,  1742,  aged  67. 

SCOTT  (John),  of  Amwell,  was  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  author  of  many  elegant  and  entertaininy  works. 
His  poem,  called  "  Amwell,"  is  a  very  pleafing  performance 
and  was  exceedingly  well  received.  He  wrote  alfo  manv  other 
poems,  which  were  printed,  and  publifhed  in  an  o61:avo  volume 
in  1782.  Mr.  Scott  was  alfo  author  of  a  "  Digeft  of  Laws 
refpefting  highways,"  a  very  important  and  ufeful  perform- 
ance. He  had  particularly  employed  his  mind  upon  this  fub- 
je£t  ;  and  the  book  wdl  be  found  to  coa^prehend  many  judi- 
cious and  fenfihle  remarks  upon  the  confrruflion  and  prefer- 
vation  of  roads,  as  well  as  on  the  exifring  laws  refpedling 
turnpikes  and  highways.  He  was  an  amiable,  aftive,  and 
public-fpirited,  charadter,  warm  in  his  attachments,  and  ufe- 
ful to  his  neighbourhood.  His  life  has  been  written  with 
much  warmth  of  friendfhip  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hoole 
whofe  panegvrics  are  alike  honourable  to  himfelf  and  his 
friend.     ]\Ir.  Scott  died  in  1783. 

SCOUGAL  (Henry,  A.  M.).-  He  was  born  at  Salton  in 
Eaft  Lothian,  where  his  father  was  minifter  1650,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  grammar- fchool  of  that  parilTi.  In  1664,  his 
father  was  appointed  biihop  of  Aberdeen;  and  in  KiiK^'s  Col- 
lege, in  that  LFniverlity,  16&9,  our  author  took  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts,  and  was  immediatelv  after  appointed  Profeffor 
of  moral  philofcphy.  In  1673,  his  c«iiege  prelented  him  to 
the  living  of  Aucbterlefs,  about  twenty  miles  from  Aberdeen, 
where,  during  the  fpace  of  one  year,  he  difcharged  the  paf- 
toral  duty  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner.  In  1674,  his  col- 
lege made  choice  of  him  to  be  profeffor  of  theologv,  when  he 
was  only  tv%'enty-four  years  of  age  ;  but  fuch  were  his  abili- 
ties and  his  fidehry,  that  fome  of  the  greateft  divines  in  bc6t- 
land  were  brought  up  under  him.  But  his  labours  were  not 
confined  to  the  Divinity- Hall;  for  he  preached  frequently  in 
one  of  the  parilh-churches,  which  brought  on  a  ccnfumpnon  ; 
and  he  died  1678,  aged  28.  He  was  a  perfou  of  a  moft  amia- 
ble 
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ble  charaifler,  adorned  by  the  nioft  exalted  piety  ;  a,nd  fuch 
was  his  humility,  that  all  knew  his  worth  but  himfelf.  His 
*'  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,  with  his  nine  Sermons; 
are  the  tnoft  elegant  compofitions  written  in  Scotland  during 
the  lafl  century  ;  and  his  piety  Ihines  fo  confpicuous  in  evtry 
page,  that  as  a  divine  ^e  is  admired  by  Frotcilants  of  every 
denomination. 

SCRIVERIUS  (Petrus),  born  at  Harlem,  was  a  conq- 
uerable philologcr  and  poet.  He  read  upon  the  law  at  Leyderv 
in  his  younger  time,  and  died  in  1653,  being  73  years  of  age. 
His  works  are  :  "  Antiq.  Batavicarum  Tabularium."  "  Ba- 
tavia  illu-ftrata"  '*  Batavice  comitumq.  oiimium  Hifi-oria.'* 
*'  Mifcellanea  Phiiologica."  *'  Carmina  Latina  &  Belgica." 
*'  Populare  HollandiLE  Chronicon."  "  Coliedfanea  Veterum 
Tragicorum."  He  likewife  corre£t6d  the  copy  of  '^  Vegetius,'* 
and  enl?.rged  and  wrote  notes  upon  Aquilius's  "  Chronicon 
Geldrjcum  -,"  not  to  mention  other  fervices  to  the  common- 
wealth of  learning. 

SCUDERY  (George  de),  a  French  writer  of  eminence 
in  his  day,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family -, 
cf  Apt  in  Provence,  and  born  at  Havre-de- Grace  in  1603. 
He  fpent  part  of  his  youth  at  Apt,  and  afterwards  came  and 
fettled  at  Paris,  where  he  had  little  to  fubfift  on  but  what  he 
acquired  by  a  prodigious  facility  in.  writing  Poetry  was 
what  he  exercifed  himfelf  in  at  firft  ;  and  he  would  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  it  better,  if  he  had  net  fcribbled  fo  moch  of  it-  in 
1627,  he  publilhedobfervations  upon  the  "  Cid"  of  Corneille, 
with  a  view  of  making  his  court  to  cardinal  Richelieu:  tor, 
this  great  man  could  iiot  be  content  with  being  the  greated 
ftatefman  in  the  world  ;  he  would  be  a  poet,  a  wit,  a  bel- 
efprit,  and  fo  became  obnoxious  to  the  paffions  of  envy  and 
jealoufy,  which  ufually  torment  that  tribe.  "J  hefe  urged  him 
to  oppofe  the  vaft  reputation  and  fuccefs  of  the  "  Cid ;"  he 
not  only  made  tlie  French  Academy  write  againfi:  it,  but  di- 
lected  the  manner  in  wliich  they  Ihould  do  it.  He  applauded  the 
obfervations  of  Scudery,  and  by  his  favour  and  countenance 
enabled  him  "  to  balance,"  as  Voltaire  fays,  "  for  fome  time, 
the  reputation  of  Corneille."  Scudery  was  received  a  member 
of  the  academy  in  1650.  He  had  before  been  made  governor 
©f  the  caflle  of  Nctre-Dame  de  la  Garde,  near  Marfeilles.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  \vas  fpent  in  wri- 
ting ;  in  which,  onfe  would  think,  his  chief  view  was,  not  to 
write  well,  but  much.  His  works  coniitl:  of  dramatic  pieces, 
poems  of  all  kinds,  and  profe  ;  but  they  are  little  read.  Voltaire 
lays,  "  his  name  is  better  known,  than  his  works."  Scu- 
dery  died  at  Paris    in    1&65.      The  gi'eat  fecundity   of  his 
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pen  Is  treated  very  feverely  by  Boileau,  in  his    fccond  fa- 
tire  : 

**  Bicnheureux  Sender},  dont  la  fertile  plume 

"  Peat  tout  les  mo's  a  peine  ePifanter  un  volume  I"  &c. 

SCUDERY  -(Magdeleine  de),  fifler  of  George  de 
Scudery,  was  born  at  Havre-de-Grace  in  1607,  ^'""■'^  became 
very  eminent  for  her  wit  and  her  writings.  She  went  early  to 
Paris,  and  made  herfelf  amends  for  the  want  of  that  proper 
education,  which  the  poornefs  of  her  father's  circumftanccs 
had  not  permitted>  Her  fine  parts  gained  her  admilnon  into 
all  ufTemblies  of  the  wits,  and  even  the  learned  careffed  and 
encouraged  her.  Neceflity  put  her  firft  upon  writing;  and, 
as  the  tafte  of  that  age  was  for  romances,  Ihe  turned  her  pen 
that  way,  and  fucc^eded  wonderfully  in  hitting  the  public  hu- 
mour. Her  bo(jks  were  greedily  read,  and  fpread  her  reputa- 
tion far  and  near.  The  celebrated  academv  of  the  Ricovrati' 
at  Padua  complimented  her  with  a  biace  in  their  fociety  ;  ar.d 
fne  fucceeded  the  learned  Helena  Cornaro.  Several  great  per- 
fonages  gave  her  many  marks  of  their  regard  by  prefents,  and 
other  honours  which  they  did  her.  The  prince  of  Padeiborn, 
bifhop  ofMuafler,  fcnt  her  his  works  and  a  medal.  Chrif- 
tina  of  Sweden  often  wrote  to  her,  fettled  on  her  a  peniion, 
and  fent  her  her  picture.  Cardinal  Mazarin  left  her  an  an- 
nuity by  his  will  :  and  Lewis  X  IV,  in  1683,  at  the  folicitai- 
tion  of  M.  de  Maintenon,  fettled  alfo  a  good  peniion  upon  her, 
which  was  puncluaily  paid.  'Phis  was  not  all:  that  pompous 
and  ihitely  monarch  honoured  her  in  a  very  particular  m.anner : 
he  appointed  her  a  fpeciai  audience  to  receive  her  acknow- 
ledgments, and  made  jier  a  great  number  of  very  fine  compli- 
fnenrs.  This  lady  held  a  ccrrefpondence  with  all  the  learned 
as  well  as  with  all  the  v.its  :  and  her  houfe  at  Paris  was  a  kind 
of  little  court,  where  numbers  of  bath  kinds  ufed  conitantly  ta 
alTemhle.  She  died  in  1701,  aged  94;  and  two  churches 
contended  fiercely  for  the  honour  of  poiTeliing  her  remains, 
which,  it  feems,  was  thought  a  point  of  fo  much  confequence, 
that  nothing  lefs  than  the  authority  of  the  cardinal  de  No- 
aiiles,  to  wliom  the  affair  was  referred,  was  fufEcient  to  de- 
cide it.  She  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  as  well  as  her  bro- 
ther, but  of  more  merit ;  and  it  is  remarkable  of  this  ladv, 
that  fhe  obtained  the  lirft  prize  of  eloquence,  founded  by  the 
academy.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  common-place  pane^vric 
upon  her,  in  the  "  Mei^.agjana,"  which  feems  to  have  flowed 
from  the  perfonal  regard  Menage  had  for  her  ;  but  her  merits 
are  better  fettled  by  Boileau,  in  the  "  Difcours,"  prefixed  to 
his  dialogue,  intituled  "  Les  Heros  de  Roman."  Voltaire 
fays,  that  *'  fhe  is  now  betteivknownby  feme  agreeable  verfes 
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which  flie  left  than  by  the  enor.rous  romances  of  Clelia  an4 
of  Cyrus." 

SBBA  (Albert),  author  of  an  immenfe  and  important 
work  on  Natural  Hiftory,  which  was  puHHflied  at  Amfler- 
dam  in  13341  and  the  following  years,  in  three  folio  volumes. 
The  e^iplanation  of  the  plates  are  in  L.ntin  and  French. 

SEBASTIANO,  called  del  Plombo  from  an  office  given 
him  bv  pope  Clement  Vll.  in  the  li>~d-mines,  was  an  emi- 
nent painter  at  Venice,  where  he  was  born  in  1485.  He  was 
defigned  by  his  father  for  the  profeiTion  of  mulic,  which  he 
pradifed  for  fome  time  with  reputation;  till,  following  at  laft 
the  more  powerful  dictates  of  nature,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
painting.  He  became  a  difciple  of  old  Giovanni  Bellino  ; 
continued  his  fludies  under  Giorgione;  and,  having  attained 
an  excellent  manner  of  colouring,  went  to  Rome.  Here  he 
insinuated  himfelf  fo  far  into  the  favour  of  Michael  Angelo,  by 
fiding  with  him  and  his  party  againft  Raphael,  that,  pleafed 
with  the  fweetnefs  and  beauty  of  his  penci),  Michael  imme- 
diately furnifhed  him  wuth  fome  of  his  own  deflgns ;  and, 
letting  them  pafs^under  Scbafiian's  name,  cried  him  up  for  the 
beft  painter  in  Rome.  And,  inceed,  fo  vjniverfal  was  the  ap- 
plaule  which  he  gained  by  his  piece  of  "  Lazarus  railed  from 
the  dead"'  (the  defign  of  which  had  likewife  been  given  him  by 
Michael  Angelo),  that  nothing  but  the  famous  "  Transfigura- 
tion" of  Raphael  could  eclipfe  him.  He  has  the  name  of 
being  the  firft  who  invented  the  art  of  preparing  plafter-wali, 
for  oil-painting,  with  a  compohtion  of  pitch,  maftic,  and 
quick-lime  ;  but  was  generally  fo  flow  and  lazy  in  his  perfor- 
mances, that  other  hands  were  often  employed  in  finilhing 
what  he  had  begun.     He  died  in  1547. 

SLCKENDCRF  (Qui  Louis  de),  a  very  learned  Ger- 
man, was  deicended  from  ancient  and  noble  families ;  and 
born  at  Aurach,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  1626.  He  made 
good  nfe  of  a  liberal  education,  and  was  not  only  a  mafter 
of  the  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  language,  but  had 
alfo  fome  Ikill  in  mathematics  and  the  fciences.  The  great 
progrefs  he  made  in  his  yoi'th  coming  to  the  ears  of  Erneftus 
the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  this  prince  lent  for  him  from 
Cobourg,  where  he  then  was,  to  be  educated  with  his  children. 
He  flayed  two  years  at  Gotha,  and  then  went  in  1642  to 
Strafburg;  but  returned  to  Gotha  in  1646,  and  was  made 
honorary  librarian  to  the  duke.  Afterwards,  in  1651,  he 
was  made  aulic  and  ecclefiailical  counfellor ;  and,  in  1663,  a 
counfellor  of  {late,  firft  minifler,  and  fovereign  diredlor  of 
the  conhilory.  The  year  after,  he  went  into  the  fervice  of 
Maurice,  duke  of  Saxe-Zelii,  as  counfellor  of  flate  and  chan- 
cellor ;  and  was  no  lefs  regarded  by  this  new  mailer  than  he 
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Iiad  been  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  He  continued  wrth  him 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  168 1  ;  and  then  retired  from 
all  bufinefs  into  a  ftate  of  rcpofe  and  tranquillity,  where  he 
compofed  a  great  many  works.  Nevcrthclcfs,  in  1691,  Fre- 
dciic  III,  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  drew  him  again  out  of  his 
retreat,  and  made  him  a  counfellor  of  ftate  and  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Hall.  He  could  not  avoid  accepting  thefe 
dignities ;  but  he  did  not  enjoy  them  long,  for  he  died  at  Hall 
Dec.  18,  1692,  aged  almoft  66.  He  was  twice  married,  but 
had  only  one  fon,  who  furvivcd  him.  He  was  a  good  linguiil; 
learned  in  law,  hiilory,  divinity  ;  and  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
a  tolerable  painter  and  engraver.  He  wrote  a  great  many- 
books  ;  one  in  particular  of  mofl  fuigular  ufe,  which  was 
publifhed  at  Frankfort,  1692,  2  vols,  folio,  but  is  ufually 
hound  np  in  one,  with  this  title:  "  Commentarius  Hiftoricus 
&  Apologeticus  do  Lutheranifmo,  five  de  Rc^ormatione  Religi- 
onis  duClu  D.  Martini  Lutheri  in  magna  Germania,  aliifquc 
regionibus,  &  fpeciatim  in  Saxonia,  receptaSc  flabilita,  &c.'* 
This  work  is  verv  valuable  on  many  accounts,  and  particu- 
larly curious  for  feveral  fingular  pieces  and  exirac^s  that  are  to 
be  found  in  it.  "  He,  who  would  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  hiliorv  of  this  great  man,"  fays  Bayle,  meaning  Lu- 
ther, "  need  only  read  Mr.  de  Seckendorf's  large  volume:  it 
is,  in  its  kind,  one  of  the  beft  books  that  hath  appeared  for  a 
long  time." 

SECKFR  (Thomas),  a  preiase  of  verv  coniiderablc  enu- 
nence,  was  born  at  a  fmall  village  called  Sibthorpe,  near- 
Newark,  Nottinghamlhire,  in  1693.  ^^'^  father  was  a  Pro- 
teftant-diffenter,  and,  hating  a  fmall  patrimony  of  his  own, 
followed  no  profefiion.  He  was  fent  to  fchool  firft  at  Chef- 
terfield  [a]  in  l^erbvfliire,  which  he  left  about  the  year  1708, 
and  went  toadilTcnting-academyin  Yorklhire  [b],  from  which, 
in  about  a  year's  time,  he  removed  to  another  in  Gloucefter- 
Ihire  f  c}.  Here  he  ftayed  about  three  years,  and  contracled 
an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Butler,  afterwards  billiop  of  Dur- 
ham. Befides  making  a  confiderablc  progrefs  in  claffical  learn- 
ing, he  applied  himfelf  very  early  to  critical  and  theological 

[a]  He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  a   worthy   clergyman    at   Laughton   le 

his   claffical  exercires   there,    tl  at  his  Moitineu  in  Yorklhire;  who  hat\  'ong 

matter  Mr.  Brown  had  been  heard  to  fay  ftruggled  nnder  Uie  inconveniences  of  a 

(clapping  his  hand  upon  t!ie  he;:d  of  h:S  numerous  famly  and  a  j  arrow  ii  crnie. 
pupil),  "  Seeker,  if  thou  would'lf  but  [b]     At  Aiterci'ffa   near    Sheffield, 

come  over  to  the  church,  I  am  fure  thou  whei  e  the  late  profelfor  S.;underfon  had 

wouUl'fl  be  a  bffhop."    Which  expref-  alo  part  of  his  e.lucaiion. 
fion  (whether  prophetical  or  noi)  was  [c]  At  Tewkfoury,  under  the  tuition 

confirmed   by   the  event. — His    gr.-\ce  of  the  father  of  the  laie  Dr.  Ferdinandq 

(hewed  in  his  life-time  a  grateful  re-  Warner.     Dr.   Chandler  was  liere  liis 

membrance  of  his  old  mailer,  by  a  be-  fellow-ltudent. 
aefailion  tohis  fon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown, 

fab- 
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fubjefts,  parttctitarly  to  the  controverfy  betwixt  tht  church  of 
England  and  the  diflenters.     About  the  year  1716,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftiidy  of  phyfic.     This  he  purfued  in   Loudori 
till  1719-   when  he  went  to  Paris,   and  there  attended  ledlures 
on  all  the  various  branches  of  the  medical  art,  yet  never  wholly 
difcontinued  his  application  to  divinity.     Here  he  firft  became 
acquainted   with   Mr.   Martin   Benfon,    afterwards   bifliop    of 
Gloucefter.    Forefeeing  at  this  time  many  obftacles  in  his  way 
to  the  practice  of  phvfic,  and  having  an  unexpefted  offer  made 
to  him  bv  Mr.  Edward  I'albot  (through  Mr.  Butler)  of  being 
provided  for  by  his  father,  the  bifhop  of  Duiham,  if  he  chofe 
to  take  orders  in  the  church  of  England  ;  betook  fome  months 
to  confider  of  it.      After   mature  deliberation,  he  refolved  to 
embrace  the  propofal  ;  and   came  over  to  England   in  1 7 20, 
when  he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Butler  to  Mr.  Edwaid Talbot, 
to  whom  he  was   before  unknown.     To   facilitate  his  obtain- 
ing a   degree   at   Oxford,  lie   went  in   Jan.  1721  to  f.eydenj 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  publifhed  his  exercife^ 
a  DifTertation  "  de  Medicina  Statica."     He  left  Leydtn  after 
about  three  months  refidence,  and  entered  himfelf  a  gentleman 
commoner  in  Exeter-college,  Oxford,  and  was  foon  after  ad- 
mitted ro  the  degree  of  B.  A.     He  was  ordained  deacon  in  St. 
James's    church,   Weflminiler,  by  bifliop    Talbot,  Dec.  23, 
1 72 1,  and  prieil  in  the  fame  church  by  the  fame  bifliop,  March 
10,    1722;    and   immediatelv  became  his  lordfliip's   domeilic 
chaplain.     On   Feb.    12,   1723-4,  he   was    invlituted  to    the 
re6lory  of  Houghton  le  Spring  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
in  the  fame  vear  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.      In  Oct. 
1725,  he  married  the  lifter  of  his  friend  Dr.  Martin  Benfon  -, 
and,    on    account   of  her    health   prin^cipally,  he  exchanged 
Houghton  for  the  third  prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham,  and 
the  living  of  Ryton  near  N.ewcaftle,  to  both  which  he  was  in- 
Hituted  June  3,    1727.     Hi-s  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  LL.  he  took 
at  the  regular  times.     In  July  1732,  he  was  rliade  chaplain  to 
the  king;  in  May,  1733,  ^^  religned  the  living  of  Pvyton  for 
that  of  St.  James's  Weftminfter,  and  on  the  fifth  of  July,  in 
the  fatre  year,'  he  preached  his  celebrated   fermon   before  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  at  the  public  aft.     His  eminent  abilities 
as  a  preacher  and  a  divine,  and  his  exemplary  difcharge  of  all 
his  parochial  duties,  quickly  recommended  him  to  a  more  ele- 
vated ftdtion.     He  was  confecrated  bidiop  of  Brillol,  Jan.  ig, 
1734-5,  and  tranflated  to  Oxford  May  14,   1737-     His  incef- 
fant  labouring  in  the  care  of  his  parilh  growing  rather  too  great 
for   his  health  and  frrength,  he  accepted,  in  Dec.  1750,  the 
deanery  of  St.   Paul's,  for  which  he  refigned   his  prebend  of 
Durham  and   the  re£tory  of  St.  James's.      On  the  death  of 
abp.  Hutton  in  1758,  the  great  talents  he  had  difplayed,  and 
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iht  liigh  reputation  for  piety  and  beneficence  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  feveral  ftations  through  which  he  had  pafled, 
plainly  pointed  him  out  as  a  perfon  every  way  worthy  to  be 
raifcd  to  the  fupreme  dign'^y  of  tlie  church.  He  was  accord- 
ingly without  h"s  knowitdge  recommended  to  the  king  by  the 
duke  of  NcwcdHIc  for  tlie  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  was  cour. 
firmed  archbifliop  at  i^owchurch  in  April  1758. 

His  Grace  was  for  many  yesLis  much  afflidled  with  the 
gout ;  but  it  increal'ed  greatly  upon  him  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  !n  the  winter  of  1767,  he  felt  very  trouble- 
fome  and  fometiracs  violent  pains  in  his  lliouldcr,  which  were 
thought  to  be  rheumatic.  About  the  beginning  of  I76S, 
thcv  removed  from  his  flioulder  t(.i  his  thigh,  and  there  conti- 
nued with  extreme  and  almolt  unremitting  feverity  to  his  lafl 
illnefs.  On  Saturday  the  30th  of  July,  he  was  feized  with  a 
iicknefs  at  his  ftomach  as  he  fate  at  dinner.  In  the  evening 
of  tilie  next  dav,  as  he  waS  turning  hmifolf  on  the  couch,  he 
broke  his  thigh  bone.  It  was  immediately  fet,  but  it  loon 
appeared  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery  ;  he  fell 
into  a  flight  kind  of  delirium,  in  which  he  lay  without  any 
pain  till  about  live  o'clock  on  XVednefday  afternoon,  when  l)e 
expired  with  great  tranquillity,  in  the  75th  vear  of  his  age. 
After  his  death  it  was  found  that  the  thigh  bone  was  quite 
carious  ;  and  that  the  excruciating  pains  he  long  felt,  and  which 
he  bore  with  wonderful  patience  and  fortitude,  were  owing 
to  the  gradual  corrolion  of  this  bone  by  fome  acrimoiiius 
humour. 

He  was  buried,  purfuant  to  his  own  dircf\ions,  in  the  paf- 
fage  from  the  garden-door  of  his  palace  to  the  north-door  of 
the  parifli-church  at  Lambeth,  and  forbade  any  monument  or 
epitaph  to  be  placed  for  liini  any  where. 

By  his  will,  he  appointed  Dr.  Daniel  Burton,  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Talbot  Cdaughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edward  'I'albotj, 
liis  executors ;  and  left  thirteen  thoufand  pounds  in  the  three 
per  cent-,  annuities  to  Dr.  Porteus  and  Dr.  Stinton  his  chap- 
lains, in  trufl,  to  pay  the  interclt  tliereof  to  IsJrSi  Talhot  and 
her  daughter  during  their  joint  lives,  or  the  life  of  the  furvi- 
vor  ;  and,  after  the  deceafe  cf  both  thofe  ladie:?,  eleven  thou- 
fand to  be  transferred  to  the  following  tharitabie  purpofes : 

£■    s  d. 

To  the  fociety  for  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  "1 

foreign  part^  for  the  general  ufes  of  the  fociety  J       ^o  j  O  o 

To  the  fame  fociety  towards  the  cftabliilimenfj 

of  a  bilhop  or  bifhops  in  the  king's  domini-  >      looo  o  o 

ons  in  America  J 

Vol.  XUI,  Y  To 


£• 

s. 

J. 

500 

0 

0 

SCO 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 
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To  the  foclety  for  promoting  Chriftiaii  know- 1 
ledge  J 

To  the  Irifh  proteftant  working  fchools 

To  the  corporation  of  the  widows  and  children  1 
of  the  poor  clergy  J 

To  the  fociety  of  the  flc  wards  of  the  faid  charity 

To  Bromley  college  in  Kent 

To  the  hofpitals  of  the  archhlfliop  of  Canter-"^ 

burv,   at  Croydon,    St.  John  at  Canterbury,  >      15OO  o  O 
and  St.  Nicolas  Harblcilown,  500I.  each         J 

To  St.  George's  and  London  hofpitals,  and  the^ 

lying-in-hofpital    in   Brownlow  Hreet   500I.  >      1500  O  O 
each  J 

To  the  Afylum  in  the  pariih  of  Lambeth  400  O  O 

To  the  Magdalen-hofpital,   the  Lock-hofpital,  '^ 
the   Small-pox  and  Inoculution-hofpital,   to  I 
each  of  which  his    Grace  was   a   fubfcriber,  j        ^ 
300!.  each  J 

To  the  incurables  at  St.  Luke's  hofpital  500  O  O 

Towards  the  repairing  or  rebuilding  of  houfes  > 

belonging  to  poor  livings  in  the  diocele  of  J>      2000  O  o 


Canterburv 


iiooo  o  o 


Befides  thefe  donations,  he  left  loool.  to  be  dlltributed 
amongft  his  fervants ;  200I.  to  fuch  poor  perfons  as  he 
aflifted  in  his  life-time ;  50G0I.  to  the  two  daughters  of  his 
nephew  Mr.  Froft  ;  500 1.  to  Mrs.  Seeker,  and  200I.  to  Dr. 
Daniel  Burton.  After  the  payment  of  thofe  and  fome  other 
fmaller  legacies,  he  left  his  real  and  the  refidue  of  his  perfonal 
ertate  to  Mr.  Thomas  Froft  of  Nottingham.  The  greateft 
part  of  his  very  noble  colleftion  of  books  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Archlepifcopal  library  at  Lambeth,  the  reft  betwixt  his 
two  chaplains  and  two  other  friends.  To  the  manufcript 
library  in  the  fame  palace,  he  left  a  large  number  of  very 
learned  and  valuable  MSS,  written  by  himfelf  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  fubjects,  critical  and  theological.  His  well-known 
catechetical  leftures,  and  his  MS.  fermons,  he  left  to  be  re- 
vifed  by  his  two  chaplains,  Dr.  Stinton  and  Dr.  Porteus,  by 
whom  they  were  publilhed  in  1770.  His  options  he  gave  to 
the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  the  bifliop  of  London,  and  the 
bilhop  of  Winchefter  for  the  time  being,  in  truft,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  by  them  (as  they  become  vacant)  to  fuch  perfons  as 
they  (hould  in  their  confciences  think  it  would  have  been 
moll  reafonable  for  him  to  have  given  them,  had  he  been 
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living.  His  grace's  perfon  was  tall  and  graceful ;  liis  coun- 
tenance open  and  benevolent;  his  converfarion.  chearful,  en- 
tertaining, and  inftruflive;  his  temper  even  and  humane. 
He  was  kind  and  fteadv  to  liis  friends,  libera!  to  his  depen- 
dants, a  generous  prore£lor  of  virtue  and  learning.  He  per- 
formed all  the  facrrd  tun6>ions  of  his  calling  with  a  dignity 
and  devotion  that  affected  all  who  heard  him.  He  was  a  moft 
laborious  and  ufeful  parilb  pricft,  a  vigilant  and  adt'ive  bilhop, 
and  prefided  over  the  church  in  a  manner  that  did  equal  ho- 
nour to  his  abilities  and  liis  heaf.  He  was  particularly  emi- 
nent as  a  plain,  pathetic,  pra^-ical,  preacher;  and,  well 
knowing  the  great  abihty  of  fo  excellent  a  talent,  ,he  was  not 
fparnig  in  the  exercife  of  it,  but  continued  preaching  and  ca- 
techifing,  whenever  his  health  would  permit  him,  to  the 
lateft  period  of  his  life.  T iie  lad  lermcn  he  preached  was  at 
Stockwell  chapel  in  the  parilh  of  Lambeth,  to  which  he  had 
been  a  vcrv  great  benefaftot,  having  begun  a  fubfcription  to- 
wards building  it  with  the  fum  of  5C0I.  belides  a  prcfent  of 
communion-plate,  and  furniture  for  the  pulpit>  reading-de{k, 
and  communion-tab!e. 

Thus  far  our  account  is  taken  from  fomc  memoirs  of  the 
archbilTiop  printed  earlier  than  the  life  by  his  chaplains,  with 
which  they  on  the  whole  agree.  What  follows  is  from  a 
paper  of  detached  obfervations  bv  the  late  Mr.  Jones : 

"  When  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Oxford,  feveral  of 
the  leading  men  among  the  Diffenters  began  to  entertain  con- 
fiderable  hopes  of  him,  that  he  would  be  favourable  to  their 
intcreft,  and  to  the  caufe  of  a  farther  reformation  in  the  eila- 
blilhed  church  ;  but  found  tliemfelves  miilaken  in  liim.  Dr. 
Doddridge,  not  long  after  the  Bilhop's  advancement,  look  an 
opportunity  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  occafion,  and  alio 
to  exprefs  his  hopes  that,  being  now  in  fo  high  a  flation,  he 
would  ufe  his  endeavours  to  bring  matters  to  a  greater  degree 
of  reconciliation  between  churchmen  and  diffenters,  to  re- 
move obftacles  lying  in  the  way  towards  it,  &cc.  The  bifhop 
coolly  anfwercd,  "  Dodfor,  my  fentiments  concerning  thofe 
matters  are  different  from  yours."  So  the  doctor  fa\y  theie 
were  no  farther  hopes,  and  dropped  the  application.  Jt  was 
fald  he  was  always,  after  his  adA-ancement  to  his  high  dignity, 
more  fliy  towards  the  Diffenters  than  he  had  been  forn:er]y. 
When  he  was  exalted  to  Canterburv,  he  formed  feveral  defigns 
for  the  fervice  of  the  effablifhed  church,  and  the  fecurity  or 
reiloration  of  its  rules  and  orders,  taking  all  opportunities  to 
convince  the  world  that  he  was  firm  and  fleady  to  her  interefts, 
and  a  launch  convert  from  the  principles  of  his  education. 
He  intended  to  infift  on  a  flridl  cbfervation  of  the  clerical 
habit   (which  was  generally  too  much  negledled),  but  fouai 
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by  degrees  that  the  attempt  was  become  in  a  manner  imprac- 
ticable, after  fuch  long  difufe  and  dilVegard  of  order.  Some, 
who  rcfpedlec!  him,  thought  he  went  rather  too  far  in  difco- 
vering  his  diflike  to  his  old  friends,  and  his  oppolition  to  tliat 
non-conformity  in  which  he  had  beeii  tirft  nurtured.  But  the 
cafe  is  often  fo  in  fuch  tranfitions  from  one  perfuafion  to  ano- 
ther. He  was  highly  refpedled  on  many  accounts  in  his  dio- 
cefe  of  Canterbury,  where  he  was  a  ready  and  generous  con- 
tribr.tor  towatds  feveral  pious  and  charitable  defigns,  as  is 
well  known  and  remembered  in  thofc  parts ;  and  tew  compa- 
ratively there  feem  to  be  apprifed  of  any  difiefpecl  paid  .to 
his  raemorv  in  other  places.  He  was  generally  conlidered" 
there  as  a  great  and  good  man,  and  a  true  triend  to  the  in- 
terert  of  church  and  Hate  ;  very  careful  of  the  concerns  ef  his 
church,  and  the  good  behaviour  of  his  clergy;  and  in  fome 
inll:ances  particularly  inqviifitive  Into  their  conduft  and  mo- 
rals. It  v?as  commonly  faid  he  had  two  paper-books,  one 
called  the  hJack^  the  other  the  'ixhitc  book ;  in  which  he  en- 
tered down  fuch  notices  as  he  received  concerning  the  different 
characters  of  each,  as  they  happened  to  fuit  the  defign  of 
cither  book.  Thole  whofe  charatler  he  found  to  be  bad,  he 
tefolved  never  to  promote,  nor  did,  paying  no  regard  to  any 
folicitations  made  in  their  behalf:  and  one  or  more,  being 
men  of  ill- report,  and  highly  unworthy  of  their  office,  he  had 
intended  to  have  profecuted,  and  to  have  put  them  under 
churcli-cenfures;  which,  it  feems,  they  had  long  and  gveatly 
defervtd,  being  indeed  a  fcandal  to  their  profefuon.  He  en- 
couraged young  clergymen  of  good  character  for  fidelity  in 
their  calling.  When  a  near  relation  of  his,  a  clergyman  in 
Northamptonlhire,  wdio  had  colle6\ed  a  good  library,  died, 
leaving  it  to  the  archbifhop^s  difpofal,  he  appointed  archbifhop 
Head,  with  one  or  two  more,  men  of  judgement  and  probity, 
to  divide  that  library  into  three  parts,  and  bellow  them  upon 
three  iludious  ar.d  regular  clergymen,  for  their  encourage- 
ment and  farther  proficiency  in  ufeful  knowledge  and  litera- 
ture ;  the  books'  were  very  ufeful  ones,  and  of  confiderable 
value.  He  required  ail  clergymen,  who  were  poffeffed  of  a 
bei-!efice  of  the  value  of  lool.  per  ann.  clear,  to  perform  divine 
offices  in  their  refpeC^ive  churches  twice  every  Sunday  (viz. 
morning  and  afternoon),  not  aliowing  aRy  fuch  to  ferve  alfa 
a  curacy  ;  and  fuch  as  had  a  living  of  150I.  a  year,  or  above, 
he  required  to  preach  once  in  their  church,  and  read  prayers 
twice,  every  Sunday  :  he  expefted  alfo  the  regular  obfervatioa 
of  holidays  happening  on  a  week-day.  He  was  averfe  to 
perfecution,  and  declared  fo  in  particular  with  regard  to  the 
Methodifls:  fome  of  whom  thought  he  favoured  their  princi- 
ples and  tenets.  Accordingly,  when  his  "  Catechetical  Lec- 
tures" 
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tures"  were  publifhcd  after  his  death,  they  greedily  bought 
them  up,  but  were  diftppointed,  though  in  fome  things  they 
approved  of  hi  in. 

SEfCUNDUS  (John),  a  celebrated  modern  Latin  poet  of 
Holland,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  151 1,  and  died  at  Utrechi 
Jii  1536.  Though  he  hved  only  five-and- twenty  years,  he 
left  abundance  ot  Latin  poems:  three  books  ot  *'  Elegies;'* 
one  of  "  Epigrams  ;"  two  of  "  Epiftles  ;"  one  of  "  Odes  ;'* 
one  of  *' Sylvas,'*  or  mifcellaneous  pieces;  one  of  '*  Fu- 
neral Infcriptions ;"  befides  fome  very  gay,  but  very  ele- 
gant, poems,  called  "  Balia."  \n  all  thcfc  various  produc- 
tions, there  is  great  fertility  of  invention,  great  eafe,  delicacy, 
and  wit.  Secundus  alio  cultivated  painting  and  engraving, 
but  did  not  live  to  excel  in  thefe. 

SECURIS  (John),  a  native  of  Wiltfhlrc,  and  a  diligent 
fcho!ar  of  New-college,  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
He  vifited  Paris,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  allronomical  and 
niedical  {ludies ;  the  latter  under  the  celebrated  profelfor  Sil- 
vius.  After  bis  return  he  fettled  at  Salifbarv  ,  and  was  in 
great  efteem  in  his  day  for  his  fkill  in  the  practice  of  phyfic. 
It  appears  by  his  "  Prognoticons",  a  kind  of  almanacs,  that  he 
was  living  in  1580.  A.  Wood  mentions  his  feeing  two  of 
thefe  medical  and  aftronomical  prediftions,  to  one  of  winch, 
1580,  was  joineil  "  A  Compendium,  or  brief  Inflrufii(jns 
how  to  keep  a  moderate  Diet."  England  in  his  time  was 
peftered  with  empirics,  who  perhaps  knew  as  much  as  the 
regular  phyficians,  if  we  confider  what  idle  nonfenfe  niiide 
the  principal  part  of  tlig  medical  education  of  that  time, 

SEDLEY  (Sir  Charles],  an  Englilh  poet  and  great 
wit,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Sedley,  of  Avlesford  in  Kent, 
by  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  and  was  bom  about  1639. 
At  feventeen,  he  became  a  fellow-commoner  of  Wadham- 
college  in  Oxford  ;  but,  taking  no  degree,  retired  to  his  own 
country,  without  either  travelling  or  going  to  the  inns  of 
court.  As  foon  as  the  reftoration  was  effe6lcd,  he  came  to 
London,  in  order  to  join  the  general  jubilee;  and  then  com* 
pienccd  wit,  courtier,  poet,  and  gallant.  He  was  fo  much 
admired  and  applauded,  that  he  began  to  be  a  kind  of  oracle 
among  the  poets ;  and  no  performaiice  was  approved  or  con- 
demned, till  Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  given  judgement.  This 
made  king  Charles  jeftingly  fay  to  him,  that  Nature  had 
given  him  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy  ;  and  lord  Rochefter 
i)ears  teflimony  to  the  fame,  wherx  he  puts  him  foremoft 
among  the  judges  of  poetry  ; 

*'  I  loath  the  rabble,  'tis  enough  for  me, 

"  If  Sedley,  Shadwell,  Shepherd,  Wichcrley, 

y  3  *'  Godol- 
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*'  Godolphin*  Butler,  Buckhurft,  Buckingham, 
*'  And  fome  few  more,  whom  I  omit  to  name, 
*'  Approve  my  lenTe :  I  count  their  cenfure  Lme." 

While  he  thus  grew  in  reputation  for  wit,  and  in  favour 
with  the  king,  he  grew  poor  and  debai^ched  :  his  eilste  was 
impaired,  apd  his  morals  much  corrup'e'  ;  as  a.av  be  collefted 
from  the  following  ftory  relatrd  by  Wood,  June  1663,  ^^^ 
Char!es  Scdley,  Lord  Buckhurft,  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  and 
others,  were  at  a  cook's-houfe  in  Bow-ftreet,  Covent  Garden; 
where,  inflaming  themfelves  with  liquor,  rhey  went  out  into 
a  balcony,  and  excrementized  in  tlie  ftreet,  as  Wood  exprciTes 
it.  Vv'hen  this  was  done,  Sedley  dripped  hi mfelf  naked,  and 
preached  to  t!ie  people  ia  a  verv  profane  and  fcandalous  man- 
ner. Upon  this  a  riot  wss  raifed,  and  the  mob  grew  very 
clamorous:  they  jnfifted  upon  having  the  door  opened,  but 
were  oppofed  ;  vet  were  not  quieted,  rill  they  had  driven  tlie 
preacher  and  his  company  from  the  balconv,  and  broke  all 
the  windows  of'the  houfc.  This  trolic  being  foon  fpread 
abroad,  efpecially  by  the  fanatical  party,  and  juftly  giving 
offence  to  all  partits,  they  were  fummoned  to  appear  in 
V/eftminfler-hall ;  where,  being  indi(5led  for  a  riot  before  Sir 
Robert  Hyde,  they  v^ere  all  feverelv  fined;  Sir  Charles  500I. 
He  obferved,  that  he  was  the  firll  man  who  ever  paid  for 
fhiting:  upon  wliich  Sir  Robert  afk-^d  him,  whether  he  had 
read  the  book  called,  "  The  Complete  Gentleman  ;"  and  Sir 
Charles  anfwered,  that  "  he  had  read  more  books  than  his 
lordlhip."  The  day  for  payment  bei'ig  appointed  Sir  Charles 
defired  Mr.  Henry  Kiiligrew  arid  anctiier  gentleman,  to  apply 
to  the  king  to  get  it  off;  which  they  undertook  to  do  ,  hut, 
inflead  of  ge'ting  it  off,  begged  it  for  themfelves,  and  had  it 
paid  to  a  farthing. 

After  this  afta-r,  his  mind  took  a  niore  ferious  turn  ;  and 
he  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  politics.  He  had  been  chofen, 
fays  Wood,  to  ferve  for  Romney  in  Kent,  m  that  long  par- 
liament wlrlcli  began  May  8,  1661,  and  contmued  to  fit  for 
leveral  parliaments  after.  He  was  extremely  aftive  for  the 
Revolution,  which  was  thought  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
he  had  received  favours  from  James  II.  That  prince  had  an 
amour  with  a  daughter  of  Sir  Charles,  who  was  not  very 
liandfcme,  James  being  remarkable  for  not  fixing  upon  beau- 
ties ;  and  had  creattd  her  countefs  of  Dorchefter.  This  ho- 
nour, far  from  pleafing,  flTocked  Sir  Charles;  tor,  as  great  a 
libertine  as  he  had  been  himfelf,  he  could  not  bear  his 
daughter's  diflionour,  which  he  confiderid  as  made  more 
confpicuous  by  this  exaltation.  He  therefore  conceived  an 
hatred  to  James ;  and  being  afked  one  day,  why  he  appeared 
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lb  warm  for  the  Revolution,  he  is  faid  to  have  anfwered, 
*'  From  a  principle  of  gratitude;  for,  llnce  his  niajefty  has 
made  my  daughter  a  countefs,  it  is  fit  I  fliould  do  all  1  can  to 
make  his  daughter  a  queen."  He  lived  to  the  beginning  of 
queen  Anne's  reigu. 

His  works  were  printed  in  2  vols  8vo,  1719;  and  confifl: 
of  plays,  tranflations,  longs,  prologues,  epilogues,  and  little 
occalional  pieces.  However  amoroufly  tender  and  delicate 
liis  poems,  yet  they  have  not  much  ftrength  ;  nor  do  they 
afford  great  marks  of  genius.  The  foftnefs  of  his  verfes  is 
charafterifed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  calls  them 
•'  Sedley"s  Witchcraft ;"  and  the  art  of  infinuating  loofe  prin- 
ciples in  clean  and  decent  language  is  thus  afcribed  to  him  by 
the  earl  of  Rochefter: 

"  Sedley  has  that  prevailing,  gentle  art, 

"  That  can  with  a  relifticfs  charm  impart 

*'  The  loofeft  wiflies  to  the  chaftefl  heart ; 

'*  Raife  fuch  a  conflid,  kindle  fuch  a  lire, 

"  Betwixt  declining  virtue  and  defire, 

"  'Till  the  poor  vnnquifti'd  maid  dilTolves  away 

•'  In  dreams  all  night,  in  fighs  and  tears  all  day.'* 

SEDULIUS  (C.^Lius,  or  C.^cilius),  a  prieft  and  poet  of 
the  fifth  century  ;  wrote  an  heroic  poem,  called,  "  Opus  Pal- 
chale."  This  is  divided  into  five  books.  The  firll  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  comprehends  the  more 
remarkable  paflages  of  the  Old  Teflament.  The  next 
three  defcribe  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift.  This  performance  has 
been  highly  commended  by  Cafiiodorus,  Gregorius  Turri- 
nenfis,  and  others.  Sedulius  afterwards  turned  this  poem  into 
profe.  The  poem  was  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius  in  1502. 
It  contains  fome  good  verfes,  but  does  not  indicate  any  ex- 
traordinary talents. 

SEED  (Jeremiah),  an  Englifli  divine,  viras  born  at 
Clifton,  near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  re6lor.  He  had  his  fchool-education  at  Lowther, 
and  his  academical  at  Queen's  college,  in  Oxford.  Of  this 
fociety  he  was  chofen  fellow  in  1732.  The  greateft  part  of 
his  life  was  fpent  at  Twickenham,  where  he  was  afiiftant  or 
curate  to  Dr.  Waterland.  In  1741,  he  was  prefented  by  his 
college  to  the  living  of  Enham  in  Hampihire,  at  which  place 
he  died  in  1747,  without  ever  having  obtained  any  higher 
preferment,  which  he  amply  deferved.  He  was  exemplary  iti 
his  morals,  orthodox  in  his  opinions,  had  an  able  head,  and  a 
moft  amiable  heart.  A  late  romantic  writer  againll  the  Atlia- 
nafian  dotlrines,  whofe  tcflimony  we  chufe  to  give,  as  it  is 
truth  extorted  ifom  an  adverfary,  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  follow- 
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inc;  terms:  "  Notwithftanding  this  gentleman's  being  a  con- 
terider  lor  the  Trinity,  yet  he  was  a  benevolent  man,  an  up- 
rigia  Chriftlan.  and  a  beautiful  writer  ;  ev  clufive  of  his  zeal 
for  the  Trinity,  he  was  in  eveiv  thiof;  elle  an  excellent  cler- 
gyman, and  an  admirable  fcliolar  1  knew  him  well,  and  or^ 
account  ot  his  amiable  qua'itus  very  highly  honour  his  me- 
inory ;  though  no  two  ever  differed  more  in  religious  ienti- 
ments."  He  publithed  in  his  life-time,  "  Difcourfes  on  fe- 
veral  important  Subjefts,"  2  vols.  8vo  ;  and  his  "  Pofthumous 
Works,  confining  of  Sermons,  Letters,  Eflavs,  Sic/'  in 
2  vols.  8vo,  were  pablifhed  from  his  criminal  manufcripts  by 
Jof.  Hall,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Qiieen's  college,  Oxford,  1750. 
Thev  are  all  very  ingenious,  ap.d  full  of  good  matter,  but 
abound  too  much  in  antithefis  and  poir.t. 

SF.GRAIS  (John  Renaud  de),  a  French  poet,  was  born 
at  Caen  in  1624,  and  mide  his  fiill  ftudies  in  the  college  of 
the  Jefuits  there.  As  he  grew  up,  he  applied  himlelf  to 
French  poetry,  and-continued  to  cultivate  it  to  die  end  of  his 
life,  it  was  far  from  proving  unfruitful  to  him  ;  for  it  ena- 
]4ed  him  to  refcue  Inmfelf,  four  brothers,  and  two  lifters, 
from  the  unhappv  circumftanccs  in  which  the  extravagance 
of  a  father  liad  left  them.  He  was  nor  more  than  twenty, 
when  the  count  de  Frifque,  being  removed  from  court,  retired 
to  Caen;  and  there  was  fb  charmed  with  Scgrais,  who  had 
already  given  public  fpeclraens  of  a  fine  genius,  that  upon  his 
Tccall  he  carried  him  back  with  him,  and  introduced  him  to. 
IVIad.  dc  Monrpeafier,  who  took  him  under  her  protection  as 
her  gentleman  in  ordinary.  He  continued  with  this  princefs  a. 
great  many  years,  and  then  was  obliged  to  quit  her  lervice, 
for  oppoiing  her  marriage  with  Count  de  Lauzun.  He  im- 
mediately found  a  new  patronefs  in  Mad.  de  la  Fayette,  who 
admitted  him  iiito  her  houfe,  and  alTigned  liim  apartments. 
He  lived  feven  vears  with  this  generous  ladv,  and  then  retiied 
to  his  own  count;  y,  with  a  rcfolution  to  ff  end  the  veil  ot  his 
days  in  folitudc;  and  there  married  a  rich  heirefs,  abv  ut  1679. 
There  is  a  palTage  in  the  "  Segrai.liana,"  from  which  we  learn, 
,  that  Mad.  de  Maintenon  would  have  liad  h^m  to  court,  and 
have  put  liiin  ii\  fome  place  about  the  duke  of  Maine:  but, 
as  we  are  there  told,  he  iefltcted  withiu  lumic if,  that  his  life 
was  too  far  advanced  to  encourage  new  hopes,  that  he  had 
\vhat  was  very  lufficient  to  maintain  him  in  otio  cum  dig  itate\  and 
thefe  refi'ecllon.s,  together  with  that  pjtidium  which  wife  men 
foon  conceive  of  a  public  and  efpecially  a  coArt  life,  deter- 
mined him  to  rejedl  all  oifer  ,  and  to  continue  where  he  was. 
He  was  admitted  of  the  French  academy  in  1(^62;  and  he 
now  gave  a  flable  form  to  that  of  Caen.  He  died  at  this 
place,  of  a  dropfy,  iu  1 701.  Hp  was  very  deaf  in  the  laft  years 
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of  his  life.  He  was  much  fought  after  for  the  fake  of  his 
converfation,  which  was  always  wirty,  folid,  and  If^arned  : 
his  converfe  with  the  court  and  the  polite  world  had  furniihed 
him  with  a  niuhitude  of  curious  anecdotes,  which  he  had  a 
yery  agreeable  way  of  relating  A  great  number  of  thefe  are 
to  be  found  \a  the  "  Segrailiana ;"  which  was  publiOied 
jnaay  years  after  his  death,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  de  la  IMon- 
jioye*-,  the  belt  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  1723, 
i2mo. 

The  profe  writings  of  Segrais,  though  for  the  moft  part 
frivolous  enough,  yet  hasVe  great  merit  as  to  their  ftyle,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  fliandard.  Of  this  kind  arc  his  "  Nou- 
velles  Fran^oifes,"  and  the  romances  called  "  La  Princeffe  de 
Cleves  &  Zayde."  Mad.  de  la  Favette  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  partner  With  him  in  the  romances,  the  latter  of  which 
Jias  been  often  printed,  with  Mr.  Huct's  "  Oiigine  dfs  Ro- 
mans'* prefixed.  This  piece  was  written  on  purpofe  for  it, 
and  is,  fays  Voltaire,  a  work  of  great  ufe.  But  it  is  princi- 
pally for  his  poems  that  Segrais  was  fo  diflinguilhed  in  his 
day  ;  and  tlrelc  confifi:  of  "  Diverfes  Poefies,"  printed  at  Paris 
in  1658,  4to  ,  *'  Alhis,"  a  paftoral ;  and  a  tranfiation  of  Vir- 
gil's Gforgics  and  iT-neid."  '''  His  '  Eclogues,'  and  his 
'  Tranfiation  of  Virgil,'  were  efleemed,"  fays  Voltaire  ;  but 
now  they  are  not  read.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Brebneuf's 
*Pharfalia'  is  flill  read,  while  Segrais's  '  Mneid^  is  entirely 
neglcfted ,  neverthelefs,  Boilc4u  praifes  Segrais,  and  depre- 
ciates BreboEuf.— MademoifeHe  called  Segrais  '  a  fort  of  a 
wit ;'  but  he  was  indeed  a  very  great  wit,  and  a  man  of  real 
learning."- 

SELDEN  (John).  aqEnglifh  gentleman  ofmoti  extenfive 
Icnowledge  and  prodigious  learning,  was  defccnded  from  a 
good  family,  and  born  at  Salvinton,  in  SufTex,  in  15-^4.  He 
was  educated  at  the  free-fchool  in  Chichtfter ;  and,  at  hxfee;i, 
fejit  to  Hart-Hail  in  Oxford,  where  he  contmued  about  three 
\ears  'J'hen  he  entered  himfel'  of  Clifford's  inn,  London, 
in  order  to  fludy  the;  law;  andabouttwo  yeais  after  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  fopn  acquired  a  great  reputation 
by  his  learning.  Hisfirll  friendfliips  were  with  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton, Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Camden,  and  Uihei-,  all  of  them 
learned  in  antiquities  ;  which  was  alfo  SelJen's  favourite  ob- 
jeft.  In  1 6 10,  he  began  to  dirtingLiifh  himfelf  by  publica- 
tions in  this  way,  and  put  out  two  pieces  that  year;  "  Jani 
Anglorum  facies  altera;"  and  **  Duello,"  or  "  The  Original 
of  hngle  combat."  In  1612,  he  puhlilhed  n  jtes  and  illuflra- 
tions  on  the  hrll:  eighteen  fongs  in  Drayton's  "  Poly-Olbion ;" 
and  the  year  after  wrote  verfes  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Encliih, 
Vpon  Browne"!.  "  Britannia's  Paftorais  ,"  which,  with  divers 
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poems  prefixed  to  the' works  of  other  authors,  occafioned  Sir 
John  Suckhng  to  give  hi  in  a  place  in  his  "  SefTion  of  the 
Poets."  In  1614  came  out  liis  '*  Titles  of  Honour,"  a  vvoak 
K'iuch  efteemedat  home  and  abroad  ;  and  which,  *'  as  to  what 
concerns  our  nobility  and  gentry,"  fays  a  certain  writer,  all 
will  allow  ought  firft  to  be  perufed,  for  the  gaining  a  general 
notion  of  the  diftinclion  from  an  emperor  down  to  a  country 
gentleman."  In  1616,  he  pubiilhed  "  Notes  on  Fortefcue 
de  legibus  Angliae  ;"  and,  in  16 17,  "  De  Diis  Syris  Syntag- 
mata Duo,"  which  was  reprinted  at  Levden  1629,  ^^'^^  '^Y 
Ludovicus  de  Dieu,  after  it  had  been  reviled  and  enlarged  by 
Selden  himfelf. 

Selden  was  not  above  three  and  tliirty  ;  yet  had  fnewn  him- 
felf a  great  philologiti,  antiquary,  herald,  and  linguift  :  and 
his  name  was  fo  wonderfully  advanced,  not  only  at  home,  but 
in  foreign  countries,  that  he  was  a6lually  then  become,  what 
lie  was  afterwards  ufually  flylcd,  the  great  diflator  of  learning 
to  the  Englifh  nation.  In  ibi8,  his  "  Hiifory  of  Tithes" 
was  printed  In  4to  ;  in  the  preface  to  W'hich  he  reproaches  the 
clergy  with  ignorance  and  lazinefs  ;  with  having  nothing  to 
keep  up  their  credit,  but  beard,  .title,  and  habit;  their  ftudies 
not  reaching  faither  tlian  the  Breviary,  the  Poilils,  and  Po- 
lyanthea  :  in  the  work  itfelf  he  endeavours  to  Ihew,  tluit 
tithes  are  not  due  uridcr  Chriftianity  by  divine  right,  though 
he  allows  the  clergv's  title  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
This  book  gave  great  off'ence  to  the  clergy,  and  was  animad- 
verted on  by  feveral  writers  ;  by  Montague,  afterwards  bilhop 
of  Norwich,  in  particular.  The  author  was  alio  called,  not 
jiideed  before  the  high  commiliion  court,  as  hath  been  repre- 
fented,  but  before  fome  lords  of  the  high  commifTion,  and 
alfo  of  the  privy  council,  and  obliged  to  make  a  lubmilhon  ; 
wliicli  he  did  moft  wilu.'igly,  for  publiJhing  a  book,  which 
againft  his  intention  had  given  offence,  yet  without  recanting 
anv  thing  contained  in  it,   which  he  never  did. 

In  1621,  king  James,  beiiig  difpleafcd  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and  having  imprifoned  feveral  members,  whom  he  fuf- 
pefted  of  oppoilng  his  meafures,  ordered  Selden  likewife  to  be 
committed  to  the  cuilody  of  the  fneriff  of  London  :  for, 
though  he  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons^ 
yet  he  had  been  lent  for  and  confulted  by  them,  and  had  given 
his  opinion  very  ftronglv  in  favour  of  their  privileges,  in  op- 
pofifion  to  the  court.  However,  by  the  intereft  of  Andrews, 
bi(hop  of  Winchefter,  he  w.th  the  other  gentlemen  was  fet 
at  liberty  in  five  weeks.  He  then  returned  to  his  ftudies,  and 
wrote  and  publiihcd  learned  works  as  ufual.  In  1623,  he 
was  chofen  a  burgefs  for  Lancaft'-r  ;  but,  anjidft  all  the  cli- 
vifions  with  which  the  nation  was  then  agitated,  kept  himfelt 
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perfeflly  neuter.  In  1625,  he  was  chofen  again  for  Great 
Btdwin,  in  Wiltshire  :  in  this  flrft  parliament  of  king  Charles, 
he  declared  himlelf  warmly  ag-»inil  the  duke  of  Bcckingha.m  ; 
and,  when  that  nobleman  was  impeichcd  in  16/6,  was  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  articles  againil  him.  He  oppofed  the 
couit-partv  the  three  following  years  with  great  vigour  in 
manv  fpeecbes.  The  king,  having  diffolved  the  parliament  in 
1629,  ordered  feveral  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to 
"be  brought  before  the  Knig's-Bcnch  bar,  anl  to  be  conmiittcd 
to  the  Tower.  Selden,  being  one  of  this  number,  iiifjftcd 
upon  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  refufed  to  make  any  lub- 
miiiion  to  the  court ;  upon  which  he  was  fent  to  the  Kuig's- 
Bench  prifon.  He  was  releafed  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
though  it  does  not  appear  how  ;  only,  that  tlie  parliament  in 
1646  ordered  him  5000I.  for  the  lolTes  he  had  fuftained  on 
that  occafion.  In  1630,  he  was  again  committed  to  cuflody, 
with  the  earls  of  Bedford  and  Clare,  Sir  Robert  L  ctton,  and 
Mr.  St  John,  being  accufed  of  having  difperfed  a  libel,  inti- 
tuled, "  A  Proportion  for  his  Majefty's  fcrvice,  to  bridle  the 
impertinency  of  Parliaments  ;"  but  it  was  proved,  that  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  then  iivmg  in  the  duke  of  Tufcany's  domi- 
nions, was  tiie  author.  Ail  thefe  various  impriionments  and 
tumults  gave  no  interruption  to  his  {Indies  ;  but  he  proceeded, 
in  his  old  wav,  to  write  and  publifli  books. 

King  James  had  ordered  him  to  make  coI!e<Slions,  proper 
to  (hew  the  rifyht  of  the  crown  of  Endand  to  the  dominion 
of  the  fea  ;  and  he  had  engaged  in  the  work  ;  but,  upon  the 
affront  he  had  received  by  his  imprifonment,  he  laid  it  ahde. 
However,  in  1634,  a  difpute  arifmg  between  the  Engl'.fh  and 
Dutch  concerning  the  herring-hfhery  upon  the  Britifh  coaft, 
and  Grotius  having  before  publilhed,  in  1602,  his  "  Mare 
Liberum''  in  favour  of  the  latter,  Scldcn  was  prevailed  upon 
by  abp.  Laud,  who,  though  he  did  not  love  his  principles  in 
church  and  ftate  affairs,  yet  could  TiOt  help  revering  him  for 
his  learning  and  manners,  to  draw  up  his  "  Mare  Claufum  ;'* 
and  it  was  accordingly  pubiifhed  in  1636.  This  book  recom- 
mended him  highly  to  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  he  might 
have  had  any  thing  he  would  ;  but  his  attachment  1:0  his 
books,  together  with  his  great  love  of  eafe,  made  him  indif- 
ferent, if  net  averfe,  to  pofts  and  preferment.  In  164O  he 
pubhihed  "  De  Jure  Naturali  &  Gentium  juxta  difciphnam 
Hebraeorum,"  foho.  Puffendoifr  applauds  this  work  highly  ; 
but  his  tranflator  Barbeyrac  obferves,  with  regard  to  it,  that 
*'  befides  the  extreme  diforder  and  obfcurity,  which  are  jttftly 
to  be  ccnlured  in  his  manner  of  writing,  he  does  not  derive 
his  principles  of  nature  from  the  pure  light  of  rcafon,  but 
merely  from  the  (even  precepts  given  to  Noah ; — and  fre- 
quently 
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cjtjently  contents  himfelf  ivitli  citing  *'  the  decifions  of  the 
Rabbins,  witout  giving  himi'elf  the  trouble  to  examine  whe- 
ther tl-.ey  be  jufl:  or  not."  Le  Clerc  lays,  that  in  this  book 
Selden  "  has  only  copied  the  Rabbins,  and  fcarcely  ever  rea- 
ioiis  at  all.  His  rabbinical  principles  are  founded  upon  an 
uncertain  Jewijh  tradition,  namely,  that  God  gave  to  Noah 
fe.  en  precepts,  to  be  obfen/ed  by  all  mankind;  which,  if  it 
Jhould  be  denied,  the  Jews  would  find  a  difficultv  to  prove: 
befldcs,  his  ideas  are  very  imperfeft  and  embarrafled."  There 
3S  certainly  fome  foundation  for  this  ;  and  what  Is  here  faid  of 
this  particular  work  may  be  more  or  lefs  applied  to  all  he 
wrote.  He  had  a  vaft  memory  and  prodigious  learning  ;  and 
thefe  liad  ofrentimes  the  fame  efte<ft  on  him,  as  they  have  al- 
ways on  men  of  lower  ahiilties,  fuch  as  Dodwell  for  inftance  ; 
that  is,  they  checked  and  impeded  the  ufe  of  his  rcafoning 
faculty,  perplexed  and  embarrafied  his  kleas,  and  crowded  his 
writings  with  citations  and  authorities,  to  fupply  the  place  of 
fenfe  and  argument. 

The  fame  year,  1640,  he  was  rhofen  member  of  parlia* 
snent  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  though  he  was 
againft  the  court,  vet  in  1642  the  king  had  thoughts  of  taking 
the  feal  from  the  Lord  keeper  Littleton,  and  giving  it  to  l)im. 
Clarendon  tells  us,  that  the  Lord  Falkland  and  himfelf,  to 
whom  his  majefty  referred  the  confederation  of  that  affair, 
*'  did  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Seidell's  affection  to  the  king  ;  but, 
withal  they  knew  him  fo  well,  that  they  concluded  he  would 
abfoluttly  refufe  the  place,  if  it  were  offered  to  him.  He  was 
in  years,  and  of  a  tender  conilitution  :  he  h^d  for  many  years 
enjoyed  his  eafe,  which  he  loved  ;  was  rich,  and  would  not 
have  made  a  journey  to  York,  or  have  lain  out  of  his  own 
bed,  for  any  preferment,  which  he  had  never  affefted."  Li 
1643,  '^^  ^^''^^  appointed  one  of  the  lay-members  to  lit  in 
the  allembly  of  divines  at  Weflminfter,  in  whicli  he  fie- 
<{uentlv  perplexed  thofe  divines  with  his  vaft  learning  ;  and, 
as  Whitelocke  relates,  "  fometimes  when  they  had  cited  a  text 
of  fcriptuve  to  prove  their  affernon,  he  would  tell  them, 
*  perhaps  in  your  little  pocket-bibles  with  gilt  leaves,'  which 
ihey  would  often  pull  out  and  read,  '  the  tranflation  may  be 
thus  ;'  but  the  Greek  and  tlic  Hebrew  hgnify  thus  and  thus  ; 
and  fo  would  totally  filence  them." 

Abo^t  tins  tin^e  he  took  the  covenant ;  and  the  fame  year, 
164-5',  was  by  the  p'rliament  appointed  keeper  of  the  records 
i-Ti  the  Tower.  Li  1644,  he  was  ele£led  one  of  the  twelve 
<;ommiliioners  of  the  admiraltv  ;  and  the  fame  year  was 
aon^iinated  to  'he  mallcrlhip  ot  I'rinlty-coUegc  in  Cambridge, 
■^.'hicli  he  did  not  tlunk  proper  to  accept.  About  this  time 
he  did  great  leivices  to  the  univerhty  of  Oxford,  as  appeals 
fiom  feveral  letters  written  to  him  by  that  univerfity,  which 
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are  printed  :  and  Indeed  he  never  meant  to  diflervc  or  do  mif- 
chief  to  any  perfon  or  party,  his  only  view  in  continuing 
with  the  parhamcnr,  being  to  keep  hiinlelf  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  to  enjoy  as  much  eafe  as  he  could  in  very  uncafy  and 
troublefome  times.  He  never  concurred  in  any  violent  mea- 
fures,  but  often  oppofed,  and  always  difcountenanced  them. 
Upon  the  publication  ot  the  Eix^y  Bac7»Ajit»)^  Cromwell  employed 
all  his  intereft  to  engage  him  to  write  an  anfwer  to  that  book  ; 
but  he  abfolutely  refuied.  In  1654,  his  health  began  to  de- 
cline •,  and  he  died  Nov.  30  that  year.  He  died  m  White- 
Friars,  at  the  houfe  of  Ehzabeth  countefs  of  Kent,  with 
whom  he  he  had  lived  (ome  years  in  fuch  intimacy,  that  they 
were  reported  to  be  as  man  and  wife;  and  Dr.  Wilkins  fup- 
pofes,  that  the  wealth,  which  he  left  at  his  death,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  generofity  of  that  countefs  :  but  there  is  no" 
gopd  rcafon  for  either  of  the  lurmifes.  He  was  buried  in  the 
'i'cmple-church,  where  a  monument  was  erecfled  to  him  ;  and 
abp,  Uflier  preached  his  funeral  fermon.  He  kk  a  raoii:  va- 
luable and  curious  libniry  to  his  executors,  Ivlatthew  Hale,^ 
John  Vaughan,  and  Rowkuid  Jev/s,  efqs.  which  they  gene- 
roullv  v/ould  have  beilowed  on  the  /bcietv  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  it  a  proper  place  Ihould  be  provided  to  receive  it: 
but,  this  being  negledled,  thev  gave  it  to  the  univerfitv  of 
Oxford. 

Selden  was  immenfely  learned,  and  fkilled  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  beyond  any  man  :  Gronus  ilyles  him 
*'  the  glory  of  the  Engiilh  nation."  He  was  knowing  in  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  yet  did  not  greatly  trouble  iiimieif 
with  the  practice  of  law  :  lie  feldom  or  never  appeared  at  the 
bar,  but  fometimes  gave  couniel  in  his  chamber.  "  His 
mind  alfo,"  fays  Whitelocke,  *'  was  as  great  as  his  learning; 
he  Vy-as  as  holpitable  and  generous  as  any  man,  and  as  good 
company  to  thoie  he  liked."  Wilkins  relate-,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  gravity  aivi  greatnefs  of  fou},  averfe  to 
battery,  liberal  to  fchoiars,  charitable  to  the  poor ;  and  that, 
though  he  had  a  great  latitude  in  his  principles  with  regard  to 
ecclefiaftical  power,  yet  be  had  afinccre  regard  for  the  Church 
of  England.  Mr.  Richard  Baxter  remarks,  that  "  he  was  a 
refolved  ferious  chriilian,  a  great  adverfary,  particularly,  to 
Hobbes's  errors  ;  and  that  Sir  Matthev/  Hale  afnrmed,  how 
he  had  ic^w  Selden  openly  oppofe  Hobbes  fo  earneftly,  as  either 
to  depart  trom  him,  or  drive  him  out  of  the  room:"  which 
Ihews,  that,  as  Selden  had  great  knowledge,  fo  he  had  alfa 
fome  portion  of  zeal.  But  the  nobieft  tefiimony  in  his  favour 
is  that  of  his  intimate  friend  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  thus 
dcfcribes  him  in  all  parts  of  his  charader  :  "  Air.  Selden  Wi;.* 
a  perfon/'  fays  he,  '.'  whom  no  chaiad^er  can  f^a'teij  01  iranf- 
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mit  in  anv  exprefTions  equal  to  bis  merit  and  virtue.  He  was 
of  luchftupendons  learninc;  in  all  kinds  and  in  ali  languages,  as 
mav  appear  from  his  excellent  and  tranfcendent  writings,  that 
a  man  would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely  converfant 
amonc  books,  and  had  ntver  ipent  an  hour  but  in  reading  or 
writing ;  yet  his  humanity,  courtefy,  and  affabihty,  av;is 
fuch,  that  he  would  have  been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in 
the  beft  courts,  but  that  his  good-nature,  charity,  and  delight 
in  doing  good,  and  in  communicating  all  he  knew,  exceeded 
that  breeding.  His  ilyle  in  all  his  writings  feems  harfh,  and 
fometimes  obfcure  ;  which  is  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the 
abllrufe  fubje£ls  of  which  he  commonly  treated,  out  of  the 
paths  trod  by  other  men,  but  to  a  little  undervaluing  the 
beautv  of  a  ftyle,  and  too  much  propenfity  to  the  language  of 
antiquity:  but  in  his  converiation  he  was  the  moll  clear 
difcourfer,  and  had  the  beft  faculty  in  making  hard  things 
eafv,  and  prefent  to  the  underftanding,  of  any  man  that 
hath  been  known.  Mr.  Hyde  was  wont  to  fay,  that  he  va- 
lued himfelf  upon  nothing  more  than  upon  having  had  Mr. 
Selden's  acquaintance,  from  the  time  he  was  very  young  ;  and 
held  it  with  great  delight  as  long  as  they  were  fufFered  to  con- 
tinue together  in  London  :  and  he  was  very  much  troubled 
alway.s  when  he  heard  him  blamed,  cenfured,  and  reproached 
for  flaying  in  London,  and  in  the  parhament,  after  they  were 
in  rebellion,  and  in  the  worft  times,  which  his  age  obliged 
him  to  do ;  and  how  wicked  i'oever  the  actions  were,  which 
were  every  day  done,  he  was  confident  he  had  not  given  his 
confcnt  to  them,  but  would  have  hindered  them  if  he  could 
with  his  ovvnfafetv,  to  which  he  was  ahvavs  enough  indulgent. 
If  bchadfome  infirmities  with  other  men,  they  were  weighed 
down  with  wonderful  and  p:odigious  abilities  and  excellences 
in  the  other  fcale." 

His  works  were  colle£\ed  by  Dr.  David  Wilkins,  and 
printed  at  London  in  3  vols,  folio,  but  generally  bound  in 
lix,  1726.  1  he  two  firft  contain  his  Latin  works  ;  and  the 
third,  his  Englifli.  Tiie  editor  has  prefixed  a  long  life  of  the 
author,  and  added  feveral  pieces  never  before  publi/hed ;  par- 
ticularly letters,  poems,  &c. 

SEAlIRAMIb,  a  famous  queen  of  the  Affyrians,  fucceeded 
her  huil)and  Ninus  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  Nynias. 
We  cannot  fnuch  depend  upon  the  report  of  fome  hiftorians, 
who  repreient  her  as  an  abandoned  woman.  According  to 
the  belt  authorities,  Ihe  made  fuch  magnificent  improve- 
ments about  Babylon,  that  fhe  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  built  it. 
Not  conten-t'i  with  the  dominions  left  her  by  Ninus,  flic 
Conquered  Ethiopia  ;  and,  returning  from  thence,  prepared  for 
an  expedition  into  India,  and  appointed  the  general  meeting  of 
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her  forces  at  Ra(^ria,  from  wlience,  advancing  to  the  In.jus, 
ihe  defeated  tlie  king  of  India,  who  difputed  her  pafTage,  and 
purfued  him  into  the  heart  of  his  own  country.  He  drew 
her  defigncdlv  into  an  amhuili,  and  then  turning  gave  her 
battle,  and  by  the  number  of  his  elephants  overcame  her, 
wounded  her  in  two  places,  and  made  a  prodigious  flaughter 
of  her  men.  He  purfued  her  back  to  the  Indus,  which  flie 
croffed,  with  the  lofs  of  a  vail:  number  of  her  troops  ;  and, 
breaking  down  the  bridge  Ihe  came  over,  put  a  flop  to  the 
enemy's  career.  After  exchanging  prifoners  at  Baftria,  Ihe 
returned  home,  with  hardly  a  third  of  her  army,  which,  if 
we  believe  Crefias,  confifted  of  300,000  foot,  5C00  horfe, 
befides  camels  and  armed  chariots.  At  her  return,  finding 
her  fon  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againll:  her,  flic  religned  the 
government  and  retired. 

The  Itory  of  her  getting  the  kingdom  by  betraying  her 
hufband,  her  perfonating  her  own  fon  Ninyas,  and  her  cri- 
minal palhon  for  him,  are  rejeded  by  Rollin  as  fabulous 
llories. 

SENECA  (Lucius  Ann^eus),  a  Stoic  philofopher,  was 
born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  beginning  of  tiie  Chrif- 
tian  .era,  of  an  equeilrian  family,  which  had  probably  beea 
tranfplanted  thither  in  a  colony  from  Rome.  He  was  the 
fecond  fon  of  Marcus  Annseus  Seneca,  commonly  called  the 
rhetorician,  whole  remains  are  printed  under  the  title  of 
*'  Suaforiae  &  Controverfis,  cum  Declamation  urn  Excerp- 
tis ;"  and  his  youngell:  brother  Annseus  Mela  (for  there  were 
three  of  them)  was  memorable  tor  being  the  father  of  the 
poet  Lucan.  He  was  reirioved  to  Rome,  together  with  his 
father  and  the  reft  of  his  family,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  in- 
fancy ;  and  fo  very  fmall,  that,  as  he  himfelf  tell  us,  he  was 
carried  thither  in  the  arms  of  his  aunt :  "  materfers  manibns 
in  urbem  perlatus  fum."  There  Ife  was  educated  in  the  moft 
liberal  manner,  and  under  the  beft  mafters.  He  learned  his 
eloquence  from  his  father ;  but  his  genius  rather  leading  him 
to  philofophy,  he  put  himfelf  under  the  ftoics  Attains,  Sotion, 
and  Papirius  Fabianus  ;  men  famous  in  their  way,  and  of 
whom  he  has  made  honourable  mention  in  his  writings.  It  is 
probable  too,  that  he  travelled  when  he  w^as  young,  lince  we 
find  him  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  particularly  in  his 
*'  Quceftiones  Naturalcs,"  making  very  exa£t  and  curious 
obfervations  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile.  But  this,  though  en- 
tirely agreeable  to  his  own  humour,  did  not  at  all  correfpond 
with  that  fcheme  or  plan  of  life  which  his  father  had  drawn  out 
for  him;  who  therefore  forced  him  to  the  bar,  and  put  him 
upon  loiiciting  for  public  emp'oyments ;  fo  that  he  afterwards 
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became  queflor,    prstor,  and,  as  Lipfius  will  have  it,  ever! 
poniul. 

In  the  firft  year  of  Claudius,  when  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus,  was  accuied  of  adultery  by  Meffalina,  and  ba- 
nilhcd,  Seneca  was  banilhed  too,  being  charged  as  one  of 
the  adulterers,  Corfica  was  the  feat  of  his  exile^  wliere  he 
Jived  eight  vears  ;  happv,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  midft  of  thole 
things  which  ufuallv  make  other  people  miferahle  ;  "  inter  eas 
res  beatus,  qua  lolent  mifeios  facere  ;"  and  where  he  wrote 
his  books  "  Of  Confolation,'*  addrefled  to  his  mother  Helvia, 
and  to  his  frieiul  Polvbius.  When  Agrippina  was  married 
to  Claudius,  as  fhe  was  upon  the  death  of  Mellalina.  ihe  pre- 
vailed with  the  Emperor  to  recall  Seneca  from  banifliment  ; 
and  afterwards  pvocuitd  him  to  be  tutor  to  her  fon  Nero, 
whom  fne  defigned  for  the  empire,  Bv  the  bountv  and  gene- 
rofity  of  his  roval  pupil,  he  acquired  that  prodigious  wealth 
whicli  rendered  him  in  a  manner  equal  to  kings.  His  houfes 
and  walks  were  the  molf  magnificent  in  Rom.e.  His  villas 
were  innumerable  :  and  he  had  immcn  e  funis  of  money 
placed  out  at  interefl  in  almolf  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
liiftorian  Dio  reports  him  to  have  had  25O.OC0I.  at  intereft  in 
Britain  alone  ;  and  leckons  his  calling  it  in  all  at  a  fum  as  one 
of  the  caufes  of  a  war  with  that  nation. 

All  this  wealth,  however,  together  with  the  luxury  and 
effeminacy  of  a  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ill 
effect  upon  the  temper  and  difpohtion  of  Seneca.  He  conti- 
nued abftemious,  exa£l  in  his  manners,  and,  above  all,  free 
from  t'le  vices  fo  commonlv  prevalent  in  fuch  places,  flattery 
and  ambition.  "  I  had  rather,"  laid  he  to  Nero,  ''offend 
you  by  fpeaking  the  trutli,  than  pleafe  you  by  lying  and 
flattery — maluerim  veris  offendere,  quam  piacere  adulando." 
How  well  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  quality  of  preceptor  to  his 
prince,  may  be  known  from  the  five  firft  years  of  Nero's 
reign,  which  have  always  been  confidered  as  a  perfe6l  pattern 
of  good  government  ;  and,  if  that  emperor  had  but  been  as 
obfervant  of  his  mafter  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it  as  he 
.was  at  the  beginning,  he  would  have  been  the  delight,  and  not, 
as  he  afterwards  proved,  the  curfe  and  deteftation  of  maiJcind. 
But  when  Poppsa  and  Tigeilinus  had  got  the  command  of 
his  humour,  and  hurried  him  into  the  moft  extravagant  and 
abominable  vices,  he  foon  grew  weary  of  his  rnaflcr,  whole 
life  muft  indeed  have  been  a  confrant  rebuke  to  him.  Seneca, 
perceiving  that  his  favour  declined  at  court,  and  that  he  had 
many  accufers  about  the  Prince,  who  were  perpetually  whif- 
pering  in  his  ears  his  great  riches,  his  magnificent  houfes,  and 
fine  gardens,  and  what  a  favourite  through  their  means  he 
was  grown  with  the  people,  made  an  offer  of  them  all  to 
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Nero.  Nero  refufed  to  accept  them  ;  which,  however,  did 
not  hinder  Seneca  from  changing  his  way  of  life;  for,  as 
'I'acitus  relates,  he  "  kept  no  more  levees,  declined  the  ufual 
civilities  which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and,  under  a  pretence 
of  indifpoi'ition  or  engagement,  avoided  as  much  as  polTiblc  to 
appear  in  public." 

Nero  in  the  mean  time,  who,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  had  dif- 
patched  Burrlius  by  poifon,   could  not  be  eafy  till  he  had  rid 
himfelf  of  Seneca  alfo  :  for,  Burrhus  and  Seneca  were  to  Nero 
what  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  had  been  to  Auguftus ;  the  one 
the  manager  of  his   military  concerns,  the  other  of  his  civil, 
i^ccordaigly  he  attempted,  by  means  of  Cleonicus,  a  freedman 
of  Seneca,  to  take  him  off  by  poifon  ;  but,  this  not  fucceeding, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  upon  an  information,  that 
he  was  confcious'of  Pifo's  confpiracy  againft  his  perfon  ;  not 
that  he  had  any  real  proofs  of  Seneca's  being  at  all  concerned 
in  this  plot,  but  only  that  he  was  glad  to  lay  hold  of  any  pre- 
tence for  deftroyinghim.     He  left  Seneca,  however,  at  liberty 
to  chufe   his  manner  of  dying,  who  caufed  his  veins  to  be 
opei*;d  immediately  ;   his  friends  (landing  round  him,   whofe 
tears  he  endeavoured  to  flop,  fouietimes  by  gently  admonifliing, 
fometimesbv  fliarply  rebuking  them.     His  wife  Paulina,  who 
v/as  very  young  in  comparifon  of  himfelf,  had  yet  the  rcfolu- 
tion  and  affe£lion  to  bear   him  company,  and   thereupon  or- 
dered her  veins  to  be  opened  at  the  fame  time  ;   but,  as  Nero 
had  no  particular  fpite  againft  her,  and  Avas   not  willing   to 
make   his   cruelty  more  odious  and  infupportable  than  there 
feemed  occafion  for,   he  gave  orders   to   have  her  death  pre- 
vented :   upon    which  her   wounds   were  bound  up,  and  the 
.l)lood   flopped,  juft    tinie  enough  to   fave  her;    though,    as 
Tacitus  fays,  llie  looked   fo  mifcrably  pale  and  wan  ail  her 
life  after,  that  it  was  eafy  to  read  the  lofs  of  her  blood  and 
fpirlts  in  her  countenance.    In  the  meantime,  Seneca,  finding 
his  death  flow   and    lingering,  defired   Statius    Annseus,    his 
phyfician,  to.  give  him  a  dofe  of  poifon,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared fome  time  before,  in  cafe  it  lliould  be  wanted  ;  but,  this 
Jiot  having  its  ufual   effect,   he   was  carried   to  a    hot   bath, 
where  he  was  at  length  flifled  with  the  fteams.     He  died,  as 
Lipfius  conjedlures,  \n  his  63d  or  64th  year,  and  in  the  loth 
or  iith  of  Nero.     There  was   a  rumour,  thac  Subrius  Fla- 
vius,  in  a   private  converfation  with  the  centurions,  had  re- 
Iblved,  and  not  without  Seneca's  knowledge  of  it,  that,  when 
Nero  fhould  have  been  flain  by  Pifo,  Pilo  himfelf  fhould  be 
killed  too,  and  the  empire  delivered  up  to   Seneca  :  but  what 
foundation  there  is  for  it,  is  not  faid. 

The  works  of  Seneca  are  fo  well   known  by  the  feveral  edi- 
tions which  have  been  publillied,  that   we  need  not  be  parti- 
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cular  in  an  account  of  them.  Some  have  imagined,  that  he 
was  a  Chiiftian,  and  that  he  held  a  correfpondsnce  with  St. 
Paul  by  letters.  He  muft  have  hea-^d  of  Chrift  and  his  doc- 
trine, and  his  curiofitv  might  lead  him  to  make  fome  enquiry 
about  them  ;  but,  as  for  the  letters  publiliied  under  die  names 
of  the  Philofopher  and  Apol\ie,  they  have  long  beei  declared 
fpurious  by  the  critics,  and  perfei^lv  unworthy  of  either  of 
them.  To  know  whether  Seneca  was  aChrii'ian,  or  not,  we 
need  onlv  obfcrve  a  circumilance,  which  Tacitus  relates  of 
him,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  viz.  ''that,  whe-n  he  entered 
th'"  bath,  he  took  of  the  wa  er  and  fprinkled  tliofe  about  hi.m, 
faying,  that  he  offered  thole  libations  to  Jupiier  his  deliverer— 
libare  fe  iiquorem  ilUim  fovi  Liberator!." 

It  was  to  the  labours  of  Ju!lus  Lipfius,  that  the  public  were 
indebted  for  the  firft  good  edition  of  the  works  of  Seneca  the 
philofopher  ;  which  were  twice  handfomely  printed  m  folio, 
and  a^'erwards  vj'nh  the  works  of  Seneca  the  ihotorician,  and 
notes  by  [ohn  PVederic  Gronovius,  at  Amfterdam,  1672,  in 
3  vols.  8vo. 

SENNERTUS  (Daniel),  an  eminent  phvfician  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Breflaw,  where  his  father  was  a  flioe- 
maker.  in  1572.  He  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Wittem- 
berg  in  1593?  and  there  made  a  great  progrefs  in  philofophy 
and  phyfic.  He  vilited  the  univerfities  of  Leipilc,  Jena,  and 
Franctort  vipon  the  Oder  ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Berlin  in 
1 6c I,  to  learn  the  pra6lice  of  phyfic.  He  did  not  fiay  long 
there,  but  returned  to  Wittenberg  the  fame  year  ;  where  alfo 
he  was  promoted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  phyfic,  and  foon 
after  to  a  prof.-fforfhip  in  the  fame  faculty.  He  was  the  tirft 
who  introduced  the  ftudy  of  cheraiftry  into  that  univeriity. 
He  gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  writings  and  by  his  prac- 
tice; patients  came  to  him  from  all  parts,  among  whom 
were  princes,  dukes,  counts,  and  gentlemen ;  and  he  retufed 
his  affifrance  to  nobody.  He  took  what  was  offered  him  for 
his  pains,  but  demanded  nothing,  and  even  reftored  to  the 
poor  \\  hat  they  gave  him.  The  plague  was  about  feven  times 
at  Wittemberg  vvhiie  he  was  profefTor  there  ;  but  he  never  re- 
tired, nor  refufed  to  afliil  the  fick  :  and  the  eleftor  of  Saxony, 
whom  he  had  cured  of  a  dangerous  illnefs  in  1628,  though  he 
had  appointed  him  one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary,  yet  gave 
him  leave  to  continue  at  Witiemberg.  He  married  thice 
times  ;  had  feven  children  by  his  firft  wife,  but  none  by  his 
two  laft.     He  dicd  of  the  plague,   at  WiUemberg,  July  21, 

1637. 

The  liberty  he  took  in  contradicting  the  ancients  raifed 
him,  as  was  natural,  many  enemies ;  but  nothmg  was  worfe 
received  than  the  notigu  which  lis  advanced  concerning  the 
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origin  of  fouls.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  ooinion  of  thofe 
who  faid,  that  there  is  a  celeflial  intelligence  appointed  to  pre- 
fide  over  the  formation  of  fouls,  which  makes  ufe  of  feed  only 
as  an  inftrument ;  nor  of  thofe  who  afcribe  a  plaftfc  virtue  to 
it  :  he  thought,  and  he  advanced,  that  the  foul  is  in  the  feed 
before  the  organization  ;  and  that  this  is  what  forms  the  won- 
derful machine,  which  we  call  a  living  bodv.  He  was  accufed 
of  blafphemy  and  impiety,  on  pretence  of  having  taught,  that 
the  fouls  of  beafts  are  not  material ;  for,  this  was  affirmed  to  be 
the  fame  thing  with  teaching,  that  they  are  as  imrjiortai  as  the 
foul  of  man.  He  rejedled  this  confequence,  and  feems  td 
liave  drawn  himfelf  out  of  the  fcrape  as  well  as  he  could, 
refie61:in2:,  probably,  that  his  adverfaries  fometimes  had  re- 
courlc  to  other  weapons  than  thofe  of  found  reafon  and  ar- 
gument. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  have  often  been  printed 
in  France  and  Italy.  The  laft  edition  is  that  ot  Lyons  1676, 
in  6  vols,  folio  ;  to  which  his  life  is  prefixed. 

SENNKRTUS  (Andrew),  a  German,  erhinent  for  his 
Ikill  in  the  Oriental  languages,  was  born,  at  A'v'itteraberg  in 
I535.  He  learned  the  Arabic  tongue  at  Leyden  under  Golius, 
and  found  out  a  very  good  method  of  teaching  it  j  as  Dr.  Po- 
cock,  who  was  an  admirable  judge  in  this  point,  has  teftitied 
in  his  favour.  He  was  made  profelfor  of  the  Oriental  lan-I 
guages  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg  in  1568,  and  held  it 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  that  is,  fifty-one  years.  He  dif- 
charged  die  duties  of  his  profeiibiiliip  learnedly  and  wortliily, 
and  pubhlhed  a  very  great  number  ot  books.  He  is  alfo  com- 
mended in  his  funeral-oration  for  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and 
particularly  for  his  temperance  ;  wliich enabled  him  to  fupport 
the  labour  of  lludy  and  all  the  fun£tions  of  a  profeffor;  and 
carried  him  to  an  extreme  old  age,  with  great  vigour  cf  body 
and  mind.     He  died  in  1619,  aged  84. 

SLPULVEDA  (John  Genes  de)  was  born  at  Cordovi 
in  1491 ,  and  became  hiftoriographer  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V„ 
He  is  memorable  for  writing  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Crueltieo 
of  the  Spaniards  againtt  the  Indians,"  in  oppolition  to  the 
benevolent  pc-n  ot  liaithelemi  de  la  Cafas,  Sepulveda  affirmed,^ 
that  fuch  cruelties  were  jultidablc  borh  by  human  and  divine 
laws,  as  well  as  by  the  rights  of  war.  It  is  an  a£l  of  juftice 
to  Charles  V,  that  he  fupprelfed  the  publication  of  Sepulveda'^ 
book  in  his  dominions  5  but  it  was  publilhed  at  Rome.  This 
advocate  for  the  greatell  barbarities  that  ever  difgraced  human 
nature  died  at  Salamanca  in  1572.  He  was  author  cf  various 
■xvorks  beiides  that  above  m.entioned  ;  in  particular,  of  fomc 
Latin  letters,  and  a  tranflation  from  Arillotlc,  with  notes* 
1  he  firil  are  faid  to  be  curious ,  but  the  lail  is  in  no  eitceii). 
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SERAPIOX  (John  of),  an  Arabian  phvfician,  floiiriflied, 
according  to  Prieltley,  A.D.  890.  Rhazis,  in  his  "  Conti- 
nens,*^  often  mentions  him  ;  and  Halli  finds  fault  with  him 
for  not  being  fo  fuil  on  tlie  fmali-pox  as  he  might  have  been. 
The  firft  edition  of  his  woiks  was  printed  at  Venice  in  folio 
1^97,  and  re-piinted  in  the  fame  lize  in  i  550.  Manv  have 
confounded  him  with  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  another  me- 
dical author,  who  lived  above  800  years  before  his  time. 

SEKENtJS  (Sa.mmo^icus),  an  eminent  phvfician,  who 
lived  in  the^-eign  of  the  emperor  Caracalla.  He  was  precep- 
tor to  the  younger  Gordian,  and  was  author  of  various  tradis 
on  fubjefts  of  natural  hiilory  :  of  tliefe  only  one  is  come  down 
to  us,  namely,  a  poem  on  medicine,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Corpus  Poetarum,"  by  I\iaitcaire.  Serenus  was  put  to 
deaili  by  order  of  Caracalla.  At  his  death  he  left  a  library 
contsiinng  no  lefs  than  620C  volumes. 

SERTiO  (Sebastian),  a  celebrated  architect,  born  at 
Bologna,  where  he  fioarilhed  in  the  middle  of  the  i.6th  cen- 
tury. Francis  I.  invited  him  to  France,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  ornamenting  the  royal  palaces,  and  Fontainbleau  in 
particular.  Sertio  was  author  of  a  "  Treatife  on  Architec- 
ture," which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  tafle 
and  judgement. 

SERRANUS  (foATiNEs),  or  John  de  Serres,  a  learned 
Frenchman,  was  born  in  tlie   16th  century,  and  was  of  the 
reformed  religion.     His  parents  lent  him  to  Laufanne,  vv^heie 
he  made  a  good  progrefs  in   the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
and  attached   himfelf  much   to   tlie  philofophv  of  Plato  and 
Ariftotle  ;   and,  on   his  return  to  France,   he  lludied  divinity, 
in  order   to  qualify   himfelf  for   the  minillry.     He  began  to 
dii^inguiih  himfelf  by  his  writings  in   1570;  and,  in    1573, 
was  obliged  ..to  fiy   a  refugee  to  Lnufanne,  after  the  dreadlul 
.  malTacre    on    St.    Bartholomew's    day.      Returning    foon    to 
France,  he  publiflied  a  piece  in  French,  called  "  A  Remon- 
ftrance  to  the  king  upon  tome  pernicious  principles  in  Eodin's 
book  de  Republica  :"  in  which  he  was   thought  to  treat  Bo- 
din  fo  injurioufly,  that  Henry  HI.  ordered  him  to  prifon  fo^ 
it.     Obtaining  his   liberty,  he  became  a  miniller  of  Nifmes 
ui     1582,    but    never    vf^s    looked    upon    as     very   flaunch 
to   Proteilantifm  ;    and    fome    have    gone    fo   far  as    to  fay, 
but  without-  futTicient  foundation,   that  he  adlually  abjured 
it.      He  is,  however,  fuppofed  to  have  been  one  of  thole  four 
miniliers,,  who  declared  to  Henry  IV,  that  a  man  might  be 
faved  in  the  Popilh   as  well  as   the   Proteilant  religion  ;  and 
that  was  certainly  more  than  enough   to  brijig  him  into  fufpi- 
cion  with  his  brethren  the   Hugonots.     'i'iiis  fufpicion   was 
afterwards  increafed  by  a  book,  which  he  publithed,  in  I597» 
v.'lth  a  view  to  reconcile   the  two  religions,   intituled.   "  De 
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Vide  Catholica,  five  de  principiis  religionis  Chriftlann?,  com- 
muni  omnium  conl'enfu  f^^mper  Sc  ubique  ratis  ;"  a  work 
Jitrle  reliflied  hv  the  Catholics,  but  received  with  fuch  indig- 
nation by  the  Calvinifts  of  Geneva,  whither  he  had  retired, 
that  they  were  fufpefied  to  have  given  t!ie  author  poifon,  and 
to  have  occafioned  an  immature  hind  of  death  to  him  ;  for  he 
died  fuddenly  in  1^98,  when  he  was  not  more  than  fiftv.  His 
wife,  we  are  told,  v/as  buried  in  the  lame  grave  with  iiim  ;  fo 
that  it  is  probable  they  made  clean  work,  by  diipatching, 
when  they  were  doing,  the  whole  family  at  once. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great   many  things;  fome  theolo- 
gical, fome  hiflorical.     He  publiflied  feveral  v/ork?  in  Latin 
and  in  French,  relating  to  the  hirtorv  of  France  ;  among  the 
reft,  the  following  in    French  :   "  Memoiies  de  la   troifieme 
Guerre  Civile  &  derniers' troubles  de  France  fous  Charles  IX, 
&:c. ;"  "  Inventaire  general  de  I'Hiftoire  de  France,  illuftre 
par  la  conference  de  I'Fglife  &  de  TEmpire,  Sec.  ;"  "  Recueil 
des  choles   memorables    avenues  en    France  (bus   Henri  II, 
Francois   II,  Charles  IX,    &  Henri  III,"  &c.     Thefe  have 
been  many  times  reprinted,  with  ccntinuafeions  and  improve- 
ments ;  yet  it  is  allow'ed,  that  there  is  in  them  a  ftrong  tine- 
ture  of  palTion  and  animoiity.     It  cannot  indeed  be  otherwife. 
Hiftories,  written  efpecially  in  troubleforae  times,  will  always 
favour  of  the  pafiions  which  produce   them  )  ^nd  it  is  againfl 
fuch  that  father  Daniel   has  put  us  upon  our  guard.     "   We 
have,'"'  fays  he,  "  examples   of  a  great  number  of  hiftories, 
from  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  to  that  of  Lewis  XIII.  written 
by  both  Catholics  and  Hugonots,  where  partiality  and  refent- 
ment  prevailed  abundantly  ;  and  this  is  the  common  efFeiSl  of 
civil  wars,  efpecially  when  they  are  lighted  up  by  the  motive 
or  pretence  of  religion." 

But  the  work  for  which  Serranus   is   moil  known,  at  leaft 
out  of  France,  is  his  *'  Latin  verfion  of  Plato,"  which  was 
printed  with  Henry  Stephens's  fine  Greek  text  of  that  author's 
works,  in  1578,  folio.     Yet  he  is   fuppofed  not  to  have  tho- 
roughly confidered  (jnu/  va/erent  humeri,   what  he  was  equal  to, 
when    he    undertook    that    important    talk.      His   verlion   is 
allowed  to   have  much  fimplicity    and  elegance   in    it;     but 
then  the  ftyle  of  Plato  is  pompous  and  majeflic  ;  and  it  is  not 
enough,  that  atranflator  gives  his  author's  fenfe,  as  Serranus, 
lie  fhoujd  endeavour,  like  Ficinus,  to   do  it  in  his  manner. 
Hence,  though   Serranus's  Latin  is  mere  elegant,    Ficinus  i> 
yet  allowed  to  be  the  more  faithful  tranfltor      !n  the  mean 
time  Henry  Stephens,  as  Cafaubon  relates,  excepted  to  feveral 
paffages  ot  Serranus,  and  recommended  them  to   his  correc- 
tion, which  however  Serranus,  on  fome  account  or  other,  re- 
iufed.     Upon  the  whole,  it   is   lucky  for  Serranus,  that   his 
verlion  is   fo  infeparably  ponne£led  with  Stephens's  types  and 
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text :  for,  this  -will  fecure  it  feme  degree  of  refpe^t,  fo  long  as 
that  edition  of  Piato  ihall  lad:. 

iSERVANDONI  (John  Nicolas),  a  Florentine  archi- 
te£l  and  painter,  born  in  1695,  and  died  in  a  very  advanced 
age  in  1766.  His  talent  was  for  ihows  and  public  decora- 
tions, in  which  path  he  was  excellent.  His  befl  works  are  his 
decorations,  reprcfenting  St.  Peter's  of  Rome  ;  the  l^efcent  of 
^neas  into  Hell ;  the  Enchanted  Foreft  ;  and  the  Triumph 
of  Conjugal  Love  ;  the  Travels  ot  Ulyfles ;  Hero  and  Leander ; 
and  the  conqueft  of  the  Mogul  by  Thamas  Koulikan.  He 
defigned  the  portal  of  St.  Suipice  st  Paris.  He  alio  diredled 
the  decorations  of  the  opera  from  1728  to  1746. 

SERVETUS  (Michael),  a  moft  ingenious  and  learned 
Spaniard,  famous   for  his  oppofition  to  the  received  do6trine 
of  the  Trinity,   and  for  the  martyrdom  he  underwent  on  that 
account,  was  born  in  1509,   at  Villaneuva  in  Arragon.     His 
father,  who  was  a  notary,  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Tou- 
]oufe,  to  fludv  the  civil  law  ;  and  there  he  began  to  read  the 
fcriptures  for  the  firft  time,   probably  becaufe  the  Reformation 
made  then  a  'great  noife  in    France.     He  was  prefently  con- 
vinced, that  the  church  wanted  reforming;  and  it  inay  be  h? 
went  fo  far  as  to  fancy,  that  the  Trinity  was  one  of  the  doc- 
trines to  be  rejetSted.     Be  that  as  it  will,  hf?  grew  very  fond 
of  Antitrniitarian   notions  ;  and,  after  he  had  been  two   or 
three  years  at  Touloule,  refolved  to  retire  into  Germanv,  and 
fet  up  for  a  reformer.     He  went  to  Balil,   by  way  of  Lyons 
and  Geneva  ;  and,  having  had  loiije  conferences  at  Bafil  with 
Oecolampaoius,    fet  out  for   Strafburg,   being  extremely  de- 
^rous  to  difcourfe  with  Bucer  and  Capito,  two  celebrated  re- 
formers of  that   city.     At  his  departure  from  Bafil  he  left  a 
manufcript,    intituled,     "  De    Trinitatis   Erroribus,"    in   the 
hands  of  a  bookleiler,   who  feiit  it  afterwards  to  Haguenau, 
whither  Seivetus  went,  and  got  it  printed  in  1531.     The  next 
year,    he  printed   likewile  at   Haguenau  another  book,  with 
this  title,  "  Dialogorum  de  Trinitate  libriduo:"  inanadvtr- 
tifement  to  which  he  retrads  what  he  had  written  in  his  for- 
mer book  againfl  the  Trinity,  not  as  it  was  falfe,  but  becaufe 
it  was   written  imperfeflly,  conhifedly,  unpolitely,  and  as  it 
were  by  a  chikl  tor  the  ufe  of  children.     Thus  he  publiflied 
two  books  againil  the  Trinity  in  lefs  than  two  years,  and 
wiihout  fcrupling  to  put  his  .name  to  them.     He  was  very 
young,  extremely  zcaious  for  his  new  opinions,  and  perhaps 
unacquainred   with   the  principles  of  the   Reformers.     It  is 
likely,  that,  being  lately  come  from  France  into  a  Protellant 
country,  he  thought  he  niigiU  write  as  freely  againil:  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trimty,  as  the  Reformers  did  againlt  tranfubllan- 
tiation,   he.  ;    and,  what  is  Itrange,    he  does  not  feem  ever 
after  to   have  coirecltd  this  error,  or  to  have  thought  ot  any 
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means  to  retrieve  the  dangerous  fteps  it  had  occafioned  him 
to  take. 

Having  publiflicd  thefe  two  books,  he  refolvcd  to  return  to 
F  ance,  bccaufe  he  wss  poor,  and  did  not  undeiftand  the 
German  language;  as  he  alleged  upon  his  trial  to  the  judges, 
when  they  alked  hiii,  why  he  left  Germany.  He  went  to 
Bafjl,  and  thence  to  Lvons,  where  he  lived  two  or  three  years. 
Then  he  went  to  Pari"^,  and  ftudied  phyfic  under  Sylvius, 
Fernelius.  and  other  ptofefTors  :  betook  his  degree  of  mailer 
of  arts,  and  was  admitted  doif^or  of  phvfic  in  the  univerlity 
there-  Having  finiOied  liis  medical  fludies  at  Paris,  he  left 
that  city,  to  go  and  pra6life  in  fome  other  pi  ice :  he  fettled 
two  or  thiee  years  in  a  town  near  Lyons,  and  then  at  Vienne 
in  Dauphinv,  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve.  His  books 
againft  the  Trinity  had  raifed  a  great  tumult  among  the  Ger- 
man divines,  and  fpread  his  name  throughout  all  Europe.  In 
J  ;33,  before  he  had  left  Lyons,  Me!an6ihon  wrote  a  letter  to 
Camerarius,  where  he  told  him  what  he  thought  of  Servetus 
and  his  b'>oks :  ''  Servetus,"  favs  he,  "  is  evidentlv  an  acute 
and  crafty  difputant,  but  confufed  and  indigefted  ni  his 
thoughts,  and  certainly  wanting  in  point  of  gravity."  He 
add*;,  "  he  i.as  always  been  afraid,  that  dilputes  about  the 
Trinity  would  fome  time  or  other  beak  out:  '  Bone  Deus  ! 
quales  trarroedias  excitabit  haec  quseilio  apud  pofteros  !  &c.* 
Good  God!"  fays  he,  "what  tragedies  will  this  queftion, 
'  whether  the  word  ard  fpirit  be  fuhftances  or  perfons,'  raife 
among  pofterity  !"  While  Servetus  was  at  Paris,  his  l^ooks 
were  di^perfed  in  Italy,  and  very  much  approved  by  many  who 
had  thoughts  of  forlaking  the  church  ot  Rome  :  upon  which, 
in  15^9  Melan£Vhon  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lenate  of  Venice, 
importing,  that  **  a  book'of  Servetus,  who  had  revived  the 
error  of  Haulus  Samofatenus,  was  handed  about  in  dieir  coun- 
try, and  befecchins  them  to  take  care,  that  the  impivjus  error 
of  that  man  may  be  avoided,  reiei^ed,  and  abhorred."  Ser- 
vetus was  at  Lyons  in  i'4'2,  before  he  fettled  in  Vie.ne; 
and  corrciS^ed  the  proofs  ot  a  Latin  Bible  that  wa"  piiuting 
there,  to  which  he  added  a  preface  and  fome  margmal  notes, 
under  the  name  of  Villanovanus  ;  for  he  was  called  in  France 
Villcncuve,  from  Villanueva,  the  town  where  he  wa--  born. 

All  this  while,  the  reformer  Caivin,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  church  at  Geneva,  kept  a  conftant  correfpondence  with 
Servetus  by  letters  :  he  tells  us,  that  he  endeavoured,  for  the 
fpace  of  fixteen  years,  to  reclaim  that  phvlician  from  his 
errors.  Bcza  informs  us,  that  Calvin  knew  Servetus  at  Paris, 
and  oppofed  his  doftrine;  and  adds,  that  Servetus,  having 
engaged  to  diipute  with  Calvin,  durll:  not  appear  at  ihc  ti'MC 
and  place  appointed.     Servetus  wrote  fevcral  ktier.s  io  C.<i:in 
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at  Geneva  from  Lyons  and  Dauphine,  and  confulted  him* 
about  feveral  points :  he  alfo  fent  him  a  nianufcript,  to  have 
his  judgement  upon  it.  Calvin  made  an  ungenerous  and 
even  bale  ufe  ot  this  confidence  ;  for  he  not  only  viTote  fiiarp! 
and  angry  letters  to  him  again  for  tlie  prefent,  but  afterwards- 
produced  his  private  letters  and  manufcript  againft  him  at  his 
trial.  Varillas  affirms,  that  there  is  at  Pans  an  original  letter 
of  Calvin  to  Farcl,  written  in  1546,  wherein  is  the  following 
paffage :  <'  Servetus  has  fent  me  a  large  book,  fluffed  with 
idle  fancies,  and  full  of  arrogance.  He  fays,  I  Ihall  find 
admirable  things  in  it,  and  fuch  as  have  not  hitherto  been 
heard  of.  He  cflers  to  come  hither,  if  I  like  it:  but  I  will 
not  engage  my  vi'ord  ;  for  if  he  comc«,  and  if  any  regard  be 
had  to  my  authority,  I  llTall  not  fuffer  him  to  efcape  with 
his  life.'*  Sorbiere  mentions  the  fame  letter;  and  favs,  that 
Grolius  faw  it  at  Paris,  with  words  in  it  to  tins  efFe£l. 

Servetus  continued  to  be  fo  fond  of  his  Antitrinitarian  notion?, 
that  he  refolved  to  publifh  a  third  work  in  favour  of  them. 
This  came  out  ra  1553,  at  Vienne,  with  this  title,  "  Chrifti- 
anifmi  Pvcilitutio,  &:c."  and  is  probably  the  book  he  had  fent 
to  Calvin.  Servetus  did  not  put  his  name  to  this  vvoik ;  but- 
Calvin  informed  the  Ronian-catholics  in  France,  that  he  was 
the  real  author  of  it.  Upon  this  information,  Servetus  was 
imprifoned  at  Vienne,  and  would  certainly  have  been  burnt 
alive  if  he  had  not  made  his  efcape;  however,  fentence  was 
pafTed  on  him,  and  his  efSgies  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution,  faftened  to  a  gibbet,  and  afterwards  burned,  with 
five  bales  of  his  books.  Servetus  in  the  mean  time  was 
retiring  to  Naples,  where  he  hoped  to  pradtilr  phylic  with 
the  fame  high  repute  as  he  had  praftifed  at. Vienne;  yet  was 
fo  imprudent  as  to  take  his  wav  through  Geneva,  though  he 
knew  that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  enemy.  C'alvin  being  in- 
formed of  his  arrival,  acquaint'^d  tlie  magiltrates  with  it ;  upon 
which  he  was  feized  and  call:  inro  prilon  ;  and  a  profecution  was 
prefentlv  commenced  againft  him  for  hcrefy  and  blafphemy, 
Calvin  puriued  him  with  a  malevolence  and  fury  which  was 
manifeftly  perlbnal ;  though  no  doubt  that  rcformiCr  ealily 
perfuaded  hiiiifelf,  that  it  was  all  pure  zeal  for  the  caufe  of 
God,  and  the  good  of  his  church.  The  articles  of  his  accu- 
fation  were  numerous,  and  Mot  confined  to  his  book,  called 
"  Chriftianifmi  Rcftitutio;"  but  were  fought  out  of  all  his 
other  writings,  which  v;ere  ranlacked  for  every  thing  that 
cocld  be  ftrained  to  a  bad  fenfe.  One  of  them  was  of  a 
very,  extraordma'-y  nature.  Servetus  had  publifhed  at  Lyons, 
in  1535,  an  edition  of  Pcolemy's  "  Geography,"  with  a 
preface  and  fome  notes.  Now,  he  was  urged  w^ith  faying,  in 
this  preface,    that    "  Judcea   has   been  falfely    cried  up  for 
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>)eauty,  richnefs,  and  fertility,  fince  tliofe,  who  have  travelled 
in  it,  have  found  it  poor,  barren,  and  utterly  devoid  of  plea- 
fantnefs :"  and  tliey  made  liim  reiieft  upon  IMofes,  as  if  he 
had  been  vanus  fresco  Judeea,  had  written  like  a  panegyrill, 
rather  than  an  hifiorian,  in  hi«  account  of  that  holy  land. 
We  cannot  decide  upon  the  juftnefs  of  the  charge,  not  know- 
ing where  to  get  a  figbt  of  his  edition  of  Ptolemy  :  yet  can 
fcarcely  believe,  that  Severu»  meant  to  refleft  upon  Alofes, 
fmce  he  was  neither  an  Athcifl  nor  a  Deift,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  fully  perfuaded  of  the  divine  infpiration  of  the 
fcripturcs.  Another  article  was,  that  "he  had  coriupted 
the  Latin  Bible  he  was  hired  to  correft  at  Lyons,  partly  with 
imperrinent  and  trifling,  and  partly  with  w-himfical  and  im- 
pious, "notes  of  his  own,  throughout  every  page:"  but  tlie 
main  article  of  all,  and  which  was  certainly  the  ruin  of  him, 
was,  that,  '  in  the  perlon  of  iV'r.  Calvin,  minifrer  of  the 
word  of  God  in  the  church  ot  Geneva  he  had  defauied  the 
dodtrine  that  is  preached,  uttering  ail  imaginable  injurious  and 
blafphemous  words  againll  it  " 

I'he  magiftraies  of  Geneva  being  fenhble,  in  the  mean 
time,  thnt  the. trial  of  Servetus  was  a  thing  of  the  highefl  con- 
fequence,  did  not  think  fit  to  give  lentence,  without  coii- 
fulting  the  magiftrates  of  the  Proteftant  cantons  of  Switzerland; 
to  whom  therefore  thev  lent  Servetus's  book,  printed  at  Vi- 
enne,  and  alfo  the  writings  of  Calvin,  with  Servetus's  an- 
fwers  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  delired  to  have  the  opinion  of 
their  d;vin-:s  about  that  affair.  '1  hey  all  gave  vote  againit 
him.  as  Beza  hinilelr  relates  ,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was 
condemned  and  burnt  alive  Odt.  27,  1553  His  death  left  a 
flain  upon  t':e  characler  of  Calvin,  v^.'hich  noticing  can  v^ipe 
out,  becaufe  every  body  has  believed  that  he  acted  in  this 
affair  from  motives  merely  perfonal :  the  craftinefs  ofaddrefs 
and  manage-nent,  in  canfing  Servetus  to  be  apprehended  and 
brought  to  trial,  his  brutal  and  furious  treatment  of  him  at  the 
time  of  his  trial,  and  his  diilimulation  and  malevolence  to- 
wards him  after  his  condemnation,  will  not  fuiFer  it  to  be 
doubted.  It  reflefled  alfo  upon  the  Reformers  in  general, 
who  feemed  to  be  no  fooner  out  of  the  church  of  Rome,  than 
they  began  to  cherifh  the  fame  intolerating  Ipirit,  and  to  ufe 
the  fame  perfecuting  arts,  for  which  they  pretended  a  jufl 
ground  of  feparation  from  that  church.  "  It  was  wondered, 
fays  father  Paul,  "  that  thok  of  the  new  reformation  Ihould 
meddle  Vv-ith  blood  for  the  caule  of  religion  :  for  Michael  Ser- 
vetuS  of  Arragon,  renewing  the  old  opinion  of  Paulus  Samo- 
fatenus,  was  put  to  death  for  it  at  Vieneva,  by  counfelofthe 
miniffers  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Schiaffufa;  and  John  Cal- 
vin,  who  was  blamed  for  it  bv  manv,  wrote  a  book  to  prove, 
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that  the  maglftrates  may  ptsnifli  heretics  with  lofs  of  life  ; 
which  do6l;rine  heii)g  drawn  to  divers  fenfes,  as  it  is  under- 
ftood  more  {lri6\ly  or  more  largely,  or  as  the  name  of  heretic 
is  taken  divcrfly,  may  fome  time  do  hurt  to  him  whom  at  ano- 
ther time  it  had  lielped." 

Servetus  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  prodigioias  learn- 
ing. He  was  not  only  deeply  veried  in  what  we  ufually  call 
facred  and  prophane  Urerature,  but  alfo  an  adept  ni  the  arts 
and  fcjences.  He  obferved  upon  his  trial,  that  he  had  pro- 
fefied  mathematics  at  Paris .  althouf^h  we  do  not  find  when, 
nor  under  what  circuinftances.  He  was  fo  admirably  tkihed' 
in  his  own  pvofelTion,  that  he  appears  to  have  had  I'ome  know- 
ledge of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  although  it  was  very 
imperieft,  intricate,  and  confiderably  fhori  of  the  clear  and 
full  difcovery  made  by  Harvey-  Read  what  our  learned 
W'otton  has  written  upon  this  point:  "  Since  the  ancients,'* 
fays  he,  "  have  ro  right  to  fo  noble  a  cilcovery,  it  mav  be 
worth  while  to  enquire  lo  whom  of  the  moderns  the  glorv  of 
it  is  duci  f^'f  this  is  alfo  exceedingly  contelUd.  The  firft  ftep 
that  was  made  towards  it  was,  the  finding  that  the  who'e  mafs 
of  the  blood  paiTcs  through  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  vein.  The  Hrfc  that  1  could  ever  find,  who  had  a  diftinft 
juea  oi  this  matter,  was  Michael  Servetus,  a  Spaniih  phvfi- 
cian,  who  was  burnt  for  Arianifm  at  Geneva,  near  140  \ears 
ago.  Well  had  it  been  for  the  church  of  Chrift,  if  he  had 
wholly  confined  himfelf  to  his  own  profefiion  I  His  fagacity 
in  this  particular,  before  fo  much  in  the  dark,  gives  us  great 
leafcn  to  believe,  that  the  world  might  then  have  juft  caufe 
to  have  blefTcd  his  memory.  In  a  book  of  his,  intituled  '  Chril- 
tianii'mi  Reftitutio,'  printed  in  1553,  he  clearly  afierts,  that 
the  blood  paffes  through  the  lun.gs,  from  the  left  to  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  not  through  the  partition  which 
divides  the  two  ventricles,  as  was  at  that  time  commonly  be- 
lieved How  he  mtroduces  it,  or  in  which  of  th.efix  difcourfes, 
into  which  Servetus  divides  his  book,  it  is  to  be  found,  I  know 
not,  having  never  ieen  the  book  myfelf.  Mr.  Chatles  Ber- 
naid,  a  very  learned  and  eminent  furgeon  of  London,  vi?ho 
did  me  the  favour  to  communicate  this  paflage  to  me,  let 
d.  wn  at  length  in  the  margin,  which  was  tranfcribed  out  of 
Servetus,  could  inform  me  no  farther,  only  that  he  had 
itfiom  a  learned  friend  of  his,  who  had  himlelf  copied  it  from 
ServeMts." 

W  h  .c  fome  writers  have  delivered  concerning  his  going  into 
i^frlcp,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  a  more  perfet^f  knowledge  cf 
the  icoran,  ougb.t  to  be  exploded  as  a  fable.  They,  who 
cicllre  a  more  ;  anicu'ar  account  of-his  doArines,  may  conlult 
"  An  Li.panidl  Account  of  jJichacl  Servetus,"  kc.  prmted 
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in  8vo,  at  London,   1724:    to  which  we  have  been  greatly 
obliged  for  the  hiftorical  part  of  this  article. 

SERVIUS  (Maurus  Honoratus),  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian and  critic  of  antiquity,  who  liourilhed  about  the  imes 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  is  known  now  chiefly  by  his 
commentaries  upon  Virgil,  which  Barthius  and  others  have 
fuppofcd  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  coUeftion  of  ancient  cri- 
ticifms  and  remarks  upon  that  poet,  made  by  Servius.  What- 
ever they  are,  they  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  valuable 
remnant  of  antiquity:  Scioppius  calls  them  a  magazine,  well 
futnifhed  with  good  things.  They  were  firft  pubiilhed  at 
Paris,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  folio,  and  by  Fulvius  Urfiaus, 
in  1569,  8vo.  Afterwards,  a  correfter,  and  better  edition 
was  given  by  Peter  Daniel  at  Paris,  in  1600  ;  but  the  bed  is 
that  printed  with  the  edition  of  Virgil,  by  Mafvicius,  in  1717, 
4to :  notwithftandiag  which,  they  are  yet  fufpec^ed  to  be  mu- 
tilated, and  not  free  from  interpolations.  There  is  alfo  ex- 
tant, and  printed  in  feveral  editions  of  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians, a  piece  of  Servius  upon  the  feet  of  verfes  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fyllablcs,  called  *'  Centimetrum."  Macrobius  has 
fpokeii  highly  of  Servius,  and  makes  him  one  of  the  fpeakers 
in  his  "  Saturnalia."  See  the  "  Bibliotheca  Latina"  of  Fa- 
bricius,  and  Baillet's  *' Jugemens  des  Savans,''  &c. 

SETTLE  (Elkanah),  was  born  in  Bedfordiliire  1648, 
and  in  the  i8th  year  of  his  age  was  entered  commoner  of  Tri- 
nity-College, Oxford  ;  but  quitted  the  univcrlity  without 
taking  any  degree,  and  came  to  London,  where  he  fludied 
poetry,  and  became  the  city  poet  for  an  annual  penfion.  His 
dramatic  works  are  pretty  numerous  ;  befides  which,  feveral 
political  pnmphlets,  an  heroic  poem  on  the  coronation  of 
James  II.  1685.  He  commenced  a  journahft  for  the  court, 
and  publiihed  weekly  effiys  in  favour  of  the  adminillration. 
Wood  fays  he  v/rote  with  as  much  zeal  on  the  fide  of  the 
Tories  as, he  had  before  done  on  that  of  the  Whigs,  iuft  as 
intereft  prevailed  ;  by  which  we  find  that  pohticians,  as  well 
as  patriots,  were  made  of  the  fame  fluff  in  ihofe  times  as  in  the 
prefent.  He  died  in  the  Charter-houfe  1724,  comptroller  to 
the  plavhoufe. 

SEVERUS  (SuLPicius),  furnamed  the  Chiiftian  Sai,- 
LUST,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century;  fince  he  was  a  dilciple  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  and  a  paiticular  friend  of  St.  Paulin  of  Nola.  He 
was  born  in  Aquitain,  and  made  his  ufual  abode  at  p^lufo,  or 
Primuliacum,  two  towns  of  Aquitain,  near  r^ gen.  It  appears 
that  he  was  a  priefl,  and  th:it  he  built  a  church  at  Primuba- 
ciim  in  the  year  402.  It  has  been  laid  that  lie  was  a  pela- 
gian ;  that  he  fpeat  fome  time  at  Touloufc,  and  afterwards  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona,  for  the  facility  of  con- 
verfing  with  his  friend  St.  Paulin  ;  and  that  he  was  raifed  to 
the  epifcnpacy  ;  but  thefe  arc  doubtful  matters.  He  died  in 
420.  The  moft  conlidcrahle  of  his  works  is  his  "  Sacred 
Hiftory,  which  reached  from  th.e  beginning  of  the  world  to 
A.  D-  '400-  He  is  more  elegant  than  the  authors  of  his  time  ; 
for,  his  writings  do  not  favour  of  the  bad  tafte  of  the  ecclefiaf- 
tics  of  his  age,  whofe  affeded  if  vie,  full  of  drained  allufions 
to  feveral  paffages  of  the  Bible,  appears  very  tedious  to  thofe 
who  read  their  books.  Sulpicius  had  a  very  good  Latin  flyle, 
Cfpecially  if  it  be  compared  with  that  of  his  friend  St.  Paulin, 
which  is  intolerable.  The  Commentaries  of  Chriftian  Scho- 
tanus  upon  that  hiftory,  printed  at  Francker  in  1662,  in  two 
volumes  in  folio,  are  "rather  Theological  Ic^lurcs,  and  collec- 
tion?, which  he  delivered  occaiionally,  than  a  methodical  com- 
mentary to  clear  tl'.e  author  according  to  ciitical  rules.  Gil'e- 
]in,  Slgonius,  Dru^lU^,  and  Vorftius,  are  undoubtedly  his  belt 
interpreters. 

SkVERUS,  chief  of  the  heretical  fefl  called  Severians. 
He  borrowed  moft  of  his  errors  from  Tatian,  and  flourillied 
about  A.  D.  178.  His  concubine  Philumene  pretended  to 
have  a  familiar  fpirit,  who,  Ihe  faid,  appeared  to  her  in  the 
ibape  of  a  boy,  fometimes  as  Chrift,  fometimes  as  St.  Paul. 
She  deluded  the  multitude  by  foretelling  future  events,  and 
performing  miracles,  as  the  putting  a  large  loaf  of  bread  into 
a  glafs  veffel  which  had  a  narrow  neck. 

^SEVERUS  (Cornelius),  an  ancient  Latin  poet  of  the  Au- 
culran  age,  whofe  "  ^Etna,"  together  with  a  fragment  "  De 
inorte  Ciceronis,"  was  publiilied  with  notes  and  a  profe  in- 
terpretation by  Le  Cierc,  at  Amfterdam  1703,  in  ismo. 
They  were  before  infcrted  among  the  **  Catalefta  Virgilii," 
pubiilhed  by  Scaliger;  whofe  notes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Lin- 
dsbrogius  and  Nicolas  Heinlius,  Le  Clerc  has  mixed  with 
his  own.  Quintilian  calls  Severus  "  a  verfificator,"  rather 
than  a  poet ;  yet  adds,  that  **  if  he  had  finifhed  the  Sicilian 
war,"  probably,  between  Auguftus  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  "  in 
the  manner  he  had  written  the  f^rft  book,  he  might  have 
claimed  a  much  higher  rank.  But  though  an'immature  death,'* 
continues  he,  "  prevented  him  from  doing  this,  yet  his  ju- 
venile works  fhew  the  greateft  genius."  Ovid  addrefTes  him, 
not  only  as  his  friend,  but  as  a  court  favourite  and  a  great  poet. — 1 
"  O  Vates  magnorum  maxime  regum  ;  and  a  little  lower  hQ 
adds, 

*'  Fertile  pectus  h-abes,  interque  Helicona  colentes 
*'  Uberius  milli  provcnit  iiia  leges." 

-  Pe  Ponto,  Lib.  IV.  El.  2. 

SEVIGNE' 
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SEVIGNE'  (Marie  de  Rabutin,  Marquife  de),  a 
French  Lady,  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  her  wifdom,  was 
bora  in  1626  ;  and  was  not  above  a  year  old  when  her  father 
was  killed,  at  the  dcfccnt  of  the  Engliili  upon  the  ille  of 
Rliee.  In  1644  (he  married  the  marquis  of  Sevigne,  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  i6i;i  ;  and  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter  by 
him,  to  the  care  of  whofe  education  fhe  afterwards  religioufly 
devoted  herfelf :  they  became  accordingly  moft  accomplilhed 
perfons,  as  it  was  reafonabie  to  expefl.  This  illullrious 
lady  was  acquainted  with  ail  the  wits  and  learned  of  her  time: 
it  is  faid,  ihe  decided  the  famous  difpute  between  Perraulr  and 
Boileau,  concerning  the  preference  of  the  antients  to  the 
moderns,  thus;  "  the  antients  are  the  fineil,  and  we  are  the 
prettieft."  She  died  in  1696,  and  left  us  a  moft  valuable 
colIe6lion  of  letters;"  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Paris  iji^-i,  in  8  vols.  i2mo.  "  Thefe  letters,  fuys  Vol- 
taire, "  filled  with  anecdotes,  written  with  freedom,  -dnd  in 
a  natural  and  animated  ftyie,  are  an  excellent  criticifm  upon 
ftudied  letters  of  wit ;  and  flill  more  upon  thofe  fiiTtiiious 
letters,  which  aiiti  to  imitate  the  epiftolary  ftyle,  by  a  recital 
of  falfe  fenriments  and  feigned  adventures  to  imaginary  cor- 
refpondents." 

A  "  Sevigniana"  was  pLibliihed  at  Paris  in  1756,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  coUcftion  of  literary  and  hillorical  anec- 
dotes, line  fentiraents,  and  moral  apophthegms,  fcattered 
throughout  thefe  letters. 

8EVVELL  (William),  one  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
tfrs,  and  vi-orthy  to  be  recorded,  as  well  for  fome  valuable 
Works  of  his  own  as  for  tranflating  fome  books  of  good  ac- 
count into  his  native  language.  He  was  born  in  Holland  about 
1654,  and  fon  of  Jacob  Sewell,  who  had  defcended  from  aji 
Englilh  family,  but  was  a  free  citizen  and  chirurgeon  of  Amfter- 
dam  ;  his  parents  were  both  Quakers.  He  had  a  coniiderable 
knowledge  in  feveral  of  the  European  tongues,  as  well  as  of 
the  Latin.  1  he  two  principal  works  of  his  own  are,  "  Aa 
Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefsof  the  People  called  Qii^kers  ;'* 
written  in  Low  Dutch,  and  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  ia  1717. 
It  was  foon  after  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  printed  at  London 
in  one  volume  folio  ;  and  is  fuppofed  by  the  Qtiakers  them- 
felves  to  cohtain  the  bell  account  of  this  people  that  has  been 
publifhed.  His  other  principal  performance  is,  "  ADidionary 
of  the  Engliih  and  Low  Dutch  tongues,"  in  4to ;  which  is  in 
good  repute,  and  has  pafTed  through  feveral  editions*  He  wrore 
alfo  a  "  Grammar  of  the  Low  Dutch,"  and  an  *'  Englifti 
and  Dutch  Grammar;"  both  iii  ismo.  Some  of  the  works 
he  tranflated  in  the  Low  Dutch  arc,  "  Jofephus's  Hiftory  of 
the  Jews;"  '' Kcnnet's  Antiquities  of  Rome  ;"  and  "  Penn's 
No  Ciofs,  no  Crown."  He  died  in  lyio  at  Aniueidam,  v;]:cre 
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he  feems  to  have  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  It  appears, 
from  a  manufcript  colleftion  of  his  Letters  written  in  Latin, 
that  he  correfponded  with  feveral  perfons  of  note  in  England, 
and  particularly  with  William  Penn,  with  whom  he  was  in- 
timate. 

SEWELL  (George),  an  Englifh  poet  and  phyfician,  uni- 
verfally  efteemed  for  his  amiable  Jifpofition,  is  better  known 
as  an  elegant  writer  than  in  his  own  profeflion.     He  was  born 
at  Windfor,  where  his  father  was  treafurer  and  chapter-clerk 
of  the  college ;  received  his  education  at    Eton-fchool,  and 
Peter-houfe,  Cambridge  ;  where  havin^j  taken  the  degree  of 
B.  M.  he  went  to  Leyden,  to  iludy  under  Boerbaave,  and  on 
his  return  pradifed  phyfic  in  the  metropolis  with  reputation. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  retired  to  Hampftead,  where 
he  purfued  his  profeffion  with  feme  degree  of  fuccefs,  till  three 
other  phyficians  came  to  fettle   at  the  fame  place,   when  his 
pradice  fo  far  declined  as  to   yield  him  very  little  advantage. 
He  kept  no  houfe,  but  was  a  boarder.    He  was  much  efleemed, 
and   fo   frequently   invited    to    the    tables    of   gentlemen   in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  he  had  feldom  occafion  to  dine  at 
home.     He  died  Feb.  8,    1726  ;  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  very 
indigent  at  the  time  af  his  death,  as  he  was  interred  on  the 
i2th  of  the  fame  month  in  the  meanell:  manner,   his   coffin 
being  little  better  than  thofe  allotted  by  the  parifli  to  the  poor 
who  are  buried  from  the   workhoufe;  neither  did  a  fingle 
friend  or  relation  attend  him  to  the  grave.     No  memorial  was 
placed  over  his   remains  ;  but  thev  lie  juft  under  a  hollow 
tree  which  formed  a  part  of  a  hedge-row  that  v;as   once  the 
boundary  ofthe  church-yard.     He  was  greatly  efteemed  for  his 
amiable  dilpofition ;  and  is  reprefented  by  fome  writers  as  a 
Tory  in  his  political  principles ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  other 
proof  given  than  his  writing  fome  pamphlets  againfl  bifliop 
Burnet.     It  is  certain,   that   a  true  fpirit  of  liberty  breathes 
in  many  of  his  works  ;  and  he  expreffes,  on  many  occalions, 
a  warm  attachment  to  the  Hanover  fuccefl'ion.     Befides  icven 
contioverlial  pamphlets,  he  wrote,   i.    "  The  Life  of  John 
Philips  ;"     2.  "  A  vindication  of  the  Englifh   Stage,  exem- 
phfied  in  the  Cato  of  Mr.  Addifon,  1716;"    3.  "  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,   a  Tragedy, adted  at  Linco!n's-inn-ficlds,  1719;"  and 
part  of  another  play  intended  to  be  called  "  Richard  the  Firft," 
the  fragnlents  of  which  were  publifhed  in  1718,  with  "  Two 
moral  Eflays  on  the  Governmesit  of  the  Thoughts,  and  on 
Death,"  and  a  colle£lion  of  "  Several  poems  publilhed  in  his 
life-time."     Dr.  Sewell  was  an  occafional  affiftant  to  Harrifon 
in  tlie  fifth  volume  of  "  The  Tatler  ;"  was  a  principal  writer 
in  tlie  ninth  volume  of  "  I'he  Speclator  ;"  and  publilhed  a 
tranllation  of  *'  Ovid's  Metamorpholes,"  in  oppofition  to  the 
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edition  of  Garth.  Jacob  and  Gibber  have  enumerated  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  his  liiigle  poems  ;  and  in  the  '•  ColleiElion" 
we  tranicribe  from  are  fome  valuable  ones,  unnoticed  by  lUelc 
writers. 

SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS,  an  ancient  Greek  author,  and 
moil  acute  defender  of  the  Pvrrhonian  or  fceptical  philofophy, 
was  a  phyfician,  and  feems  to  have  fiourifhed  under  the  reigii 
of  Commodus,  or  perhaps  a  httle  later.  He  was,  againlt 
what  has  ufually  been  imagined,  a  different  perfon  troai  Sex- 
tus,  a  Stoic  philofopher  of  Cieronea,  and  nephew  of  Plu- 
tarch :  and  this  is  all  we  are  able  to  fay  of  him  ;  for  no  particular 
circumftances  of  his  life  are  recorded.  Of  a  great  many,  that 
have  perifhed,  two  works  of  his  are  ftill  extant :  three  books 
of  "  Pvrrhonian  inftitutions  ;"  and  ten  books  againfi:  the 
*'  Mathcmatici,"  by  whom  he  means  all  kinds  of  dogmatift^^. 
Henry  Stephens  firfl  made,  and  then  printed  in  1592,  8vo,  a 
Latin  verfion  from  the  Greek  of  the  former  of  thefe  works ; 
and  a  verfion  of  the  latter,  by  Hervetus,  had  been  printed  by 
Plantin  in  1569.  Both  thefe  verlions  were  printed  again  with 
the  Greek;  which  hrft  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1621,  folio. 
He  is  a  writer  of  great  parts  and  learning,  and  very  well  quali- 
fied for  the  notable  paradox  he  had  undertaken  to  maintain  : 
namely,  that  "  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  truth  :"  for,  althougli 
he  will  never  convince  men  by  folid  argument,  yet  he  may 
poflibly  filence  fome  by  his  fubtilty.  Ttie  beft  edition  of  this 
autiior  is  tliat  of  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
printed  at  Leipfic  in  17 18,  folio. 

SfORZA  (James),  ftylcd  the  Great,  count  de  Corignoli, 
a  renowntd  warrior.  B.  16^9.  He  %va5  the  fon  of  a  la- 
bourer ;  but  by  his  military  talents  he  ennobled  his  family, 
and  was  the  founder  ot  the  illufcrious  houfe  of  the  Sforzas, 
dukes  of  Milan,  He  was  drowned  in  paffing  the  river  Pefcara, 
in  purfuit  of  Aiphonzo,  king  of  Arragcn,  in  1424. 

SFORZA  (FxA\cJs),  his  natural  fon,  an  able  ilatefrnan, 
and  a  renowned  general.  He  fcrved  under  his  father  againft 
Aiphonzo,  king  of  Arragon,  and,  though  illciitiinate,  he - 
fuoceeded  to  his  eflate,  and  to  his  poft  in  tlie  army,  under 
Jane  ll.  queen  of  Naples.  He  afterwards  attached  himfelf  to 
Rene  duke  of  Anjou,  her  fucceffor  The  reputation  of  his 
valour  engaged  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Florentines, 
to  appoint  him  th;-ir  general  in  the  vrar  againft  the  duke  of 
Milan,  though  he  had  married  his  daughter.  The  duke  dy- 
ing in  1447,  "^'^^  Miiaiiefe  chofe  Sforza  to  be  their  general 
againft  the  Venetians  i  and,  after  many  hgnal  fervices  per- 
form-d  tor  them,  he  turned  his  arms  againfi  them,  laid  liege 
to  Milan,  and  obliged  tliem  to  acknowledge  him  duke  of 
Miiai}.      The   dukt-dom,    l)y    hereditary   right,    belonged   to 
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Charles  duke  of  Orleans ;  but  Louis  XI,  who  hated  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sforza,  and  in  1464. 
transferred  to  him  all  the  claims  of  France  to  Milan  and 
Genoa,  upon  which  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  latter. 
He  died  in  1466. 

SHADVVELI/  (Thomas),  an  Englifli  poet,  was  dc- 
fcended  of  a  good  family  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  but  born 
?.t  Stanton-hali,  in  Norfolk,  a  feat  of  his  father's,  shout 
1640.  ^He  was  educated  at  Caius-college  in  Cambridge,  awd 
afterwards  placed  in  the  Middle-Temple  ;  where  he  ftudied 
the  Jaw  fome  time,  and  then  went  abroad.  Upon  his  return 
from  his  travels,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  dramatic  kind  of 
writing  ;  and  was  fo  fuccefsfui  therein,  that  he  became  known 
to  feveral  perfons  of  great  wit  and  great  quality,  and  Was 
highly  efiieemed  and  valued  by  them.  He  wrote  feventeen 
plays,  which  we  will  not  give  a  particular  account  of  here, 
becaufethey  are  coUecfed  together  in  his  works,  and  the  reader 
can  ealily  inform  himfelf  about  them.  At  the  Revolution  he 
was,  by  his  rnterefl  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  made  hiflorio- 
grapher  and  poet-laureat ;  and  v;hen  fome  perfons  urged 
that  there  were  authors  who  had  better  pret^nfions  to  the  lau- 
rel, his  lordfhip  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that  "  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  determine  how  great  a  poet  Shadwell  might  be,  hut 
was  fure  that  he  was  an  honefl  man."  He  fucceeded  Dryden 
as  poet-laureat  ;  for,  Dryden  had  io  warmly  cfpouled  the  op- 
pofite  hiterefl,  that  at  the  Revolution  he  was  difpofTeffed  of 
his  place.  This,  however,  was  a  great  mortification  to 
Drvden,  who  relented  the  indignity  very  warmly,  and  im- 
mediately conceived  an  antipathy  to  Shadvvell ;  of  which 
he  has  given  no  fmall  proof  in  his  Mack-Fleckno,  where  he 
fays, 

*'  Others  to  fome  faint  menning  make  pretence, 
"  But  Shaciwell  never  deviates  into  fenfe." 
But  all  we  learn  hence. is,  that  a  fatyrift  never  pays  the  leaft 
regard  to  truth,  when  It  interferes  with  the  gratification  of  re- 
fentment  or  fpleen  ;  for  nothing  can  be  faifcr  than  the  Idea 
thefc  lines  are  intended  to  convey.  Shadwell  was  not  indeed 
fo  great  a  poet  as  Dryden  ;  but  Shadwell  did  not  write  nonfenfe. 
Many  of  his  comedies  are  very  good,  have  tine  flrokes  of  hu- 
mour in  thenT,  and  abound  la  original  charafters,  flrongly 
marked  and  w'cll  fuflained.  Thus  Langbaine  tells  us,  that 
"  there  is  nobody  will  deny  this  play,  viz.  '  The  Virtuofo,' 
its  due  ;'pplaufc  :  at  leaft  I  know,  fays  he,  that  the  univerljty 
of  Oxford,  vvho  may  be  allowed  competent  judges  of  comedy, 
erp?jj;.aliv  ot  fuch  characters  as  i;ir  Nicolas  Gimcrack  and 
Sir  Fonnal  i  rifle,  applauded  It;  and,  as  no  man  cvtr  under- 
took to  dlfcovcr  the  frailties  of  fuch  pretenders  to  this  kind  of 
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knowledge  before  Mr,  Shadvvell,  fo  none  fince  Mr.  Jonfoii's 
time  ever  drew  fo  many  different  characters  of  humours,  and 
with  fuch  fuccefs."  Shadwell  had  an  uncommon  ciuicknefs 
in  writing,'  for  in  the  preface  to  bis  "  Pfvclie"  he  teils  us, 
that  that  tragedy  was  written  by  him  in  five  weeks.  Thus 
the  earl  of  Rochefler  fays, 

**  None  feem  to  touch  upon  true  comeoV, 
"  But  hafty  Shadv/ell  and  flow  Wychcrley." 

Where,  by  the  way,  he  not  only  allows  him  to  be  excellent 
in  comedy,  but  feems  even  to  give  him  the  preference  to  Wy- 
cherley.  And  vet  there  is  a'  faying  of  Lord  Rochefter  ftill  ex« 
tant,  which  fliews,  that  whatever  opinion  heh?.dofhis  wri- 
tings, he  had  a  ftill  better  of  his  converfation :  for  he  faid, 
that  "  if  he  had  burnt  all  he  vi^rote,  and  printed  all  he  fpoke, 
he  would  have  had  more  wit  and  humour  than  any  other 
poet."  Shadv/eil,  as  appears  from  Rochefter's  "  Sefficn  of 
the  poets,"  was  a  great  favourite  with  Otwav,  and  lived  in 
intimacy  with  him  :  v.-hich  might  perhaps  be  the  occafion  of 
Dryden's  expreffmg  fo  much  contempt  for  Otway  ;  that  being 
certainly  more  ill-grounded  th.in  his  contempt  for  Shadwell, 
Shadwell  died  Dec;  6,  1692  ;  and  his  death  w-as  occafioned, 
as  fome  fay,  by  a  too  large  dofe  of  opium,  given  him  hv 
miflake.  A  white  marble  monument  wiih  his  bufto  iserCvSted 
in  Weflminfter-Abbey  by  his  fon  Sir  John  Shadwell,  phy- 
fician  to  king  George  1.  and  his  faneral-fermon  wp.s  preached 
by  Dr.  Nicolas  Brady,  the  tranflator  of  the  Pfalms,  who 
tells  us,  among  other  things,  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  great 
honefly  and  integrity,  and  had  a  real  love  of  truth  and  iin- 
cerity,  an  inviolable  fidelity  and  ftriclnefs  to  his  word,  an  un- 
a'terable  friendfiiip  wherefoever  he  profeficd  it,  and  (however 
the  world  may  be  deceived  in  him)  a  much  deeper  fenfe  of  re- 
ligion than  many  otb.ers  have,  who  pretend  to  it  more 
openly." 

We  imay  juft  obferve,  that,  befides  his  dramatic  writings, 
he  was  tl::e  author  of  fevefal  pieces  of  poetry:  the  chief  of 
which  are  his  congratulatory  poerti  on  tl)e  prince  of  Orange's, 
coming  to  England  ;  another  on  queen  Mary;  a  tr?.nfJation  of 
the  tenth  fatire  of  fuvcnal,  6cc- 

SHAKESPEARE  (William),  the  great  poet  of  nature, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Britilli  nation,  was  defcended  of  a  repu- 
table family  at  Stratford  upon  Avon.  His  father  was  in  the 
wool-trade,  and  dealt  confiderabLy  that  way.  He  had  ten 
children,  of  whom  our  immortal  poet  was  the  eldeft,  and 
was  born  April  1564.-  At  a  proper  age  he  was  put  to  the  free 
fchool  in  Stratford,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
grammar-learning.     Whether  he  di'ccvered   at  ibis  lime  any 
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extraordinary  genius  or  inclination  for  literature,  is  uncertain. 
His  father  had  no  defign  to  make  a  fcholar  of  him;  on  the 
contrary,  he  took  him  early  from  fchool,  and  employed  him 
in  his  o'.vn  bufinefs  ;  but  he  did  not  continue  long  in  it,  at 
Jeaft  under  controul ;  for,  at  feventeen  years  he  married,  com- 
menced mafter  of  a  family,  and  became  a  parent  before  he  was 
out  of  his  minority.  He  is  now  fuppofed  to  have  fettled  in 
bufinefs  for  himfelf,  and  to  have  had  no  other  thoughts  than 
of  purfuing  the  wool-trade  ;  when,  happening  to  fall  into  ac- 
quaintance with  fome  perfons  who  followed  the  prafti  e  of 
deer-ftealing,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  engage  with  them  in 
robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  Park,  near  Stratford.  The  injury 
being  repeated  more  than  cnce,  that  gentleman  was  provoked 
to  enter  a  profecution  againft  the  delinquents  ,  and  Shake- 
fpeare,  in  revenge,  made  him  the  fubje6l  of  a  ballad,  which, 
tradition  lavs,  was  pointed  with  fo  much  bitternefs,  that  it 
became  unfafe  for  the  author  to  flay  any  longer  m  the  country. 
To  efcape  the  law,  he  fled  to  London,  wheie,  as  might  be 
expefted  from  a  man  of  wit  and  humour  in  his  circumilances, 
he  threw  himfelf  among  the  players.  Thus  was  this  grand 
luminary  driven,  by  a  very  untoward  accident,  into  his  genuine 
and  proper  fphere. 

His  nrft  adreitilon  into  the  play-houfe  was  fuitable  to  his 
appearance ;  a  Itranger,  and  ignorant  of  the  art,  he  was  glad 
to  be  taken  into  the  company  in  a  very  mean  rank  ;  nor  did 
his  performance  recommend  him  to  any  diltinguilhed  notice. 
The  part  of  an  under-aftor  neither  engaged  nor  deferved  his 
attention.  ,lt  -was  far  from  filling,  or  being  adequate  to,  the 
powers  of  his  mind  :  and  therefore  he  turned  the  advantage, 
which  that  fituation  afforded  him,  to  a  higher  and  nobler  ufe. 
Having,  by  praaice  and  obfervation,  acquainted  himfelf  with 
the  mechanical  ceconomy  of  the  theatre,  his  native  genius  fup- 
plied  therefl::  bu%  the  vvhole  view  of. his  firft  attempts  m 
flage -poetry  being  to  procure  a  fubfillence,  he  directed  his 
endeavours  folely  to  hit  the  tafle  and  humour  that  then  pre- 
vailed among  the  nieancr  fort  of  people,  of  whom  his  audience 
was  generally  compofed  5  and  therefore  his  images  of  life  were 
drawn  from  tliofe  of  an  inferior  rank.  Thus  did  Shakefpeare 
fet  out,  with  little  advantage  of  education,  no  advice  or  afTif- 
tance  of  the  learned,  no  patronage  of  the  better  fort,  or  any 
acquaintance  among  them.  But,  w-hen  his  performances  had 
merited  the  proteftion  of  his  prince,  and  the  encouragement 
of  the, court  had  fucceeded  to  that  of  th^  town,  the  works  of 
Iris  riper  years  were  manifeftly  raifed  above  the  level  of  his 
lormer  productions. 

la  this  way  of  writing  he  was  an  abfolute  original,  and  of 
fuch  a  peculiar  call  as  hath  perpetually  raifed  and  confounded 
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the  emulation  of  his  fuccefTors  ;  a  compound  of  fuch  very 
lingular  blemilhes  as  well  as  beauties,  that  thefe  latter  have 
not  more  mocked  the  toil  of  every  afpiring  undertaker  to  emu- 
late them  than  the  former,  as  iiavvs  intimately  united  to  dia- 
monds have  baffled  every  attempt  of  the  ableft  artifts  to  take 
them  out  without  fpoiling  the  whole.  It  is  faid,  that  queen 
Elizabeth  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  delightful  chara6ler 
of  Sir  John  FalftafF,  in  the  two  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth,'* 
that  {he  commanded  the  author  to  continue  it  for  one  play 
more,  and  to  (hew  the  Knight  in  love  ;  wliich  he  executed  in- 
imitably in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windior." 

The  names  of  his  patrons  are  now  unknown,  except  that  of 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  who  is  particularly  honoured  by 
him  in  the  dedication  of  two  poems,  "  Venus  and  Adonis," 
and  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece;"  in  the  latter  efpecially  he  ex- 
prefles  himfelf  in  fuch  terms  as  gives  countenance  to  what  is 
related  of  that  patron's  diifinguilhed  gei^rofity  to  him.  la- 
the beginning  of  king  James  Fs  reign  (if  not  fooner)  he  was 
one  of  the  principal  managers  of  the  play-houfe,  and  conti-.^ 
nued  in  it  feveral  years  afterwards  ;  till,  having  fucii  a  fortune 
as  latisfied  his  moderate  wiflies  and  views  in  life,  he  quitted 
the  flage  and  all  other  bulinefs,  and  palTed  the  remainder  of  his 
time  in  an  honourable  cafe  at  his  native  town  of  Stratfordj 
where  he  lived  in  a  handiome  houfe  of  his  own  purchahng,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Nevj-Phce  ;  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fave  it  from  the  flames  in  the  dreadful  fire  that 
confumed  thegreateft  part  of  the  town  in  1614. 

In  the  beginning  of  16 16,  he  made  his  will,  wherein 
he  teflified  his  rei'peil  to  his  quondam  partners  in  the  the- 
atre. He  appointed  his  youngeft  daughter,  joindy  with  her 
hufband,  executors,  and  bequeathed  to  them  the  bell  part  of 
his  eftate,  which  they  came  into  the  pofTeflion  of  not  long 
after.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  April  following,  beirg  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  among  his  anceftors, 
on  the  North  fide  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great  church  of  Strat- 
ford, where  there  is  a  handfome  monument  erefted  for  him, 
infcribed  with  the  following  elegiac  diitich  in  Latin: 

"   Judicio  Pyl'um,   Genio  SocrateiT),   Arte  Maronem, 
*'  Terra  tegit,  Popu.us  moeifety  Olympus  habet." 

ill  174c,  another  very  noble  one  was  raifed  to  liis  memorv, 
at  the  public  expence,  in  Weflminfter-Abbey,  an  ample 
co.'.tribution  for  this  purpofe  being  made,  up^n  exhibiting 
his  tragedy  of  "  Julius  Ca;iar,'*  at  the  theatre-royal  in  Drury- 
lane,  April  28,  1738.  Seven  years  after  his  death,  his  plays 
were  colle£ted,  and  publithed  in  1623,  ^'^  folio,  bv  twj  of  his 
principal  friends  in  the  company  of  comedians,  Hemiioe  and 
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Condell ;  who  perhaps  likewife  correfted  a  fecond  edition  in 
folio,  1632.  Though  both  thefe  were  extremely  faulty,  yet 
they  are  much  lefs  fo  than  the  editions  in  foho  of  1664  and 
1685,  nor  was  any  better  attempted  till  17 14,  when  a  fifth 
was  publifhed  in  8vo.  by  Mr.  Nicolas  Rowe,  but  with  few 
if  any  corre<^ions  ;  only  he  prefixed  fome  account  of  the  au- 
thor^s  hfe  and  writings.  But,  the  plavs  being  almoft  in  the 
fame  mangled  condition  as  at  firlt,  Mr.  Pope  was  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  the  talk  of  clearing  away  the  rubbifli,  and 
reducing  them  to  better  order  ;  and  accordingly  he  printed  a 
new  edition  of  them  in  1721,  in  4to.  Hereupon  Mr.  Lewis 
Theobald,  after  many  years  fpent  in  the  fame  talk,  publifhed 
a  piece  called  "  Shakefpeare  reflored,"  4to.  1726,  which  was 
followed  bv  a  new  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  works,  in  I773> 
by  the  fame  author,  republifhed  in  174O.  In  1744,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer  publilhed  at  Oxford  a  pompous  edition,  with 
emendations,  in  fix  volumes,  4to.  Dr.  Warburton  (after- 
wards bilhop  of  Gloucefter)  added  another  new  edition,  with 
a  great  number  of  corrections,  in  17^7-  This  was  fucceeded 
by  other  editions,  viz,  that  of  Dr  Johnfon,  in  8  vols.  8vo, 
2765.  Twenty  of  the  old  quartos  by  Mr.  Sieevens,  4  vols. 
8vo,  1766.  Of  all  the  play«,  by  Mr.  Capell,  10  vols,  crown 
8vo,  1768-  Hanmer's  quarto  republilhed  at  Oxford  1771. 
A  new  edition  in  10  vols.  8vo.  1773,  ^^J  Johnfon  and  Steevens  ; 
a  fecond  impreifion  of  the  fame  work,  with  corrections  and 
additions,  1778  ;  a  third  edition,  likewife  with  confiderable 
improvements,  in  1793- 

Left  It  fhould  be  thougiit  fingular  that  the  plays  of  Sbake- 
fpeare  remain  unindebted  for  the  leaft  correction  or  explana- 
tion to  our  heroes  of  the  ftage  who  have  been  fo  often  ftyled 
his  k-^  commentators,  it  is  time  to  remark  that  this  fentiment, 
though  long  and  confidently  repeated,  has  little  pretenfion  to 
the  degree  of  credit  which  it  fliould  feem  to  have  obtained. 
How  far  the  rules  of  grammar  have  been  obferved  cr  violated 
cannot  be  known  from  attitude  or  grimace  ;  nor  can  obfcure  or 
corrupted  pafiages  be  illuitrated  or  reftored  by  geiture  or  voci- 
feration. The  utmoit  a  player  can  do  is  to  deliver  lin^s  which 
he  underfiands  v;ith  propriety,  energy,  and  grace.  Here  his 
power  commences,  and  here  it  ends.  It  is  neceffary  therefore 
that  the  loud  and  indiftinft  applaufe,  which  hss  hitherto  been 
lavifhed  on  the  idea  of  hiftrionic  coramentatorfhip,  fhould  be 
confined  within  its  proper  bounds,  and  that  a  line  of  fepara- 
tion  fliould  be  drawn  between  the  ofiices  and  requifites  of  the 
fcholar  and  the  mimic,  between  the  undertaking  that  demands 
fome  degree  of  capacity  and  learning,  and  that  v;hich  may  be 
fatisfaftorily  executed  by  the  mere  aid  of  imitation  and  fenfi- 
bjhty.  A  late  aCcrefs  of  unrivalled  excellence  in  both  tra- 
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gedy  and  comedy,  together  with  a  young  a6lor  of  the  higheft 
promife,  were  known  to  have  pofleffed  underftandings  of  no 
greater  extent  than  the  platform  on  which  they  trod.  They 
were  happy  in  a  ftrong  theatrical  conception,  and  from  that 
{ingle  circumfl.an':^  tlieir  fuccefs  was  derived. — New  monu- 
ments, however,  are  continuallv  riling  to  honour  Shakfpeare's 
genius  in  the  learned  world ;  and  we  rauft  not  conclude  with- 
out adding  another  tellimony  of  the  veneration  paid  to  his 
manes  by  the  public  in  general,  which  is,  that  a  mulberry- 
tree,  planted  upon  his  eftate  by  the  hands  of  this  revered  bard, 
was  cut  do'.vn  not  many  years  ago,  and  the  wood,  being  con- 
verted to  feveral  domcftic  ufes,  was  all  eagerly  bought  at  a 
high  price,  and  each  fingle  piece  treafured  up  by  its  purchafer, 
as  a  precious  memorial  of  the  planter,  after  the  feller  had  been 
driven  out  of  ilie  town.  In  the  "  Blographica  Dramatica"  is 
a  lift  of  our  author's  plays,  fpecifying  the  years  in  which  they 
are  feverally  fuppofed  to  liave  been  written.  The  arrange- 
ment of  them  is  adopted  from  that  of  Mr.  Malone,  the  accu- 
racy of  vvhicli,  not  having  been  difputed,  we  prefume  has  re- 
ceived the  ianiftion  of  the  learned. 

SHAMGAR,  the  third  Judge  of  Ifrael  after  Jofhua,  was 
the  fon  of  Hanath  the  prieft.  He  was  appointed  judge  A.  M. 
2628,  and  ruled  Ifrael  one  year  only. 

Nothing  is  mentioned  concerning  his  exploit  againft  the 
Philiftines,  in  which  he  flew  fix  hundred  men  with  an  ox- 
goad,  an  inftrument  by  which  oxen  are  broken  to  the  plow 
and  managed.  This,  a£lion  has  been  illuftrated  by  an  obfer- 
vation  of  Mr.  Maundrel,  which  juftifies  our  verfion.  He 
fays,  that  in  Paleftine  he  obferved  them  to  ufe  goads  of  an 
extraordinary  iize.  "  Upon  meafuring  of  feveral,  I  found 
them  ibout  eight  feet  long,  and  at  the  bigger  end  lix  inches  in 
circumference.  They  were  armed  at  the  lefs  end  with  a 
iliarp  prick'e  for  driving  the  oxen  ;  and  at  the  other  end  with 
a  fmall  fpade,  or  paddle  of  iron,  flrongand  mafly,  for  cleanfing 
the  plough  from  the  clay  that  encumbers  it  in  working.  May 
we  rot  hence  conjecture  that  it  was  with  fuch  a  goad  as 
cue  of  thefe  that  Shamgar  made  that  prodigious  flauf^hter  re- 
lated of  him  Judg.  i;i.  31?  1  am  confident,  that  whoever 
Ihould  fee  one  of  thefe  inftruments  would  judge  it  to  be  a 
weapon  not  iefs  fit,  perhaps  fitter,  than  a  fwo,rd,  for  fuch  an 
execution.  Goads  of  this  fort  I  faw  always  ufed  hereabouts, 
and  alfo  in  Syria  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  fame  fingle 
perfon  both  drives  the  oxen,  and  holds  and  manages  the 
plough  ;  vvh'ch  makes  it  necelfary  to  ufe  fuch  a  goad  as  is 
above  defcribed,  to  avoid  the  incumbrance  of  two  inftruments." 
See  Journey  from  Aleppo,  p.  1 10. 
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SHARP  (Jamf.s),  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,    and  th^ 
tragical  victim  of  religious  fury  and  enthufiaftic  zeal,    was 
born  of  a  good  family  in  BanfFlhire  in  1618,     The  earlv  dif- 
coveries  he  made  of  a  raafterly  genius  determined  bis   father 
to  dedicate  bi:n  to  the  church,  and  to  fend  him  to  the  univer- 
lity  of  Aberdeen.      The  learned  men   of  this  feminary,  ap- 
pearing very  zealoufly  againll:  the  Scottifh  covenant,  made  in 
1638,  fnffercd    many   infuits  and   indignities.     Among   thefe 
was  Sharp  ;  on   which  account  he  retired  into  England,  and 
Vv'as  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  promotion  from  the  acquaint- 
ance he   happily  contra61ed   with   doctors   Sanderfon,  Ham- 
mond, Taylor,  and  other  of  our  moft  eminent  divines.     But 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  on  account  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  a  bad  vtate  of  health.     Happening  by  the  way  to  fall  into 
company   with  Lord   Oxenford,  that   nobleman  wa^-  pleafed 
with  his  converfation,  and   carried  him  to  his  own  houfe  in 
tlie  country.     Here  he  became  known  to  feveral  of  the  nobi- 
lity, particularly  to  John  Lefley,  earl  of  Rothes,  who  patro- 
nized him  on  account  of  his  merit,  and  procured  him  a  pro- 
fefTorlhip  in  St.  Andrev/'s.     After  fome  ftay  here  with  growing 
reputation,  through  the  friendfliip  ot  the  earl  ot  Crauford,  he 
was  appointed  minifter  of  Carail.     In  this  town  he  acquitted 
himfeif  of  his  rainiftry  in  an  exemplary  and  acceptable   man- 
lier ;  only  fome  of  the  more  rigid  fort  would  fometimes  inti- 
mate their  fears  that  he  was  not  found  :  and  accorduig  to  their 
notions  he  certainly  was   not;  for,  he  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  revive  the  fainting  fpirit  of  loyalty,  and  kept  up  a 
correfpondence  with  his  exiled  piince. 

About  this  time  the  covenanting  Prefbyterians  in  Scotland 
fplit  into  two  parties.  The  fpirit  raged  with  great  violence  ; 
and  the  privy-council  eltablilhed  in  that  country  could  not 
reilrain  it,  and  thevefore  referred  them  to  Cromwell  himfeif, 
then  lord-proteflor.  Thefe  parties  were  called  public  refolu- 
tioners,  and  protell:ators  or  remonflrators.  They  fent  depu- 
ties up  to  London  ;  the  former,  Mr.  Sharp,  knowing  his  ac- 
tivity, addrefs,  and  penetration  ;  the  latter  Mr.  Guthry,  a 
famous  zealot.  A  day  being  appointed  for  hearing  the  two 
agents,  Guthry  fpoke  firft  ;  and  his  harangue  was  fo  tedious, 
that,  when  he  ended,  the  protestor  told  Sharp,  he  would  hear 
him  anothettime;  for,  his  hour  for  othet  bufuiefs  was  approach- 
ing. But  Sharp  begged  to  be  heard,  promifing  to  be  fliort  ; 
and,  being  permitted  to  fpeak,  he  in  a  few  words  urged  his 
caufe  fo  well  as  to  incline  Oliver  to  his  party.  Having  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  important  ^affair,  he  returned  to  the  exercife  ot 
bis  function;  and  always' kept  a  good  underftanding  with  the 
chief  of  the  oppofite  party  that  were  moll:  eminent  for  worth 
and  learning.     When  general  Monk  advanced  to  London,  the 
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chief  of  the  klik  fent  Sharp  to  attend  him,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  ftate  of  things,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  what  was  ne- 
cefTaiy  ;  inftiucinig  him  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeivours  to  fecure 
the  freedom  and  privileges  of  their  eftahliflied  judicature*  ;  and 
to  reprefcnt  the  finfulncfs  and  ofFcnfivenefs  of  the  late  efta- 
bHfhed  toleration,  by  which  a  door  was  opened  to  many  grofs 
errors  and  loofe  practices  in  their  church. 

The  enrl  of  Lauderdale  and  he  had  a  meeting  with  ten  of 
the  chief  Prcfbyterian  minifters  in  London,  who  all  agreed 
upon  the  neceffity  of  bringing  in  the  king  upon  Covenant 
terms.  At  the  earneft  dehre  of  Monk  and  the  leading  Pref- 
byterians  of  Scotland,  Sharp  was  fent  over  to  king  Charles  to 
Ercda,  to  lolicit  him  to  own  the  godly  fober  parry.  He  re- 
turned to  London,  and  acquainted  his  friends,  "  that  he  found 
the  king  very  afFeiSionate  to  Scotland,  and  refolvcd  not  to 
wrong  the  fettled  government  ot  their  church  :  but  he  appre- 
hended they  were  wrong  who  went  about  to  fettle  the  prcf- 
byterian government."  His  endeavours  were  not  wanting  to 
promote  the  prcfbyterian  interefl:  according  to  the  covenant ; 
but,  finding  that  caule  wholly  given  up  and  loft,  and  the  ga!e 
blowing  (Irongly  for  the  prelatic  party,  with  manv  other  fober 
men,  he  refolved  to  yield  to  a  liturgy  and  moderate  epifco- 
pacy  ;  and  foon  after  became  a  zealous  member  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  accepted  of  the  arch bifhopric  of  St.  Andrew. 
Hence  thofe  rigid  members  of  the  kirk,  who  had  maintained 
him  as  their  agent,  and  were  refolved  never  to  conform,  ima- 
gined that  he  had  been  uiilaithful  to  his  truft,  and  ail  alonf 
undetermined,  and  betrayed  their  caule.  This  notion,  flrength- 
ened  by  the  rigorous  proceedings  againfl  the  covenanters  after- 
wards, of  which  the  blame  was  chiefly  laid  upon  him,  filled 
that  fullen  and  enthufiaftic  fet  of  men  with  fuch  bitter  hatred 
and  prejudice  againfl  him  as  nothing  but  his  blood  could 
fatisfy  and  appeale. 

In  1668,  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  his  life  was  made  by- 
James  Mitchel,  a  conventicle  preacher,  for  which  he  was 
executed  lome  years  afterwards.  But,  in  1679,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  nine  ruffians  on  Magafl^-Moor,  about  three  miles 
from  St.  Andrew's,  and  murdered  in  a  cruel  ard  barbarous 
manner.  They  flopped  his  coach  ;  one  wounded  him  with 
the  fliot  of  a  piftol,  another  with  a  fmall-fword,  and  then 
they  ordered  him  to  come  out.  He  compofediv  opened  the 
door,  and  came  forth  ;  and,  together  with  tliC  pravers  and 
tears  of  his  daughter,  wlfo  accon:panied  him,  befought  them 
to  fpare  his  lite,  and  lave  th^mfelves  from  ihe  guilt  of 
fliedding  innocent  blood  ;  but,  when  they  were  inexorrihlf, 
he  next  begged  tliat  they  would  iuffer  him  to  die  pa.ienMy, 
and  allow  him  fome   Imall  time  to  recommend   his   ioi 
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God.  But  while  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  they  Immediarely 
dirpatched  him,  and  mangled  his  head  and  body  with  twenty, 
two  wounds. 

SHARPE  (Gregory),  D.  D.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  mafter  of 
the  Temple,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  was 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  I7i3»  and,  after  pafling  fome  time  at  the 
grammar-fchool  of  Hull,  came  to  \'^  eflminfler,  where  he 
jdudied  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Freind.  While  here,  he  fell 
into  a  youthful  rhiltake,  which  rendered  his  continuance  at 
the  feminary  uneafy  to  hirnielf  and  his  relations,  who  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  late  Principal  Blackwell [a],  then 
3.t  London,  they  fettled  Mr.  Sharpe  with  him  in  the  fummer 
of  1731.  Mr.  Blackwell  was  at  that  time  ProfeiTor  of  Greek, 
and  tauglit  what  is  called  in  Scotland  the  Bejan  Clafs,  in  the 
jMarifchal  College  of  Aberdeen  :  however,  he  was  publilhing 
his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer  i"  fo 
that  Mr.  Sharpe's  friends  judged  he  might  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  confiderab'e  proficiency  in  the  Greek,  lan- 
guage, under  a  perfon  fo  eminently  ikilled  in  it.  Mr.  Black- 
well  was  appointed  Pi  ofedor  of  Greek,  when  he  could  not  (as 
he  himfelf  has  fometimes  declared)  mafler  the  firft  chapter  of 
St.  John  ;  but  by  fludy  and  teaching  others  he  made  confi- 
derable  advances,  ai-id  became  at  length  one  of  the  beft  Greek 
i'choiars  in  his   time[B].     Mr.  Sharpe  was  boarded  in    his 


[a]  Of  v.-hpm  fome  memoirs  have 
been  given  in  vol.11,  p.  219;  where, 
jq  1.  3<;.  r.  "  In  I735,"  ^^- — ^His 
father  Thomas,  v\e  my  now  add,  was 
ifirrt  minii^er  of  Paifley,  in  Renfrew- 
Jhire,  whence  he  removed  in  1700  to 
Aberdeen,  where  he  was  afterwards 
Profeffor  of  Divinity,  and  piefented 
by  the  King  to  be  Principal  of  the  Ma- 
rifchal-co'.lege  in  1717.  He  continued 
in  both  th-  fe  ofiices  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1-28. 

[3]  The  above  paragraph  hiving 
been  Ihewii  to  an  old  ichoLir  of  Dr. 
Blackwell,  it  dre.v  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing 1-emarii.s  :  "  Surely  Dr.  Sharpe, 
or  whoever  heard  Dr.  Blackwell  make 
this  declaration  of  his  ifiability  to  majhr 
the  firft  chapter  of  John,  raiflcok  very 
widely  Dr.  B'ackwell's  true  mean  ng  in 
making  itr.  Dr.  Blackwell  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.A.  1 7 18,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly couUI  have  conftrued  the  Geeek 
Jangu:'ge  of  the  iirft  chapter  of  John 
fs'-en  cr  eigt't  years  before  he  was  mads 
Profsffcr  of  Greek  in  the  end  of  1723. 
if  Dr.  Blackwell  ever  made  fuch  a  de- 
cliration,  he  doubtlefs  meant  move  hy  it 
than  Di.  Shcrpe  or  the  reporters  of  it 


feem  to  have  conceived,  and  unqueftion- 
ahly  alluded  to  his  own  principles, 
which  were  Socinian.  There  sre  ftill 
not  a  few,  and  very  well  qualified  to  be 
frofejjbis  tj  Gritk,  who  Cimiot  maj'icr  tlie 
hi  ft  chapter  of  John.  But  a-Ael!-known 
f.idt  puts  this  matter  btyond  all  doubt. 
It  is  ftill  in  the  rememnrar.ce  of  very 
many  of  his  nnmberlcfs  Icholar.':,  that 
Dr.  Blackw  ell  never  read  the  firft  ch?.p- 
t'-r  of  John  in  his  clafs  j  .md  that  he 
always  brgan  with  the  fecond,  which 
contains  the  relation  of  the  marriage  ot 
Cana  in  Galilee. 

*<  It  was  not  Dr.  Blackwell's  cuftom 
to  leave  any'  thir.g  unexplained  to  liis 
pupi.s  which  requited  expl.'ination  ;  but, 
according  to  the  legal  foims  of  Scotland, 
he  was  obliged,  or  fuppofed,  to  fub- 
fcribc  the  Scotch  Confellion  of  Faith, 
and  certain'y  conceived  to  be  under  an 
cbhcation  not  to  teach  any  thiiig  di- 
redlly  contrary  to  it.  Long  after  the 
dates*  here  ref-rred  to,  Er.  Bl.:ckweU 
could  not  have  explained- the  firft  ci.ap- 
ter  of  John  to' his  fc'holar?,  agreeably  to 
his  own  conception?  of  it,  without  ha- 
ving given  gre.1t  offence,  and  fubjeiled 
liimfelf  to  very  ferious  inconvetiiences." 
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lioufe  four  years,  without  ftirring  out  of  Scotland.  He  ftu- 
died  Philofophy  under  Air.  Willian-i  Duff^  (who  wrote  fome 
part  of  the  Hiilory  of  Scotland),  and  applied  to  Mathematics 
under  Mr.  John  Stewart,  ProfefTor  there,  but  made  no  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  under  the  two  laft-named  mafters.  After 
the  Do6lor  had  finilhed  his  ftudies  at  Aberdeen,  he  came  up 
to  England,  and  in  a  few  years  entered  into  orders  ;  and, 
after  the  tranflation  of  the  late  Dr.  Seeker  to  the  Deanery  of 
St.  Paul's,  he  was  appointed  Minifrer  of  the  Broad-way  Cha- 
pel, St.  James's,  in  which  he  con;inued  till  the  death  of  Dr. 
Nicolls,  of  the  Temple,  when,  on  account  of  his  great 
learning,  he  was  declared  the  Doftor's  fuccefTor,  and  in  this 
flation  he  was  at  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  Temple- 
houfe,  Jan  8,  1771.  The  DotTicr  never  was  married.  His 
abilities  and  attainments  in  every  kind  of  ufeful  knowledge 
were  confpicuous,  and  his  fkill  in  the  Oriental  languages  ex- 
tenfive  and  uncommon.  His  publications  svere  not  very  nu- 
merous, but  they  were  refpeclable.  [a] 

SHARP  (Dr.  John),  an  Engliih  prelate,  was  the  fon  of 
an  eminent  tradefman  of  Bradford  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  born 
there  in  1644.  He  was  admitted  into  Chrift-college  Cam- 
bridge 1660,  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts;  yet,  notwithiiand- 
ing  his  great  merit,  could  not  obtain  a  fellowlhip,  becaufe  his 
county  was  full.  In  1667,  lie  went  into  orders  ;  and  the 
fame  year,  through  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Henry  More, 
became  domeftic  chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  attor- 
ney general.  In  1672,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Berk- 
fliire  ;  prebendary  of  Norwich  in  1675;  and  reftor,  firil  of 
Bartholomew  near  the  Roval  Exchange,  London,  and  then  of 
St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  the  fame  year.  The  year  after,  he 
married  Elizabeth,  a  younger  daughter  of  William  Palmer  of 
Winthorp,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  efq.  In  1679  he  ac- 
cepted the  lecture  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  London,  at  the 
earneft  defire  of  Dr.  VVhichcot,  then  redor  of  the  faid  pariih, 
and  held  it  as  long  as  the  do£lor  lived,  which  was  till  1683, 
and  no  longer.  He  took  a  doifror  of  divinity's  degree  the  fame 
year,  1679.  In  168 1  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich,  by  the 
intereft  of  his  patron  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  lord  chancellor 
of  England.  In  1686,  he  was  fufpended  for  taking  occafion, 
in  fome  of  his  fermons,  to  vindicate  the  do6frine  of  the  church 
of  England  in  oppolltion  to  Popery.  In  1688,  he  was 
fworn  chr<pLii!i  to  James  II,  being  then  probably  reftored 
after  his  fufpenfion  ;  for,  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  chaplain  to 
Charles  II,  and  attended  as  court-chaplain  at  the  coronation 

[a]  See  a  Cita'.ogue  of  Dr.  Sharft's  "  Pofthumous  Sermor.i's  (by  the  Rev. 
writings,  prefixed  to  a  vylume  o£  his    J.  E.obertfon)  177:. 
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of  king  James,  though  we  do  not  firii-l  when  he  was  firfl  made 
(o.  In  16H9  he  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury.  Upon  the 
deprivation  of  the  bifhops,  for  refufing  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  he  had  an  offer  made  him  to  fucceed  in  fome  of 
thofe  vacancies  ;  but  could  not  by  any  means  be  perfuaded  to 
accept  it.  Upon  this,  in  1691,  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Til- 
lotfon  came  to  him,  and  told  him,  that,  lince  he  had  fo 
abfolutely  refufed  to  accept  any  bi(hopric  vacant  by  the  de- 
privation, he  knew  but  one  expedient  for  him  to  avoid  the 
king's  difpleafure  ;  which  was,  to  put  his  refufal  upon  the 
dcfire  of  ftaving  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Lamplugh,  tliat  he  might 
be  preferred  in  his  own  county.  To  which  he  replied,  that 
he  would  do  any  thing  to  avoid  his  majefly's  difpleafure  ;  and 
accordingly  promifed  to  accept  the  archbifliopric  when  vacant, 
which  happened  in  May  169^..  In  17O2,  he  preached  the  fer- 
mon  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne ;  was  fworn  of  the 
privy-council;  and  made  lord-almoner  to  her  majefly-  He 
died  at  Bath  in  1713,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
York,  where  a  monument  is  erefted  to  his  memory,  with  an 
infcription  written  by  bifliop  Smalridge. 

His  feimons  were  colleded  after  his  death,  and  have  been 
feveral  times  printed,  in  7  vols.  8vo.  It  was  by  preaching 
boldlv  in  difficult  times,  that  this  divine  raifed  himfelf  to  fo 
high  a  ftation  in  the  church  :  not  but  he  was  a  man  of 
real  abilities  and  exemplary  life,  as  his  fermons  have  been 
admired  and  much  read  for  their  good  fcnfe  and  forcible 
manner. 

SHARROCH  (Roe-ut),  a  clergyman's  fon,  born  at 
Adflock,  in  Buckii:ighamlhire,  in  the  17th  century.  He  was 
fent  from  Winchelter  fchool  to  New  college,  Oxford,  took 
the  degree  of  d  oft  or  of  civil  Inw,  was  prebendary  and  arch- 
deacon of  Winchefter,  and  reftor  of  Bifhop's  Waltham,  in 
Hampfhire.  He  died  in  1684,  having  the  chara6ler  of  a  good 
divine,  civilian,  and  lawyer,  and  well  fkilled  in  the  nature  and 
philofophy  of  plants.  His  works  are:  "  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Propagating  -and  Improvement  of  Vegetables,  by  the  con- 
currence of  Art  and  Nature,  Sec"  "  Hypothefis  de  Officiis 
fecundum  Humanae  Rationis  Diftala,  feu  Naturcejus,  unde 
Cafus  omnes  Conicientice  quatenus  Notiones  a  Natura  fuper- 
funt  dijudicari  pofhnt,"  &:c.  This  book  was  written  againft 
Hobbes.  "  Judicia  (feu  Legum  Cenfurse)  de  variis  inconti- 
nentia; Speciebus.     L'e  finibus  virtutis  Chiiliianae,"  &c. 

SHAW  (Thomas),  D.  D.  fon  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Shaw,  was 
born  at  Kendal,  in  Weflmoriand,  about  1692.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  grammar-lchool  of  that  place  ;  was  ad- 
nriired  batchelor  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  Oft.  5,  1711, 
where  he   took  the    degree  of  B.  A.  July  5,    1716;  M- A. 
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Jan.  i6,   1719  ;  went  into  orders,  and  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  Englifh  fa£tory  at  Algiers.    In  this  flaiion  he  continued 
feveral    years,    and    thence  took    opportunities   of  travellin; 
into  feveral  parts.     During  his  abfence  he  was  chofen  fellow  of 
his  college,   March  16,   1727  ;  and  at  his  return  in  1733  '^oolc 
the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity,  July  5,  1734,  and  in  the  fame 
year  was  elected  F.  R.  S.      He  publiihed   the  firfl  edition   of 
his  "  Travels''  at  Oxford  in  1738,  beftowed  on  theuniverfity 
Ibme  natural  curiofities,  andfome  antient  coins  and  buds  [a], 
which  he  had  collefted  in  his  travels.     On  the  death  of  Dr, 
Felton,   1740,  he  was  nominated  by   his  college  principal  of 
St.  Edmund  Hall,  which  he  had  railed  from  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion by  his  munificence ;  and  was  prefented  at  the  fame  time 
to  the  vicarage  of  Bramley  in  Hants.     He  was  alfo  regius  pro- 
feflTor   of  Greek  at  Oxford   till   his  death,  which  happened 
Aug.  15,    1571-     For  a  more  particular  account  of  his   cha- 
racter, we   (hall  fubjoin    the  epitaph    on   his  monument   in 
Bramley-church,  written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Browne,  provoft 
of    Qiieen's  college,    Oxford  [b].      His     "    Travels"     were 
tranflated  into  French,  and  printed  in  410,    1743,  with  feveral 
notes  and  emendations  communicated  by  the  author.      Dr. 
Pocock,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Oflbry,  having  attacked   thofc 
*'  Travels"  in  his  "  Defcription   of   the  Eaft,"  our  author 
publiihed  a  fupplemcnt,  by  way  of  vindication,  in  1746.     In 
the  preface  to   the    "  Supplement,"  he  fays,  the   intent  and 
defign  of  it  is  partly  to  vindicate  the   Book  of  Travels  from 
fome  objeftions  that  have  been  raifed  againft  it  by  the  author 
of  ''  The  Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  &c,"     He  pubhfhed  "A 
farther  vindication  of  the  Book  of  Travels,  and  the  Supple- 

[a]    Three  of   thefe   are   engraved  Pyram'dib'iS  ipfis,  quas  penitius 

among    the      "    Marmora    Oxonienfia,  in'pexerat, 

I763."  Pereiiniora  forUn  extitura. 

["b]  "  Peregrinationibus  variis  Hie,  ftudiis  fitfi  fevenoribus  iudies  oc- 

Per  Europam,  Af:  icam»  Afiamque  cupatus, 

Fel.citer  abfolutl^,  Horis  tamen  fuWecivs  emicuit 

Et  exuvris  mortalibus  hie  loci  Erudicus  iilcm  et  facetus  conviva. 

f  andem  de|iofitis,  Optima  quanquam  mentis  indole 

Cos'.eftem  in  Patriam  remigravit  Et  nuiltiplici  icientia  inftrucf^iis, 

ThomasShaw,  S  T.P.  ec  R.  S.  S.  Lie",  torum  omnium,  domi  furifque, 

Oabrielis  Fi).  Kendalieiifis  :  Suffrages  co-nnprobatus  j 

Q^i  Magnatam,    procerurr.que  popularium, 

Confulihus  Anglicis  apud  Algerenfes  Familiari  infig  ,iius  no^itia; 

Primum  erat  a  Sacris;  Nee    fummis  in  ec^lefia  dignitatibus 

Mox  Coll.  Reginse  inter  Socios  im-iar; 

afcriptus  ;  Fate  tamen  iniquo  evenit, 

Aula  dein  Sanfti  Edmundi  Principalis,  Ut  Bramleyenfis  obirc^  paroeciae 

Ac  ej  I'.dem  munificus  Inftjuradr;  Vicarius  pene  fexageivirius 

Ling  3;dcmiim  Gi^casapud  Oxoaicnfcs  18  cal.  Sept.  A.  D.  i75r. 

Profeffor  Regius,  UxorJoANKA,  Ed.  Holden  arm.  coa- 

Deliteriii  quantum  meruit  auiflor  fulis 

celebrati.s,  Algerenfuolim  conjux, bis  vidua,  M.  .^." 


lEdita  ufqae  teftabuiuur  o['e:  a, 


ment 
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rr.ent  to  it,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rioht  Reverend  Robert  Clayton, 
D.  D.  Lord  Billiop  of  CiogherV'  This  letter  conlifts  of  fijc 
folio  pages,  and  bears  date  in  1747.  After  the  Doctor's 
death,  an-  improved  edition  of  his  book  came  out  in  1757, 
under  the  title  of  "  Travels  or  Obfervations  relating  to  feveral 
parts  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant.'  liluftr.ated  with  Cuts.  The 
fecond  edition,  with'  great  Improvements.  By  Thomas 
Shaw,  D.D.  F.  R  S.  Pvegius  Profeffor  of  (ireek,  and  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Edmund  Hail,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford." 
The  contents  of  the  Supplement  are  inierv/oven  in  this  edi- 
tion ;  and  the  improvements  were  made,  and  the  edition  pre- 
pared for  the  prefs,  by  the  author  hirafelf,  who  exprefsly 
prefented  the  woik,  with  thefe  additions,  alterations,  and 
improvements,  to  the  public,  as  an  efTay  towards  rciloring 
the  antient  geography,  and  placing  in  a  proper  light  the 
natural  and  fometimes  civil  hiilory  of  thole  countries  where 
he  travelled. 

SHEFFIELD  (John),  duke  of  Buckinohamfiiire,  and  a 
writer  of  fome  name  in  verfe  and  profe,  was  born  about  1650, 
if  we  may  believe  himfelf ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  feven- 
teen  when  prince  Rupert  and  the  duke   of  Albemarle  jointly 
commanded  the  fleet  againft  the  Dutch,  ^^hich  was  in  1666: 
fo  that  the  author  of  the  "  Feerage.of  England"  muil  be  in  an 
error,  who  places  his  birth  in  1646.     He  loft:  his   father  at 
nine  years  of  age;  and  his  mother,  marrying  lord  Offuhlon, 
the  care  of  his  education  was  left  entirely  to  a  governor,  -who 
travelled  with  him  into  France,  but  did   not  greatly  improve 
him  in  his  ftudies.     Having  however  fine  parts  and  a  turn  to 
letters,  he  made  up  the  defeats  of  his  education,  and  acquired 
a  very  competent  flrare  of  learning.     He  went  a  volunteer  iri 
the  fecond   Dutch  war;  and  afterwards,  between   1673  ^^^^ 
$675,  made  a  campaign  in  the   French  fervice.     As   I'angier 
■was  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  Moors,  he  offered  to  head 
the  forces  which  were  fent  to  defend  i*,  and  accordingly  was 
appointed  commander  of  them.     He  w?.3  then  earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  and  one  of  tlie  lords  of  the  bed-chariiber  to  Charles  II. 
May,  1674,  he  was  inflalled  knight  of  iiie  garter  ;  and  now 
began  to  make  a  figure  at  court.    An  affcilion  to  the  Princefs 
Anne,  and  an  attempt  to  be  more  clofely  conne£^ed  with  her, 
involved   hitn    at   this    time   in    fome    fmali    difgrace    with 
Charles  11  ;    whofe  favour  however  he  foon  recovered,  and 
enjoyed  ever  after.     He  does  nor,   by  this   prefumption  as   it 
v^as  called,  feem  to  have  offended  the  princefs   in  the  leafl : 
*'  Qiieen  Anne,'*    fays  a  certain  writer,   "  undoubtedly  had 
no  turn   to   gallantry,  yet  fo  far  refembled  her  picdcccfTor 
ILlizabcth    as  net  to  diflike  a  little  honscrge  to   her  perfon. 

Tliis 
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This  duke  was  immediately  rewarded  on  her  acceffion,  for 
having  made  love  to  her  before  her  marriage."  He  continued 
in  feveral  great  pofts  during  the  flio.t  reign  of  James  II :  he 
had  been  appointed  lord-chamberlain  of  his  majelly's  houfehold 
in  1685,  ^"^  ^"^^^  '^'^°  °^^  ^^  ^'^  privy  council.  He  under- 
flood  a  court  perfectly  well ;  and  "  was  apt,"  as  Burnet  fays, 
*'  to  comply  with  every  thing  that  he  thought  might  be  ac- 
ceptable. He  went  with  the  king  to  mafs,  and  kneeled  at  it  ; 
and,  being  looked  on  as  indifferent  to  all  religions,  the  priefts 
made  an  attack  on  him.  Ke  heard  them  gravely  arguing  for 
tranfubftantiation  :  he  told  them,  he  \Tas  willing  to  receive 
inftrudlion  :  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  bring  iiimfelf  to  be- 
lieve in  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all  men  in  it :  but  it 
mull:  not  be  an  ordinary  force  of  argument  that  could  make 
him  believe,  that  man  was  quits  with  God,  and  made  God 
ao-ain." 

o 

He  greatlv  difapproved  fevera!  imprudent  and  unjaftifiable 
nicafures  taken  by  king  James,  yet  was  not  a  friend  to  the 
Revolution  ;  and,  though  he  paid  his  refpefts  to  king  V/il- 
liam  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  yet  was  not  ia 
any  pofi:  of  the  government  till  fome  years  after.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  when  it  was  debated  in  parliament,  whether  tlie  prince 
of  Orange  fliould  be  proclaimed  king,  or  the  princefs  reion 
fclely  in  her  own  right,  he  voted  and  fpoke  for  the  former. 
He  was  created  marquis  of  Normanby  by  king  William,  en- 
joyed fome  confiderable  pofts  under  that  prince,  and  was  ge- 
nerally pretty  well  in  his  favour  and  confide-'Ce.  Apiil  1702, 
after  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  fworn  lord  privy 
feal ;  appointed  rhe  fame  year  one  of  the  commiilioneis  to 
treat  of  an  union  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  and,  March 
following,  created  duke  of  Normanby  iirft,  and  then  duke  of 
Buckinghamlhire.  He  was  always  attached  to  Tory  princi- 
ples ;  and  was  inflrumental  in  the  change  of  the  miniftry  irt 
17 10.  Before  this  time  he  had  been  out  of  place,  and  did  not 
fo  much  as  pay  his  compliments  at  court ;  but,  in  171 1,  h& 
was  m?.de  fteward  of  her  majerty's  houfehold,  and  prefident  of 
tl'.e  council,  and  lo  continued  to  the  end  of  her  reign.  Upon 
herdeceafe,  Aug.  i,  1714,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  julliccs  of 
Great-Britain  till  George  I,  arrived  from  Hanover:  after 
which  he  fecms  to  have  been  laid  afide,  as  of  principles  and  a 
complexion  different  from  the  fucceeding  miniftry,  and  there- 
fore of  no  farther  ule.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  ia 
an    indolent   retirement  [a;,    and    died    Feb.    24,     1720  !, 

[a]  In  a  leprinreJ  htter,  dated  felf  are  ihe  greateft  carers  of  oifters  in 
Vuv.  n,  1719,  he  felh  a  friend,  all  Engl  uid;  aad  pray  c'o  wliSt  you  en 
''  The  Juciiefs  of  Backingliam  and  my-    for  Us." 

aged 
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aged  75.  He  was  buried  in  Weflminfter-abbey,  after  Iyin»- 
fome  days  in  flate  at  Buckiagham-Houfe  ;  and  a  monument 
was  eretEted  over  him,  with,  this  infcription,  as  diredted  in  his 
will,  viz.  in  one  place, 

"  Pro  Rege  fepe,  pro  Republica  femper." 

In  anoiher  place, 

*'  Dubius,  fed  non  improbus  vixi. 
*'  Incertus  morior,  fed  inturbatus. 
**  Humanum  eft  nefcire  &c  errare. 
*'   Chriftum  adveneror,  Deo  confido 
**  Omnipotenti,  benevolentillimo. 
•'  Ens  Entium,  miferere  mei." 

The  fecond  line  of  the  epitaph  (lands  as  follows  on  the  duke's 
monument,  "  Incertus  morior,  non  perturbatus  ;''  and  the 
words  "  Chvlftum  adveneror"  are  omitted,  at  the  defire,  as 
is  faid,  of  the  pious  bifhop  Atterbury,  who  thouglit  the  verb 
cdnjcncror  not  full  enough,  as  applied  to  ChrilL  Great  cla- 
mours, it  feems,  were  raifed  againil:  this  epitaph,  many 
alTerting  that  it  proved  the  duke  a  fceptic  ;  and,  as  great  a  trifle 
as  it  may  feem,  his  grace's  orthodoxy  became  the  fubjeft  of  a 
controverfy  :  it  was  however  defended  in  form  by  Dr.  Fiddes, 
in  "  A  letter  to  a  Freethinker,  1 721,"  8vo.  The  duke  had 
three  wives,  the  laft  of  which  was  Catharine,  natural  daughter 
to  James  11,  by  Cath:irine  Sedlev,  countefs  of  Dorchefter. 
He  had  only  one  Ion  by  this  lady,  who,  dying  at  Rome  1753» 
juft  when  he  had  entered  his  20th  year,  left  the  family-eftaie 
to  be  inherited  by  natural  children,  of  which  the  duke  had 
feveral . 

His  writings  were  fplendidly  printed  in  1723,  in  2  vols. 
4to,  and  have  fince  been  reprinted,  1729,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  firft  contains  his  poems  upon  various  fubjcfts  :  the 
fecond,  his  profe-works,  which  confift  of  hiilorical  memoirs, 
fpeeches  in  parliament,  charafters,  dialogues,  critical  obfer- 
vations,  eflays,  and  letters.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  the  edition  of  1729  is  cadrated,  fome  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  Revolution  in  1723  having  given  offence. 
Great  eulogiums  have  been  bellowed  upon  our  author  and  his 
works. 

Dryden  has  given  many  leftimonies  of  his  critical  and 
poetic  merit.  He  dedicated  his  tranflation  of  Virgil's  JEnt'A 
to  him,  and  gave  this  reafon  for  it  in  the  clofe  ot  his  dedica- 
tion :  "  Had  I  not  addveffed  to  a  poet,  and  a  critic  of  the  firft 
magnitude,  1  had  myfelf  been  taxed  for  want  of  judgement, 
and  fhamed  my  patron  for  want  of  underflanding." 

*'  Happy 
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"  Happy  the  poet !  bleft  the  lays ! 

**  Which  Buckingham  has  deign'd  topraife." 

Prior's  Alma, 

*'  Nor  Tyber's  flreams  no  courtly  Galliis  fee, 
**  But  Imiling  Thamts  enjoys  his  Normanby.'' 

Garth's  Difpenfary. 

"   Yet  fome  there  were  among  the  founder  few 

**  Ot  thofe,   who  lefs  prelum'd  and  better  knew, 

"  Who  duril:  alFert  .he  juiler  ancient  caufe, 

*'  And  here  reftcr'd  wit's  fundamental  laws. 

*'   Such  was  the  Mufe,  whofe  rules  and  practice  tell, 

**  Nature's  chief  mafler-piece  is  writing  well." 

Pope's  Eflay  on  Criticifm. 

This  laft  line  is  taken  from  the  duke's  "  Eflay  on  Poetry." 
'*  We  have  three  poems  in  our  tongue,"  fays  Addifon, 
which  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  each  of  them  a  mafter- 
piece  in  its  kind  :  the  '  Efl^ay  on  Tranflated  Verfe/  the  '  Eflay 
on  Poetry,'  and  the  '  Effay  on  Criticifm." — "  Our  language," 
fays  Burnet,  "  is  now  certainly  proper,  and  more  natural  than 
it  was  formerly,  chiefly  fince  the  correftion  that  was  giv^en  by 
the  '  Rehearfal  ;'  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  '  Eflay  on 
Poetry,  which  may  be  well  matched  with  the  befl:  pieces  of 
its  kind  that  even  Auguflus's  age  produced,  will  have  a  more 
powerful  operation,  if  clear  fenle,  joined  with  home  but  gen- 
tle reproofs,  can  work  more  on  our  writers  than  that  unmer- 
ciful expoflng  of  them  has  done." 

If  ever  "  laudari  a  laudatis  viris"  could  fl:amp  credit  and 
Iafl:ing  reputation,  it  mufi:  have  done  it  here  ;  for,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  produce  a  charadler  better  fupported  with  teftimonies  of  its 
real  worth  and  merit.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  of  tran- 
fcribing  thefe  teflimonies,  chiefly  to  ihew,  what  a  precarious 
and  uncertain  thing  literary  reputation  is,  and  how  miferably 
many  an  author  may  flatter  and  delude  himfelf  with  dreams 
and  vifions  of  immortal  fame  :  for,  hear  what  two  of  the  pre- 
fent  times  have  faid  oi  this  fo-much-admired  duke  of  Buck- 
inghamflaire.  "  The  coldnefs  and  negle6t,"  fays  one  of  them 
(VVarton  on  Pope),  "  with  which  this  writer,  formed  only 
on  the  French  critics,  fpeaks  of  Milton,  mufl:  be  confldered 
as  proofs  of  his  want  of  critical  difcernment,  or  of  critical 
courage.  I  can  recoUefl  no  performance  of  Buckin;^ham  that 
fcamps  him  a  true  genius  ;  his  reputation  v;as  owing  to  his 
rank.  Irk  reading  his  poems,  one  is  apt  to  exclaim  witli  our 
author — 

*'  What  vvoful  fluff  this  Madrigal  would  be 
**  In  fome  flarv'd  hackney  fonneieer,  or  me  1 

'«  But 
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*'  But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 

"  How  the  wit  brightens,   how  the  ftyie  refines! 

•'  It  is  certain,"  fays  the  other,  "  that  his  grace's  compo- 
fitions  ill  profe  have  nothing  extraordinary  in  them  :  his  poe- 
try is  moft  indifferent ;  and  the  grcateft  part  of  both  is  already 
falle'i  into  total  negletfl." 

We  n^ean  not  to  reft  the  duke's  literary  merit  upon  the  au- 
thority of  thefe  two  writers,  but  only  to  fhew  the  fenfe  die 
prefent  age  has  of  it,  as  here  reprefented  by  them. 

SHELDON  (Gilbert),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  in  1598,  entered  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  161 3;  ajid, 
in  1 522,  was  elected  fellow  of  AU-Sou!s  in  the  fame  uaivcr- 
fity.  About  this  time,  taking  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to 
Thomas  lord  Coventry,  keeper  of  tlie  great  feal,  who  found 
him  very  expert,  and  of  great  ufe,  not  only  in  matters  relating 
to  the  church,  but  in  many  other  bulinefles  of  importance  ; 
on  which  account  he  highly  elleemed  him,  gave  him  a  prebend 
of  Gloucefter,  and  recommended  him  to  Charles  I.  He  was 
prefented  by  the  king  to  the  vicarage  of  Hackney  in  Middle- 
lex  ;  and  was  a!fo  redtor  of  Ickford  in  Buckinghamfhire,  and 
of  Newington  in  Oxfordfliire.  In  1635,  he  was  chofen  war- 
den of  Al!-Souls  college  ;  and,  being  efteemed  a  learned  man, 
and  equal  to  any  preferment  the  church  could  yield,  was  dc- 
figned  to  be  made  mailer  of  the  Savoy-hofpital,  and  dean  ot 
"VVeftminfter  :  but  his  fettlement  in  them  was  prevented  by 
the  civil  w-ars.  During  thefe  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  king, 
and  was  one  of  the  chaplains  whom  his  majefly  fent  for  to 
attend  his  commifiioners  at  the  treatv  of  Uxbridge.  Here  he 
argued  fo  warmlv  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he 
drew  upon  himfelf  the  envy  and  refentment  of  the  parliamen- 
tarians, which  they  made  him  afterwards  fufficiendy  feel  :  for, 
their  vifitors  ejedted  him  from  his  wardenfhip,  took  pofTeflion 
of  his  lodgings  by  force,  and  imprifoned  him  and  Dr.  Ham- 
mond for  fix  months,  that  their  eminence  and  influence  in  the 
univerfity  miight  not  obftrucl  their  proceedings:  but  the  re- 
forming committee  fet  h;m  at  liberty  0£t.  24,  1648,  on  con- 
dition that  he  lliould  never  come  within  five  miles  of  Oxford  ; 
that  he  Ihould  not  go  to  the  king  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight ;  and 
that  hefhould  give  fecurity  to  appear  before  them,  at  fourteen 
days  warning,  whenever  cited. 

He  now  retired  to  Shelflon  in  Derhyfliire,  and  fpent  his 
time  in  a  iludious  retirement,  till  a  fair  profpeft  of  a  happy 
reiloration.  On  this  event  he  became  repofl'eiTed  of  his  war- 
dcnfliip,  was  made  mauer  of  the  Savoy,  and  dean  of  the 
chapel-royal ,-  and,  on  Juxton's  tranflation  to  Canterbury,  was 
promoted  to  London.  The  famous  coufeience  in  1601,  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  Epifcopal  and  Prcfbyterian  divines,  was  held  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  Savoy,  and  thence  diftinguilhcd  by  the  name 
of  the  Savoy  conference  ;  in  which  the  Prefbyterians  accufe 
him  of  being  too  rigid,  and  blame  him  for  afterwards  pro- 
moting the  execution  of  the  uniformity  and  conventicle  a6ls. 
In  1663,  he  fucceeded  to  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury; 
and,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  1665,  continued  at  his 
palace  at  Lambeth.  In  1667,  he  was  chofcn  cliancellor  of 
the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  lord  Clarendon.  The 
fame  year  he  loft  the  king's  confidence,  by  advifing  him  to 
put  away  his  miftrefs  Barbara  Villiers,  which  he  never  after- 
wards could  recover.  Two  years  after,  he  retired  from  public 
bufincfs,  and  fpent  his  remaining  davs  chiefly  at  his  palace  at 
Croydon.     He  died  Nov.  9,    1677,  aged  almofl:  80. 

He  never  publiflied  any  thing  but  a  fermon  preached  before 
the  king  at  Whitehall,  upon  June  28,  1660,  being  the  day 
of  folemn  thankfgiving  for  the  happy  return  of  his  majeftv, 
on  Pfalm  xviii.  49.  But  his  many  a£fs  of  munificence 
and  charity,  and  particularly  the  fumptuous  and  m.agnificent 
theatre  at  Oxford,  will  preferve  his  memory  to  the  lateft  pof- 
terity. 

SHELLEY  (George),  a  celebrated  Englifli  penman,  was 
born  about  the  lime  of  the  great  fire  of  London,  1666. 
His  firft  publication  came  out  in  1705,  intituled,  "  The  Pen- 
man's Magazine,"  adorned  with  fancies  after  Seddon's  Ori- 
ginals, engraved  on  32  plates  by  Nutting.  In  1708,  he 
publifiied  his  "  Natural  ^V'riting,  '  in  26  long  folio  plates, 
moftly  engraved  by  George  Bickham  ;  but  it  cannot  be  praifed 
for  its  freedom.  The  author  lived  then  at  the  Hand  and  Pen, 
in  Warwick-lane  ;  but  he  foon  after  obtained  the  writing- 
mafter's  place  to  Chrift's  Plofpital ;  and  in  17 14,  he  gave 
the  public  his  fecond  part  of  his  "  Natural  Writing,"  en- 
graved by  Bickham.  He  was  then  writing- mailer  of  Chrift's- 
Hoipital. 

Prehxed  to  this  is  "  Move's  EiTay  on  the  Origin,  Ufe,  and 
Improvements  of  the  Art  of  Writing  ;"  it  was  again  reprinted 
by  the  Author  in  1 7 16,  with  feven  copper-plates  of  his  own.  He 
inferted  feven  copies  of  his  writing  in  that  repertory  of  writing 
George  Bickham's  "  Penman's  Companion"  He  died  in  low 
circumftances,  about  the  year  1736,  and  was  fucceeded  ia 
his  place  at  Chrift's-Hofpital  by  one  Benjamin  iJurnford, 
who  died  in  1741. 

SHENSTONE  (William),  elded  fon  of  a  plain  unedu- 
cated country  gentleman,  of  Hale?-Owen,  Shropihire,  who 
farmed  his  own  eftate,  was  born  Nov.  17 14.  He  learned  to 
read  of  an  old  dame,  whom  his  poem  of  tie  "  School-miftrefs" 
has  delivered  to  pofterity  ;  and  ioon  received  fuch  delight  from 
books,  that  he  was  ahvavs  calling  for  new  entertainment,  and 
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expelled  that,  when  any  of  the  family  went  to  market,  a  msf 
book  fhould  be  brought  him,  which,  when  it  came,  was  in 
foiidnefs  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.  It  is  faid,  that,  when  ' 
his  requeft  had  been  neglecled,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a  piece 
of  wood  of  the  fame  form,  and  pacified  him  for  the  night.  As 
he  grew  older,  he  went  tor  a  while  to  the  grammar-fchool  in 
Hales-Owen,  and  was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Crump- 
ton,  an  eminent  fchoolmaller  at  Solihul,  where  he  diflin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  of  his  progrefs.  When  he 
was  young  (June  1724)  he  was  deprived  of  his  father;  and 
foon  after  (Auguft  1726)  of  his  grandfather;  and  was,  with 
his  brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to  the  care 
of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  the  ellate.  From  fchool 
he  was  fent  in  1732  to  Pembroke-college  in  Oxford,  a  fociety 
which  for  half  a  century  has  been  eminent  for  Englifh  poetry 
and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  appears  that  he  found  delight 
and  advantage ;  for  he  continued  his  name  there  ten  years, 
though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the  firil:  four  years  he  put 
on  the  Civilian's  gown,  but  without  fliewing  any  intention  to 
engage  in  the  profeilion.  About  the  time  when  he  went  to 
Oxford,  the  death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to 
the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome  in  StafFord- 
fhirc,  whofe  attention  he  always  mentioned  with  graVitude. 
At  Oxford  he  employed  himfelf  upon  Englirti  poetry  ;  and  in 
1737  publiflred  a  fmall  Mifcellany,  without  his  nam.e.  He 
then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  life  ; 
and  was  fometimes  at  London,  fometimes  at  Bath,  or  any 
place  of  public  refort ;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry.  He 
publifhed  in  1740  his  "Judgement  of  Hercules,"  addrefTed 
to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whofe  intereft  he  fupported  Avith  great 
warmtli  at  an  election  :  this  was,  two  years  afterwards,  followed 
by  the  "  School-millrefs.'"'  Mr.  Dolman, to  whofe  care  he  was 
indebted  for  his  eafe  and  leifure,  died  in  1 745,  and  the  care 
of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him.  He  tried  to  efcape  it 
a  while,  and  lived  at  his  houfe  with  his  tenants,  who  were 
diftantly  related  ;  but,  finding  that  imperfe61:  pofTefTion  incon- 
venient, he  took  the  whole  ellate  into  his  own  hands,  more  to 
the  improvement  of  its  beauty  than  the  increafe  of  its  produce. 
Now^  began  his  dehght  in  rural  pleafures,  and  his  ambition  of 
rural  elegance  :  but  in  time  his  expences  brought  clamours 
about  him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the  linnet's 
fong ;  and  his  groves  were  haunted  by  beings  very  different 
from  fawns  and  fairies.  He  fpent  his  eftate  in  adorning  it, 
and  his  death  was  probably  haflened  by  his  anxieties.  He  was 
a  lamp  diat  fpent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It  is  laid,  that,  if  he  had 
lived  a  little  longer,  he  would  have  been  afiifled  by  a  penfion  : 
iuch  bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more  properly  bellowed ; 
but  that  it  was  ever  alked  is  not  certain  ;  it  is  too  certain  that 
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it  never  was  enjoyed.  He  died  at  the  Leafovvc?,  of  a  putrid 
fever,  about  five  on  Friday  morning,  Feb.  ii,  1763;  and 
was  buried  by  the  fide  of  his  brother  in  the  chiirch-yard  of 
Hales-Owen.  He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have 
obtained  the  lady,  whoever  flie  was,  to  whom  his  "  Paftoral 
Ballad"  was  addrelTcd.  He  is  reprefented  bv  his  friend 
Dodfley  as  a  man  of  great  tcndernefs  and  generolity,  kind  to 
all  that  were  wnthin  his  influence;  but,  if  once  offended, 
not  eafily  appeafed  ;  inattentive  to  oeconomy,  and  carelefs  of 
his  expences  ;  in  his  perfon  larger  than  the  middle  fize,  with 
fomething  clumfy  in  his  form  ;  very  negligent  of  his  cioaths, 
and  remarkable  for  wearing  his  grey  hair  in  a  particular  man- 
ner ;  for  he  held  that  the  f^idiion  was  no  rule  of  drefs,  and 
that  every  man  was  to  fuit  his  appearance  to  his  natural  form. 
His  mind  was  not  very  comprehenhve,  nor  his  cnriofity  active  ; 
he  had  no  value  for  thofe  paits  of  knowledge  which  he  had  not 
himfelf  cultivated.  *His  life  was  unftained  by  any  crime  ;  the 
Elegy  on  ^'  JefTy,"  which  has  been  fup'pofed  to  relate  au 
unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  of  his  own,  was  known  by 
his  friends  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  floiy  of  Mifs  Godfrey 
in  Richardfon's  "  Pamela." 

His  "  Works"  were  collefted  by  Mr.  Dodfley,  in  three 
volumes,  8vo.  The  firfl  confifls  of  elegies  (of  which  there  are 
twenty-fix),  odes,  fongs  and  ballads,  levities,  or  pieces  of 
humour,  and  moral  pieces ;  in  many  of  which  there  is  ail 
amiable  elegance  and  fimplicity.  The  fecond  contains  his 
profe  works,  and  confifls  of  feveral  detached  obfervations  on 
men,  manners,  and  things,  thrown  together  in  fmall  chap- 
ters, without  any  order  or  connexion.  His  fentiments  and 
reflexions  are  for  the  mofl  part  natuial  and  juft;  manv  of 
them  new,  lively,  and  entertaining,  a  few  of  them  rather 
paradoxical,  and  fome  that  are  falie  and  ill-fupported,  though, 
upon  the  whole,  they  feem  to  have  been  the  genuine  fruits  of 
a  good  underflanding  and  an  excellent  heart.  The  third  vo- 
hime  confifls  of  "  Letters  to  his  Friends,"  "  Had  1  a  for- 
tune" (fays  this  humane  and  benevolent  writer)  "  of  8  or 
lOjOOOl.  a  year,  1  would,  methinks,  make  mylelf  a  nei<^h- 
bourhood.  I  wou.ld  firfl  build  a  village,  with  a  church,  and 
people  it  with  inliabitants  of  fome  branch  of  trade  that  was 
luitable  to  the  country  round.  I  would  then,  at  proper  dif- 
tances,  ercdt  a  number  of  genteel  boxes  of  about  a  loool.  a 
piece,  and  amufe  myfelf  with  giving  them  all  the  advaiitages 
they  could  receive  from  tafle.  Thefe  would  I  people  with  a 
felect  number  of  well-chofen  friends,  affigning  to  each  an- 
nually the  fum  of  2ocl.  for  life.  The  falary  fhould  be  irre- 
vocable, in  order  to  give  them  independency:  the  houfeofa 
more  precarious  tenure,  that,  in  cafes  of  ingratitude,  I  might 
introduce  another  inhabitant." 
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SHEPREVE  (John),  born  at  Sugworth,  in  the  parifh  of 
Rodiey,  near  Abington  in  Berks,  and  was  fellow  and  Greek 
reader  in  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Oxford.  He  afterwards 
fucceeded  Robert  Wakefield  in  the  Hebrew  profelTorlliip  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  1538.  Three  years  after- 
wards he,  by  leave  from  the  heads  of  the  univerfitv,  began 
to  expound  in  the  public  fchools  the  book  of  Genefis  in  He- 
brew, and  would  have  proceeded  through  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  death.  He  died 
at  Agmondefham  in  Buckinghamfliire  1542.  He  was  thought 
to  have  furpaffed  Origen  for  memory,  and  Ovid  for  expedition 
in  verfifying  ;  it  having  been  but  an  ordinary  matter  with 
him  tocompofe  ico  good  verfes  every  day,  at  vacant  hours. 

SHERBURNE  (Sir  Edward),  an  Englifh  gentleman, 
fon  of  Edward  Sherburne,  efq;  a  native  of  Oxford,  was  born 
in  the  pari fh  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,»in  London,  16 18, 
and  trained  up  in  grammar-learning  under  Mr.  Thomas 
Farnaby.  In  1640,  he  was  fent  by  his  fa' her  to  travel 
abroad  ;  and,  after  flaying  fome  time  in  France,  was  about 
to  go  to  Italy,  but  vs^as  recalled  on  account  of  his  father's 
licknefs,  who  died  foon  after  his  return,  about  Chriftmas 
1641.  Upon  his  father's  deceafe.  Sir  Edward  fucceeded  him 
in  the  clerklhip  of  his  majefty's  ordnance  ;  but,  about  May, 
was  e'leiled  from  his  place  by  warrant  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
and  committed  prifoncr  to  the  Black  Rod,  for  adhering  to  the 
king's  interefts.  In  October  he  was  releafed,  and  went  im- 
mediately to  the  king,  who  made  him  commilTary-general  of 
his  artillery  ;  in  which  place  he  ferved  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
Hill,  and  fome  time  after.  Meanvvhile  he  was  deprived  of  a 
confiderable  eltate,  had  his  houfe  plundered,  and  a  very  fine 
library  taken  away.  After  the  battle  of  Edge-Hill,  he  retired 
with  his  majefty  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  created  mafter  of 
arts  ;  and,  after  the  lurrender  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament, 
lived  for  fome  time  in  the  Middle  Temple  at  London,  where 
he  publiflied  feveral  pieces,  as,  i.  "  Medea,"  atragedy,  tranf- 
lated  from  Seneca.  Lond,  1648.  2.  "  Seneca's  Anfwer  to 
Lucilius's  Quaere,  why  good  Men  fuffer  Misfortunes,  feeing 
there  is  a  Divine  Providence?  Lond.  i648"  Dedicated  to 
king  Charles,  during  his  captivity  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
3.  "  A  Colleftion  of  Poems  and  Tranflations,  165 1  ;"  on 
which  the  learned  Thomas  Stanley,  efq;  author  of  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Philofophers,"  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  beginning  thus: 

*'  Dear  friend,  I  queftion,  nor  can  yet  decide, 
f  Whether  thou  more  art  my  delight  and  pride.'* 

Upon  the  return  of  Sir  George  Savile,  afterwards  marquis 
of  Halifax,  from  his  travels  in  1652,  he  was  invited  to  take 
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upon  him  the  charge  of  his  affairs ;  and,  feme  time  after,  re- 
commended by  lady  Savile  to  undertake  tl:e  tuition  of  her  ne- 
phew Sir  John  Coventry,  in  his  travels  abroad.  He  fet  out 
with  him  from  England  in  March,  iGi^4.;  and,  having  tra- 
velled through  France,  Italy,  part  of  Hungary,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Flanders,  returned  in  06lober  1659.  After  the 
Reftoration,  he  recovered  his  place  of  clerk  of  the  ordnance, 
"  which  had  been  given,"  fays  Wood,  "  to  another  perfon 
bv  that  buiy  man  Sir  Antony  Afliley  Cowper,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Shaftefbury  :"  though  the  befl:  perquifites  of  his  office 
were  foon  after  retrenched  to  the  value  of  cool,  per  annum, 
on  which  account  his  majefty  fettled  on  him  an  annual  penfion 
of  lool.  In  1682  his  majefty  aJfo  conferred  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood;  by  way  of  recompence,  as  Wood  tells 
us,  for  fome  troubles  he  met  with  at  the  time  of  the  Popifh 
plot,  on  a  fufpicion  of  his  being  a  Rcman-cRtholic  :  which 
fufpicion,  together  with  a  firm  adherence  to  his  old  principles, 
was  probably  the  reafon  why  he  loft  his  clerkfhip  of  the  ord- 
nance upon  the  abdication  of  James  II.  He  betook  himfelf 
ever  after  to  a  retired  and  fludious  life,  and  died  Nov.  4, 
1702,  in  his  85th  year.  He  was  a  gentleman  extremely  ac- 
complilhed  in  the  belles-lettres;  underftood  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanifli  languages  ;  and  was  very  con- 
verfant  with  their  writers,  efpecially  their  poets. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed  fome 
others  :  as,  4.  "  The  Sphere  of  Manilius,"  made  Englifh  ; 
dedicated  to  Charles  II,  and  printed  in  1675.  It  contains 
only  the  firft  book  of  Manilius.  5.  "  Troades,"  or  "  The 
Roval  Captives,"  a  tragedy  tranflated  from  Seneca,  and  printed 
in  1679.  6.  He  had  li^ewife  in  manufcript  a  tranflation  of 
Seneca's  tragedy  of  "  Hyppolitus ;"  and  the  tranflation  of 
Theocritus's  i6th  Idyllium,"  printed  in  Tate's  "  Mifcella- 
nies,"  is  afcribed  to  him. 

SHEREBATOF  (Prince),  a  learned  Ruffian  nobleman,  is 
editor  of  the  following  works  :  i.  "A  Journal  of  Peter  the 
Great,"  in  2  vols.  4to,  which  he  found  in  the  archives,  and 
puhlilhed  by  order  of  the  emprefs-  It  confifls  of  eight  books, 
live  of  which  were  corrected  by  Peter  himfelf.  The  firil  vo- 
lume begins  with  the  infurreftion  of  the  Stielitz  in  i6q8,  and 
finilhes  with  the  year  17 14;  and  the  fecond  concludes  with 
the  peace  of  Nyftadt  in  1721.  The  learned  editor  has  au.ied 
feveral  remarks,  and  fome  important  pieces  from  tlie  Ruffian 
archives.  2.  "  The  Ruffian  Hiflory,  hy  an  antienl  Anialift, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  IS'olodimir  Monomoka  in 
H14,  to  1472,"  in  which  the  author  particularly  dwells  'apoii 
the  civil  feuds  in  the  city  of  Novogorod,  and  its  fubjcftion 
to  Ivan  Vaffiiievitch  I.     3.  "    f  he  Life  of  Peter  the  Great," 
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n  the  Ruffian  language,  firft  publifhed  at  Venice  ;  which  the 
prince  reprinted  in  1774,  and,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom, 
enriched  with  many  hiftorical  obfervations.  His  own  works 
are,  "  An  Account  of  the  Ruilinn  Impoftors:"  amongft  thefe 
is  the  Life  of  Demetrius,  which  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
fame  fources  as  thofe  which  Mr.  ?vliiller  confulted  in  his  relation 
of  the  fame  period.  But  this  noble  author's  great  work  which 
next  comes  under  confideration,  is  his  "  Hiftory  of  Ruffia,  from 
the  earliell:  Times."  He  has  already  publi/lied  3  vols.  4to, 
which  finifh  with  the  reign  of  Demetrius  Donfki,  who  died 
in  1389.  The  fourth  volume  was  in  the  prefs  in  the  year 
177B  ;  byt  we  are  not  certain  whether  it  has  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearence.  Mr.  Coxe  fays,  he  read  with  great  pleafure  the 
German  tranflation  of  this  performance,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  moil  valuable  addition  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
North.  The  author  has  had  accefs  to  the  imperial  archives i 
he  draws  his  information  from  the  moft  antient  and  imquef- 
tionable  fources ;  is  particularly  exa6l  in  quoting  his  autho- 
rities ;  and  ranges  the  events  in  chronological  feries  with  great 
perfpicuitv. 

SHERIDAN  (Thomas),  D-D.  the  intimate  friend  of 
Dean  Swift,  is  faid  by  Shield,  in  Gibber's  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  to  have  been  born  about  1684,  in  the  county  of  Ca- 
van,  where,  according  to  the  fame  authority,  his  parents  lived 
in  no  very  elevated  ftale.  They  are  defcribed  as  bein^  unable 
to  afford  their  fon  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  ;  but 
he,  beinp  obferved  to  give  earlv  indications  of  genius,  attrafted 
the  notice  of  a  friend  to  his  family,  who  fent  him  to  the  college 
of  Dublin,  and  contributed  towards  his  fupport  while  he  re- 
mained there.  He  afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and  fet  up 
a  fcb.ool  in  Dublin,  which  long  maintained  a  very  high  degree 
of  reputation,  as  well  for  the  attention  beftovvcd  on  the  morals 
of  the  fcholars,  as  for  their  proficiency  in  literature.  So  great 
was  the  eftimation  in  which  this  feminarv  was  held,  that  it  is 
afferted  to  have  p;oduced  in  fome  years  the  fura  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  confiderable 
preferment;  but  his  intimacy  with  Swift,  in  172^,  procured 
for  him.  a  living  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  v.orth  about  150I. 
»  year,  which  he  went  to  take  poifelfion  of,  and,  by  an  a6l 
of  inadvertence,  deftroyed  all  his  future  expe£lations  of  riling 
in  the  church  ;  for,  being  at  Corke  on  the  firft  of  Augufl,  the 
anniverfary  of  king  George's  birth-day,  he  preached  a  fer- 
mcn,  which  had  for  its  text,  '•  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.."  On  this  being  known,  he  w^as  flruck  out  of 
the  lifl  oi'  chaplains  to  the  lord-iicutenant,  ajid  forbidden  the 
eaflle.  , 
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This  living  Dr.  Sheridan  afterwards  changed  for  that  of 
Dunboyne,  which,  by  the  knavery  of  the  farmers  and  power 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  fell  as  low  as  8ol.  per 
annum.  He  eave  it  up  for  the  free  Ichool  of  Cavan,  where 
he  might  have  lived  well  in  fo  cheap  a  country  on  8oI.  a  year 
falary,  befides  his  fcholars  ;  but  the  air  bemg,  as  he  faid,  too 
raoifl:  and  unwholefo;ne,  and  being  difgufted  with  fome  per- 
fons  who  lived  there,  he  fold  the  fchool  for  about  400I.  and 
having  foon  foent  the  money,  he  grew  into  difeafes,  and  died 
Sept.  10,   1738.   in  his  55th  year. 

Lord  Corke  has  given  the  follov/ing  charafler  of  him  : 
*'  Dr.  Sheridan  was  a  fchool- mafter,  and  in  many  inftances 
perfe£lly  well  adapted  for  that  nation.  He  was  deeply  verfed 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and  in  their  culloms  and 
antiquities.  He  had  t!iat  kind  of  good-nature  which  abfence 
of  mind,  indolence  of  body,  and  carelefsnefs  of  fortune,  pro- 
duced ;  and  although  n'  t  over  ftncl  in  his  own  conduct,  yet 
he  took  care  of  the  morality  of  his  fcholars,  whom  he  fent  to 
the  univerfity  remarkably  well  founded  in  all  kinds  of  claflical 
learning,  and  not  ili-inflructed  in  the  focial  duties  of  life.  He 
was  flovenly,  indigent,  and  chearful.  He  knew  books  much 
better  than  men  ;  and  he  knew  the  value  of  nioney  lead  of  all. 
In  this  fituation,  and  with  this  difpofition,  Swift  faftened  upon 
him  as  upon  a  prey  with  which  he  intended  to  regale  himfelf 
whenever  his  appetite  fhould  prompt  him."  His  lordlhip  then 
mentions  the  event  of  the  unlucky  fermon,  and  adds,  "this 
ill-ftarred,  good-natured,  improvident  man  returned  to  Dub- 
lin, unhinged  from  all  favour  at  court,  and  even  banilhed 
from  the  caflle.  But  iiill  he  remained  a  punfter,  aquihbler,  a 
fiddler,  and  a  wit.  Not  a  day  paffed  without  a  rebus,  an  ana- 
gram, or  a  madrigal.  His  pen  and  his  fiddleftick  were  in  con- 
tinual motion,  and  yet  to  little  or  no  purpofe,  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  the  following  verfes,  which  Ihall  ferve  as  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  poetical  characSler  : 

*'  With  mufu  and  poetry  equally  blefs'd, 

*'  A  bard  thus  Apollo  moft  humbly  addrefs'd  ; 

*'  Great  author  of  poetry,  mulic,  and  light, 

•'  Inftrufted  by  thee,   I  both  fiddle  and  write  ; 

*'  Yet  unheeded  I  fcrape,  or  I  fcribble,  all  day, 

*'  My  tunes  are  negleded,  my  verfe  flung  away. 

**  Thy  fubftitute  here,  Vice  Apollo,  difdains 

*'  To  vouch  for  my  numbers,  or  lift  to  my  flrains. 

*'  Thy  manual  fign  he  refufes  to  put 

•*  To  the  airs  i  produce  from  the  pen  or  the  gut: 

*'  Be  thou  then  propitious,  great  Phoebus,  and  grant 

"  Relief,  or  reward,  to  my  merit  or  want. 

B  b  4  "  Though 
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*'  Though  the  Dean  and  Delany  traufcendently  fliirie, 

*'  O  !   brighten  one  folo  or  fonnet  of  mine  : 

"  Make  one  woik  immortal ;   'tis  ali  I  requeft. 

*'   ApolL  look'd  pleas  d,  and,  rcfolving  to  jert, 

*'  Replied — Honeft  friend,  I've  confidei'd  your  cafe, 

*'  Nor  dillike  your  unmeaning  and  innocent  face. 

*'  Your  petuion  1  gn.nt,  the  boon  is  not  great, 

*'   Your  works  lliall  continue,   and  here's  the  receipt ; 

"  On  rondea\is  hereafter  your  fiJdle-ilrings  fpend, 

"•   Write  verfes  in  circles,   th^y  never  (hall  end." 

One  of  tbe  volumes  of  Swift's  Mifcellanies  confifts  almoft 
entirely  of  letters  between  him  and  the  dean.  He  publifhed 
a  profe  tranflation  of  Perfms  ;  to  which  he  added  the  beft 
notes  of  former  editors,  together  with  many  judicious  ones 
of  his  own.  This  work  was  printed  at  London,  1739,  in 
i2mo. 

SHERIDAN  (Frances),  wife  to  Thomas  Sheridan, 
M.  A.  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1724,  but  de- 
fcended  from  a  good  Englifh  fami'y  which  had  removed  thi- 
ther. Her  maiden  name  was  Chamberlaine,  and  fhe  was 
orand-daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Chamberlaine.  The  firft  lite- 
rary performance  by  which  fhe  d'ilinguifned  herfelf  was  a  little 
pamphlet  at  tlie  time  of  a  violent  p?.rty-difpure  relative  to  the 
theatre,  ni  which  Mr.  Sheridan  had  newly  embarked  his  for- 
tune. So  well-timed  a  work  exciting  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  he  by  an  accident  difcovered  his  fair  patronefs,  to 
whom  he  was  foon  afterwards  married.  She  was  a  perfon  of 
the  mofl  amiable  charadler  in  every  relation  of  life,  with  the 
mofl  engao-ing  manners.  After  lingering  fome  years  in  a  very 
weak  flate  of  liealth,  (he  died  at  Blois,  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  the  year  1767.  Her  "  Sydney  Biddulph"  may  be  ranked 
with  the  firfl  pro(^r.£lions  of  that  clafs  in  ours,  or  in  any  other 
lano^ua^e.  She  alfo  wrote  a  little  romance  in  one  volume, 
called,  "  Nourjahad,"  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ima- 
o-ination,  produ(5^ive  of  an  admirable  moral.  And  flie  was 
the  authorefs  of  two  comedies ;  "  The  Difcovery"  and  "  The 
Dupe." 

SHERLOCK  (Dr.  William),  an  EngUai  divine,  was 
born  in  Southwark  about  1641,  and  educated  at  Eton  fchool, 
where  he  diHinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius 
and  application  to  his  lludies.  Thence  he  removed  to  Peter 
Houfe  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  1660,  and  a  mailer's  in  1665  ;  and,  four  years  after,  be- 
came re£lor  of  %.  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  in  London.  In 
1680,  he  took  a  do6lor  of  divinity's  degree;  and,  the  follow- 
ing year,  was  collated  to  a  preber.d  of  St.  Paul's.     Soon  after 
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this,  he  was  chofen  mafler  of  the  Temple,  and  had  the  rec- 
tory of  Thetfield  in  Hcrtfordfhire.  After  the  Revolution,  he 
was  fufpended  from  his  preferments,  for  refufing  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary  ;  but  at  laft  took  them  ;  and  in  1691  was 
made  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  the  author  of  near  fifty 
books  and  pamphlets,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  of  the 
controverfial  kind.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  againft  the  Pa- 
pills,  in  the  reign  of  James  II:  he  had  a  terrible  controverfy 
with  South  upon  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  :  he  wrote 
againft  the  Socinians  and  againfl  the  DilFenters  :  and  he  was 
obliged  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  clamours  and  attacks  of 
the  Nonjurors,  aft^r  he  had  confented  to  take  the  oaths. 
This  he  did  in  a  piece,  intituled,  "  The  Cafe  of  the  Alle- 
giance due  to  the  Sovereign  Princes  ftated  and  refolved,  ac- 
cording to  Scripture  and  Reafon,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  a  more  particular  refpefl  to  the 
Oath  lately  enjoined  of  Allegiance  to  their  prefent  Alajefties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  1690,"  4to.  He  was  the 
author  alfo  of  feveral  works,  not  controverfial;  and  his 
*'  Practical  Treatife  on  Death,"  in  particular,  has  been  highly 
valued  and  very  much  read.  He  died  at  Hampftead  June  19, 
1707,  in  his  67th  year  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul.  He  left  two  fons  and  two  daughters  :  the  eldeft  of 
his  fons  was  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  the  late  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don. Burnet  fays,  that  "  he  was  a  clear,  polite,  and  a 
ftrong  writer,  but  apt  to  aftume  too  much  to  himfelf,  and 
to  treat  his  adverfaries  with  contempt.  This  created  him 
many  enemies,  and  made  him  pafs  for  an  infolent  haughty 
man." 

SHERLOCK  (Dr.  Thomas),  bifhop  of  London,  was 
the  fon  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  and  born  in  1678.  He 
was  fent,  after  a  proper  preparation,  to  Catharine  Hall,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  of  which  he  be- 
came mafter.  He  difcovered  early  not  only  great  parts,  with 
deep  and  extenfive  learning,  but  alfo  great  wiidom,  policy,  and 
talents  for  governing  :  and  it  was  in  allufion  to  this  part  of  his 
charafter,  that  Dr.  Bentley,  during  his  fquabbles  at  Cam- 
bridge, gave  him  the  nickname  of  Cardinal  ^Ibcroni.  This 
we  learn  from  a  piece  written  againft  Benrlev.  in  172c,  by 
Dr.  Middleton  ;  who,  in  oppofition  to  the  faid  do61:or  and  his 
adherents,  calls  Sherlock  "  the  principal  champion  and  orna- 
ment of  both  church  and  univeriity." 

He  was  made  mafter  of  the  Temple  very  young,  upon  the 
refignation  of  his  father  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  this 
mafterlhip  was  held  fucceflively,  by  father  and  fon,  for  more 
than  leventy  years.  His  firft  appearance  as  an  author,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  difcover,  was  m  the  way  of  controverfy,  and 
z  tliat 
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that  too  carried  on  with  uncommon  warmth  and  fpirit.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  againft  Hoadly,  then  bifliop 
of  Bangor :  during  which  conteft  he  puHiihed  a  great  number 
of  pieces.  One  of  tlie  principal  is  intituled,  "  A  Vindication 
of  the  Corporation  and  I'eii  A£ts  :  in  Anfwer  to  the  Bilhop 
of  Bangor's  Renfons  for  the  Repeal  ot  them.  To  which  is 
added  a  fecond  part,  concerning  the  Religion  of  Oaths,  1718," 
8vo.  He  was  dean  of  Chichefter,  as  well  as  mailer  of  the 
Temple,  when  he  wrote  this.  1  he  bifhop  of  Bangor  an- 
fwercd  him  in  a  piece  intituled,  "  The  common  Rights  of 
Sub)r6ts  defended,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Sacramental  Teil 
coniidered,  17 19"  8vo :  yet,  while  he  oppofed  (Irenuoufly 
the  principles  of  his  antagonift,  he  gave  the  flrongeft  tefti- 
mony  that  could  be  of  his  abilities ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of 
liis  preface,  he  calls  his  own  book  "  An  Anfwer  to  the  moft 
plaufible-and  ingenious  Defence,  that,  he  thinks,  has  ever 
yet  been  publiflied,  of  excluding  men  from  their  acknow- 
ledged civil  Rights,  upon  the  account  of  their  differences  in 
Religion,  or  in  the  circumftances  of  F.e!igion."  Sherlock 
replied  to  the  biihop,  in  a  fmall  pamphlet,  wherein  he  feti 
forth  "  ']  he  true  Meaning  and  Intention  of  the  Corporation 
and  Teft  Adts  afierted,  &c.  17  19,"  8vo. 

About  three  years  after,  Mr.  Collins  publiflied  his  famous 
book,  intituled,  "  A  Dilcourfe  of  the  Grounds  and  Reafons 
of  the  Chriili^n  Religion:"  where  he  endeavours  to  fix  the 
evidences  of  it  chiefly,  ifnotfolclv,  upon  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  1  eftament ;  and  then  explains  thefe  prophecies  in 
fuch  a  manner,  a'--  that  they  may  feem  to  have  no  better  foun- 
dati':'n  than  the  Dlvinatkn  among  the  heathens  ;  "  who  learnt," 
fays  he,  "  that  art  in  fchools,  or  under  difcipline,  as  the  Jews 
did  prophefying  in  the  fchools  and  colleges  of  the  prophets.'* 
T  his  work  occafioned  many  pieces  to  be  written  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  propb.ecv  ;  and,  though  Sherlock  did  not  enter 
direftly  into  the  controverfy,  yet  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  his  fentiments,  in  fix  dilcourfes  delivered  at 
the  Tem.ple  Church,  in  April  and  May,  1724.  Thefe  Dif- 
courfes  he  publiflied  the  year  after,  with  diis  title,  "  The 
Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  in  the  feveral  ages  of  the  world,'* 
8vo  :  wi!e:e  we  have  a  regular  ieries  of  prophecies,  deduced 
through  the  feveral  ages  from  the  beginning,  and  prefented 
to  us  in  a  conneded  view  ;  together  with  the  various  degrees 
ot  light  diftir.ftly  marked  out,  which  were  fuccelfively  com- 
municafcd  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  anfwer  the  great  end  of 
religion  and  the  defigns  of  providence,  till  the  great  events  to 
which  they  pointed  fhould  receive  their  accomplilhment. 
Thele  difcourfes  have  been  exceedingly  admired,  and  gone 
through  fevcrai  editions.    1  he  fourth,  correfted  and  enlarged, 
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was  publiriied  in  1744,  8vo  ;  to  which  are  added,  "Four 
Difleitations  :  i.  '  The  Authority  of  the  fecond  Epiftle  of 
St.  Peter.'  2.  '  Tlie  Senfs  of  the  Antients  before  Chrift, 
upon  the  Circumftances  and  Confequences  of  the  Fall.* 
3.  '  The  bleffing  of  Jndah,'  Gen.  xlix.  4.  '  Chrifl's  Entry 
into  Jerufalein."  Three  of  thefe  diiTertations,  if  we  mi.'lake 
not,  accompanied  the  difcourfes  from  their  firft  puWication ; 
the  fourth  was  ?.dJcd  afterwards.  In  1749,  Sherlock,  then 
bifhop  of  London,  puWifhed  "  An  Appendix  to  the  fecond 
Diflertation,  being  a  faither  enquiry  into  the  Mo faic^ account 
of  the  Fall."  8vo.  ?n  advertifement  is  prefixed,  fetting  forth, 
that  die  dilTcrtation  wai,  drawn  i<p  fome  years  Inice,  and  intended 
as  an  examination  of  tl)e  objeftions  mrc'e  to  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Fall  by  the  author  of  the  "  Literal  Scheme  oi  Prophecy;'* 
but,  that  author  being  dead,  was  now  publifhed,  not  in  an- 
fwer  to  him,  but  to  all  who  call  in  queftion,  or  are  offended 
with,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Fall,  as  it  ftands  recorded  by  Mofes. 
Whedier  Dr.  Middleton,  who  had  ridiculed  the  ''  Literal 
Hiftory  of  the  Fall,"  took  himlelf  to  be  particularly  aimed  at 
here,  or  whether  he  afted  from  other  private  motives  of  re- 
fentment,  we  know  not  -,  but  he  publifhed  the  year  after, 
1750,  a  Iharp  and  fatirical  "  Examination  of  the  Difcourfes 
upon  Prophecy,  with  Animadverfions  upon  this  Diflertation:'* 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  explain  and  affirm  thefe  four  points: 
I.  "  That  the  ufe  of  Prophecy,  a?  it  was  taught  andpraftifed 
by  Chrift,  his  Apoftles,  and  Evangelilts,  was  drawn  entirely 
from  fingle  and  feparate  predictions,  gathered  by  them  from 
the  books  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  applied,  inde- 
pendently on  each  other,  to  the  feveral  a£ls  and  circumftances 
of  the  life  of  Jefus,  as  fo  many  proofs  of  his  Divine  Million  ; 
and,  confequently,  that  his  LordlTiip's  pretended  chain  of 
Antediluvian  Prophecies  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  fanciful  conceit, 
which  has  no  conneftion  at  all  with  the  evidences  of  the  Gof- 
pel."  2.  "  That  the  Bilhop's  expofition  of  his  text  is  forced, 
unnatural,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  fenfe  of  St.  Peter,  from 
whofe  epiftle  it  is  taken."  3.  "  That  the  hiftorical  Interpre- 
tation, which  he  gives  to  the  account  of  the  Fall,  is  abfurd 
and  contradlftory  to  reafon ;  and  that  the  faid  account  cannot 
be  coiiiidered  under  any  other  charafter  than  that  of  Allegory, 
Apologue,  or  Moral  Fable."  4.  "  That  the  Oracles  of  the 
Heathen  World,  which  his  Lordfliip  declares  to  have  been 
given  out  by  the  Devil,  in  the  form  of  a  Serpent,  were  all 
irapoftures,  wholly  managed  by  human  craft,  without  any 
fupernatural  aid  or  interpofition  whatever." 

In  17:^8  he  was  preferred  to  the  bilhopric  of  Bangor,  and 
tranflated  thence  to  Salifbiiry  in  1734.  In  i747»  upon  the 
death  of  Potter,  he  had  an  oft'er  made  him  of  the  archbilhopric 
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of  Canterbury,  but  declined  it  on  account  of  the  very  ill  flate 
of  health  he  was  then  in:  yet,  recovering  in  a  good  degree, 
he  ventured  to  fucceed  Gibfon  in  the  fee  of  London  the  year 
after.  But  bodily  infirmities  began  to  affedt  him  very  much  ; 
and,  though  for  three  or  four  years  he  applied  himfelf  to  bu- 
finefs,  and  made  one  general  vifitation  of  his  diocefe  in  per- 
ibn,  yet  he  was  then  vifited  with  a  very  terrible  illnefs,  which 
deprived  him  almoillirft  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  then  of 
his  fpeech,  infomuch  that  he  could  not  be  underftood  but  by 
thofe  who  were  conftantly  about  him.  Still  the  powers  of  his 
underflanding  continued  in  their  full  vigour;  and  under  this 
■weak  ftate  of  body,  in  which  he  lay  many  years,  he  revifed, 
corre£led,  and  publiflied,  4  vols,  of  Sermons  in  8vo  ;  which, 
hefides  the  excellences  thev  have  in  common  with  the  bell 
productions  in  this  way,  are  particularly  to  be  admired  for 
their  ingenuity  and  elegance.  He  died  July  18,  1761,  in  his 
84th  year ;  having  for  fome  years  ceafed  to  enjoy  himfelf  with 
comfort,  or  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

"  His  learning,"  fays  Dr.  NichoUs,  "  was  very  extenfive  : 
God  had  given  him  a  great  rnrdan  undeif^anding  mind,  a  quick 
comprehenfion,  and  a  folid  judgement,  Thefe  advantages  of 
nature  he  improved  by  much  induilry  and  application  ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  had  read  and  digefled  well  the  an- 
tient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  philofophers,  poets, 
and  orators  :  from  whence  he  acquired  thatcorreft  and  elegant 
ilyle,  which  appears  in  ail  his  compofitions.  His  knowledge 
in  divinity  was  obtained  from  the  fludyofthc  moil  rational 
writers  of  the  church,  both  antient  and  modern:  and  he  was 
particularly  fond  of  comparing  fcripture  with  fcripture,  and 
efpecially  of  illuftrating  the  epiflles  and  writings  of  the  apoftles, 
which  he  thought  wanted  to  be  more  ftudied,  and  of  which  we 
have  fome  fpeciincns  in  his  own  difcourfes.  His  fl^ill  in  the 
civil  and  canon  law  was  very  conliderable  ;  to  which  he  had 
added  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of  England,  as 
few  clergymen  attain  to.  This  it  was  that  gave  him  that 
influence  in  all  caufes  where  the  church  was  concerned ;  as 
knowing  precifely  what  it  had  to  claim  from  its  conftituiions 
and  canons,  and  what  from  the  conunon  law  of  the  land." 
Nicholls  then  mentions  his  conftant  and  exemplary  piety,  his 
warm  and  fervent  zeal  in  preaching  the  duties  and  maintain- 
ing the  dcdrines  of  Chiiftianity,  and  his  large  and  diffulive 
munificence  and  charity.  "  The  inftances  of  his  public  cha- 
rities," fays  he,  "both  in  his  life-time  and  at  his  death,  are 
great,  and  like  himfelf.  He  has  given  large  fums  of  money  to 
the  corporation  of  clergymen's  fons,  to  feveral  of  the  holpi- 
tals,  and  to  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign 
pans  :  and  at  the  inllaace  of  the  faid  fociety,  he  coiifented  to 
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print  at  his  own  charge  an  impreffion  of  two  thoufand  fets  of 
his  valuable  difcourfes  at  a  very  conliderable  expence  ;  and 
they  have  been  adually  fent  to  all  the  iflands  and  colonies  in 
America ;  and,  by  the  care  of  the  governors  and  clergy, 
it  is  hoped  that  by  this  time  they  are  all  properly  diftributed 
among  the  people  of  thofe  refpeiSllve  colonies,  to  their  great 
improvement  ia  the  knowledge  of  rational  atid  practical  Chrif- 
tianity.  And,  to  mention  one  inftance  more  of  his  great 
charity  and  care  for  the  education  of  youth,  he  has  given  to 
Catharine  Hall  in  Cambridge,  the  place  of  his  education,  his 
valuable  library  of  books,  and  donations  for  the  founding  a 
librarian's  place,  and  a  fcholarlhip, 

SHERLOCK  (Richard),  was  a  native  of  Oxton,  in 
Werral,  in  the  county  of  Chefter.  He  received  part  of  his 
education  at  Magdalen  hall,  in  Oxford,  whence  he  removed 
to  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  He  was  fome  time  a  minifter  of 
feveral  pariflies  in  Ireland;  but  during  the  civil  war  became 
to  England,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  one  of  his  Majefty's 
regiments  at  Nantwich,  in  Chefhire.  About  the  time  of  the 
reftoration  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of 
Dublin  ;  and  was,  by  favour  of  his  patron,  James  earl  of 
Derby,  preferred  to  the  rich  benefice  of  Wimvick.  He  was  a 
very  charitable  man,  and  relieved  the  diflreffed  from  principle 
of  heart.  His  chief  work  is  his  "  Pra£lical  Chrifiian  ;"  to 
which,  in  the  fixth  edition,  is  prefixed  his  life,  written  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Wilfon,  the  primitive  biiliop  of  Sodor  and  Alan. 
He  died  June  20,   1689,  aged  76. 

SHIRLEY  (James),  an  Englifli  dramatic  writer  and  poet, 
was  of  an  antient  family,  and  born  about  1594,  in  the  parifh 
of  St.  Mary  Wool-Church,  London.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant-Taylors  fcbool,  and  thence  removed  to  St.  John's- 
coUege  in  Oxford ;  where  Laud,  then  prefident  of  that  col- 
lege, conceived  a  great  affeftion  for  him,  on  account  of 
his  excellent  parts  ;  yet  would  often  tell  him,  as  Wood  re- 
lates, that  "  he  was  an  unfit  perfon  to  take  the  facred  fundion 
upon  him,  and  fhould  never  have  his  confent ;"  becaufe  Shirley 
had  then  a  large  mole  upon  his. left  cheek,  which  fome  efleemed 
a  deformity.  Afterwards,  leaving  Oxford  without  a  degree, 
he  went  to  Cambridge  where  it  is  prefumed  he  took  the  degree 
in  arts ;  for  he  foon  after  entered  into  orders,  and  took  a  cure 
at  or  near  St.  Alban's,  in  Hertfordlhire.  Mean  while,  grow- 
ing uniettled  in  his  principles,  he  changed  his  religion  for  that 
of  Rome,  left  his  hvmg,  and  taught  a  grammar  fchool  in  the 
town  of  St.  Albans  ;  but,  this  employment  being  uneafy  to 
him,  he  retired  to  London,  lived  in  Gray's-inn,  and  fet  liiin- 
felf  heartily  to  write  plays.  By  this  he  gained,  not  only  a 
comfortable  livelihood,  but  alfo  very  great  refpe£t  and  encou- 
ragement 
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ragement  from  perfons  of  quality ;  efpecialiy  from  Henrietta 
Maria,  Cliarles  Ift's  queen,  who  made  him  her  fervaut. 
When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  London 
and  his  family;  for  he  had  a  wife  and  children :  and,  being 
invited  by  his  patron,  Williani  Earl  of  Newcaftle,  to  take  his 
fortune  with  him  in  the  wars,  he  attended  his  lordfhip.  Upon 
the  decline  of  the  king's  caufe,  he  retired  to  London  ;  where, 
among  other  of  his  friends,  he  found  Thomas  Stanley,  efq. 
author  of  the  *'  Lives  of  the  Philofophers,"  who  fupported 
him  for  the  prefent.  The  acting  of  plays  being  prohibited, 
he  then  returned  to  his  old  occupation  of  teaching  fchool, 
•^hich  he  did  in  White  Friars  ;  and  educated  many  youths, 
who  afterwards  proved  eminent  men.  At  the  Reftoration, 
feveral  of  his  plays  were  brought  upon  the  theatre  again  ;  and 
it  is  probable  he  fubfifled  very  well,  though  it  does  not  appeal 
how.  Li  1666  he  was  forced,  with  his  fecond  wife  Frances, 
by  the  great  fire  in  September,  from  his  houfe  near  Fleet- 
llreet,  into  the  parifh  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  fields,  where,  being 
extremely  affefted  v»'ith  the  lofs  and  terror  that  fire  occafioned, 
they  both  died  within  the  ipace  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  were 
both  interred  in  the  fame  grave,  Oft.  the  29th. 

Befides  thirty-feven  plays,  tragedies  and  comedies,  printed 
at  different  tim.cs,  he  publifhed  a  volume  of  poems  in  1646, 
8vo,  with  his  portrait  before  them  ;  and  three  trafts  relating 
to  grammar.  He  affiltcd  his  patron  the  earl,  afterwards  duke 
of  NewcalHe,  in  compofing  feveral  plays,  which  the  duke 
publifhed ;  as  likewife  Mr.  John  Ogilby,  in  his  tranfiation  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  with  writing  notes  on  them.  Wood  tells 
•us,  that  "  he  was  the  moil  noted  dramatic  poet  of  his  time  ;" 
and  Langbaine  calls  him  "  one  of  fuch  incomparable  parts, 
that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  fecond- rate  poets,  and  by  fome 
even  equal  to  Fleicher  himfelf." 

There  was  one  Mr.  Henry  Shirley,  a  contemporary  of 
our  author,  who  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  The  Martyred  Sol- 
dier ;"  which  was  often  a6led  with  general  applaufe.  It  was 
printed  in  1631,  and  dedicated  by  the  publiiher  J.  K.  to  Sir 
KenelmDigby ;  the  author  being  then  dead. 

SHORE  (Jane),  the  celebrated  concubine  of  our  licen- 
tious Edward  IV.  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Matthew  Shore,  a 
goldfmith  in  Lombard-ffcreet,  London.  Kings  are  feldom 
■unfuccefsful  in  their  amorous  fuits ;  therefore  there  was  no- 
thing wonderful  in  Mrs.  Shore's  removing  from  Lombard- 
llreet  to  Ihine  at  court  as  tlie  royal  favourite.  Hiftori^ns  re- 
prefent  her  as  extremely  beautiful,  remarkably  chearful,  and 
of  moft  uncommon  generofity  ;  the  king,  it  is  faid,  was  no 
lefs  captivated  with  her  temper  than  with  her  perfon  :  fhe 
never  made  ufe  of  her  influence  over  him  to  the  prejudice  of 
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any  one  ;  and,  If  (he  ever  importuned  him,  it  was  in  favour  of 
the  unfortunate.  After  the  death  of  Edward,  fhe  attached 
herfelf  to  the  lord  Haftings  ;  and  when  Richard  III.  cut  off 
that  nobleman  as  an  obftacie  to  his  ambitious  fchemes,  Jane 
Shore  was  arrefted  as  an  accomplice,  on  the  ridiculous  accu- 
fation  of  witchcraft :  this  however  terminated  only  in  a  public 
penance  ;  excepting  that  Richard  rifled  her  of  all  her  little 
property.  But,  whatever  ftverity  might  have  been  exercifed 
toward  her,  it  appears  that  fhe  was  alive,  though  fufficiently 
wretched,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.  when  Sir  Thomas 
More  faw  her  poor,  old,  and  fhrivelled,  without  the  lead  trace 
of  her  former  beauty.  Mr.  Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of  Jane 
Shore,  has  adopted  the  popular  ftory,  related  in  the  old  hif- 
torical  ballad,  ©t  her  perifhing  by  hunger  in  a  ditch  where 
Shoreditch  now  ftands.  But  Stow  affures  us  that  flreet  was  fo 
named  before  her  time, 

SHOVEL  (Sir  Cloudesley),  born  about  1650,  of 
parents  in  middling  circumflances,  and  put  apprentice  to  i'ome 
mean  trade,  to  which  he  applied  himielf  for  iome  years  ;  but 
landing  no  appearance  of  raifing  his  fortune  in  that  way,  he 
betook,  himfelf  to  fea,  under  t!ie  proteclioa  of  Sir  Chriftopher 
Mynns,  with  whom,  and  it  is  to  his  honour  to  relate  it,  he 
went  as  a  cabbin-boy,  but,  applying  himfelf  very  affiduouflv 
to  the  ftudy  of  navigation,  foon  became  an  able  feaman,  and 
quickly  arrived  at  preferment.  l',\  1674,  our  merchants  in. 
the  Mediterranean  being  very  much  dillrefled  by  the  piratical 
ftate  of  Tripoly,  a  flrong  fqusdron  was  fent  into  thoie  parts 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Narhorough,  who  arrived 
before  Tripoly  In  the  fpring  of  the  vear,  and  found  all  things 
in  good  order  for  his  reception.  Being,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  inftru£lions,  delirous  to  try  negotiation  rather  than 
force,  he  thought  proper  to  fend  Shovel  to  demand  fatisfadtioii 
for  what  was  part,  and  fecurity  for  the  time  to  come.  Shovel 
went  on  fliore,  and  delivered  his  mclfage  with  great  fpirit ;  but 
the  Dey,  defpifmg  his  youth,  treated  him  with  much  difre- 
fpe£t,  and  fent  him  back  with  an  indefinite  anfvver.  Shovel, 
on  his  return  to  the  admiral,  acquainted  him  with  fome  things 
he  had  obferved  on  ihore.  Sir  John  fent  him  back  with  ano- 
ther meflage,  and  well  furnifhed  him  with  proper  rules  for 
conducting  his  enquiries  and  obfervations.  The  Dey's  be- 
haviour was  worfe  the  iecond  time.  VVhen  Shovel  returned, 
he  affured  the  admiral  it  was  very  pradiicable  to  burn  the  (hips 
in  the  harbour,  notwithftanding  their  lines  and  forts ;  accord- 
ingly, in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  Shovel,  uith  all 
the  boats  .in  the  fleet,  filled  with  combuitible  n.atrer,  wenc 
boldly  into  the  harbour,  and  met  with  more  fuccels.  in  -le- 
^roying  the  enemies  iliips,  than  could  have  been  expedci. 
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Of  this  Sir  John  Narborough  gave  fo  honourahle  account  in 
all  hi?  letters,  that  the  next  year  Shovel  had  the  command 
giv^n  him  of  the  Sapphire,  a  fifth  rate  ;  whence  he  was  not 
long  after  removed  into  the  James  galley,  a  fourth  rate,  in 
■which  he  continued  till  the  death  of  Charles  II.  There  were 
fome  reafons  which  engaged  king  James  to  employ  captain 
Shovel,  though  he  was  a  man  far  from  being  in  his  favour  : 
accordingly  he  was  preferred  to  the  Dover,  in  which  fituation 
he  was  when  the  Revolution  took  place.  ■ 

He  was  in  the  firft  battle,  that  of  Bantrv-bay,  in  the  Edgar, 
a  third-rate  ;  and  fo  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  courage  and 
condufl,  that,  when  king  William  came  down  to  Portfmouth, 
he  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1690, 
he  was  employed  in  conveying  king  William  and  his  army 
into  Ireland,  who  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his  diligence 
and  dexterity,  that  he  did  him  the  honour  to  deliver  him  a 
commiffion  of  rear  admiral  of  the  blue  with  his  own  hand. 
Juft  before  the  king  fet  out  for  Holland,  in  1692,  he  made 
him  rear  admiral  of  the  red,  at  the  fame  tim.e  appointing  him 
commander  of  the  fquadron  that  was  to  convoy  him  thither. 
On  his  return,  Shovel  joined  admiral  Ruffell  with  the  grand 
fleet,  and  had  a  fhare  in  the  glory  of  the  vidtory  at  La  Hogue. 
In  1700  he  was  fent  to  bring  the  fpoils  of  the  Spanifli  and 
French  fleets  from  Vigo.  In  1703,  he  commanded  the 
grand  fleet  up  the  Streights ;  where  he  protefted  our  trade,  and 
did  all  that  was  poffible  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  then  in  arms  \n  the  Cevennes ;  and  countenanced 
fuch  of  the  Italian  powers  as  were  inclined  to  favour  the  allies. 
In  1704  he  was  fent,  with  a  powerful  fquadron,  to  join  Sir 
George  Rooke,  who  commanded  a  grand  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  bad  his  Ihare  in  the  aftion  off  Malaga.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  prefented  to  the  queen  by  prince  George, 
as  lord  high  admiral,  and  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception  ; 
and  was  next  year  employed  as  commander  in  chief  In 
1705,  when  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  fend  both  a  fleet  and 
army  to  Spain,  Sir  Cloudefley  accepted  the  command  of  the 
fleet  joindy  with  the  earls  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth, 
which  failed  to  Lifbon,  thence  to  Catalonia,  and  arrived 
before  Barcelona  on  the  12th  of  Augufl  ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
through  his  adlivity,  in  furnifhing  guns  for  the  batteries  and 
men  to  play  them,  and  afhfting  with  his  advice,  that  the 
place  was  taken. 

After  the  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  Toulon,  in  which  Sir 
Cloudefley  performed  all  in  his  power,  he  bore  away  for  the 
Streights  ;  and  foon  after  refolved  to  return  home.  He  left 
Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  at  Gibraltar,  with  nine  fhips  of  the  line, 
for  the  feCurity  of  the  coafts  of  lt«ly  :  and  then  proceeded 
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\vith  die  remainder  of  the  fleet,  confifting  of  ten  fiiips  of  the 
line,  four  fire-(hips,  a  floop  and  a  vacht,  for  England.  0£t.  22, 
he  came  into  tiie  fouiidings,  and  had  ninety  fathom  water. 
About  noon  he  lay-by  ;  but  at  fix  in  the  evening  he  made 
fail  again,  and  flood  away  under  his  courfes,  believir  ,  as  it 
is  fuppofed,  that  he  faw  the  hghton  Scilly.  ^oon  aftei  which, 
feverai  fhips  of  his  fleet  made  the  iignal  of  diftrefs,  as  hehim- 
felf  did  ;  and  feverai  perilhed,  belides  the  admiral's :  there 
were  on  board  the  Aflociation,  with  him,  his  Ions  in  law  and 
many  young  gentlemen  of  quality.  His  body  was  tlirown 
afhore  the  next  day  upon  the  ifland  of  Scilly,  where  feme 
fifhermen  took  him  up  ;  and,  having  flolen  a  valuable  eme- 
rald-ring from  his  finger,  ftripped  and  buried  him.  This 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Paxton,  who  was  purfer  of  the 
Arundel,  he  found  out  the  fellows,  declared  the  ring  to  be  Sir 
Cloudelley  Shovel's,  and  obliged  them  to  difcover  where  they 
had  buried  the  body  ;  which  he  took  up  and  carried  on-board 
his  own  (hip  to  Poitfmouth.  It  was  thence  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  buried  in  Wellminfier-abbey  with  great  folemnity, 
where  a  monument  was  afterwards  eretfled  to  his  memory  by 
the  queen's  diredtion. 

Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death  rear- 
adiniral  of  England,  admiral  of  the  white,  comm.ander  in  chief 
ot  her  majefly's  fleets,  and  one  of  the  council  to  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  as  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  He  married 
the  widow  ot  his  patron  Sir  Jolm  Narborough,  by  whom  he 
left  two  daughters,  co-hcirelles. 

SHOWER  (John).  He  was  born  in  London  1660,  and 
educated  in  the  academy  kept  by  Mr.  Doolittle  at  Iflington, 
in  the  fame  academy  were  feverai  other  (Indents,  who  after- 
wards made  a  conliderable  figure  in  the  world,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Sir  Richard  Biackmore;  fix  of  thefe  fludents  made 
the  tour  of  Europe;  and  in  fome  places  their  imprudences 
involved  them  in  troubles.  In  1687,  when  king  James's  tole- 
ration came  out,  JVIr.  Shower  was  ordained  minifter  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Jewin-ftreet,  where  his  popular  abilities  procured 
him  much  refpedl.  He  was  the  author  of  feverai  works :  but 
the  moft  confiderable  are,  his  *'  Sacramental  Sermons,"  and 
**  Reflexions  on  Time  and  Eternity."  He  died  at  Hoxton 
1718,  aged  58. 

SHREWSBURY  (Elizabeth,  Countefs  of).  This 
hdy,  not  more  remarkable  for  her  honourable  alliances  than 
her  tranquillity  of  life  through  a  varietv  of  circumfcanc'es,  was 
the  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  John  Hardwich,  of  Hardwich 
in  Derbyfliire,  efq.  Before  ihe  was  fourteen  fhe  married 
Robert  Barley  of  Derbylhire  efq.  a  young  gendeman  of  large 
fortune,  who  fettled  the  whole  of  it  upon  her  when  he  died. 
-  Vol.  Xllt  C  c  ^he 
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She  cominucd  a  widow  twelve  years,  and  then  gave  her  hand 
to  Wiliiam  Cavcndifli,  ot  Chatiworth  cfq.  anceflor  of  the 
prefent  Duke  of  Devonlhire,  by  whom  ihe  had,  I.  Henry, 
who  fettled  at  Tutbury  in  Staffordlhire.  2.  William,  the 
firft  earl  of  Devonfhire.  3.  Charles,  father  of  William  Dukp 
of  Newcaftle.  Alfo  three  daughters  :  i.  Frances,  from  whom 
the  Pierpoir.ts,  dukes  of  King-fton,  were  defcended.  2.  Eli- 
zabeth, married  to  Charles  duke  of  Lenox,  uncle  of  king 
James  I.  and  father  of  Lady  Arabella,  Avho  died  a  prifoner  in 
the  1  ower.  3.  Mary.  Her  third  huiband  was  fir  William 
St.  Low,  who  fettled  his  whole  eftate  upon  her.  Her  fourth 
hufband  was  George  earl  of  Shrewlbury,  who  died  1570.  She 
was  feventeen  years  keeper  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  died 
1607,  aged  87,  being  interred  under  a  fine  monument  in  the 
church  of  AUhallows  in  Derby. 

SHUTER  (Edward),  an  excellent  a£^or,  born  of  obfcure 
parentage.  His  father  was  a  chairman,  who  piled  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  Covent-garden.  His  education  was  low,  and  his  circum- 
flances  doubtful  in  early  life  :  when  young  he  was  engaged  with 
Mr.  Chapman  the  a£tor,  who  employed  him  as  a  marker  at 
his  billiard-table  ;  but,  finding  in  him  a  genius  for  the  ftage, 
he  had  him  taught  fuch  theatrical  manoeuvres  as  attra£led  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Macklin.  Mr.  Rich,  patentee  of  Covent-gar- 
den theatre,  firft  engaging  him  at  a  low  price  for  his  humour, 
granted  him  a  larger  ftipend  on  his  becoming  the  favourite  of 
the  town.  From  this  period  Shuter  became  an  after  of  con- 
fequence  :  his  company  was  fought  bv  the  choice  fpirits  of 
the  age,  whofe  vigils  often  interrupted  his  theatrical  Itudies. 
Hence  he  was  frequently  moll:  erroneoufly  deficient  in  his 
part,  which  brought  on  him  the  cenfure  of  the  judicious,  who 
frequently  reprimanded  him  feverely  in  the  public  prints.  But, 
as  he  aimed  only  at  popularity  and  chara(£teriliic  humour 
without  being  the  challe  ador,  their  ftridlurcs  had  little  or  no 
efFe£t.     His  Juftice  Clack  and  Midas  will  never  be  foi^otten. 

SIBBALD  (Sir  Robert).  He  was  born  at  his  paternal 
eftate  near  Leflie  in  Fifefiiire  1643,  and  was  educated  in  St. 
Salvator's  college,  in  the  univerfitv  of  St.  Andrew,  where  he 
took  his  degrees,  and  then  travelled  into  France  and  Italy. 
Being  extremely  curious  in  his  enquiries  after  knowledge,  he 
acquired  the  friendihip  of  the  moll  eminent  perfons  in  the 
literarv  world  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  projedled  the 
plan  for  eftablilhing  a  royal  college  of  phvficians  in  Edinburgh. 
He  likewife  planted  the  botanical  garden,  which  has  been 
fince  his  time  much  impioved.  In  16&6,  he  embraced  the 
Romiih  religion  ;  but,  being  afterwards  afhamed  of  that  part 
of  his  conduft,  he  read  his  recantation  in  the  church  of  Li- 
berton,  near  Edinburgh.     His  pradlice  in  the  phyiical  line 
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was  verv  extenfive  ;  but  moft  of  his  lei fu re- hours  were  fpent 
in  ftudying  the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
1750,  aged  62.  He  wrote  "  The  Natural  Hillory  of  Scot- 
land," "  The  Hiftory  of  Fifelhire;"  and  feveral  other  curious 
articles. 

SICINUS  fDENTATUs),  a  Roman  foldier,  who  for  his 
extraordinarv  ftrenjjth  and  bravery  was  called  i\cHiLLEs  Ro- 
ma nus.  He  is  i'aid  to  have  charged  in  a  hundred  and  twenty 
battle^  and  to  have  received  five  and  forty  wounds  with  his 
face  to  the  enemy,  but  not  one  upon  his  back.  He  was  re- 
warded with  eight  golden  coronets,  and  triumphed  nine  times 
with  his  generals.  Geliius,  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  Pliny,  lib.  7, 
cap.  28.      Lib.  22,  cap.  5. 

SIDNEY  (Sir  Philip),  an  Englifh  gentleman  of  great 
wit,  learning,  politenefs,  and  courage,  was  the  fon  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  by  Mary,  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Dudley, 
duke  of  Northumberland  ;  and  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Penf- 
hurft  in  Kent,  1554.  His  Chriftian  name  is  faid  to  have 
been  given  him  by  his  father  from  king  Philip  of  Spain,  then 
lately  married  to  queen  Mary  of  England.  While  he  was 
very  young  he  was  fent  to  Chrift-Churcli  in  Oxford,  where 
he  continued  till  he  was  about  fevenieen,  and  then  was  fent 
to  travel.  He  was  at  Paris  the  24th  of  Augufl  1572,  when 
the  dreadful  mafTacre  of  the  Huguenots  was  made  ;  and  fled 
with  other  Englifh  men  to  the  houfe  of  Walfingham,  the  am- 
bafTador  there  from  England.  Thence  he  went  foon  after 
through  Lorrain,  and  by  Sirafburg  and  Heidelberg  to  Frank- 
fort. In  Germany  he  became  acquainted  with  Hubert  Lan- 
guet,  whofc  letters  to  him  in  Latin  were  printed  at  Amfler- 
dam  in  1646.  Sir  Philip  lived  with  him  at  Vienna  for  forne 
months;  and,  Sept.  157;^,  went  into  Hungary,  and  thence 
into  Italy,  where  he  continued  all  the  winter  and  mofl  of  the 
fummer  of  1574.  He  returned  then  to  Germany,  and  about 
May  I575  to  England.  In  1576,  he  was  fent  by  the  queen  to 
Randolph  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  condole  on  the  death 
of  Maximilian,  and  alfo  to  other  princes  of  Germany  :  at 
which  time,  fays  Wood,  he  caufed  this  infcription  to  be 
written  under  his  arms,  which  he  then  hung  up  in  all  places 
where  he  lodged,  viz.  "  IlluftrifTimi  &  generofiiTimi  viri 
Philippi  Sidna^i  Angli,  pro  regis  Hiberniae  filii,  Comituni 
Warwici  &  Leiceftriae  nepotis,  ferenillimas  Regince  Angliae 
ad  Ccefarcm  legati."  The  year  following,  on  his  return,  he 
vihted  Don  John  of  Auftria,  vice-roy  in  the  Low-Countries 
for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  William  prince  olOranpe;  the 
former  of  whom,  though  at  firft  receiving  him  careleisly  011 
account  of  his  youth,  yet,  upon  a  clofer  converfe  and  better 
knowledge  of  him,  Ihewed  him  higher  marks  of  refpeft  than 
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he  did  to  the  anibafTadors  of  great  princes.  In.  1579,  though 
neiclicr  magiftrate  nor  counfeilor,  he  oppofed  the  queen's  in- 
tended marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  gave  his  reafons 
in  a  letter  humbly  addrefled  to  her  majefty,  which  is  printed  in 
the  "  Cabala  :"  he  picfented  /this  addrefs  at  the  dcfiie  of  fome 
gtcat  perfon  ;  his  uncle  Rohert  earl  of  Leicefter,  as  Wood 
fuppofcs.  About  the  fame  time  there  happened  a  high  quarrel 
between  him  and  Edward  Vere  earl  of  Oxford  :  it  was  at  a 
tennis-court,  and  about  nothing ;  yet  was  brought  before  the 
queen,  and  probably  occafioned  him  to  withdraw  from  court 
in  1580.  It  w^as  during  this  retirement  that  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  written  his  celebrated  roraance,  called  *'  Arcadia."  In 
1582,  he  was  knighted  by  her  majelty.  In  1585,  he  deligned 
an  expedition  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  into  America  ;  hut  was 
retrained  by  the  queen,  and  was  made  governor  of  Flufliing 
and  general  of  the  horfe.  Flufliing  was  about  that  time  deli- 
vered to  her  majelly,  as  one  ot  the  cautionary  towns.  He 
diftinguiflicd  himfelf  in  both  thefe  pofts  by  his  valour  and 
prudence.  July,  1586,  he  furprized  Axil,  and  preferved  the 
Jives  and  honour  of  the  Englifh  army  at  the  enterprize  af 
G ravelin.  In  Ihort,  his  reputation  and  fame  was  fo  univerfal, 
that  Sir  Robert  Naunton  tells  us,  "  he  was  in  cleif^ion  for  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  ;  and  th.at  the  queen  refufed  to  further  his 
preferment,  not  out  of  emulation,  but  out  of  fear  to  lofe  the 
icAvel  of  his  time."  But  the  glorv  of  this  Marcellus  of  the 
Englilh  nation,  as  it  Ihone  exceedingly  fpiendid  for  the  time, 
fo  it  was  but  Ihort-lived ;  for,  Sept  22,  1586,  he  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  and  carried  to  Arnheim, 
where  he  languifhed  about  three  weeks,  and  died  the  i6th  or 
October.  His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  buried 
with  great  funeral  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral :  but  he  had 
no  monument  or  infcription  over  him.  James,  king  of* 
Scots,  afterwards  of  England,  honoured  him  with  an  epitaph 
of  his  own  compofition  :  the  univerlity  ot  Oxford  publifhed 
verfes  to  his  memory,  in  1587  ;  and  many  members  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  well  as  others,  wrote  poems  on  his  death.  He 
married  the  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  Sir  Francis  Walfing- 
ham,  fccretary  of  State  ;  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
born  in  1585,  who  was  married  to  Roger  Manners  earl  of 
Rutland,  but  died  without  ilTue.  Sir  Philip's  widow  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Eflex. 

'I  hough  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  as  great  a  portion  of  fame 
for  wit  and  learning  as  he  had  for  fine  breeding  and  cou- 
rage during  his  life,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his 
writings  were  publifhed  to  the  world  till  lonie  time  after  his 
death.  His  "  Arcadia,"  which  is  his  chief  work,  was 
wriiten  for  the  ufe  of  his  noble,  virtuous,  and  learned,  filler 
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Marv,  the  wife  of  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke,  but  not  pub- 
iiflied;  for,  fays  \V'ood,  he  was  not  fo  fond,  as  Hehodorus 
was,  of  his  amorous  work,  but  dcfired,  upon  his  death-bed, 
to  have  it  fupprelicd.  It  was  neverthelefs  publKhed,  and  fo 
\iniverfa!Iy  read  and  admired  as  lo  come  to  an  eighth  edition 
in  16^3.  Some  fmaller  productions  of  his  pen,  as  well  in 
verfe  as  in  profe,  were  likewile  communicated  to  the  pubhc  ; 
as,  in  1591;,  "  An  Ap  .'lofjy  for  Poetry,"  in  profe,  which 
fome  have  elleemed  Iiis  bell:  performance.  No  man  had  ever 
higher  honours  paid  to  iiim,  or  greater  encomiums  lavifhcd 
on  him,  than  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  *'  This  fliort  lived  orna- 
ment of  his  noble  family,  and  the  Marcellus  of  the  Englilh 
nation,"  fays  Wood,  *'  hath  deferved,  and  without  difpute 
or  envv  enjoved,  the  moft  exalting  praifes  of  his  own  and  of 
fucceedmg  a^es  The  poets  of  his  time,  efpecially  Spenfcr, 
reverenced  him,  not  onlv  as  a  patron  but  a  mafler ;  and  he 
was  almoll  the  only  perfon,  in  any  age,  I  will  not  except 
M^cenas,  that  could  teach  the  beft  rules  of  poetry,  and  moil 
freely  reward  the  performances  of  poets.  He  was  a  man  ot 
a  fweet  nature,  of  excellent  behaviour,  of  much,  and  withal 
of well-digefted,  learning;  fo  that  rarely  wit,  courage,  and 
breeding,  and  other  additional  accomplifhments  of  convcr- 
fation,  have  met  in  fo  high  a  degree  in  any  fingle  perfon.— 
He  was  a  ftatefman,  foldier,  and  fcholar  ;  a  complete  mailer 
of  matter  and  language,  as  his  immortal  pen  fliews. 
His  pen  and  his  fword  iiave  rendered  him  famous  enough  : 
he  died  by  the  one,  and  bv  the  other  he  will  ever  live," 

'J'he  language  here  ufed  bv  Wood  may  ferve  as  a  fp:ximcn 
of  that  ibrt  of  panegvric,  which  has  always  been  given-  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  moll  juftly  his  right;  and  it  has  been  a 
kind  of  fafhion  for  all  writers,  when  thev  have  had  occafton 
to  fpeak  of  this  undoubtedlv  very  worthy  and  accomplifhed 
young  gentleman,  to  fpeak  of  him  jn  this  or  the  like  Ihain. 
For  the  hngularity  of  the  thing,  therefore,  we  will  tranfcribe 
a  paflage  from  a  writer  of  the  prefent  age,  wherein  a  very 
different  eftimate  of  it  is  made  of  his  merit:  after  premihng, 
that,  if  peradventure  this  writer  hath  valued  it  at  too  little, 
the  world  hath  certainly  been  ace  adorned  to  value  it  at  too 
much.  Speaking  of  Sir  Fulke  Grevile,  Lord  Brooke,  who 
piqued  himfelf  moll:  on  being,  as  he  ftyled  himfelf  on  his 
tomb.  The  Friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  who  has 
left  us  a  life  of  him  ;  he  reprefents  Sir  Philip  as  '*  a  man  of 
much  note  in  his  time  ;  but  one  of  thofe  admired  wits,  who 
have  loft  much  of  their  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  poflerity.  A 
thoufand  accidents  of  birth,  court-favour,  or  popularity, 
concur  fometimes  to  gild  a  llender  proportion  of  merit  Atter- 
ages,  who  look  when  thofe  beams  are   withdrawn,  wonder 
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vvhat  attrafted  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  No  man-feems  to 
me  fo  aftoniihhig  au  obleft  of  temporary  admiration  as  the 
celebrated  triend  of  the  lord  Brooke,  the  famous  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  The  learned  of  Europe  dedicated  their  works  to 
him  :  the  republic  of  Poland  thought  him  at  Icaft  worthy  to 
be  in  the  nomination  for  their  crown;  all  the  mufes  of 
England  wept  his  death.  When  we  at  ths  diflance  of  time 
enquire  what  prodigious  merits  excited  luch  admiration,  what 
do  we  find  ?  Great,  valour.  But  it  was  an  age  of  heroes,  in 
full  of  all  other  talents,  we  have  a  tedious,  lamentable,  pe- 
dantic, palloral  romance,  which  the  patience  of  a  young 
virgin  in  love  cannot  wade  through  ;  and  fome  abfurd  at- 
tempts to  fetter  Englifh  verfe  in  Roman  chains :  a  proof  that 
this  applauded  author  undtrflood  little  of  the  genius  of  his 
own  language.  The  few  of  his  letters  extant  are  poor  mat- 
ters  :  one  to  a  fleward  of  his  father,  an  inAance  of  unwar- 
rantable violence  By  far  the  beft  prefumption  of  his  abi- 
lities, to  us,  who  can  judge  only  by  what  we  fee,  is  a  pam- 
phlet publifhed  among  the  Sidney-papers,  being  an  anfwer  to 
the  famous  Hbel,  called  *  Leiceiler's  commonwealth.'  It 
defends  his  uncle  widi  great  fpirit.  What  had  been  faid  in 
derogation  to  their  blood  fecms  to  have  touched  Sir  Philip 
nioft.  ^He  died  with  the  rafhnefs  of  a  volunteer,  after  having 
lived  to  write  with  the  fangfroid  of  Mademoifelle  Scuderi.'* 
To  juilify  the  charge  of  ralhnefs  upon  Sir  Philip,  this  note 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  :  "  Queen  Elizabeth  faid 
of  lord  Eflex,  We  (hall  have  him  knocked  on  the  head  like 
that  ralh  fellow  Sidney." 

SIDNEY  (Algernon),  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who  fet 
up  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  pattern,  and'  died  like  him  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  was  fecond  fon  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter 
by  Dorothy,  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  and  was  born  about  1617.  Ot  his  education, 
and  how  he  fpent  the  younger  pait  of  his  lite,  we.  know  no- 
thing. During  the  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  the  intereft  of 
the  parliament,  in  whofe  army  he  was  a  colonel  ;  and  was 
nominated  one  of  the  king's  judges,  though  he  did  not  fit 
among  them.  He  was  a  zealous  republican  ;  and  on  that 
account  a  violent  enemy  to  Cromwell,  after  he  had  made 
himfelf  proteftor.  June  1659  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
council  ot  fiate,  to  go  with  Sir  Robert  Honey  wood,  and  Bul- 
ilrode  Whitelocke,  efq,  commiffioners  to  the  Sound,  to  me- 
diate a  peace  between  the  kings  of  Sw'eden  and  Denmark  :  but 
Whitelocke  obferve?,  that  himfelf  was  unwilling  to  undertake 
that  fcrvice,  "  eipeciallv,"  fays  he,  "  to  be  joined  with  thofe 
that  would  expe(^  precedency  of  me,  who  had  been  formerly 
ambafla4or  extraordinary  to  Sweden  alone ;  and  1  knew  well 
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the  over-ruling  temper  and  height  of  colonel  Sidney.  I  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  excufc  mvfclf,  by  reafon  of  my  old  age 
and  infirniirie?  ;  but  the  council  prefTcd  it  upon  me  :"  how- 
ever, he  was  at  lad:  excufed  from  going.  While  Sidney  was 
at  the  court  of  Denmark,  M.  Terlon,  the  French  ambaffador 
there,  had  the  confidence  to  tear  out  of  a  book  of  mottos  in 
the  king's  library  this  verfe  ;  wbich  the  colonel,  according  to 
the  liberty  allowed  to  all  noble  ftt  angers,  had  written  in  it: 

•"  Manns  ha;c  inimica  tyrannis 

*'   Enfc  petit  placidam  fub  iibertate  quietem." 

Lord  Molcfworth.  who  relates  tliis  in  the  preface  to  his  fpl- 
rited  account  of  Denmark,  obferves,  that,  "  though  M.  Ter- 
lon underftood  not  a  word  of  Latin,  he  was  told  bv  others 
the  meaning  of  the  fentence ;  which  he  confidered  as  a 
libel  upon  the  French  government,  and  upon  fuch  as  was 
♦then  fetting  up  in  Denmark  by  French  affiflance  or  ex- 
ample." 

At  the  Refloration,  Sidney  would  not  perfonal'v  accept  of 
the  oblivion  and  indemnity  generally  granted  to  the  whole  na- 
tion ;   but  continued  abroad   till  1677.     Tlien  he  retnrnpd  to 
England,  and   obtained   from  the  king   a  particular   pardon, 
upon  repeated  promifes  of  conftant  and  quiet  obedience  for  the 
future.     Burnet  obferves,  that  he  came  back  when  the  parlia- 
ment was  prefiing  the  king  into  the  war,  the  court  of  France 
having  obtained  leave  for  him  to  return  ;   and  that,  upon  his 
doing  all  he  could  to  divert  the  people  from  that  war,  fome 
took  him  for  a  peniioner  of  France  :  while   he  in  the   mean 
time  declared,  to  thofe  to  whom  he  dnrfl;  fpeak  freely,  that  he 
knew  it  was  a  juggle  ;  that  our  court  was  in  an  entire  confi- 
dence with  France  ;  and  had  no  other  defign  in  this  fhow  of  a 
war  but  to  raife  an  army,  and  keep  it  beyond   fea  till  it  was 
trained  aud  modelled.     In  16S3,   he  was  accufed  of  being  con-'^ 
cerned   in  the   Rye-Houle  plot;   and,  after   lo'd   Ruffel    had 
been  examined,  was  next  brought  before  the  king  and  council. 
He   (aid,  that  he  would  make  the  befl  defence  he  coulj,   if 
they  had  any  proof  againll  him,  but   would  not  fortify  their 
evidence  by  any  thing  lie  (hould  fay;  fo  that  the  examination 
was  very  fhort.     He  was  arraigned  for  high  treafon  before  the 
chief  juftice  Jeffreys,  Nov.  1683  ;  and  found   guilty.     After- 
his  conviftion  he  fent  to  the  marquis  >^f  Halifax,  who  was  his 
nephew  by  marriage,  a  paper  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  con- 
taining the  main  points  or   his  ditence      v^pja   vvhicu    lie   ap- 
pealed  to  the  king,  and  defired   he  would  review  the  whole 
matter:  but  this  had  no  other  effedt,  except  only  to  refpite  his 
■execution  for  three  weeks.      When  the  warrant  for  his  exe- 
cution was  brought,  he  told  the  fheriiF,  that  he   would  not 
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expoftulate  any  thing  upon  his  own  account;  for,  the  woilcj 
was  nothing  to  him:  hot  he  defired  it  might  be  conlidcred, 
how  guilty  they  wei^  of  his  blood,  who  had  not  retumed  a 
fair  jury,  but  one  packed,  and  as  direfted  by  the  king's  foh- 
citor.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  where  he  delivered 
a  written  paper  to  the  Sheriff,  Dec.  7,  1683  :  but  his  attain- 
der was  reverfed,  if  that  could  nnake  him  any  amends,  in  the 
firil  year  of  William  and  Mary.  Burnet,  who  knew  him  per- 
fonally,  gives  the  following  charader  of  him  :  "  he  was," 
fays  he,  "  a  man  of  moft  extraordinary  courage  ;  a  fteady 
man,  even  to  obftinacy  ;  lincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boifterous 
temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradi£lion.  He  fcemed  to  be  a 
Chriftian,  but  in  a  particular  tbrm  of  his  own  :  he  tliought  it 
was  to  be  like  a  divine  philofophy  in  the  mind  ;  but  he  was 
againfl  all  public  vvorfliip,  and  every  thuig  that  looked  like  a 
church.  He  was  fliff  to  all  republican  prniciples  ;  and  fuch 
an  enemy  to  every  thing  that  looked  like  monarchy,  that 
he  fet  hirafelf  in  a  high  oppofition  againft  Cromwell  when 
he  was  made  protedor.  He  had  lludied  the  hiftory  of 
government  in  all  its  braucheSj  beyond  any  man  I  ever 
knew." 

He  left  behind  him  *'  Dlfcourfes  upon  Government  ;* 
the  iirfl  edition  of  which  was  in  1698-5  the  fecond  in  1704, 
folio.  To  the  fecond  is  added  the  paper  he  delivered  to  the 
Iherifrs  immediatelv  before  his  death  ;  with  an  alphabetical 
table.  Some  have  efteemed  thefe  difcourfes  of  Sidney  upon 
government  fo  much  as  to  efteem  them  an  ample  compenfation 
for  the  lofs  of  Cicero's  fix  books  "  ])e  Republica  :"  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  abound  with  fl:rong  fenfe  and  good  learning, 
and  fhew  their  author  to  have  been  very  confummate  in  the 
fcience  of  human  nature  and  civil  polity. 

SIDONIUS  (C.  SoLLius  ApoLLmARis),  a  very  inge- 
nious and  learned  ecclefiaftic  of  the  fifth  century,  was  de- 
fcended  of  an  illufirious  family,  his  father  and  grandfather 
having  -been  prsefeOi-praetorio  in  Gaul,  and  was  born  at 
Lyons  about  4^0.  He  was  educated  with  care,  perlormed  his 
iludies  under  the  beft  mailers  of  tliat  time,  and  became  very 
flcilful  in  all  parts  of  literature,  efpeciaily  in  poetry.  He 
married  Papianilla,  the  daughter  of  Avitus,  who,  from  prs- 
fedtus-pra'torio  in  Gaul,  was  railed  to  the  imperial  throne, 
after  the  death  of  IVIaximus.  But  Majorianus,  whom  Leo 
had  taken  into  a  partnerihip  of  the  empire,  forced  Avitus  to 
lay  down  his  crown,  and  came  to  bcfiege  the  city  of  Lyons, 
where  Sidonius  had  fliut  himfelf  up.  The  city  being  taken, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  reputation  of  his 
great  learning  procured  him  all  the  favour  he  could  defirc  : 
^id,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  it,  he  made  a  pane- 
gyric 
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-gyric  in  honour  of  Majorianu'?,  ivhich  was  fo  well  taken, 
that  the  latter  erected  Sidonius's  ftatue  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  emperor  Anthemius  did  more  honourably  requite  the 
panegyric  which  Sidoniu5  made  in  his  honour,  by  making 
him  governor  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  raifed  dim 
to  the  dignity  of  a  patrician  ;  but  he  foon  quitted  his  feciiiar 
employment,  and  turned  himfeif  to  the  government  of  the 
church.  The  fee  of  Clermont  being  vacant  in  472,  Sidonius, 
though  vet  no  more  than  a  layman,  waschofen  nito  it  without 
competition  ;  an;l,  applying  himfeif  to  fuch  lludies  as  were 
proper  for  his  vocation,  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  wife  and 
good  bifhop.  Clermont  being  befieged  by  the  Goths,  he 
encouraged  the  people  to  fliand  upon  their  defence,  and  would 
never  ccnifent  to  the  furrender  of  the  city  ;  fo  that,  when  it 
was  delivered  up,  he  vvas  forced  to  fly,  but  was  foon  reftored. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  croffed  by  two  fadlious  priefts,  who 
deprived  him  of  the  government  of  his  church  •  but  he  was 
again  fettled  with  honour  at  the  end  of  a  year.  He  died  in 
peace  in  487,  after  he  had  been  bifhop  fifteen  years. 

He  was  a  man  learned  above  the  age  he  lived  in,  ficilled  in 
all  parts  of  literature  and  fcience,  of  a  fubtle  and  penetrating 
wit,  and  an  elegant  writer,  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  He 
wrote  feveral  things,  none  of  which  are  extant,  pxcept  nine 
books  of  Epiflles,  with  about  four  and  twentv  poems  inter- 
fperfed.  There  are  few  things  In  his  letters  wliich  relate  to 
religion  or  the  church  :  but  they  contain  a  great  variety  of 
matters,  which  relate  to  learning  and  prophane  hifi:ory.  Thcv 
were  publiihed  with  notes  by  fatlier  Sirmond,  at  Paris,  1614, 
in  8vo;  and,  after  his  death,  reprinted  in  1652,  with  fome 
additions,  in  4to. 

SIGNORELLT  (Luca),  a  Florentine  painter,  was  born 
at  Cortona  in  1439.  He  was  fo  excellent  at  defigi'iing  naked 
bodies,  that  from  a  piece,  which  he  painted  in  a  chapel  of 
the  great  church  at  Orvieto,  the  famed  Michael  ^ngelo 
transferred  feveral  entire  figures  into  his  "  Laft  Judgement." 
The  following  flory  of  him  lliews  what  an  abfolute  command 
he  had  over  his  paffions.  He  had  a  fon  extremely  handfome, 
and  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  who  was  unfortunately  killed 
at  Corton:i.  This  fon,  infinitely  beloved  bv  him,  was 
brought  home  :  upon  which  he  ordered  his  corpfc  to  be  car- 
ried into  his  painting-room  ;  and,  having  ftripped  him,  im- 
mediately drew  his  pifture,  without  Ihedding  a  tear.  He 
painted  a  great  deal  for  pope  Sixtus  IV,  and  died  very  rich 
in  I  521. 

SlGONIUS  (Carolus),  a  mofl  learned  Italian,  was  of 
an  ancient  family  of  Modena,  and  born  there  in  1525.  His 
father  defigued  him  for  a  phyfician,  and  font  him  to  Bologna 
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with  that  view  :  but  he  foon  abandoned  this  purfuit,  and  gave 
himfelf  up  to  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  which  was  more 
agreeable  to  his  tafte  and  humour.  He  taught  Greek  hrlt  at 
Venice,  then  at  Padua,  and  laftly  at  Bologna.  He  had  fome 
literary  dilputes  with  Robortellius  and  Gruchius  upon  Roman 
antiquities,  in  which  he  was  exceedingly  well  verfed.  He 
wrote  a  vaft  number  of  books :  the  moft  efteemed  of  his 
.•works~are,  "  De  Republica  Hebrjeorum  ;"  "  De  Republica 
Athenienfium ;  "  Hiftoria  de  Occidentali  Irnperio  ;"  and 
*'  De  regno  Italiae."  Lipfius,  Cafaubon,  Turnebus,  and  all 
the  learned,  fpeak  of  bim  in  terms  of  the  profoundeft  re- 
fpeft  ;  and  very  defervedly  ;  for,  he  was  unqueftionably  a 
man  of  great  judgement  as  well  as  learning,  very  exatfl 
and  deep  in  relearches,  and  of  moft  unwearied  diligence. 
He  died  in  1584,  aged  60.  His  works  were  all  collefled,  and 
printed  at  Milan  in  1733  and  1734:  they  make  fix  volumes  ill 
folio. 

SILANION,  a  famous  Athenian  ftatuary,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  the  hundred  and  four- 
teenth Olympiad.  The  figure  of  Sappho;  that  of  one  Sa- 
tyrus,  who  had  gained  feveral  prizes  at  the  Olympic  exercifes ; 
and  that  of  a  wreftler,  called  Demaratus ;  were  reckoned 
his  mailer-pieces  ;  to  which  we  may  add  a  ftatue  of  Apollo- 
doru'',  a  man  of  Silanion's  profeffion,  who  was  very  hard  to 
pleafe  himfelf.  This  Apoilodorus  was  reprefentcd  by  Si- 
lanion,  as  Pliny  reports,  breaking  his  own  hgures,  and  with 
all  his  chagrin  and  curiofity  about  him  ;  which  was  exprefled 
•with  fo  much  life  and  nature,  that  it  looked  like  anger  itfelf. 
Plinv,  lib.  34.  cap.  8.    Bavie,  Di6lion.  Hiftor. 

SILIUS  ITALICUS  (Caius),  a  Roman  poet,  and  au- 
thor of  an  epic  poem  in  leventeen  books,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  fo  famous  in  hiftory  for 
having  decided  the  empire  of  the  world  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans. He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  is  fuppofcd 
to  have  derived  the  name  of  Italicus  from  the  place  of  his 
birth  ;  but  whether  he  was  born  at  Italica  in  Spain,  or  at 
Corfinium  in  Italy,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  had  the  name 
of  Italica  given  it  during  the  focial  war,  is  a  point  which 
cannot  be  known  :  though,  if  his  birth  had  happened  at  either 
ot  thefe  places,  the  grammarians  will  tell  us,  that  he  Ihould 
liave  been  called  Italicenfis,  and  not  Italicus.  When  he  came 
to  Rome,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  bar  ;  and,  by  a  clofe  imi- 
tation of  Cicero,  fucceeded  lo  well,  that  he  became  a  cele- 
brated advocate  and  moxl  accomplilhed  orator.  His  merit  and 
charaAer  recommended  him  to  the  higheft  offices  in  there- 
public,  even  to  the  confulfhip,  of  which  he  was  poflefTed 
when  Nero  died.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  aiding  and  afhfting 
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in  accufing  perfons  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  whom  that 
wicked  emperor  had  devoted  to  deftruftion  :  but  he  retrieved 
his  churaftcr  afterwards  ioy  a  long  and  uniform  conrfc  of  vir-r 
tuous  behaviour.  He  held  a  principal  place  under  the  emperor 
Vitellius,  which  he  executed  fo  well  that  he  preferved  his 
credit  with  the  public.  Vefpaiian  fent  him  as  proconful  into 
Afia,  where  he  behaved  witl-x  clean  hands  and  unblemi[hed 
reputation.  After  iiaving  thus  fpent  the  beft  part  of  his  life  in 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  he  bade  adieu  to  public  affairs,  re- 
iblving  to  confecrate  the  remainder  to  a  polite  retirement  and 
the  Mufes.  He  had  feveral  fine  villas  in  the  country  ;  one  at 
Tufculum,  celebrated  for  having  been  Cicero's ;  and  a  farm 
near  Naples,  faid  to  have  been  Virgil's,  and  at  which  was  his 
tomb,  which  Si!ius  often  vifited.  Thus  Martial  compliments 
him  on  both  thefe  accounts: 

*'   Siliiis  ha^c  migni  celcbrat  monum?nta  Maronis, 

"  Jugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronis  habet. 
*'  Hseredem  Dominumque  fui  tumulique  larifque 

"  Non  alium  mallet  nee  Maro  nee  Cicero.'* 

*'  Of  Tully's  feat  my  Silius  is  poflefs'd, 

**  And  his  thi  tomb  whtre  Virgil's  aflies  reft. 

*'  Could  thofe  great  fliadv^s  r-turn  to  choofe  their  heir, 

**  The  prefent  owner  they  would  both  prefer." 

in  thefe  retirements  he  applied  himfelf  to  poetry,  led  not  fo 
much  by  any  great  force  of  genius,  which  would  certainly  not 
have  fuffered  him  to  flay  till  life  was  in  the  wane,  and  his 
imagination  growing  cold,  as  by  his  exceeding  great  love  of 
Virgil,  to  vvhofe  memory  he  paid  the  highell  veneration,  and 
whofe  birth-day  he  is  faid  to  have  celebrated  annually  with 
more  folemnity  than  his  own.  He  has  imitated  him  in  his 
poem  ;  and,  though  he  falls  entirely  fhort  of  him,  yet  he  pof- 
leffes  many  excellent  qualities,  and  has  difcovered  a  great  and 
univerfal  genius,  which  would  cp.able  him  to  fuccced  in  fome 
degree  in  whatever  he  undertook.  He  fpent  many  years  in 
this  manner  ;  till  at  laft  he  was  feized  with  an  incurable  ulcer, 
which  afflided  him  with  infupportable  pains,  and  drove  him  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  refraining  from  luftenance.  This 
was  a  common  pradlice  among  the  Romans,  and,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Stoics,  an  aft  of  bravery:  though  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Atticus,  who  was  an  epicurean,  died  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Since  we  know  little  of  Silius  Italicus  but  what  we  learn 
from  an  epiftle  of  the  younger  Pliny,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
fubjoin  that  epiftle,  or  part  of  it  at  leaft,  as  we  find  it  tranf- 
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lated  Ky  Mr.  INTelmoth  ;  fmce  it  will  not  only  confirm  all 
that  has  he<"n  faid,  but  let  the  reader  into  fome  farther  parii- 
cukis  concerning  him. 

Pliny  to  Caninius- 

*'  I  am  jufl  now  iaroin)ed,  that  Silius  Ttalicus  has  ftarved 
hirafelf  to  death  at  his  villa  near  Naples.  Having  been  at- 
iii£led  with  an  impoftlmme,  which  was  deemed  incurable,  he 
grew  weary  of  life  under  luchuneafy  c i re utn fiances,  and  there- 
fore put  an  end  to  it  with  the  moft  determined  courage.  He 
had  been  extremely  fortunate  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
days,  excepting  onlv  the  lofs  of  his  younger  fon;  however, 
that  was  made  up  to  him  in  the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  his  eldeft, 
who  is  of  a  more  amiable  character,  attain  the  confalar  dig- 
nity, and  of  leaving  him  in  a  very  flourilhing  fituation.  He 
fuffered  a  little  in  his  reputation  in  the  time  of  Nero,  having 
l)een  lufpeCred  of  forwardly  ioining  in  fome  of  the  informa- 
tions which  were  carried  on  in  the  reign  of  that  prince  ;  but  he 
made  ufe  of  his  intereft  in  Vitellius  with  great  difcretion  and 
humanity.  He  acquired  much  honour  by  his  adminiftratioii 
of  the  government  of  Afia  ;  and,  by  his  approved  beliaviour 
atter  his  retirement  from  bufinefs,  cleared  bis  chara6ler  from 
that  flain  which  his  former  i'ltrigues  had  thrown  upon  it.  He 
lived  among  the  nobility  of  Rome  without  power,  and  confe- 
que.itly  without  envy.  Th  >ugh  he  frequently  was  confined 
to  his  bed,  and  always  to  his  chamber,  yet  he  was  highly 
refpe -led  and  much  vifited ;  not  with  a  view  to  his  wealth, 
but  merely  on  account  of  his  merit.  He  employed  his  time 
between  converfing  with  men  of  letters,  and  compofing  of 
rerles  ;  which  he  fometimes  recited,  in  order  to  try  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  public  :  but  he  dilcovered  in  them  more  induftry 
than  genius.  In  the  decline  of  his  years  he  entirely  quitted 
Pvome,  and  lived  altogether  in  Campania,  whence  even  the 
accefiion  of  the  new  emperor  (Trajan)  could  not  draw  him  ; 
a  circumflance  which  I  mention,  as  well  to  the  honour  of  the 
prince,  who  was  not  difpleafed  with  that  liberty,  as  of  Italicus, 
who  was  not  afraid  to  make  ufe  of  it.  He  was  reproached 
with  being  fond  of  all  the  elegances  of  the  fine  arts  to  a  degree 
ofexcefs.  He  had  feveral  villas  in  the  fame  province;  and 
the  lalt  purchafe  was  always  the  chief  favourite,  to  the  negle£t 
of  the  reft.  They  were  all  furnitlred  with  large  colledions 
of  books,  ilatues,  and  pi6turcs,  which  he  more  than  enjoyed, 
he  even  adored  ;  particuhulv  that  of  Virgil,  of  whom  he  was 
fo  pafTionate  an  admirer,  that  he  celebrated  the  anniverfary  of 
that  poet's  birth-day  with  more  folemnity  than  his  own; 
efpecially  at  Naples,  where  he  ufed  to  approach  his  tomb  with 
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xs  much  reverence  as  if  it  ha<l  been  a  temple.  In  tliis  tram* 
tj^uiTitv  he  lived  to  the  75th  year  of  liis  age,  with  a  delicate  ra- 
ther than  afickiy  conilitution.  It  is  remarkable,  that  as  he  was 
the  iaft  pe<"fon  upon  wh-m  Nero  confericd  the  confular  office, 
(that  prinee  being  killed  daruig  Ins  confulihip) ,  i'o  he  was  the  lall 
;illo  that  furvived  of  all  thofe  who  had  been  raifed  by  him  to 
that  dignity.  When  I  conlidcr  this,  I  cannot  forbear  laiBcnt- 
ing  the  tranfitory  condition  of  mankind  Is  there  any  tiling 
ia  nature  fo  Ihort  and  limited  as  human  life,  even  in  its  moil 
extended  period  ?  Does  it  not  feem  to  you,  mv  friend,  hut 
yellerday,  that  Nero  was  upon  the  throne  ?  and  yet  not 
one  of  all  thofe,  who  were  conluls  in  his  reign,  now  re- 
wain!" 

1  here  have  been  manv  editions  of  Sihus  Italicus.  A  neat 
and  correft  one  was  publifhed  at  Leipfic,  1696,  in  8vo,  vvirti 
Ihort  and  ufeful  notes  by  Ceilariu« :  but  rhe  bell:  is  tliat 
*'  «um  notis  integris  Variorum  be  Arnold!  Drakcnborch. 
Traje6t.  ad  Rhen.   iTi"],^'  4to. 

SIMEOX  STILITES,  the  Inventor  of  the  ft.range  and 
ridiculous  difcipline  praftifed  in  the  fifth  century  bv  fuperfti- 
tious  perfons,  called  Stilites  by  the  Greeks,  and  San£ti  Colum- 
nares,  or  pillar-faints,  by  the  Latins,  This  Simeon  began 
his  follies  by  changing  the  Shepherd's  life  for  the  aufterities  of 
a  monk.  He  pafied  thirtv-feven  years  of  a  miferablc  life  upon 
the  fummits  of  different  pillars,  by"  which  he  attra6led  uni- 
verfal  admiration  and  reverence.  His  example  was  followed, 
by  various  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Paleiline,  who  miffook 
this  tanaticifm  tor  the  fuggeftions  of  a  true  and  holy  religion. 
Simeon,  the  leader  of  this  left,  was  born  at  Sifar,  in  the  em- 
pire of  Cilicia,  about  the  year  392. 

SIMOM  (Richard),  a  Fiench  critic  and  divine  of  great 
fenfe  and  learning,  was  born  at  Dieppe  in  1638,  and  com., 
mcnced  his  ftudies  among  the  piielisofthe  oratory  in  the 
fame  town.  He  quitted  them  for  fome  time,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  divinity,  and  made  a  vaft 
progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  for  which 
he  had  always  a  particular  turn  :  but  he  returned  to  the 
oratory,  and  became  a  prieft  of  it  about  1660.  In  1670,  he 
began  to  preient  the  public  witli  things  of  a  fmaller  kind  :  as, 
in  this  year,  "  F:^ictum  pour  les  Juifs  de  Metz,  accufes  d'avoir 
tue  un  petit  enfant  Chretien  ;"  m  1674,  a  French  tranflation 
from  the  Italian  of  "  Leo  Modena's  Hirtory  of  the  prclent 
Jews,"  with  a  fupplement  concerning  the  fe£ts  of  the  Car- 
raites  and  Samaritans,  by  himfelf;  in  ibj ^,  another  tranfla- 
tion  from  the  kalian  of  a  "  Voyage  to  mount  Libanus,"  by 
Jerome  Dandini,  But  the  firft  work  of  importance,  and  in- 
deed the  raoft  important  work  he  ever  pubiilhed,  w;is   his 
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*'  Hiftolrp  Critique  du  Vieux  Teftament/'  or  *'•■  Critical 
*'  HiUory  of  the  Old  Teftament."  it  appeared  in  1678,  but 
was  immediately  fupprefled  by  the  intrigues  and  management 
of  MefTieurs  du  Port  Roval ;  who  pretended,  that  it  contained 
things  falfe  and  dangerous  to  religion  and  the  church.  It  was 
reprinted  the  year  after,  and  was  fo  much  admired  for  excellent 
learning  and  admirable  criticifm,  that  it  became  an  object  of 
attention  to  foreigners  ;  and  thus  was  publilhed,  in  Latin  at 
Ainflerdam  168 1,  in  Englilli  at  London  1682.  In  the  mean 
time,  on  account  of  fome  fingularities,  it  laid  a  foundation  for 
the  difputes  which  he  afterwards  had  with  Le  Clerc,  Ifaac 
Voffius,  Jurieu,  and  other  learned  men. 

In  1684  he  publifliec)  "  Hiiloire  de  I'Origine  &  du  Pro^ 
gres  des  Revenus  Ecclenaftique*."  or,  "  The  Hiflorv  of  the 
Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Ejclefiaftical  Revenues,"  under  the  name 
of  Jerome  a  Cofta;  for  it  was  verv  common  With  him  to 
aflume  llftitious  names.  This  work  and  the  critical  Hiftory 
of  the  Old  Tettament  "  are  read,"  fays  Voltaire,  who  calls 
Simon  an  excellent  critic,  "  by  all  nten  of  learning."  A  fe- 
Gond  edition  of  it,  with  great  additions,  was  printed  at  Franc-- 
fort,  as  was  the  firft,  1709,  in  2  vols,  israo.  In  1684,  he 
publillied,  at  London,  "  Difquifitiones  Criticse  de  variis  per 
diverfa  loca  &  tempora  Biblionim  Editionibus,  he  :"  and  in 
the  fame  vear,  at  the  fame  place,  came  out  an  Englilh  tranf- 
lation  of  it,  with  this  title,  "  Critical  Enquiries  into  the  va- 
lious  editions  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  divers  places  and  at 
feverai  times,  together  with  animadverfions  upon  a  fmall 
treatife  of  Dr.  Haac  Voffius  concerning  the  oracles  of  the 
Sibyls."  There  is  great  order,  exa£lnefs,  and  learning,  in 
this  piece  ;  and  it  may  be  coniidered  as  a  very  good  abridge- 
ment of  his  "  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament."  In 
1686,  he  publilhed  an  aniwer  to  Le  Clerc,  who  had  printed  a 
criticifm  upon  this  work  the  year  before ;  and,  upon  Le 
Clerc's  replying  in  1686,  another  in  1687.  He  did  not  put 
his  own  name  to  thefe  pieces,  but  called  hinifelf  the  Prior  of 
Bolleviile  ;  at  which  place  he  thenrefided. 

In  i6S8he  publilhed  at  Francfort,  under  the  name  of  John 
Reuchlin,  "  DiiTertalion  Critique  fur  la  Nouvelle  Biblio- 
theque  des  Auteurs  Ecclefiaftiques  par  Du  Pin,  &c  ;"  in  which 
he  fupports  with  great  fpirit  fome  principles  in  his  *'  Critical 
Hifiory  of  the  Old  Teftament,"  which  had  been  contradidted 
bv  Du  Pin.  In  1689  came  out  his  "  Hiftoire  Critique  du 
■T exte  du  Nouveau  Teftament,"  an  Englilh  verfion  of  which 
was  publilhed  the  fame  year  at  London  ;  in  i6go,  ''  Hiftoire 
Critique  des  verlions  du  Nouveau  Teftament  ;"  in  1693, 
**  Hiftoire  Critique  des  principaux  Commentateurs  du  Nou- 
veau Teftament;"    in   all  which,  as  indeed  in  every  thing 
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elfe  he  wrote,  there  appears  great  acutenefs,  great  judgement, 
and  great  learning.  In  1702  he  publifhed  a  French  tranllation 
of  the  New  leftament,  with  critical  remarks,  in  2  vols.  8vo : 
it  was  cenfured  by  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  Boffuet,  biihop 
of  Meaux.  In  1714,  was  publilheJ  at  Amfterdam,  in  2  vols. 
i2mo,  "  Nouvelle  Bibliothequr  Choifie,  ovr  I'on  fait  con- 
noitre  les  bons  livres  en  divers  genres  de  litterature,  &  I'uiage 
qu'on  en  doit  faire  :"  or,  "  A  new  felect  library,  which 
points  out  the  good  books  in  various  kinds  of  literature,  and 
the  ufe  to  be  made  of  them  :"  but  this  mull  be  reckoned  a 
poilhumous  work  ;  for,  Simon  died  at  Dieppe  in  April,  1712, 
in  his  74th  year. 

He  was  the  author  and  editor  of  other  things,  but  they  were 
of  a  fmaller  nature,  and  \e{s  confi^erablc  :  it  is  fufficient  to 
have  mentioned  his  principal  works. 

SIMON  MAGUS,  the  father  and  founder  of  herer/,and  the 
firftthat  difturb'dthe  Chriftian  church,  was  born  at  Gitthon,  in 
Samaria,  where  he  is  faid  to  liave  made  himx^eif  famous  by  his 
magic  powers.  He  was  probably  bapliiedJty  St.  Philip  about  the 
year  34,  and  foon  after  offered  to  purchafe,  of  the  apofiles 
Peter  and  John,  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  but 
his  offer  was  rejefted,  and  he  lolicited  their  pravers,  and  was 
bv  them  exhorted  to  repent.  Accordin.g  to  Juhin  Martyr, 
and  other  ancient  hiftorians,  he  travelled  as  far  as  Rome  ;  but 
they  are  perhaps  in  an  error.  The  common  llory  of  his  death 
is  fabulous;  however,  the  curious  reader  may  find  fome  fatis- 
fa£lion  from  Van  Dale's  dilTertation  "  De  Statua  Simonis,"  on 
the  fubjeft  of  his  tragical  end.  A  thing  fo  remarkable  would 
not  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  Roman  hiiiorians,  the 
fathers,  and  bifhops  of  the  hrfi:  three  centuries.  The  Simo-, 
nians,  the  feci  to  v;hich  he  gave  his  name,  did  not  lubfill  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  200  years  afterwards.  It  was  extin- 
guifhed,  according  to  Donaeus,  by  the  Menandrian'herefy, 
for  their  do£l;ine  and  opinions. 

SLMON  (of  I^URHAM).  He  was  a  monk,  full  in  the 
convent  of  Whitehy,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Durham, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  as  appears  from  his  chronicle, 
which  was  written  foon  after  the  year  1343,  when  David  II.' 
of  Scotland  was  taken  prifoner.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
certainly  known;  hut  probably  it  happened  before  the  yec.r 
1357,  becaufe  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  relloration  of 
king  David.  tJis  chronicle,  in  MS  in  the  lihiary  at 
Durham,  and  a  copy  of  it,  was  publilhtd  at  Ox.oid  by 
L/r  Heme. 

SIo'ONEAU  (Charles),  an  in^fenious  French cgraver, 

a  native  of  Orleans.  b)i'>    10. '9,  and  bred   cinder  Co vp^l  oud 

Chateau.    He  engiaved  :oi  tiic  iVicdaiht  HiUory  of  Louis  X^  V. 
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But  he  is  beft  known  by  his  magnificent  print  of  Franche-Comtc 
re- conquered.  His  portrait  of  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  after 
Rigaud,  and  his  journey  of  Alarv  of  Medicis,  from  Ruben";, 
are  reckoned  among  his  beft  pieces.  Died  at  Paris  in  1728. 
Lewis  Simoneau  engraved  in  168  plates,  in  2  vols,  folio,  the 
*'  Hiftory  of  printing  and  Engraving,  and  other  mechanic 
Arts  from  169410  1710." 

SIMONIDES,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  and  phiiofopher, 
%vas  born  at  Ceos,  an  ifle  in  the  ^Egean  fea,  about  the  56th 
olympiad  ;  and  kept  a  fchool,  in  his  firft  years,  at  Carthea  in 
that  ifland,  teaching  the  art  of  linging  and  dancing  in  the 
chorus.  Then  he  left  his  country,  and  removed  into  Sicilv  ; 
where,  by  his  wifdom  and  his  verfe,  he  gained  the  efteem  and 
favour  of  the  three  greateft  men  perhaps  then  in  the  world  ; 
Paufanias  general  of  Sparta,  Ihemiftocles  the  Athenian,  and 
Hicro  of  Sicilv,  the  wileft  and  mofl  moderate  of  the  antient 
tyrants.  He  compoled  poems  in  almofl  every  way,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  the  elegiac  ;  and  got  as  much  honour  ias  he  gave  to 
the  four  celebrated  fights  at  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Sala- 
mis,  and  Platasa.  By  his  elegy  on  the  firll  of  the fe  battles, 
he  won  the  prize  from  ^lEfchylus  the  tragedian.  When  he  is 
rcprefented  by  Quintilian  and  others  as  a  raofl:  moving  and 
palhonate  writer,  they  allude  particularly  to  his  g^mkm  or  La- 
mentations, mentioned  by  Suidas,  which  were  fo  powerful  in 
drawing  tears  from  the  readers,  that  Catullus  ufes  as  a  proverb 
— "  Moeflius  lacrymis  Simonideis."  And  for  the  fame  reafon 
Horace,  after  he  has  been  bewailing  the  miferies  of  the  Ro- 
man wars,  and  at  laft  is  willing  to  turn  from  that  melanchclv 
fubjeft,  cautions  his  mufe  not  to  take  up  the  lamentations  uf 
the  Ca3an  Mufe  inftead  of  her  own  fportive  way  : 

"  Sed  ne  reactis  mufa  procax  joi  is  ' 

*'  CecE  retraces  muneia  naenix."  , 

His  wit  was  above  the  cenfure  of  the  critics ;  but  the  com- 
mon fault  laid  to  his  morals  was  extreme  covetoufnefs.  When 
he  was  taxed  with  this  vice  in  his  old  age,  his  anfwer  was, 
that  he  had  rather  leave  riches  to  his  enemies  when  he  died, 
than  be  forced  by  poverty,  while  he  lived,  to  leek  the  affiftance 
of  his  friends.  '  This  does  not  fliew  a  very  gracious  turn  of 
mind;  and  yet,  excepting  this  imputation  of  covetoufnefs, 
he  is  reprefeiited  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety.  Tully  has 
given  us  one  infiance,  and  recorded  the  reward  of  heaven 
upon  it.  **  Happening,"  fays  he,  "  to  find  a  dead  corpfe 
cxpofed  on  the  Ihore,  and  taking  care  to  give  it  a  decent  bu- 
rial, he  had  a  vifion  of  the  dead  man  for  whom  he  performed 
the  pious  office,  admonilhing  him  not  to  fail  the  next  day,  as 

he 
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!ic  defigrted."  Simonides  obeyed  ;  and  his  companion<5,  put- 
ting to  Tea,  were  all  Ih'p.vrecked  and  drowned.  But  the  no- 
blell  teftimony  of  his  wife  way  of  thinking  in  religious  matter?:, 
is  that  famous  anfwer  ot  his  to  Kicro,  who  alked  iiim,  "  what 
Godvvas?"  At  lirit  Simonides  delired  a  day's  time  to  con- 
fidcr:  upon  th^  expiration  of  that,  he  begged  two  davs  more; 
and  when,  upon  a  frequent  redoubling  of  the  time,  Hicro 
demanded  the  reafon  of  the  delay  ;  "  bccaufe,"  fjiys  Simonides, 
**  the  more  I  think  on  that  fubjefV,  the  more  oblcure  it 
feems."  He  is  recorded,  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  as  the 
inventor  of  artihcial  memory  ;  and  they  bolh  give  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  his  excellence  in  that  way,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader. 

It  is  evidence  enough  of  the  efleem  the  antients  had  for 
him,  that  we  find  Xenophon  doing  him  the  honour  to  make 
him  a  fpeaker  with  Hiero,  in  his  "  Dialogue  of  Tyrannv  ;" 
and  Plato,  in  his  '*  Protagoras,"  introducing  the  gre^.t  So- 
crates expounding  his  vcrfes,  and,  in  another  place,  allowing 
him  the  glorious  epithet  of  "  Divine."  ]t  is  plain  they  wera 
all  of  Tuliy's  opinion,  and  refpeOed  his  wifdom  and  learninc; 
in  oMier  matters,  as  much  as  his  fvveet  vein  of  poeiv.  He  is 
Generally  hippofed  to  have  been  a  very  long-liver.  Plutarch 
has  an  infcription,  which  Ihews  him  to  have  won  the  poetic 
prize  after  he  was  eighty-  Suidas  allows  him  8q  years  ;  and 
Lucian  gives  him  above  90.  If  we  believe  the  old  Greek 
epigrams  made  on  his  pcrfon  and  works,  he  died  in  Sicily^ 
and  probably  in  the  court  of  king  Hiero.  The  little  pieces 
that  remain  of  him  are  placed  together  in  Urhnus's  collec- 
tion, printed  at  Antwerp  by  Plantin,  in  1568;  and  in  other 
Collections  of  the  Minor  poets. 

SIMPLICIUS,  sn  ancient  philofopher,  by  country  a  Ci- 
lician,  was  a  difciple  of  Ammonius,  and  like  him  a  firm  ad- 
herer to  Pagan ifm.  He  was  one  of  thofe,  who,  ciflrufting 
the  fccnritv  of  their  fituation  under  the  emperor  Juilinian, 
went  with  Areobmdas  to  Cofroes  king  of  the  Periians :  but, 
this  removal  not  anfwering  their  expectations,  they  returned  to 
Athens,  after  it  had  been  Itipulated  in  a  truce  between  the  Per- 
fians  and  the  Romany  A.  1^.  549,  that  thev  fhould  live  quietly 
and  lecurely  upon  what  was  their  own,  and  not  be  compel. ed  by 
the  Chriftians  to  depart  from  the  religion  of  their  anceftors- 
Simphcius  was  a  profclfor  of  the  Peripatetic  Philofophy  ;  not, 
however,  as  an  oppoier  of  other  fe£ts,  but  dchrous  to  recon- 
cile them  all :  and  hence  he  is  called  by  a  modern  (Petrus 
Pctitasj,  "  omnium  veterum  pliilofophorum  coagulum.'* 
He  wrote  commentaries  upon  feveral  of  Arillotle's  work^, 
which  are  valuable,  not  only  for  the  judgement  and  good  lenle 
ot    Simplicius,  wtiich  is  every  where  ciilplaycd,  but  alfo  for 
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fome  curious  fragments  of  antient  pliilofophers  therein  pr(f-» 
fervcd.  But,  of  all  his  produ£tioxis,  fome  of  which  are  loft, 
at  leaft  unpubhfhed,  none  exceeds  his  *'  Commentary  upon 
Epictetus  ;"  concerriing  which  Fabricius  declares  himfelf  per- 
fuaded,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Pagan  antiquity  better  calcu- 
lated to  form  the  manners,  or  to  give  jufter  ideas  of  a  Divine 
Providence.  It  has  been  feveral  times  printed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  at  Leyden,  1639,  in  4to  ;  at  London,  in  1670,  in 
■  8vo.  Monf.  Dacier  publiflied  a  French  tranllation  of  it  at 
Paris,  1715,  in  i2mo;  as  Dr.  George  Stanhope  had  an 
Englifli  one  at  London,   1704,  in  8vo. 

SJMPSON  (Thomas),  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the 
king's  academy  at  Woolwich,  fellow  of  the  Royal  fociety, 
■and  member  of  the  royal  academy  at  Srockhohn,  was  born 
at  Maiket-Bofworth,  in  Leiceftcrlhire,  Aug.  20,  1710.  His 
father  was  a  ftuff-weaver  in  that  town  :  and,  though  in  tole- 
.rable  circumftances,  yet,  intending  to  bring  up  his  fon  to  his 
own  bufinefs,  he  took  fo  little  care  of  his  education,  as  only 
to  have  him  taught  Englilh.  May,  1724,  there  happened  a 
great  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  was  total  in  feveral  parts  of 
England  ;  which  phsenomenon  flruck  the  mind  of  young 
Simpfon  with  a  (Irong  curiofity  to  enter  into  the  reaibn  of  it, 
and  (o  be  able  to  predi£l  the  like  furprifmg  events.  It  was, 
Iiow-ever,  five  or  fix  years  before  he  could  obtain  his  defire, 
which  at  length  was  gratified  by  the  following  accident.  Being 
at  the  houfe  of  a  relation,  where  he  had  reiided  fome  time,  a 
pedlar  came  that  way,  and  took  a  lodging  at  the  fame  houfc- 
This  man,  to  his  piofelfion  of  an  itinerant  merchant,  had 
joined  the  more  profitable  one  of  a  fortune-teller,  which  he 
performed  by  judicial  aflrolngy.  Every  one  knows  with  what 
regaid  perfons  of  fuch  a  call  are  treated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
country-villages  :  it  cannot  be  furprifmg,  thcrefoie,  that  aii 
untutored  lad  of  nineteen  fliould  look  upon  this  man  as  a  pro- 
digy ;  and,  regarding  him  in  this  light,  fnould  endeavour  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  into  his  favour.  He  fucceeded  :  and  the 
pedlar,  intending  a  journey  to  Brifi:ol  fair,  left  in  his  hands  an 
old  edition  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic;  to  which  was  fubjolned 
a  lliort  appendix  on  Algebra  ;  and  a  bock  of  Partridge,  the 
almanac-maker,  on  genitures.  Thefe  he  had  perufed  to  fo 
good  purpofe,  during  the  abfence  of  his  friend,  as  to  excite 
Ifis  arnazement  upon  his  return  :  in  confequence  of  which  he 
fet  himfelf  about  eredling  a  genethliacal  type,  in  order  to  a 
prefage  of  Thomas's  future  fortun.c.  The  pofition  of  the 
heavens  the  wizard  having  very  nialurely  confideied,  "  fe- 
cundum  artem,"  did,  with  much  confidence,  pronounce, 
that  "  within  two  years  time  Simpfjii  would  turn  out  a  greater 
man  than  himfelf !" 
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It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Simpfon,  being  pretty  well 
qualified  to  eredt  a  figure  himfelf  (for  he  had  taught  himfelf 
to  write),  did,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  make  an  open  pro- 
feffion  of  cafting  nativities;  whence  he  derived  a  pretty  pit- 
tance, fo  that  he  quite  neglefled  weaving,  and  foon  became 
the  oracle  of  Bofworth  and  Its  environs.  Scarcely  a  courtlhip 
advanced  to  a  match,  or  a  bargain  to  a  fale,  without  pre- 
vioully  confulting  the  infallible  Simpfon  about  the  confe- 
quences.  Helping  folks  to  Holen  goods  he  always  declared 
above  his  match  ;  and  that,  as  to  life  and  death,  he  had  na 
power.  Together  with  his  aftrology,  he  had  furnilhed  him- 
felf with  enough  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometiy,  to  qua- 
lify him  for  looking  into  the  Ladies  Diary  (of  which  he  had 
afterwards  the  dire£lion),  whereby  he  came  to  underftand, 
that  there  was  ftill  a  higher  branch  of  mathematical  knowledge 
than  any  he  had  been  yet  acquainted  with  ;  and  this  was  tlie 
method  of  fluxions.  Nevcrthelefs,  our  young  analyft  was 
altogether  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  any  Engliili  author  who  had 
written  on  the  fubjedl,  except  Mr.  Hayes ;  and  his  work, 
being  a  folio  and  then  pretty  fcarce,  exceeded  his  ability  of 
purchafnig.  However,  an  acquaintance  lent  him  Stone's 
Fluxions,  which  is  a  tranflation  of  De  IHofpital's  "  Analyfe 
des  iniinitement-petits  :"  and  by  this  one  book,  and  his  own 
penetrating  talents,  he. was,  as  we  fliall  prefently  fee,  enabled, 
in  a  very  few  years,  to  compofe  a  mach  more  accurate  treatife 
on  that  fubjed  than  any  that  had  before  appeared  in  our 
language. 

After  he  had  bid  adieu  to  aftrology  and  its  emoluments,  he 
was  driven  to  hardfhips  for  the  fubfif^ence  of  his  family  ; 
having  married  a  widow  with  two  children,  who  foon  brought 
him  two  more.  He  came  up  to  London  ;  and  for  fome  time 
wrought  at  his  bufinefs  in  Spitalfields,  and  taught  mathema- 
tics when  he  had  any  fpare  time.  His  induflry  turned  to  fo 
good  account,  that  he  went  home,  and  brought  up  his  wife 
and  children  to  fettle  in  London.  The  number  of  his  Icho- 
jars  increafing,  and  his  abilities  becoming  in  fome  meaiure 
known  to  the  public,  he  put  forth  propofals  for  publifhing,  by 
fubfcription,  "A  new  Treatife  of  Fluxions,  wherein  the 
Direft  and  Inverfe  Method  are  demonftrated  after  a  new, 
clear,  and  concife,  manner  ;  with  their  application  to  Phyfics 
and  Aflronomy,  Alfo  the  Doftrine  of  infinite  Scries  and  ' 
reverting  Series  univerfally  and  amply  explained  ;  f^uxionary  - 
and  exponential  Equations  folved,  &c."  When  he  firll  pro- 
pofed  his  intentions  of  publilhing  fuch  a  work,  he  did  not  , 
know  of  any  Englifh  book  founded  on  the  true  principles  of 
fluxions,  that  contained  any  thuig  material,  efpecially  the 
pradical  part;  and,  though  there  had  been  fome  very  curious 
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things  done  by  fcveral  learned  and  ingenious  gentlemen,  the 
principles  were  nevertheleis  left  oblcure  and  ceteclivc,  and  ali 
that  had  been  doi^e  by  any  ot  t!iem  in  "  infinite  Series"  very 
incoufiderable.  The  book  was  not  publifhed  till  1737  ;  the 
aurhor  having  been  tiequently  interrupted  from  furnifliinn;  the 
profs  fo  faft  as  lie  could  have  wifned,  through  his  unavoidable 
attention  to  his  pupils  for  bis  immediate  lupport.  In  174O, 
lie  puWilhed,  "  A  Tr;atife  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of 
Chance,  '  in  4to  ;  to  which  are  annexed  full  ^nd  clear  Invef- 
tij^ations  of  two  important  l^roblems  added  in  the  fecond  Edi- 
tion of  Mr.  De  Moivre's  Book  on  Chances,  and  two  new  Me- 
thods for  funiming  of  Series."  His  next  performance  was, 
*'  Elfavs  on  fcvcral  curious  and  ufetui  iubjects  in  fpeculative 
and  n:i:!cd  Matl^.eirancs.  Dedicated  to  Francis  BL-ike,  Efq; 
lince  Feiluw  of  rlie  Roval  Society,  and  his  very  good  Friend 
and  Patron.  Printed  in  ihe  fame  year  1740,"  4to.  In  1742, 
Svo,  *'  The  Dodlrine  of  Annuities  and  Reverfions  deduced 
from  general  and  evident  Principles:  with  ufeful  Tables, 
Hiewinc  i-iie  Valines  of  iinglc  and  joint  lives,  &:c.  at  difFcient 
Rates  of  interell,  &;c."  This,  in  1743,  was  fcllowed  by  "  An 
Appendix,  containing  fome  Remarks  on  a  late  Book  on  the 
fame  fubjeft  (by  Mr-  Abr.  De  ^.lcivre,  F.  R.S  )  with  Anfwers 
to  fome  perfonal  and  malignant  Reprefenrations  in  the  Preface 
thereof."  De  Moivre  never  thought  fir  to  reply  to  it.  In 
174'-;,  he  pub'.ifl'.ed  alfo  *'  Mathematical  Diflcrtations  en  a 
Vadcty  of  Phyncal  and  Anslvtical  Subje£ts,"  4ro.  This, 
work  he  dedicated  to  Martin  Folkes,  efq.  prefident  of  the 
Toyal  fociety.  His  next  bock  was,  "  A  Treatiie  of  Algebra, 
\vherein  the  fundamental  Principles  are  fully  and  clearly  de- 
monfcratcd.  and  applied  to  the  iolution  oi  a  variety  of  Pro- 
blems.'^ To  vvhich  he  added,  ""  The  Conftruf^ion  of  a 
great  number  of  geometrical  Problems,  with  the  Methcd  of 
refoiving  them  numeiically."  This  work  was  deligned  for 
the  ufe  of  young  beginners ;  infcubed  to  Willir.m  Jones,  efq- 
F.  R.  S.  and  printed  in  1745,  8vo.  A  new  edition  appeared 
in  1 7  55,  with  additions  and  improvements.  This  is  dedicated 
to  James  eail  of  Morton,  F.  R- S.  Mr.  Jones  being  dead. 
**  Elements  of  Geometrv,  with  their  application  to  iVlenfura- 
tion  of  Superficies  and  Solids,  to  the  Dciermination  of  Maxima 
and  Minima,  and  to  the  ConftrucSiicn  of  a  great  Variety  of 
Geometrical  Problems."  Firft  pubhlhed  in  1747,  8vo.  A 
ftcond  edition  came  cut  in  1760,  with  large  alterations  and 
additions,  dtligned  for  young  beginners;  particularly  tor  the 
gentlemen  at  t'-e  king's  academy  at  VVooiwich,  and  dedicated 
to  Charles  Frederick,  efq.  furveyor-generahof  the  ordnance. 
In  1748,  came  out  his  "  Tngonometr),  Plane  and  Spr.tTicai. 
with  the  Conitrudion  and  Application  of  X^ocariihrns,"  bvo, 

■  This 
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This  little  book  contains  feveral  things  new  and  ufefuf. 
'*  Seleft  Exercifes  for  young  proficients  in  the  Mathematics,'* 
8vo,  1752.  The  dedication  is  to  John  Bacoi^.,  eiq.  F.  R.S. 
In  1750,  2  vols.  8vo.  "  The  Do6lrine  and  Application  of 
Fluxions,  containing,  befid.^s  what  is  common  on  the  SubjcfV, 
a  Number  of  new  Improvements  in  the  Tlieory,  and  the  So- 
lution of  a  Variety  of  new  and  very  inteiefting  Problems,  in 
different  branchf^s  of  the  Mathematics  "  In  the  preface  the 
author  offe^^s  tiiis  to  the  world  as  a  new  book  ratlicr  than  a 
fecond  edition  of  t!iat  pubh/lied  in  17^7;  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledges, that,  befides  prefs-errois,  there  are  feveral  ob- 
fcuriticf  and  defeats,  for  want  of  experience,  and  many  of  the 
d» far* vantages  he  theii  laboured  under,  in  his  tirit  fally.  1  his 
work  is  dedicated  to  George  earl  of  Macclesfield.  His  *'  Mif- 
ccllaneous  Tradls,"  printed  in  1757,  4to,  was  his  laft  legacy 
to  the  public  ;  a  moil  valuable  bequell;,  whether  we  coiilider 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  lubje^fls,  or  his  iublime  and 
accurate  manner  of  treating  them.  Thele  are  inkiibed  to  the 
carl  of  Macclesfield.  Several  papers  of  Mr.  Simpfon  were 
read  ac  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  printed  in  their 
Tranfadtions  :  but  as  moft,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  afterwards 
ijiferted,  with  alterations  or  additions,  in  his  printed  volumes, 
it  would  be  needlefs  to  take  anv  notice  of  them  here. 

From  his  writings,  let  U5  now  leturn  to  himfelf.  Through 
tlie  intereft  and  folicitations  of  William  Jones,  efq.  he  was, 
in  174^,  appointed  profelTor  of  mathematics,  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Dcrliam,  in  the  king's  academy  at  Wool- 
wich, his  warrant  bearing:  date  Auguft  25.  Not  long  after, 
he  was  cholcn  a  member  cf  the  Royal  Society.  Tlie  prefident 
and  council,  in  confederation  of  his  verv  ir.odera:e  circura- 
ftances,  were  pleafed  to  excufe  his  admiflion-fces,  and  like- 
wife  his  giving  bond  for  the  fettled  furure  pavmcnts.  At  the 
academy  he  exerted  his  faculties  to  the  utmoft,  in  inftru*5ling  the 
pupils  who  were  the  immediate  objefts  of  his  duty,  as  wtil  as 
ctliers,  whom  the  fuperior  offices  of  tlie  ordnance  permitted  to 
be  boaided  and  lodged  in  his  houfe-  In  his  inanner  of  teaching' 
};e  kad  a  peculiar  and  happy  addrefs,  a  certain  dignity  and 
perfpicuity,  tempered  with  fuch  a  degree  of  mildnefs,  as  en* 
gaged  both  the  attention,  efleem,  and  friendfhip,  of  his  I'cho- 
iars.  He  had  the  misfortune  lo  find  his  health  decline,  through 
his  clofe  manner  of  living,  and  the  want  of  converfing  with 
his  friends.  His  weak  conftitution  of  bodv  was  ill  adapted  to 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  having  been  framed  with  originally 
weak  nerves.  Exercife  and  a  proper  regimen  were  prefcribed 
him,  but  to  little  purpofe  ;  for  he  funk  gradually  into  fuch  a 
lowjiels  of  fpiriis  as  otte'.i  111  a  manner  deprived  him  of  his 
jneiiial  faculties,  and  zi  !ait  rendered  hmi  incapable  of  per- 
forming 
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forming  hh  duty,  or  even  of  reading  the  letters  of  his  friends; 
and  fo  tritiing  an  accident  as  the  dropping  of  a  tea-cup  would 
flurry  him  as  much  as  if  a  houfe  had  tumbled  down.  The 
phyficians  advifed  his  native  air  for  his  recovery  ;  and,  Feb. 
i)6i,  he  fet  out,  with  much  reludlance  (believing  he  Ihould 
never  return),  for  Bofworth,  along  with  fome  relations.  The 
journey  fatigued  him  to  fuch  a  degice,  that,  upon  his  arrival, 
he  betook  himfelf  to  his  chamber,  v^'here  he  grew  continually 
■worfe  and  worie  to  the  day  of  his  death,  May  14,  in  his  51ft 
year. 

'  ■  He  left  a  fon  and  a  daughter  ;  the  former  an  officer  in  the 
royal  regiment  of  artillery.  The  king,  at  the  inftance  of  lord 
Ligonier,  in  confideration  of  Mr.  Simpfon's  great  merits,  was 
pleafed  to  grant  a  penlion  to  his  widow,  together  with  hand- 
iome  apartments  adjoining  to  the  academy  ;  a  favour  never 
conferred  on  any  before. 

SIMPSON  (John,  M.  A.).  He  was  born  near  Dumfries, 
1677,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  w^here  he 
tbok  his  degrees,  and  was  ordained  miniiter  at  Lilmahago, 
near  Hamilton.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  be  profellor 
of  divinity  in  Glafgow  17  16.  In  his  le£\ures  to  his  Ifudents 
he  denied  the  dd£trine  of  the  Trinitv  in  Unity,  which  brought- 
upon  him  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
ibr  he  was  profecuted  ten  years  before  their  judicatures,  and 
afterwards  depofed  and  excommunicated.  But  the  late  queen 
Caroline  intere{led  herfelf  fo  flrongly  in  his  favour  that  a 
penfion  equal  to  his  falary  was  iettled  upon  him  lor  life.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh,  17A4,  aced  65. 

SIMPSON  (Robert,  M.  D.)  He  was  born  at  Hamilton 
1-695,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  in  phyfic,  but  never  fuccteded  in  his  pro- 
feffion.  His  genius  lay  towards  the  mathematics  and  ablbufe 
fciences.  The  univerfity  of  Glafgow  made  choice  of  him  to 
be  their  mathematical  profeiTor  ;  and  he  taught  the  mathematics' 
many  years  with  great  reputation.  He  died  at  Glafgow,  1765, 
aged  70.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  all  greatly  cfteemed  ; 
particularly  his  "  Euclid,"  and  his  "  Treatife  on  Conic  Sec-> 
tians." 
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